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PREFATORY   NOTE  TO  VOLUMES   IV.  AND  V. 

The  two  volumes  now  published  together  contain  a  History 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,  a  History  of  Cromwell's 
Interim  Dictatorship  and  of  his  First  and  Second  Protec- 
torates, and  a  History  of  the  Protectorate  of  Richard  Crom- 
well and  of  the  subsequent  Anarchy  to  the  Restoration. 
They  also  contain  the  Biography  of  Milton  through  those 
eleven  years,  with  an  account  of  his  Secretaryship  and  other 
relations  to  the  successive  Governments,  and  an  elucidated 
inventory  and  abstract  of  his  State-Letters. 

Volume  VI.,  which  is  in  progress,  will  complete  the  work, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole. 

Edikbubgh  :  Novtmher,  1877. 
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CHAPTER  I.  ^      -* 

FOUNDATION  AND  BBQINNINGS  OF  AN  JBNGLISH  REFUBLIO. 

England  was  now  a  Republic.  The  change  had  been  virtually 
made  on  Thursday,  January  4,  1648-9^  when  the  Commons 
passed  their  three  g^eat  Resolutions,  declaring  (1)  that  the 
People  of  England  were,  under  God,  the  original  of  all  just 
power  in  the  State,  (2)  that  the  Commons,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  having  been  chosen  by  the  People,  and  representing 
the  People^  possessed  the  supreme  power  in  their  name,  and 
(3)  that  whatever  the  Commons  enacted  should  have  the  force 
of  a  law,  without  needing  the  consent  of  either  King  or  House 
of  Peers.^ 

On  Tuesday,  the  80th  of  January,  the  theory  of  these 
Resolutions  became  more  visibly  a  fact.  On  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  while  the  crowd  that  had  seen  the  execution  in 
front  of  Whitehall  were  still  lingering  roimd  the  scaffold, 
the  Commons  passed  an  Act  ^'  prohibiting  the  proclaiming  of 
any  person  to  be  King  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  the 
dominions  thereof."    It  was  thus  declared  that  Kingship  in 

>  Ante,  VoL  III.  p.  704. 
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England  had  died  with  Charles.  Bat  what  of  the  House  of 
Peers?  It  was  significant  that  on  the  same  fatal  day  the 
Commons  revived  their  three  theoretical  resolutions  of  the 
4th,  and  ordered  them  to  be  printed.  The  wretched  little 
rag  of  a  House  might  then  have  known  its  doom.  But  it 
took  a  week  more  to  convince  them.  They  had  met  duly,  for 
one  of  their  miserable  sittings^  on  the  day  of  the  King's 
death,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  in  the  chair,  and  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  Mulgrave,  and  Kent,  with  Lord  Grey  of  Wark, 
forming  the  House.  On  Thursday,  the  Ist  of  February, 
these  five  met  again,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  also  present ; 
and  then  they  emitted  a  small  flicker  of  life.  On  a  motion 
to  ^'  take  into  consideration  the  settlement  of  the  Government 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  this  present  conjunction  of  things 
upon  the  death  of  the  King,"  it  was  ordered  that  the  six  Lords 
present,  with  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Nottingham,  and 
Lord  Montague  of  Boughton,  should  be  a  Committee  of  the 
House  "  to  join  with  a  proportionable  number  of  the  House 
of  Commons  "  for  deliberating  the  great  question  and  "  re- 
porting their  results  to  the  respective  Houses."  As  usual, 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  Commons  to  ask  their  concur- 
rence. Next  day,  six  Peers  again  present,  it  was  reported 
that  the  messengers  had  not  been  admitted.  Even  then  the 
House  would  not  despair.  They  held  three  more  meetings — 
Saturday  the  3rd,  Monday  the  5th,  Tuesday  the  6th.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  5th  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
added  to  the  Committee  of  nine  Peers  appointed  on  the  Ist^ 
and  the  application  to  the  Commons  was  renewed.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  February  6,  will  be  best 
given  in  the  words  of  the  Journals  of  the  House : — 

"Die  Martis,   6©  die  Februarii.     Prayers  by  .     Domini 

prcMentes  fuerunt — Comes  Denbigh,  Speaker,  Comes  Northumb., 
Comes  Kent,  Comes  Pembroke,  Comes  Salisbury,  Com^  Nottingham. 
It  appearing  to  this  House  that  Mr.  Scholoer,  by  agreement,  hatli 
made  a  resignation  of  the  Church  and  Bectory  of  Ould  in  Com. 
Northampton,  it  is  Ordered  that  the  Order  of  this  House  of  the  23rd 
of  June,  1645,  for  Mr.  Scholoer  to  officiate  there  is  hereby  taken 
off  and  revoked,  and  left  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  to 
dispose  of  the  eaid  Rectory.     House  adjourned  till  10  eras" 
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When  ten  o'clock  next  morning  came,  the  Lords  were  not 
there.  That  memorandum  about  a  vacant  Northamptonshire 
Rectory  was  to  be  the  last  act  done  by  a  House  of  Lords  in 
England  for  many  a  year.  By  the  will  of  the  Commons  then 
sitting  it  would  have  been  the  last  for  ever.  On  the  5th  they 
bad  been  debating  whether  a  House  of  Lords  should  be  con- 
tinued in  any  form ;  and  on  the  6th  the  debate  had  been 
resumed  in  the  form  of  the  question  "  That  this  House  shall 
"  take  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  exiercise  of 
"  the  legislative  power."  For  the  No  there  voted  forty-four 
members,  with  Henry  Marten  and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  for 
their  tellers,  and  for  the  Tea  there  voted  twenty-nine,  with 
Colonels  Purefoy  and  Sydenham  for  their  tellers;  and,  the 
question  having  thus  passed  in  the  negative,  it  was  accordingly 
resolved  by  the  whole  House  "  That  the  House  of  Peers  in 
''  Parliament  is  useless  and  dangerous^  and  ought  to  be 
'*  abolished^  and  that  an  Act  be  brought  in  to  that  purpose." 
Next  day,  Feb.  7,  after  another  long  debate,  it  was  further 
resolved  *'  That  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and  this 
House  doth  declare,  that  the  office  of  a  King  in  this  realm, 
and  to  have  the  power  thereof  in  any  single  person,  is  un- 
necessary, burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safety, 
and  public  interest  of  the  People  of  this  nation,  and  there- 
"  fore  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  an  Act  be  brought  in 
"to  that  purpose."  Not  till  after  some  weeks  were  these 
Acts  deliberately  passed  after  the  customary  three  readings. 
The  delay,  however,  was  matter  of  mere  Parliamentary 
form.  Theoretically  a  Republic  since  Jan.  4,  1648-9,  and 
visibly  a  Republic  from  the  day  of  Charles's  death,  England 
was  a  Republic  absolutely  and  in  every  sense  from  Feb.  7, 
1648-9.* 


1  Commons  and  Lords  Journals  of      scribed ;  and  Whitlocke  for  Feb.  5,  6, 
the  days  named  and  over  the  time  de-      and  7. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC:  PRECONCEPTIONS  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  :  IRETON'S  DRAFT  AGREEMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPXE.— CREATION  OF  A  COUNCIL  OP  STATE :  COMPOSI- 
TION OP  THE  FIRST  COUNCIL  :  ITS  FIRST  MEETINGS  AND 
DIFFICULTIES  :  CROMWELL's  PARAMOUNT  ACTIVITY. — 
FORMS  AND  BOUTINE  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Republics,  however,  may  be  of  different  sorts.  What  was 
the  exact  constitution  of  the  new  English  Republic  of  Feb. 
164f8-9,  and  what  were  to  be  its  machinery  and  methods? 
At  that  date  the  men  themselves  who  had  set  up  the 
Republic  could  not  have  answered  the  question.  They  had 
made  their  grand  leap  in  the  dark,  and  had  to  feel  their  way 
g^raduaUy  towards  a  constitution  that  would  suit. 

There  were,  indeed,  preconceptions  on  the  subject.  Men 
who  had  been  looking  forward  to  an  English  Republic  for 
months  could  not  but  have  been  meditating  a  probable  con- 
stitution for  it,  whether  after  the  model  of  this  or  that  other 
Republic  already  celebrated  in  history,  or  on  principles  of 
more  general  theory,  as  applied  to  the  needs  and  traditions 
of  English  life.  There  may  have  been  hundreds  of  such 
men  among  the  civilians  of  England;  but  for  several  years 
past,  as  we  know,  the  great  nursery  of  political  speculation 
had  been  the  Parliamentarian  Army.  Now,  as  it  was  this 
Army  that  had  brought  about  the  Republic,  and  that  still 
presided  over  its  formation,  whence  but  from  the  same  Army 
could  instructions  in  detail  be  expected  ?  Had  any  such  been 
furnished? 

Certainly  not  in  the  Grand  Army  Remonstrance  of  Nov.  16, 
1648,  under  the  banner  of  which  all  the  chief  subsequent 
events,  from  Pride's  Purge  to  the  arrangements  for  the  King's 
trial,  had  been  openly  enacted.  That  document  (Vol.  III. 
pp.  616-619)  had  prescribed  the  "  right  way  "  so  far.  It  had 
demanded  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  King,  and  then 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  existing  Parliament,  after 
security  had  been  taken  for  a  future  series  of  annual  or 
biennial  Parliaments,  to  be  chosen  by  a  reformed  electorate. 
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No  further  than  this^  in  the  way  of  prefiguration  of  the 
coming  Republic^  had  that  great  document  gone.  It  had 
been  hinted^  however,  in  the  body  of  the  document,  that  an 
Appendix  of  more  precise  particulars  might  be  forthcoming. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  Jan.,  1648-9,  when  all  the  real 
virtue  of  the  general  dociunent  had  been  exhausted,  the  Army 
having  been  then  more  than  six  weeks  in  London,  and  the 
Parliament  having  been  shaped  to  its  pleasure,  and  the  trial  of 
the  King  having  begun,  the  promised  Appendix  had  come 
forth.  Agreement  of  the  People  of  England^  and  the  Places  there- 
with incorporated^  for  a  secure  and  present  Peace  upon  grounds 
of  common  Eight,  Freedom,  and  Safety :  such  is  the  title  of  a 
paper  delivered  that  day  to  the  Commons  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Hammond^  Colonel  Okey,  and  other  deputies  from 
the  Army,  together  with  an  explanatory  Petition,  dated 
"Whitehall,  Jan.  15."  Both  the  Paper  and  explanatory 
Petition  are  signed,  as  the  Grand  Remonstrance  itself  had 
been,  by  the  Army  Secretary,  John  Bushworth,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  his  Excellency  Lord  General  Fairfax 
and  his  General  Council  of  Officers.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Army 
collectively  that  speaks. 

What  do  they  say  ?  "  Because  our  former  overtures,"  they 
say  in  the  explanatory  Petition,  "  being  only  in  general  terms, 
^'  and  not  reduced  to  a  certainty  of  particulars  fit  for  practice, 
"  might  possibly  be  understood  but  as  plausible  pretences,  not 
"  intended  really  to  be  put  into  effect,  we  have  thought  it  our 
"  duty  to  draw  out  these  generals  into  an  entire  frame  of  par- 
'*  ticulars,  ascertained  with  such  circumstances  as  may  make 
"  it  effectively  practicable ;  and,  for  that  end,  while  your  time 
"  bath  been  taken  up  in  other  matters  of  high  and  present 
"  importance,  we  have  spent  much  of  ours  in  preparing  and 
^  perfecting  such  a  Draft  of  Agreement,  and  in  all  things  so 
"  circumstantiated,  as  to  render  it  ripe  for  your  speedier  con- 
sideration, and  the  kingdom's  acceptance  and  practice,  if 
approved :  and  so  we  do  herewith  humbly  present  it  to 
"  you."  What  they  thus  present  is  called  An  Agreement  of 
the  People,  they  add,  rather  in  anticipation  of  what  it  may 
become  than  in  description  of  what  it  already  is.     It  is 


it 
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certainly  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Army ;  they  hope 
also  it  will  be  approved  by  Parliament,  at  least  in  essentials ; 
but  they  think  that,  after  that,  it  should  be  immediately 
circulated  among  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  as 
to  form  the  matter  of  a  general  Plebiscite  of  the  well-affected. 
The  Paper  itself  provides  very  punctually  the  means  of  taking 
such  a  Plebiscite;  but,  for  the  rest,  it  is  a  draft,  in  ten 
Articles,  of  a  new  Republican  Constitution  for  England : — 
Article  I  clears  the  way  by  demanding  the  dissolution  of  the 
existing  Parliament  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  Aprils  1649. 
Article  II,  assuming  that  the  supreme  power  in  England  is 
thenceforth  to  be  in  a  single  Representative  House,  declares 
that  every  such  future  Representative  House  shall  consist  of 
four  hundred  members,  or  not  more,  and  gives  a  table  or  map 
of  the  fairest  possible  distribution  of  these  among  the  shires, 
cities,  and  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales.  In  this  table,  or 
scheme  of  a  redistribution  of  seats,  Yorkshire  stands  highest^ 
with  twenty  members  for  shire,  city,  and  boroughs ;  Devon- 
shire comes  next,  with  seventeen  in  all ;  Middlesex,  with 
London  and  Westminster,  is  to  have  fourteen;  Cornwall, 
with  all  her  boroughs,  so  enormously  over-represented  hitherto, 
is  reduced  to  eight ;  Wiltshire  to  the  same  number ;  to  Lan- 
cashire, with  Manchester  and  boroughs^  the  number  assigned 
is  seven  ;  to  Buckinghamshire  and  boroughs  six  ;  and  so  pro- 
portionately throughout,  with  but  one  member  each  for  such 
small  counties  as  Rutland  and  Flint.  Article  III  provides 
that  the  general  elections  shall  be  biennial,  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  every  second  May,  and  that  every  "  Representa- 
tive,"— the  name  given  throughout  the  document  to  the  Par- 
liament or  Representative  House, — is  to  meet  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  the  June  following  its  election,  and  to  sit  from 
that  date  not  longer  than  six  months.  It  also  specifies  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  and  the  eligible.  The  electors 
are  to  be  all  men  of  full  age  and  householders,  except  paupers^ 
and  (for  the  first  seven  years)  armed  adherents  of  the  King  in 
the  late  wars  and  insurrections.  The  eligible  are  to  be  those 
qualified  as  electors,  with  certain  farther  restrictions,  tending 
to  keep  out,  for  the  first  few  Parliaments,  men  of  dubious 
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antecedents.  It  is  a  singular  provision  that  any  lawyer 
elected  must  discontinue  practice  during  the  period  of  his 
Parliamentary  trust.  By  Article  lY  it  is  settled  that  no 
legislative  vote  or  binding  enactment  shall  pass  in  the  Repre- 
sentative House  if  less  than  150  members  are  present,  but 
that  for  mere  debates  or  resolutions  sixty  members  may  make 
a  House.  Article  V  is  very  important.  It  requires  every 
future  Parliament,  within  twenty  days  after  its  first  meeting, 
to  appoint  a  Council  of  State,  to  be  the  acting  Ministry  or 
Government,  in  co-operation  with  itself,  and  also  in  the 
interval  between  it  and  the  next  Parliament.  To  this  Council 
of  State  Article  VI  gives  the  power  of  convoking,  if  necessary, 
special  short  Parliaments  in  the  eighteen  months  of  interval 
between  each  regular  Parliament  and  its  regular  successor. 
Article  VII  prohibits  the  appointment  of  any  member  of 
Parliament,  during  his  trust,  to  any  public  office,  other  than 
a  seat  in  the  Council  of  State.  Article  VIII  confers  on 
future  Parliaments  the  supreme  power  and  right  of  judgment 
"  concerning  all  natural  or  civil  things,  but  not  concerning 
"  things  spiritual  or  evangelical."  It  reserves,  however,  six 
particulars^  "  even  in  things  natural  and  civil,"  which  are  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  to  depend  on  prior  and 
fundamental  law.  In  Article  IX  the  power  of  Parliaments  in 
the  religious  question  is  more  expressly  defined.  Christianity, 
it  is  hoped^  is  to  be  the  permanent  national  religion^  and  the 
purer  the  better ;  Parliament  may  establish  and  endow  any 
form  of  Church,  not  Popish  or  Prelatic;  Dissenters  from 
the  Established  Church  are  nevertheless  to  be 'tolerated  and 
protected  in  their  separate  worship,  except  that  "it  is  not 
"  intended  to  be  hereby  provided  that  this  liberty  shall  neces- 
"  sarily  extend  to  Popery  or  Prelacy "  ;  and  all  laws  or 
enactments  inconsistent  with  the  religious  liberty  so  guaran- 
teed are  to  be  regarded  as  repealed  and  void.  Article  X  out- 
laws and  declares  guilty  of  treason  any  who  may  resist  by 
arms  the  orders  of  future  Parliaments  acting  within  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Agreement. — There  is 
then  a  final  paragraph,  declaring  that  the  Army  accepts  all  the 
items  of  the  Agreement,  but  distinguishing  between  those  it 
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holds  to  be  essential  and  those  it  propounds  merely  as  con- 
venient. Among  these  last  are  "  the  particular  circumstances 
'^  of  numbers,  times^  and  places  expressed  in  the  several 
"  Articles."  This  must  mean,  among  other  things,  that,  though 
the  Army  earnestly  desired  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
Parliament  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April,  1649^  so  that 
the  first  general  election  under  the  Republic  might  be  in 
May,  they  would  not  insist  on  these  exact  dates^  should  there 
be  reason  for  delay .^ 

Tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  name  of  Fairfax 
and  his  General  Council  of  Officers,  this  Agreement  of  the 
People^  it  is  worth  remembering,  had  been  framed  mainly 
by  Cromwell's  son-in-law  Ireton.  It  is  one  more  of  those 
Army  papers  from  the  pen  of  this  lawyer-soldier  which  strike 
us  yet  as  the  supreme  public  documents  of  their  time  for 
weight,  insight,  and  constructive  ability.  The  Army,  we  have 
said,  was  the  nursery  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  political 
thought  of  England  at  that  day;  but  probably  the  most  de- 
finite doctrinaire,  the  most  inventive  political  thinker  of  the 
formal  or  didactic  kind,  in  the  whole  Army,  was  Commissary- 
general  Ireton.  One  knows  not  how  far  he  had  hithei-to  been 
shaping  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  to  his  own,  or  how  far 
he  had  permitted  theirs,  and  especially  Cromwell's,  to  shape 
his.  Nevertheless,  as  the  draftsman  of  a  document  can  always 
put  something  of  himself  into  it,  which  survives  the  revisions 
and  alterations  of  those  who  nominally  adopt  it,  Ireton's 
g^reat  documents,  though  they  went  into  the  world  as  au- 
thorized by  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  the  rest  of  the  Army-chiefs, 
might  yet  be  taken  as,  in  some  respects,  more  Ireton's  than 
theirs.  So  particularly  with  this  draft  Agreement  of  the  People. 
Though  one  may  detect  in  it  clauses  in  which  Ireton  must 
have  deferred  to  opinions  less  advanced  than  his  own — e.g. 


^  For  the  Agreement  of  the  People 
and  the  accompanying  Petition  at  large 
see  ParL  Hiat  III.  1261—1277.  Thia 
Ayreemeni  of  the  People  of  Jan.  1648 — 9 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  previous 
Agreement  of  the  People  put  forth  by 
the  democratic  Army  Agitators  in  Nov. 
1647  ^see  Vol.  111.  pp7671,  683).  It  is 
very  significant,  however,  that  the  name 


of  that  long-suppressed  document  was 
now  revived,  and  still  more  significant 
that  its  main  ideas  and  some  of  its 
very  phrases  were  reproduced  in  the 
later  document.  Proposals  that  had 
been  put  down  as  premature  or  anar- 
chical by  the  Army  chiefs  in  1647  had 
now  mounted  into  their  own  mani- 
festo. 
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the  hesitating  one  as  to  the  extension  of  religious  liberty  to 
Papists  and  Episcopalians^  which  after  all  he  ingeniously  con- 
trives to  leave  an  open  question — yet  even  those  in  whose 
name  the  document  appeared  may  have  talked  of  it  among 
themselves  as  chiefly  Ireton's. — This  may  account  for  its  treat- 
ment by  the  Commons  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  presented. 
Profuse  thanks  were  returned  to  Lord  General  Fairfax  and  the 
Officers  of  the  Army  for  both  the  Agreement  and  the  explan- 
atory Petition ;  the  latter  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed ; 
but  the  Agreement,  as  being  long,  was  not  read,  but  only  re- 
served for  consideration.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  King's 
trial,  and  the  Commons  had  to  adjourn  early.^ 

One  proposal  of  Ireton's  paper  did  at  once  take  effect.  On 
Wednesday^  Feb.  7,  the  day  on  which  Kingship  was  declared 
abolished,  and  the  day  after  the  House  of  Peers  had  been 
swept  away,  these  orders  were  passed  by  the  Commons: — 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Committee 
at  Derby  House,  and  the  powers  to  them  and  either  of  them 
**  given  by  any  order  or  ordinance  of  Parliament,  be  absolutely 
** dissolved  and  taken  away;"  ^^  Ordered,  That  there  be  a 
"  Council  of  State  erected,  to  act  and  proceed  according  to 
"  such  instructions  as  shall  be  given  to  them  by  this  House : 
"Mr.  Lisle,  Mr.  Holland^  Mr.  Scott,  Colonel  Ludlow,  Mr. 
"  Robinson^  to  present  to  this  House  instructions  to  be  given 
^  to  the  Council  of  Estates,  and  likewise  the  names  of  such 
"  persons  as  they  conceive  fit  to  be  of  the  Council  of  Estates^ 
"  not  exceeding  the  number  of  forty."  In  other  words,  the 
two  great  Committees  that  had  hitherto  exercised  under  Par- 
liament the  chief  functions  of  an  Executive  were  to  cease^ 
and  a  large  new  Ministry  and  Executive  was  to  be  set  up  in 
their  room. 

Within  eight  days  the  arrangements  were  complete.  On 
the  13th  the  Instructions  to  be  given  to  the  Council  of  State 
were  reported  and  agreed  to,  these  Instructions  conferring 
almost  plenary  powers,  but  limiting  the  duration  of  the  Council 
to  one  year.    On  the  14th  thirty-nine  of  the  persons  proposed 

1  Whitlocke,  under  dates  Jan.  11  and  Jan.  20, 1648—9 ;  Commons  Journals  of 
latter  date. 
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for  the  Council  were  appointed  one  by  one,  all  unanimously 
except  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Salisbury.  In  their  cases 
the  House  divided,  and  Pembroke  was  chosen  by  fifty  votes 
against  twenty-five,  Salisbury  by  only  twenty-three  against 
twenty,  Henry  Marten  being  one  of  the  tellers  against  in 
each  case.  It  was  proposed  to  fill  up  the  other  two  places  (for 
forty-one  had  come  to  be  the  fixed  number)  by  appointing 
Ireton  and  Colonel  Harrison ;  but,  for  some  reason,  the  pro- 
posal was  negatived  without  a  division,  so  that  Ireton  was 
excluded  from  the  body  of  his  own  devising.  On  the  15th 
the  two  vacant  places  were  filled  up,  and  it  was  also  resolved 
that  nine  of  the  Council  should  be  a  quorum,  and,  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-two  to  sixteen,  that  there  should  be  no  permanent 
President,  On  the  same  day  Gualter  Frost,  Senior,  who  had 
been  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Derby  House,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  new  Council. 

The  first  Council  of  State  of  the  English  Republic  was 
then  ready  for  work.  It  stood  as  follows,  the  aristocratic 
names  put  first  in  our  arrangement,  the  others  annexed  in 
groups,  with  the  military  or  ofiicial  designations  appertaining 
to  them,  and  an  asterisk  prefixed  to  the  names  of  those  who, 
as  having  attended  at  the  King's  trial  to  the  last  or  signed 
his  Death  Warrant,  were  emphatically  the  "  Regicides  "  of  the 
body: — 


Basil  Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
Edmund  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mul- 

grave. 
Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
William  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
William,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark. 
Philip  Sidney,  Viscount  Lisle. 

*  Thomas,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby. 
Lord  General  Fairfax. 

*  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell. 
Major-General  Skippon. 

Sir  William  Armyn,  Bart. 

*  Sir  William  Constable,  Bart. 
Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig,  Bart. 
Sir  William  Masham,  Bart. 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart. 

*  Sir  John  Danvers,  Knt. 


Sir  James  Harrington,  Knt. 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Knt. 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knt. 
Henry  RoUe,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Upper  Bench. 
Oliver  St  John,  Chief  Justice  of 

the  CoDunon  Bench. 
John  Wylde,  Chief  Baron  of  the 

Court  of  Exchequer. 

*  John    Bradshaw,   Serjeant  at 

Law. 

*  John  Lisle,  Counsellor  at  Law. 
Bulstrode  Whitlocke,  Counsellor 

at  Law. 

*  Colonel  John  Hutchinson. 

*  Colonel  Edmund  Ludlow. 

*  Colonel  Henry  Marten. 
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*  Colonel  William  Pnrefoy. 

*  Colonel  Valentine  Walton. 
Dennis  Bond,  Esq. 

*  William  Heyeningham,  Esq. 

*  Cornelius  Holland,  Esq. 

*  John  Jones,  Esq. 
Alexander  Popham,  Esq. 


Luke  Robinson,  Esq. 

*  Thomas  Scott,  Esq. 

*  Anthony  Staplej,Esq. 
Robert  Wallop,  Esq. 
Alderman  Isaac  Pennington. 
Alderman  Rowland  Wilson.^ 


The  Council  op  State  held  its  first  meeting  in  Derby 
House^  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster,  on  Saturday  night,  Feb. 
17.  The  following  is  the  Minute  of  the  meeting,  as  it  was 
made  at  the  moment  by  Mr.  Frost,  the  Secretary : — 

"At  the  Council  of  State,  Derby  House,  Saturday,  17th  Feb. 
•'  1648.  Present — Lieut  Gen.  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Danvers,  Lord 
**Grey  of  Groby,  Col.  Marten,  Col.  Walton,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
**Stapley,  Sir  William  Constable,  Sir  William  Masham,  Col. 
"  Purefoy,  Col.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Heveningham ; 
"  and  all  these  signed  the  Engagement  but  Sir  William  Masham. 
"  Ordered,  That  this  Council  do  meet  on  Monday  morning  next  by 
"  the  hour  of  nine  at  Derby  House :  that  the  several  Lords  and 
"(Gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  of  this 

Council  be  desired  to  meet  at  Derby  House  on  Monday  morning 

next  by  nine  of  the  clock." 


<( 


<c 


From  this  brief  Minute  several  things  appear.  It  may  be 
perceived,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  meeting  was  formal  only, 
and  in  order  to  make  a  beginning.  It  may  be  perceived,  in 
the  second  place,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  making 
the  beginning.  The  first  meeting  of  a  new  Cabinet  or  other 
body  of  dignitaries  is  usually  a  very  ceremonious  one^  attended 
by  all  the  members ;  but  this  was  a  rapid  meeting  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  attended  by  only  fourteen  out  of  a  body  of  forty- 
one.  Of  these  fourteen,  it  will  be  further  noted,  thirteen  were 
Regicides,  committed  by  their  very  lives  to  the  new  system 


1  Commoiis  Jonmals,  7th,  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  Feb.  IdiS — ^9.  In  these  Journals 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  State  are  entered  in  the  mere  order 
in  which  they  were  voted  on,  and  the 
military  designations  are  not  attached 
to  the  names  of  the  Generals  and 
Colonels.  Thus  Fairfax  is  "Thomas, 
"  Lord  Fairfax,"  and  Cromwell  is  "  OliTer 
"  Cromwell,  Esq."  merely.  All  the  forty- 


one,  except  the  five  Peers  at  the  top  of 
our  list  and  the  three  Judges  and  Ser- 
jeant Bradshaw,  were  members  of  the 
House  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
St  John,  who  had  been  a  member,  had 
not  attended  since  Oct.  1648.  Two  of  the 
five  Peers,  having  afterwards  consented 
to  be  Commoners,  now  that  their  own 
House  was  abolished,  obtained  seats. 
These  were  Pembroke  and  Salisbury. 
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of  things,  while  the  only  one  that  was  not  in  this  extreme 
category^  Sir  William  Masham,  stood  out  from  the  rest  by  de- 
clining to  take  "  the  Engagement/'  i.  e.  the  oath  which  Par- 
liament had  prescribed  for  the  members  of  the  new  Council  ere 
they  could  be  installed.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Cromwell's  name  stands  first  in  the  sederunt,  as  if  he  had 
taken  the  chair  and  directed  the  meeting. — ^These  impressions 
are  converted  into  certainty  by  the  Minute  of  the  next  meeting, 
Monday,  Feb.  19^  and  by  the  record  in  the  Commons  Journals 
of  the  report  made  by  Cromwell  to  the  House  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  two  meetings.  The  second  meeting,  indeed,  was 
attended  by  thirty-four  members  in  all,  including^  besides  the 
fourteen  who  had  been  present  at  the  first,  these  additional 
twenty — the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  Lord  Lisle,  Fair&x,  Skippon, 
Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  James  Har- 
rington, Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Colonel  Hutchinson^  Mr.  Lisle, 
Mr.  Whitlocke,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Popham,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Alderman  Pennington,  and  Alderman  Wilson.  Six 
of  these  additional  twenty — viz.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Lisle,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Alderman 
Pennington — took  the  Engagement  readily,  raising  the  number 
of  those  who  had  taken  it  to  nineteen ;  but  the  rest  joined 
Masham  in  objecting.  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  who  objected 
most  strongly,  did  so  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  recog- 
nise the  authority  of  a  single  House  as  constitutional ;  the 
others  demurred  more  courteously  and  gently.  They  ac- 
counted it  a  great  honour  to  have  been  nominated  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  were  willing  to  accept  the  new  order  of 
things,  with  the  Commons  as  now  the  sole  supreme  power ; 
nay,  they  would  live  and  die  with  the  new  Commonwealth ; 
but  there  were  particular  expressions  in  the  Engagement  that 
were  too  retrospective  and  might  commit  them  more  than  they 
liked  to  all  the  steps  by  which  the  new  order  of  things  had 
been  brought  about.  The  dreadful  deed  in  front  of  Whitehall 
was  doubtless  most  in  their  minds,  though  what  the  Peers, 
Detibigh,  Pembroke,  and  Salisbury,  chiefly  spoke  of  was  the 
allegiance  they  owed  to  at  least  the  memory  of  the  other 
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Hoofle.  All  whicli  having  been  reported  to  the  Commons  by 
Cromwell,  the  Commons  were  most  gracious  and  considerate. 
Lord  Grej  of  Wark^  of  coarse,  must  remain  out  of  the  Council ; 
but  for  the  rest  the  Engagement  might  be  modified  as  the 
gentlemen  themselves  and  the  Council  pleased.  And  so  it 
was  done,  and  the  Council,  without  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  be- 
came an  established  institution,  consisting,  according  to  a 
classification  which  I  find  distinctly  made  in  a  contemporary 
news-pamphletj  of  nineteen  statesmen  "  approving  the  King's 
''execution  and  the  removal  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  and 
tme-and'twenty  not  understood  as  so  approving,  but  only  as 
accepting  the  &cts.  The  next  four  meetings,  indeed,  were 
attended  only  by  the  Regicides  and  one  or  two  more  of  the 
nineteen,  such  as  Mildmay  and  Pennington  ;  but  at  a  second 
or  afternoon  sitting  of  the  Council  on  Friday^  Feb.  23,  there 
were  present  five-and-twenty  in  all,  including  not  only  the 
three  Earls,  Lord  Lisle,  Fairfax,  Hasilrig,  and  others  of  the 
dissentients  of  Monday,  but  also  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger, 
who  had  been  in  the  background  since  Pride's  Purge,  but  now 
returned  to  public  life. — Cromwell,  one  can  see,  had  managed 
the  whole  business.  The  week  between  Saturday  the  17th, 
when  the  Council  held  its  first  hurried  meeting,  and  Saturday 
the  24th,  when  it  held  its  eighth  and  was  fairly  afloat,  must 
have  been  one  of  those  weeks  of  extraordinary  exertion  which 
were  sometimes  required  of  him,  when  nothing  would  answer 
but  his  own  actual  going  about  on  a  round  of  calls,  seeing 
this  and  that  eminent  doubter,  and  plying  them  all  fervidly 
with  his  wondrous  powers  of  persuasion.  We  have,  in  fact, 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  triumphant  success  at  the  end  of  that 
very  week  from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  doubters  he  had  won 
over  most  conspicuously.  "From  the  Council  of  State," 
writes  Whitlocke  imder  date  Feb.  24, 1648-9,  "  Cromwell  and 
"  his  son  Ireton  went  home  with  me  to  supper,  where  they 
"  were  very  cheerful  and  seemed  extremely  well  pleased.  We 
discoursed  together  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  they 
told  me  wonderful  observations  of  God's  providence  in  the 
^  affairs  of  the  war,  and  in  the  business  of  the  Army's  coming 
to  London  and  seizing  the  members  of  the  House ;  in  all 
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'^  whioh  were  miraoalous  passages.  As  they  went  home  from 
'*  my  house  [Sunday  morning  begun  or  close  at  hand],  their 
"  coach  was  stopped^  and  they  examined  by  the  guards,  to  whom 
^'  they  told  their  names ;  but  the  captain  of  the  guards  would 
"  not  believe  them,  and  threatened  to  carry  these  two  great 
"  officers  to  the  court  of  guard.  Ireton  grew  a  little  angry  ; 
"  but  Cromwell  was  cheerful  with  the  soldiers,  gave  them  20^., 
"  and  commended  them  and  their  captain  for  doing  their  duty. 
"  And  they  afterwards  confessed  that  they  knew  Cromwell  and 
"  Ireton  well  enough,  and  were  more  strict  with  them  than 
"  with  others,  that  they  might  see  they  were  careful  of  their 
"duty,  which  they  believed  these  great  men  came  at  this 
**  time  purposely  to  observe."  Ireton,  though  kept  out  of  the 
Council  of  State  himself,  had  been  assisting  Cromwell  in  his 
exertions.^ 

The  great  Council  of  State,  thus  installed  in  February, 
1648—9,  as  the  governing-body  of  the  new  English  Common- 
wealth by  authority  of  the  Parliament  and  in  conjunction 
with  it,  was,  with  changes  among  the  persons  from  year  to 
year,  to  last  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  Common- 
wealth proper.  Some  general  account  of  its  forms  and  methods 
may  therefore  be  given  here. 

The  place  of  meeting  at  first  was  Derby  House ;  but  very 
soon  it  was  to  be  transferred  to  Whitehall,  the  Parliament 


1  My  notes  from  the  Order  Books  of 
the  Coancil  of  State  preserved  in  the 
Record  office  ;  Commons  Journals,  Feb. 
19,  1648—9;  The  Kinadom's  Weekly 
IfUeUigencer  of  date  Feb.  22, 1648—9 ; 
Whitlocko.  under  date  named.  As  the 
Order  Books  of  the  Council  of  State 
will  be  one  of  my  chief  authorities 
henceforth,  I  may  here  give  some  ac- 
count of  them.  They  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  MS.  volumes,  containing 
what  we  should  now  call  the  Minutes 
of  the  Council,  as  kept  most  punctually 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  deputy.  There 
are,  however,  two  sets  of  these  Order 
Books— the  so-called  Draft  Order  Books, 
or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Scroll  Minute 
Books,  in  which  the  notes  of  the  at- 
tendances and  proceedings  were  taken 
at  the  moment  in  the  Council-room ; 
and  the  "Fair  Order  Books,"  in  which 
those  notes  were  afterwards  written  out 


more  legibly.  The  two  sets  of  books 
do  not  differ  in  any  essential,  and  are 
generally  word  for  word,  or  at  least 
sentence  for  sentence,  the  same;  but, 
on  the  principle  of  getting  as  close 
to  the  original  moment  of  every  fact 
as  possible,  I  preferred  making  my 
notes  from  the  Scroll  Minute  Sooks. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  wrong.  Not 
unfrequently,  from  some  peculiar  ap- 
pearance in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Scroll  Minutes — some  ei-asure,  marginal 
filling  up,  or  the  like — I  derived  in- 
formation which  I  should  have  missed 
in  the  Fair  Minutes.  These  Fair  Mi- 
nutes were  consulted  by  me,  however, 
once  or  twice,  for  comparison,  and 
at  other  times  when  there  was  a  gap 
in  the  series  of  the  Scroll  Minute 
Books.  Unfortunatelv,  from  the  loss 
of  some  volumes^  there  are  gape  in 
both  sets. 
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having  directed  preparations  for  that  purpose  (Feb.  17),  and 
having  added  instructions  that  members  of  the  Council  who 
desired  it  should  have  lodgings  in  the  Palace.  Two  seals,  a 
larger  and  a  smaller,  had  been  made  for  the  Council's  use, 
each  with  the  impression,  "  The  Seal  of  the  Council  of  State 
"  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  England."  Most  of  the 
members  of  Council  being  also  members  of  Parliament,  care 
was  taken  that  the  meetings  of  the  two  bodies  should  be  at 
different  times.  The  Council  sat  generally  once  a  day^  from 
about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  sometimes 
there  was  an  afternoon  sitting  as  well.  The  attendance  varied 
a  good  deal — generally  from  ten  to  eighteen,  seldom  as  high  as 
twenty-five,  and  very  seldom  indeed  higher ;  and  often,  after 
the  meeting  had  begun  with  a  small  sederunt^  members  would 
drop  in  later  to  increase  it.  Till  the  10th  of  March,  1648-9, 
there  was,  as  Parliament  had  thought  best,  no  fixed  President, 
each  meeting  appointing  its  own  chairman ;  but  on  that  day 
the  Council  resolved  to  appoint  a  President  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  chose  Serjeant  Bradshaw.  This  was  not  to  prejudice 
the  power  of  the  Council  to  proceed  in  Bradshaw's  absence  if 
the  quorum  of  nine  were  present.  Bradshaw  presided  for  the 
first  time  on  Monday,  March  12,  not  having  been  present  at 
any  previous  meeting ;  and  he  continued  for  a  good  while  to 
be  styled  simply  "Mr.  Serjeant  Bradshaw,"  though  "Lord 
"President  Bradshaw"  became  afterwards  his  designation. 
Mr.  Gnalter  Frost,  Junior,  had  been  chosen  by  the  Council,  at 
its  fifth  meeting,  on  Feb.  22,  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  the 
Secretaryship ;  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  in  pursuance  of 
a  resolution  of  the  13th  (the  second  day  of  Bradshaw's  Pre- 
sidency) to  appoint  a  special  "Secretary  for  the  Foreign 
"  Tongues,"  and  to  offer  the  post  to  Mr.  John  Milton,  that 
gentleman  also  became  an  ofiicial  of  the  Council  and  began  to 
attend  its  meetings.  Four  clerks,  under  Frost  and  his  son, 
completed  the  Secretarial  staff;  Mr.  Edward  Dendy  was 
Serjeant-at-arms,  with  eight  constables  or  warrant-officers 
under  him ;  and  there  were  porters,  messengers,  etc.,  besides. 
Chaplains  seem  to  have  been  in  attendance  from  the  first  for 
prayers  at  the  openings  of  the  meetings ;  and  in  course  of  time 
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regular  chaplains  were  to  be  appointed.  The  utmost  vigilance 
was  used  to  secure  privacy  at  the  Council  meetings.  The  two 
Frosts  and  Milton  could  be  present  in  the  Council-room  along 
with  the  members ;  but  they  were  present  under  the  same 
solemnpromise  of  secrecy  that  bound  the  Councillors  themselves. 
The  four  clerks  had  their  desks  in  a  room  apart.  There  were 
precautions  even  as  to  access  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Council- 
room.  Gradually,  as  the  Council  took  measure  of  its  work,  it 
resorted,  as  all  such  bodies  do,  to  the  machinery  of  standing 
Committees  for  different  departments  of  affairs.  Variations 
in  the  names  and  number  of  the  Committees  occurred  from 
time  to  time ;  but  at  first  we  hear  most  of  these  five — Com- 
mittee for  Army  and  Ordnance,  Committee  for  Admiralty  and 
Navy,  Committee  for  Ireland,  Committee  for  Private  Exami- 
nations (Police  Inquiries  and  Arrests),  Committee  for  Negotia- 
tions with  Foreign  Powers.  The  members  were  distributed 
among  these  Committees^  each  of  which  had  a  chairman,  who 
was  the  ruling  spirit  in  his  department, — Vane,  for  example, 
in  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Committee,  which  had  also  a 
separate  secretary.  The  whole  Council,  however,  discussed  all 
matters  of  general  import,  referring  this  or  that  business  to 
its  proper  Committee,  and  deciding  on  reports  from  the  Com- 
mittees. Nor,  all  the  while,  was  the  proper  connexion  between 
the  Council  and  the  Parliament  forgotten.  It  was  but  a  walk 
of  a  minute  or  two  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Stephen's ;  the 
members  of  Council  passed  daily  from  the  Council-room  to 
the  House  and  from  the  House  to  the  Council-room ;  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  same  subjects  were  almost  simultaneous  in  the 
two  places,  the  Council  either  reporting  some  matter  to  the 
House,  or  the  House  referring  some  matter  to  the  Council. 
On  the  whole,  though  the  Council,  as  the  more  compact  body, 
and  as  also  containing  the  persons  who  formed  the  ruling 
nucleus  of  the  House,  drew  most  of  the  real  power  to  itself, 
the  relations  were  sufficiently  harmonious.^ 

^  Notes  from  Order  Books  of  Ck)uncil;  lendar,    and   its   successor    for   1650, 

Commons  Joomals  for  Feb.  17, 1648— 9 ;  not  having  appeared  till  the  present 

Godwin's    Commonwealth,    III.    180 ;  volume  was  wholly  written,  my  refer- 

Bisset's  OmiiUd  Chapters  qf  the  History  ences  to  them  need  be  only  at  points 

</  England  (1864),  p.  37  et  seq.    See  where  they  have  added  anything  to 

idso  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  instructive  the  information  I  had  obtained  pre- 

Prefaoe  to  her  Calendar  of  Domestic  viously   from   the    documents    tliem- 

SUte  Papers  for  164^—50.    That.  Ca-  selves. 
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Was  there  any  likelihood  that  Parliament  would  act 
&rther  on  the  suggestions  of  Ireton's  Draft  Agreement  of  the 
People?  Having  set  up  a  solid  Council  of  State,  might  they 
not  proceed  to  pass  Ireton's  great  Reform  Bill,  with  or 
without  that  preliminary  of  a  Plebiscite  which  Ireton  had 
recommended?  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
Parliament  on  this  question  that  they  had  themselves  given 
effect  to  that  proposal  of  Ireton^s  paper  which  Ireton  meant 
to  come  into  force  only  after  their  dissolution  and  the  election 
of  their  successors.  They  had  themselves  set  up  a  Council 
of  State,  and  they  had  made  it  annual  instead  of  biennial. 
This  did  not  indicate  any  haste  to  dissolve,  or  to  pass  Ireton's 
Reform  Bill.  To  understand  why  this  should  have  been  the 
case,  we  must  take  a  survey  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  infant  Republic  was  placed. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  OP  THE  INFANT  COMMONWEALTH: — DANGER 
FROM  SCOTLAND  :  PROCLAMATION  OP  CHARLES  II.  THERE 
BY  THE  ARGYLE-WARRI8T0N  GOVERNMENT  :  HATRED  OP 
THE  SCOTS  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH. — DANGER  FROM 
IRELAND:  PROCLAMATION  OP  CHARLES  II.  THERE  BY 
ORMOND:  SMALL  HOLD  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH  UPON 
IRELAND.  —  COURT  OF  CHARLES  II.  AT  THE  HAGUE: 
SCOTTISH  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  INTRIGUES  THERE:  THE 
MARQUIS  OP  MONTROSE  AGAIN. — SENTIMENTS  OP  THE 
VARIOUS   FOREIGN   POWERS. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  immediately  after  the  news  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  had  reached  Scotland^  the  Scots, 
disdaining  the  opportunity  of  converting  their  own  little 
country  also  into  a  Republic^  had  proclaimed,  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,  the  exiled  Prince  Charles.  They  had  pro- 
claimed him  not  by  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland  only^  but 
by  the  full  style  and  title  of  "  Charles  II.,  King  of  Great 
"  Britain^  France,  and  Ireland."  An  envoy  from  the  Scottish 
Parliament  had  at  once  been  despatched  to  announce  the  fact 
to  his  young  Majesty  at  the  Hague^  and  to  convey  also  a 
letter  from  the  Commission  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.    This  letter 
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signified  the  abhorrence  with  which  all  Scotland  regarded 
the  murder  of  his  father  by  the  English  Sectaries,  and  the 
hopes  entertained  that  in  himself  they  might  soon  welcome 
back  one  who  would  be  a  true  friend  to  Presbyterial  Govern- 
ment. A  special  embassy,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis 
and  two  eminent  lawyers  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baillie  and  another  minister  on  the  jxart  of  the 
Kirk,  was  appointed  to  follow  the  first  envoy,  negotiate  with 
Charles,  and  invite  him  into  Scotland  on  certain  terms. 

Here  was  one  danger  for  the  infant  English  Republic. 
Was  England  never  to  be  free  from  the  embarrassment  of 
her  contiguity  with  the  Scots  ?  Three  times  already  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  they  had  invaded  England.  The  first 
invasion  (1640)  had  been  just,  for  it  had  been  in  self-defence 
against  the  late  King's  attempts  to  force  them  back  to 
Episcopacy;  and  the  effect  upon  England  herself  had  been 
one  which  she  might  always  remember  with  gratitude. 
Against  their  second  invasion  (1644)  nothing  could  very  well 
be  said  either,  for  it  had  been  on  invitation,  and  to  assist  the 
English  Parliament  in  the  great  Civil  War;  but  they  had 
accompanied  the  benefit  with  such  an  importation  of  their 
peculiar  tempers  and  crotchets,  in  the  shape  of  the  Covenant, 
Anti-Toleration,  and  Presbyterian  bigotry,  that  it  was  now 
questioned  whether  England  might  not  have  fared  much 
better  without  them.  The  third  time  (1648)  they  had 
entered  England  positively  as  enemies  of  the  Parliament, 
and  promoters  of  a  new  Civil  War,  which  would  have  undone 
all  the  gain  of  the  first,  had  not  Cromwell  crushed  them  at 
Preston.  And  now,  not  content  with  making  Charles  II. 
their  own  King — which  theoretically  they  had  a  right  to  do, 
though  practically  England  would  have  had  to  take  account 
even  of  that  experiment — what  were  they  threatening  but 
a  fourth  invasion,  with  this  Charles  II.  at  their  head,  to 
impose  him  also  on  the  English?  With  any  other  people 
the  thing  would  have  been  inexplicable.  Had  not  Cromwell, 
after  Preston,  gone  into  Scotland  and  reinstated  for  them 
that  Argyle  or  Whig  Government  which  was  now  in  power  ? 
Had  he  not  received  their  thanks,  and  parted  from  Argyle, 
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Loadoun,  Warriston,  and  the  rest,  on  a  good  understanding  ? 
Had  aot  this  very  Argyle  Government,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Kirk,  been  employed  ever  since  in  punishing,  persecuting, 
and  excommunicating  all  the  real  and  proved  Royalists 
within  the  bounds  of  Scotland,  wliether  the  older  adherents 
of  Montrose,  or  the  more  recent  supporters  of  Hamilton's 
Engagement?  Had  not  Scottish  society  been  expressly  re- 
constituted by  a  famous  Act,  called  "  The  Act  of  Classes,'' 
passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  as  lately  as  January  23, 
1648-9,  or  but  a  week  before  the  King's  death,  excluding 
from  Parliament  and  irom  all  places  of  political  trust,  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  four  defined  parts  of  the  population, 
precisely  on  account  of  their  complicity  or  sympathy  with 
Hamilton's  enterprise  on  the  King's  behalf?  Was  not  this 
Act,  which  Argyle  and  Warriston  had  prepared  and  pushed 
through,  the  very  charter  of  their  Government  of  Scotland, 
according  to  their  pact  with  Cromwell?  Yet  this  same 
Government  was  itself  plotting  a  new  Royalist  enterprise, 
more  desperate  even  than  Hamilton's.  How  had  it  all 
happened  ? — ^Easily  enough !  The  execution  of  Charles  had 
driven  Scotland  mad.  When  Cromwell  had  parted  from 
Aigyle,  the  understanding  between  them  can  have  involved 
no  less  than  the  incapacitation  and  perpetual  imprisonment 
of  Charles  by  his  English  subjects ;  or,  if  the  astute  Argyle 
had  guessed  more,  it  had  been  in  silence.  But,  when  the 
tremendous  fact  had  occurred  four  months  afterwards,  and 
the  vision  of  the  beheaded  Charles  had  sent  a  shudder 
through  Scotland,  the  revulsion  of  even  the  strictest  Scottish 
Presbyterians  into  the  mood  of  Royalism  was  immediate  and 
universal.  A  tendency  had  recently  been  observable  in  some 
of  them,  especially  after  Cromwell's  visit  to  Edinburgh,  to 
more  favourable  thoughts  of  the  English  Independents  and 
Sectaries,  and  of  their  policy  so  far  as  it  concerned  only 
England.  All  beginnings  of  such  a  spirit,  however,  were 
now  quenched,  and  the  Scottish  horror  of  Independency  and 
Sectarianism  of  eveiT  sort  had  returned  in  full  force.  It  was 
the  Army  of  Sectaries  in  England  that  had  done  the  deed  of 
bloody  and  woe  to  Scotland  if  she  had  dealings  now  with 
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those  miscreants. — Hence  the  sudden  whirl  of  the  Kirk  and 
the  Argyle  Government  together  into  a  movement  for 
Charles  II.,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms. If  he  would  but  take  the  Covenant  and  declare  for 
Presbyteiy,  what  would  they  not  do  for  him?  "If  his 
"  Majesty  may  be  moved  to  join  with  us  in  this  one  point," 
writes  Baillie  at  the  moment,  "  he  will  have  all  Scotland 
"  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  his  service."  Meanwhile  let 
there  be  an  end  of  all  relations  between  Scotland  and  the 
abomination  calling  itself  the  English  Commonwealth  I  That 
was  accordingly  done,  and  in  a  somewhat  vehement  fashion. 
The  Earl  of  Lothian,  Sir  John  Chiesly,  and  Mr.  William 
Glendinning,  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  London  who  had 
pleaded  so  hard  for  the  King's  life,  and  had  been  waiting 
on  there,  unanswered  and  neglected,  during  all  the  subsequent 
events  of  February,  presented  to  the  English  Parliament,  on 
the  24th  of  that  month,  a  paper  in  such  a  strain  that  the 
Parliament  would  not  record  it  in  their  books,  but  passed  a 
vote  declaring  it  insolent  and  scandalous,  arrested  the  three 
gentlemen  as  they  were  embarking  at  Gravesend,  and  sent 
them  home  by  land  under  military  guard.^ 

Another  danger  was  from  Ireland.  There  had  been  danger 
from  Ireland,  indeed,  while  Charles  was  yet  alive.  The 
Marquis  of  Ormond  had  intended  to  be  back  in  Ireland,  as 
again  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  King,  in  time  to  head  the 
Irish  division  of  his  Majesty's  resources  in  co-operation  with 
Hamilton  and  his  Scots  in  the  second  Civil  War.  He  had 
failed  in  this,  and  not  till  September  29,  1648,  when 
Hamilton  had  been  beaten,  and  the  King's  cause  ruined  in 
England,  had  he  been  able  to  land  at  Cork,  Prince  Rupert 
with  a  fleet  following  him,  to  command  the  Irish  seas.  What 
it  had  been  possible  still  to  do  for  his  Majesty  in  Ireland 
Ormond  had  since  then,  however,  most  effectually  done. 
A  union  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  of  all  varieties 
with  the  Protestant  Royalists  of  all  varieties  was  now  the 

*  Balfour's  Annals,  III.  387 ;  Baillie's  sion   of  Kirk    to    Charles  II.    at  the 

Letters,  III.  66  (Baillie  to  Spang),  68  Hague)  ;  Commons  Journals,  Feb.  26 ; 

(Spang  to  Baillie),  with  Appendix  in  Pan.  Hist.  III.  1291. 
same  vol.  p.  458  (Letter  of  Commis- 
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main  design;  and  in  this,  by  long  negotiation  with  the 
Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Confederates  at  Kilkenny, 
Ormond  had,  to  a  great  extent,  succeeded.  Articles  of  Peace 
made  between  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  for  hh  Majesty^  on 
the  one  part^  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty* s  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
subjects,  on  the  other  part:  such  is  the  shortened  title  of  an 
elaborate  document,  dated  January  17,  1648-9,  and  pro- 
claimed that  day  by  the  Marquis  from  "  our  Castle  of 
"  Kilkenny/'  By  these  Articles  not  only  was  religious 
freedom  with  endowments  guaranteed  to  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  in  terms  as  ample  as  those  of  the  famous 
Glamorgan  Treaty  which  Ormond  had  condemned  and  dis- 
owned three  years  before,^  but  the  political  independence  of 
Ireland  in  all  respects  was  declared  and  allowed.  A  Roman 
Catholic  Army  of  15,000  foot  and  2500  horse,  under  Roman 
Catholic  Commanders,  was  to  be  maintained  ;  and  twelve 
Roman  Catholic  Representatives,  named  in  the  Articles,  with 
Lords  Dillon  and  Muskerry  at  their  head,  were  to  be  Trustees 
for  their  countrymen,  and  Assessors  with  Ormond  in  his 
future  proceedings.  By  this  Treaty,  in  fact,  as  Ormond  had 
induced  Lord  Inchiquin  and  the  Munster  Prot/Cstants  to  agree 
to  it,  the  Episcopal  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  coalesced  with 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  for  the  purposes  of  a  Royalist 
alliance. — When  the  news  reached  London  the  King's  Trial 
was  going  on ;  and  within  a  fortnight  after  the  Treaty  had 
been  made  Charles  was  on  the  scaffold.  But,  though  the 
King  for  whom  it  had  been  made  could  then  have  no  benefit 
from  it,  his  death  helped  to  strengthen  Ormond's  hands  in 
labouring  for  the  heir  and  successor.  Among  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster,  mostly  Scots,  the  death  of  Charles  caused 
exactly  the  same  commotion  as  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  itself.  They  too  revolted  with  horror  from  the 
bloody  act;  they  too  denounced,  with  every  epithet  of 
execration,  the  barbarous  Sectaries  who  had  done  it.  From 
the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  for  example,  there  came  forth, 
under  date  February  15,  1648-9,  a  Necessary  Representation 

1  Vol.  III.  p.  519. 
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ril  sing  thine  obgequies  with  trampet  sounds, 
And  write  thine  epitaph  in  blood  and  wounds." 

At  least  half  the  world  believed  that,  if  ever  such  a  vow 
could  be  fulfilled,  it  would  be  by  Montrose.  For  more  than 
a  year  there  had  been  out  in  print,  from  the  Paris  press,  the 
famous  Latin  History  of  his  former  exploits  in  Scotland, 
written  by  his  chaplain,  George  Wishart,  and  entitled  Be 
Rebus  sub  Imperio  illustrissimi  Jacobi  Moiitisrosarum  MarchionU 
pf€Bclare  gestis  Commentarius ;  the  book  had  been  widely 
read  on  the  Continent;  and  the  expectation  was  general 
that  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  Charles  I.  in  1644  . 
and  1645  would  soon  be  heard  of  again  in  the  British  Islands 
in  some  flaming  effort  for  Charles  II. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  motley  crowd  that  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners from  the  Argyle  Government  and  the  Kirk,  at  last 
(March  27,  1649)  presented  themselves  to  negotiate  with 
Charles.  Most  ludicrous  it  is  to  read  now  the  twelve  instruc- 
tions that  had  been  privately  given  to  them  before  they  left 
home.  "  You  shall  be  careful  to  try,  so  far  as  you  can,''  so 
runs  the  first  of  them,  "  what  is  the  King's  inclination  and 
"  disjwsition,  what  are  his  principles,  who  are  his  counsellors, 
"  in  whom  he  most  confides,  and  whose  counsels  he  most 
^'  follows ;  especially  how  he  is  grounded  in  religion ;  what 
"  countenance  he  gives,  or  what  affection  he  bears,  to  Prelacy, 
"  the  Service-bool^,  and  the  Government,  Worship,  and  Cere- 
**  monies  that  were  in  the  Kirk  of  England ;  and  what  form 
"of  worship  he  uses  in  his  family,  what  ministers  he  hath 
"  with  him,  whether  he  seeks  God  in  private  or  not."  The 
other  instructions  are  in  the  same  strain.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  to  prove  to  his  Majesty  the  consistency  of 
Presbyterial  Kirk-government  with  Monarchy,  nay,  its  help- 
fulness to  the  same.  They  were  to  show  him  how  the 
Scottish  nation  had  always  kept  the  right  path  between  the 
Malignants  and  the  Prelatists  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Sectaries  on  the  other.  They  were  to  explain  to  him  *'in 
"  a  discreet  way,  at  fit  opportunities,"  how  his  father  had 
erred  in  refusing  to  see  this,  and  how  he,  coming  fresh  to 
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the  subject,  and  without  previous  obligations,  might,  if  he 
humbled  himself  for  the  sins  of  his  House,  start  accurately 
at  once  with  God's  blessing.  To  that  end  they  were  to 
inform  him  duly  as  to  the  contents  and  historical  circum- 
stances of  the  two  Covenants — the  National  Scottish  Coven- 
ant of  1638,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643 — 
and  to  persuade  him  to  subscribe  both,  and  to  promise  to 
establish  them,  and  strict  Presbytery,  with  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Directory  of  Worship,  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
Catechisms,  in  all  his  dominions. 

Such  was  the  situation  proposed  for  Charles,  in  1649, 
by  the  Argyle  Government  of  Scotland.  There  were  well- 
wishers  of  his,  besides  the  proposers,  who  did  advise 
him  to  accept  it.  Lauderdale,  Lanark,  Callander,  and  the 
other  refugee  Scots  of  the  Engagement,  were  of  this  mind. 
They  urged  that  his  acceptance  of  the  Covenants  and  of 
Presbytery  was  his  only  chance  with  the  Scots  generally, 
and  not  a  bad  chance  either,  inasmuch  as,  once  in  Scotland 
and  on  the  way  to  success,  he  might  rid  himself  of  intolerable 
conditions.  This  was  also  the  view  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  took  a  really  affectionate  interest  in  his  brother- 
in-law^s  cause,  and  was  at  great  pains,  in  colloquies  with 
the  Scottish  Commissioners,  to  understand  the  precise  nature 
of  those  extraordinar}'-  Covenants.  Advice  to  the  same  effect, 
though  with  reserves  about  the  Covenants,  came  from  the 
Queen-mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  at  St.  Germains,  and  was 
urged  by  Lords  Wilmot  and  Byron,  and  others  from  her 
Court,  who  had  come  to  the  Hague.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
was  natural,  Hyde  and  the  rest  of  the  genuine  English 
Counsellors  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  the  King's  going 
among  the  Scots,  on  terms  which  would  preclude  themselves 
from  being  in  his  company.  Even  professional  Church-of- 
England  feeling  in  the  refugee  world  was  alarmed.  Dr. 
Stewart,  whom  the  late  King  had  enjoined  his  son  to  consult 
in  all  Church  matters,  was  busy ;  and  Bishop  Bramhall  pub- 
lished at  Delft  a  violent  anti-Presbyterian  tract,  entitled  A  Fair 
Warning  to  take  heed  of  the  Scottish  Discipline,  On  the  whole, 
much  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  initiative  in  Ireland, 
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Only  one  third  course  offered  itself.  It  was  represented 
in  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The  position  of  that  hero  was 
peculiar.  By  both  parties  of  his  countrymen  at  the  Hag'ue 
his  very  presence  in  the  town  at  that  time  was  regarded 
as  a  pollution^  and  a  stop  to  business.  The  Commissioners 
from  Argyle  and  the  Kirk  had  brought  express  instructions 
to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  his  Majesty  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  excommunicated  Arch-traitor  *'  James 
*'  Graham,"  and  should  dismiss  him  from  his  counsels  and  his 
presence.  That  was  not  surprising;  but  that  Lauderdale, 
Lanark,  and  the  other  exiled  Scottish  Engagers,  themselves 
under  the  ban  of  the  Argyle  Government,  should  refuse  the 
society  of  a  fellow-proscript,  so  illustrious,  and  with  whose 
deeds  the  world  was  still  ringing,  did  surprise  Hyde  and  the 
English.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  They  would  not  meet 
Montrose ;  they  once  withdrew  from  his  Majesty's  presence 
rather  than  be  in  the  same  room  with  him ;  they  explained 
to  Hyde  and  others  that  Montrose  was  "  the  most  bloody 
"  murderer"  of  the  Scottish  nation,  with  whom  no  true  Scots- 
man could  ever  associate.  Lauderdale  especially  was  furious 
on  the  theme,  and  filled  the  Hague  with  his  roarings.  Not 
the  less,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  did  Hyde  and  the  English 
retain  their  courteous  half-admiration  of  the  baited  hero ; 
and,  as  Prince  Rupert  was  known  to  be  his  friend,  and  the 
ex-Qucen  of  Bohemia,  with  a  woman's  instinct  for  genius  and 
high  daring,  singled  him  out  as  the  one  inspired  soul  of  the 
crisis,  he  had  a  hearing  for  his  plans.  They  were  simple 
enough,  only  a  repetition  of  his  former  exploit  of  1644*. 
"  Try  Scotland,  your  Majesty  ;  try  Scotland  !  Try  her,  how- 
ever, neither  through  the  Argyle  Government  nor  through  any 
worthless  wreck  of  the  Hamiltonians.  Despite  appearances, 
these  men  are  not  Scotland,  never  were  Scotland.  Try  Scotland 
through  me !  Let  me  land  in  Scotland,  anyhow,  anywhere,  as 
your  Majesty's  representative  and  with  your  Majesty's  Com- 
mission, and  the  reality  will  be  again  seen.  Your  Majesty 
shall  be  King  in  Scotland,  and  shall  advance  from  Scotland 
into  England  ;  but  it  shall  be  with  no  Covenants,  no  pledges  to 
Presbytery,  round  your  neck.     It  shall  be  as  a  free  sovereign 
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among  loyal  subjects.  If,  however,  Scotland  cannot  have  the 
sole  honour,  and  there  must  be  a  division  of  the  initiative, 
then  Ireland  has  perhaps  immediate  advantages.  In  that  case 
let  your  Majesty  go  first  to  Ireland,  and  for  a  time  let  it  be 
your  Majesty  and  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  myself  alone  for 
your  Majesty  in  Scotland." — In  some  such  terms  Montrose 
argued  and  pleaded,  and  so  the  matter  hung.  The  conflict  of 
counsels  still  continued  at  the  Hague ;  but  Montrose  was  not 
dismissed,  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners  had  but  very 
dubious  reports  to  send  home.  Personally  his  Majesty  was 
all  that  could  be  desired :  "  one  of  the  most  gentle,  innocent, 
"  and  well-inclined  Princes,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  that  lives  in 
"  the  world — a  trim  person,  and  of  a  manly  carriage ;  "  but 
his  mirroundings  were  bad,  and  there  were  no  signs  that  he 
would  take  the  Covenant.^ 

How  did  the  various  foreign  Powers  contemplate  these 
proceedings  at  the  Hague  ?  Clarendon  has  one  bitter  passage 
on  the  subject.  Those  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom,  he 
complains,  whom  the  woefiil  spectacle  of  the  public  death  of  a 
brother-king,  the  Lord's  Anointed,  might  have  been  expected 
to  strike  aghast,  and  to  band  together  in  a  union  for  vengeance 
on  the  Regicides,  had  shown  no  alacrity  in  that  direction,  but 
were  chiefly  conspicuous  for  their  readiness  to  buy  from  the 
Regicides  the  late  King's  "  rich  goods  and  jewels,"  his  "  beds, 
"hangings,  and  carpets,"  his  rare  **•  medals  and  pictures." 
As  usual.  Clarendon  does  not  trouble  himself  with  dates 
here,  but  takes  time  vaguely  in  any  extent  that  suits  him.^ 
More  precise  inquiry  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  general  result  of  such  inquiry  is  that,  though  there 
was  no  frantic  excitement  among  the  European  states  and 
sovereigns  over  the  execution  of  Charles,  yet  Continental 
opinion  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  infant  Commonwealth. 


1  Baillie's  Letters,  III.  Appendix, 
4S0 — 1  (Instructions  to  the  Scottish 
Oommissioners  to  the  Hague),  and  body 
of  the  work,  pp.  67 — 90,  where  there  are 
Letters  from  Spang  to  Baillie,and  from 
Baillie  himself  after  he  went  to  the 
Hague,  giving  fall  and  minute  accounts 
of  proc^dings  there.  See  also  Claren- 
don, pp.  70^—711 ;  and  Napier's  Mon- 


trose, pp.  691  et  seq.,  where  there  are 
documents  about  Montrose  at  the 
Hague,  including  letters  of  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  giving  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  regard  in  which  Montrose  was 
held  by  that  once  celebrated  lady,  the 
"Queen  of  Hearts." 
«  Clarendon,  p.  699. 
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Even  in  the  United  Dutch  Provinces,  themselves  a  Republic 
afler  a  fashion,  and  connected  with  England  by  close  com- 
mercial ties,  this  was  the  case.  Charles  11.^  it  is  true,  was  not 
present  in  their  capital  as  the  public  guest  of  the  States,  but 
only  as  the  private  guest  of  the  Stadtholder,  his  kinsman; 
there  were  murmurs  among  the  Dutch,  it  is  true,  against  his 
continued  residence  there,  and  against  the  Stadtholder's 
activity  for  him  ;  there  was  even,  it  is  true,  a  party  among 
the  Dutch  politicians  sympathetic  with  the  new  system  of 
things  in  England  because  they  were  themselves  maintaining 
the  Republican  constitution  of  the  Provinces  against  a  visible 
tendency  of  the  Stadtholderate  to  sovereignty.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  claims  of  the  young  Stuart  to  his  father's  throne 
were  popular  with  the  Dutch,  and  it  did  not  seem  unlikely 
that  the  Dutch  Government  might  be  induced  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf. — Over  the  rest  of  Europe  there  were  other  chances 
of  interference.  The  great  Peace  of  Westphalia  (Oct.  1648) 
had  just  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  settling  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  various  European  Powers,  modifying 
the  constitution  of  the  German  Confederacy,  entitling  each 
State  in  it  to  make  foreign  alliances  on  its  own  account,  and 
recognising  also  formally,  for  the  first  time,  the  independence 
of  the  Dutch  Provinces  and  of  Switzerland.  The  Continent 
was  therefore  more  at  leisure  than  it  had  been  to  attend  to 
affairs  in  the  British  Islands,  and  individual  powers  were 
more  free  to  interfere  if  they  thought  fit.  Mazarin,  the 
supreme  minister  of  France  during  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had  hitheiix)  been  proof  against  all  the  efibrts  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria  to  induce  him  to  do  more  than  allow  France  to 
be  an  asylum  for  herself  and  the  English  Royalist  refugees  ; 
and  he  had  recently  resisted  in  the  same  way  the  importunities 
of  Montrose.  But  Mazarin's  views  of  jK)licy  might  change  ; 
his  Government  was  trembling  under  the  attacks  of  its  do- 
mestic enemies,  the  Frondeurs ;  who  knew  what  might 
happen  ?  Spain  and  Portugal  were  farther  off, — Spain  imder 
Philip  IV.,  and  Portugal  under  John  IV.,  the  founder  of 
the  Braganza  dynasty.  Neither  of  these  had  given  much 
sympathy  to    Charles  I.  in   his   troubles;    and   Alonzo   de 
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Cardenas,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  had  always 
kept  himself  on  good  terms  with  the  Parliamentarians. 
News,  however,  had  come  to  the  Hague  that  the  Spanish 
Court  was  not  likely  to  let  its  policy  towards  England  be 
swayed  any  longer  by  the  counsels  of  Cardenas.  At  Madrid, 
it  was  said,  the  death  of  Charles  had  been  heard  of  with 
'' passion. and  indignation;'^  the  King  and  the  whole  Court 
had  gone  into  solemn  mourning  ;  the  King  had  spoken  with 
much  tenderness  and  compassion  of  the  exiled  young  heir  to 
the  English  throne,  and  of  the  propriety  of  sending  him  an 
embassy.  It  had,  accordingly,  occurred  to  old  Lord  Cot- 
tington  at  the  Hague  that  he  and  Hyde  should  be  sent 
together  into  Spain,  to  cultivate  these  favourable  dispositions. 
Hyde,  as  the  younger  man,  would  do  the  real  work  ;  and  for 
himself  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
a  country  of  which  he  had  fond  recollections  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Match  Project.  He  had  confided  the 
idea  to  Hyde,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  between  them. — While 
such  hopes  were  entertained  of  Spain,  and  collaterally  of 
Portugal,  expectations  from  the  northern  Protestant  powers 
were  not  wanting.  The  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  (Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  "  the  Great  Elector,"  great-grandfather  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia)  was  thought  likely  to  assist ;  others  of 
the  German  States  were  thought  likely  ;  and  there  were  hopes 
from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  and  Frederick  III.  of  Den- 
mark. Montrose,  who  had  recently  made  a  round  of  visits 
among  these  northern  courts,  German  and  Scandinavian,  had 
considerable  faith  in  his  power  of  rousing  them  to  action,  and 
had  already  marked  out  Hamburg  as  a  place  of  rendezvous 
and  embarkation  for  any  forces  or  supplies  they  might  yield  .^ 
Scotland  having  thus  proclaimed  and  invited  Charles  II., 
Ormond  in  Ireland  having  proclaimed  and  invited  him,  and 
almost  all  the  European  States  looking   on  his  cause  with 


'  Clarendon,  714  ct  sen.,  739  et  seq. ;  public  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  are 

BaiUie,  III.  89 ;  Godwin,  III.  352— 354;  to  be  gathered  from  document*  (from 

Napier^s    Montrose,    670—672.     Very  the   Simancas  Archives)   appended  to 

cunous  details  as  to  the  wavering  dis-  Guizot's  History  of  Cromioell  and  the 

position  and  conduct  of  the  Spanish  English  CommonioeaUh,     ___ 
Court  towards  the  infant  English  Re« 
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sympathy,  the  fortunes  of  the  infant  English  Commonwealth 
depended  solely,  we  may  say,  on  England  herself.  If  the 
X)opu1ation  of  England  were  unanimous  for  the  new  Common- 
wealth, it  might  stand  against  a  whole  adverse  world ;  if  they 
were  not  unanimous^  how  could  it  subsist  ? 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH  WITHIN  ENGLAND: 
STRENGTH  AND  INTENSITY  OF  ENGLISH  R0YALI8M  :  THE 
EIKON  BASTLIKE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS :  ROYALIST  PAMPHLETS 
AND  NEWSPAPERS:  MARCHAMONT  NEEDHAM  AND  THE 
MERCUBirS  PRAGMATICUS. 

To  say  that  England  herself  was  far  from  unanimous  for 
the  Republic  would  be  ludicrously  short  of  the  truth.  Eng*- 
land  herself,  if  by  England  we  mean  the  numerical  majority 
of  her  inhabitants,  would  have  torn  down  the  Republic  with 
her  own  hands.  It  had  been  set  up  by  about  sixty  men  of 
iron  at  the  centre,  representing  the  Army,  and  perhaps  a 
third  of  the  general  population.  If  we  add  the  indifferents, 
who  had  accepted  the  Republic  as  a  /aif,  accompli,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Republic  within  England  herself  were  still  largely 
in  the  majority.  Had  Ireton's  plebiscite  been  tried,  and  none 
excluded,  this  would  have  been  found  out.  The  Army,  the 
Independents,  the  Sects,  thousands  and  thousands  of  thought- 
ful men  throughout  England,  with  a  great  following  of  those 
whom  the  Royalists  called  the  rag-tag  of  society,  would  cer- 
tainly have  voted  for  the  Republic.  With  many  of  them  it 
was  a  dream  realized,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  a  pos- 
session worth  dying  for,  the  beginning  of  a  Reig^i  of  the 
Saints,  But  with  what  masses  of  diverse  substance  all  over 
England  was  this  minority  mixed  !  There  were,  in  the  first 
place,  the  old  Episcopalian  Royalists,  consisting  of  all  of  the 
suppressed  Peerage  that  had  not  gone  into  exile,  and  of  the 
families  of  such,  together  with  the  ejected  Anglican  bishops 
and  clergy,  many  of  the  remaining  clergy  who  w^ere  still 
Anglican  at  heart,  and  numberless  knights  and  squires, 
cherishing  in  their  country  houses  their  old  faith  and  loyal 
memories,  and  maintaining  the  same  among^  the  yeomanry 
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and  the  tenantry.  More  numerous  still  were  the  Presbyterians, 
the  established  religious  denomination  of  the  land,  strong  in 
London  and  in  other  cities  and  towns,  and  now  the  more 
ardent  in  their  Royalism  out  of  remorse  for  their  past  ruth- 
lessness  in  that  struggle  with  the  King  which  had  ended  so 
tragically.  Theological  antipathy  mingled  with  their  political 
bitterness.  They  hated  the  chiefs  of  the  Commonwealth,  not 
only  as  the  murderers  of  the  King,  but  also  as  the  unabashed 
patrons  of  heresy  and  religious  toleration.  Add  these  Pres- 
byterians to  the  Royalists  of  the  old  school,  and  imagine  the 
latent  Roman  Catholics  dispersed  among  both,  and  it  will  be 
seen  what  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population  of  England 
were  submissive  to  the  new  powers  only  because  they  were 
compelled  and  silenced. 

A  book,  published  with  great  secrecy,  and  in  very  mys- 
terious circumstances,  Feb.  9,  164?8-9,  exactly  ten  days  after 
the  late  King's  death,  had  done  much  to  increase  the  Royalist 
enthusiasm.  EUiav  BatnXiKrj :  The  True  Portraicture  of  His 
Sacred  Majesiie  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings, — Rom,  viii.  More 
than  conqueroiir,  8fc. — Bona  agere  et  mala  pati  Regium  est. — 
MDCXLVIIl:  such  was  the  title-page  of  this  volume  (of  269 
pages  of  text,  in  small  octavo),  destined  by  fate,  rather  than 
by  merit,  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  books  of  the  world. 
No  printer's  or  publisher's  name  appeared  in  the  first  copies  ; 
but  there  was  a  prefixed  allegoric  design  by  the  engraver 
William  Marshall.  It  exhibited  the  well-known  person  of 
the  late  King,  kneeling  in  robes,  in  a  room  or  chapel,  at  a 
table,  on  which  was  the  Bible,  his  royal  crown  tumbled  oflF 
and  lying  on  the  floor,  but  a  crown  of  thorns  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  eye  directed  upwards  to  a  crown  of  glory 
shining  overhead.  In  the  background  was  a  kind  of  land- 
scape, with  trees,  and  a  raging  sea  behind,  with  angels  blow- 
ing at  the  waterspouts ;  and  scattered  through  the  design 
were  many  verbal  mottos,  such  as  "  Clarior  e  fenehr'xs^^  "  Ores- 
cit  sub  pondere  virtus^^  "  In  verho  tuo  spes  mea^ 

The  book,  so  elaborately  prepared  and  heralded,  consists  of 
twenty-eight  successive  chapters,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  King,  and  to  be  the  essence  of  his  spiritual 
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autobiography  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.    Each  chapter, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  begins  with  a  little  narrative^  or 
generally  rather  with  reflections  and   meditations  on   some 
passage  of  the  King's  life  the  narrative  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  ends  with  a  prayer  in  italics  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  remembered.     Thus  Chapter  I.  is 
entitled  "  Ujpon  his  Majesty* 8  calling  tAis  last  Parliament^^^  and 
consists  of  a  narrative  and  prayer  on  that  subject ;  Chapter  II. 
is  "  Ujion  the  Earl  of  Strafford^  sBeathy'*  and  gives  his  Majesty's 
meditations  and  compunctions  on  that  event,  with  a  prayer 
to  correspond ;   and   so   on  the  book  goes,   meditation  and 
prayer,  through  all  the  more  critical  junctures  of  the  King's 
history  from  1640  or  1641  to  near  his  death.     One  notes  a 
singular  absence  of  dates  or  other  indications  by  which  it 
could  be  known  whether  any  particular  meditation  and  prayer 
were  written  at  the  moment  of  the  juncture  to  which  they 
refer  or  afterwards  in  recollection  of  it,  and  also  a  kind  of 
hurry  or  huddling-up  at  the  end,  where  there  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  precision  in  this  respect,  and  where  there  is  most 
of  pathos.     Thus  it  is  not  till  Chapter  XXIII.  that  we  are  at 
Holmby,  or  the  commencement  of  the  King's  real  captivity 
in  Feb.  1646-7,  and  then,  after  three  chapters  devoted  to 
his  experiences  there — the  last  of  them   specially   entitled 
^^  Penitential  Meditations  and  Vows  in  the  Kiiig*s  Solitude  at 
Holmby  " — there  remain  but  three  chapters  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  "solitude,"  from  June  1647  onwards.     In  these  closing 
chapters,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  strain  becomes  most 
pathetic.     The  last  chapter  but  one,  which  is  pretty  long,  is 
addressed  "  To  the  Prmce  of  Wales^     It  begins :  "  Son,  if 
"  these  papers,  with  some  others,  wherein  I  have  set  down 
"  the  private  reflections  of  my  conscience,  and  my  most  im- 
"  partial  thoughts  touching  the  chief  passages  which  have 
"  been  most  remarkable  or  disputed  in  my  late  troubles,  come 
"to  your  hands,  to  whom  they  are  chiefly  designed,  they 
"  may  be  so  far  useful  to  you  as  to  state  your  judgment  aright 
"  in  what  hath  passed,  whereof  a  pious  is  the  best  use  can  be 
"  made,  and  they  may  also  give  you  some  directions  how  to 
"  remedy  the  present  distempers,  and  prevent,  if  God  will,  the 
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**  like  for  time  to  come.  It  is  some  kind  of  deceiving  and 
"  lessening  the  injury  of  my  long  restraint  when  I  find  my 
•'leisure  and  solitude  have  produced  something  worthy  of 
"  myself  and  useful  to  you,  that  neither  you  nor  any  other 
"  may  hereafter  measure  my  cause  by  the  success,  nor  my 
''judgment  of  things  by  my  misfortunes."  Then  come  advices 
to  the  Prince,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : — "  If  you  never  see 
"  my  &ce  again,  and  God  will  have  me  buried  in  such  a  bar- 
'^barous  imprisonment  and  obscurity  (which  the  perfecting 
"  some  men's  designs  requires),  wherein  few  hearts  that  love 
'*  me  are  permitted  to  exchange  a  word  or  a  look  with  me,  I 
do  require  and  entreat  you,  as  your  Father  and  your  King, 
that  you  never  suffer  your  heart  to  receive  the  least  check 
*'  against,  or  disaffection  from,  the  true  religion  established  in 
"  the  Church  of  England."  Again,  there  is  this  passage : — 
When  they  have  destroyed  me  (for  I  know  not  how  far  God 
may  permit  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  my  enemies  to  pro- 
ceed, and  such  apprehensions  some  men's  words  and  actions 
"  have  already  given  me),  as  I  doubt  not  but  my  blood  will 
"  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  to  heaven,  so  I  beseech  God  not  to 
"  pour  out  his  wrath  upon  the  generality  of  the  people,  who 
"have  either  deserted  me  or  engaged  against  me  through 
"the  artifice  and  hypocrisy  of  their  leaders;  whose  inward 
horror  will  be  their  first  tormentor,  nor  will  they  escape  ex- 
emplary judgments."  The  chapter  ends  thus : — "  At  worst, 
I  trust  I  shall  but  go  before  you  to  a  better  kingdom,  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  me,  and  me  for  it,  through  my 
"  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whose  mercies  I  commend  you  and 
"  all  mine.  Farewell,  till  we  meet,  if  not  on  earth,  yet  in 
"  heaven."  These  passages  would  certainly  date  the  chapter 
as  written  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  accordingly  the  last 
chapter  of  all  is  expressly  entitled  "  Meditations  upon  Deaths 
''after  the  Votes  of  non- Addresses  [Jan.  1647-8]  and  His 
'' Majesty  s  closer  imprisoyiment  in  Carisbrook  Castle^^  Here 
the  anticipations  of  a  violent  end  are  precise.  Thus,  in  one 
passage : — "  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  contend  with 
"  those  many  horrors  of  death  wherewith  God  suffers  me  to  be 
"  tempted ;  which  are  equally  horrid  either  in  the  suddenness 
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''  of  a  barbarous  assassination,  or  in  those  greater  formalities 
"whereby  my  enemies,  being  more  solemnly  cruel,  will,  it 
"  may  be,  seek  to  add,  as  those  did  who  cruciHed  Christ,  the 
"  mockery  of  Justice  to  the  cruelty  of  Malice."  He  is  re- 
signed, however,  to  his  lot,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  appended 
prayer  is  the  language  of  a  martyr  about  to  be  bea- 
tified : — "  When  their  hands  shall  be  heaviest  and  crudest 
"  upon  me,  O  let  me  fall  into  the  arms  of  Thy  tender  and 
"  eternal  mercies,  that  what  is  cut  off  of  my  life  in  this  miser- 
"  able  moment  may  be  repaired  in  Thy  ever-blessed  eternities. 
"  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  ray  eyes  have 
"  seen  Thy  salvation."^ 

Save  for  a  few  such  passages  as  we  have  quoted,  the  pathos 
of  which  lies  in  the  situation  they  represent,  the  *  Eikon 
Basilike '  is  a  rather  dull  performance,  in  third-rate  rhetoric, 
modulated  after  the  Liturgy,  and  without  incision,  point,  or  the 
least  shred  of  real  information  as  to  facts.  But  O  what  a 
reception  it  had !  Copies  of  it  ran  about  instantaneously, 
and  were  read  with  sobs  and  tears.  It  was  in  vain  that  Par- 
liament, March  16,  gave  orders  for  seizing  the  book.  It 
was  reprinted  at  once  in  various  forms,  to  supply  the  constant 
demand — which  was  not  satisfied,  it  is  said,  with  less  than 
fifty  editions  within  a  single  year ;  it  became  a  very  Bible  in 
English  Royalist  households.  There  were  copies  of  it  at  the 
Hague  by  the  3rd  of  April,  1649,  if  not  earlier  ;  and  a  Latin 
translation  and  a  French  translation  were  in  preparation  for 
circulation  over  the  Continent.  By  means  of  this  book,  in 
fact,  acting  on  the  state  of  sentiment  which  it  fitted,  there 
was  established,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  that  marvellous  worship  of  his  memory,  that  pas- 
sionate recollection  of  him  as  the  perfect  man  and  the  perfect 
king,  the  saint,  the  martyr,  the  all  but  Christ  on  earth 
again,  which  persisted  till  the  other  day  as  a  positive  reli- 
gious culina  of  the  English  mind,  and  still  lingers  in  certain 

1  I  ascertain  the  date  of  the  first  ap-  later  issue,  still   with   no   publisher's 

pearance  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  from  name,  but  with  "Reprinted  in  R.  M. 

Thomason's  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  **  An.  Dom.  1648  "  at  the  foot  of  the 

which  has  "  Feb.  9th,"  in  MS.,  on  the  title-page, 
title-page.    My  own  copy  is  one  of  a 
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quarters.  Marshall,  as  the  engraver  of  the  wondrous  allego- 
rical frontispiece,  was  perhaps  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  credit. 
He  had  succeeded  better  in  this  than  in  that  portrait  of 
Milton,  for  the  1645  edition  of  his  Poems,  for  which  Milton 
had  punished  him  so  savagely  in  his  Greek  epigram.^ 

We  have  spoken  of  the  opponents  of  the  New  Government 
as  "  silenced."  The  publication  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  (which 
was  followed  soon  by  the  publication  of  The  Papers  tohkh 
passed  at  Newcastle  betwixt  his  sacred  Majesty  ayid  Mr,  Alexander 
Henderson)  shows  that  this  was  true  only  in  a  limited  sense ; 
and  there  is  other  evidence,  in  extraordinary  quantity,  that 
Boyalism  asserted  its  unabated  strength,  and  now  fiercer  in- 
tensity, through  the  press.  "J  Handkerchief  for  Loyal 
^^Moumers^\'  ^^  The  Subject^  Sorrow :  or  Lamentation  upon  the 
^^  Death  of  BritaiiCs  Josiah^  King  Charles^  in  a  Sermon  on  Lam, 
''ir,  20,  hy  Br,  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London'';  ''The  Bevilish 
*' Conspiracy,  Hellish  Treason,  Heathenish  Condemnation,  and 
"  Bamnable  Murder,  committed  and  executed  by  the  Jews  against 
"  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  King :  as  it  was 
"  delivered  in  a  sermon,  Feb,  4,  by  Br,  Warner,  Bishop  of  Bo- 
*•  Chester  ": — such  are  the  titles  of  three  specimens  of  a  Royalist 
pamphlet-literature  that  was  now  abimdant.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  day  of  regular  newspapers,  after  a  humble 
fashion,  had  arrived,  and  that  every  week  in  London  there  were 
hawked  about  copies  of  many  different  news-sheets  of  small 
quarto  size,  all  of  them  unlicensed,  and  some  of  them  Royalist. 
Chief  among  the  Royalist  news-sheets  at  this  date  was  the 
Mercuritts  Pragmaticus,  edited  by  Marchamont  Needham. 

This  Marchamont  Needham,  one  of  the  first  of  English 
journalists  that  can  now  be  distinctly  named,  had  had  a  varied 
and  rather  discreditable  history.  Born  in  Oxfordshire  in 
1620,  and  educated  at  All  Souls',  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree,  he  had  come  to  London  at  the  age  of  eighteen 

*  Lowndes's  Bibliographer's  Manual,  1649,  they  say,  "Ane  unhappy  book, 

by  Bohn,  Art.  EutwKBa<nAucif  ;    Com-  "Euc«k  Boo-iAuc^,  does    us  much  pre- 

mons  Journals,  March  16, 1648— 9 ;  also  "judice."     In  the  Thoraason    collec- 

Baillie's  Letters,  III.  87,  where,  in  a  tion  there  is,  with  the  date  April  7, 

letter  from  the  Scottish  Commissioners  1648 — 9,  a  MS.  "  Copy  of  Verses  ex- 

at  the  Hague  to  the  Commission  of  "  plaining  the  Frontispiece  to  the  King's 

th£  Kirk  in  Scotland,  dated  April  8,  ''Book." 
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to  be  usher  in  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  bnt  had  left  that 
place  for  more  profitable  employment  as  a  clerk,  or  lawyer's 
assistant,  in  Gray's  Inn.  In  Aug.  1643,  or  a  year  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  while  still  not  more  than  three- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  made  a  great  stroke  in  life 
by  starting  the  ilercurius  Briiannieus,  a  newspaper  on  the 
popular  side,  in  opposition  to  the  Mercurum  Aulicus,  conducted 
at  Oxford  by  John  Birkenhead  and  others  on  the  King's 
side.  He  threw  into  it  some  wit,  and  a  great  deal  of  scurrility 
and  invective  against  the  King  and  the  Royalists,  sacrificing 
all,  says  Anthony  Wood,  to  ''the  beast  with  many  heads." 
He  became,  accordingly,  a  great  favourite  with  the  Londoners, 
and  seems  even  to  have  been  employed  occasionally  in  hack- 
work for  the  Parliament.  In  1645,  having  studied  physic, 
"  in  the  chemical  way,"  and  begun  to  practise  it,  "  by  that 
"and  his  writing  he  maintained  himself  in  a  very  genteel 
"fashion."  An  imprisonment  in  the  Gatehouse  for  some 
offence  or  other  had,  however,  disgusted  him  with  Parliament 
and  determined  him  to  change  his  politics.  After  his  release, 
liaving  contrived  an  introduction  to  the  King  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  had  knelt  before  his  Majesty,  kissed  his  Majesty's 
hand,  asked  forgiveness,  and  received  it.  One  of  the  first 
consequences  was  a  pamphlet  on  the  King^s  side,  called  Tie 
Case  of  the  Kingdom  stated.  Another,  even  more  important, 
was  the  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  started  Sept.  14,  1647,  and 
continued  ever  since.  Here  Needham  had  striven  to  undo  all 
he  had  formerly  done  in  the  Brilannicvs ;  and,  "  being  very 
"  witty,  satirical  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  full  of  loyalty," 
the  paper  "  made  him  known  to  and  admired  by  the  bravadoes 
"  and  wits  of  those  times,"  It  was,  indeed,  a  paper  of  ineffable 
ribaldry;  and  there  may  be  collected  from  it  the  choicest 
specimens  of  that  buflToon  rhetoric  of  the  day  against  the 
Roundheads  of  all  varieties,  and  against  Cromwell  and  his 
adherents  in  particular,  which  it  has  pleased  the  Literary 
Fates  to  let  pass  into  the  language  of  more  permanent  History. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  Needham  helped  in  the 
invention  of  those  numberless  nicknames  for  Cromwell,  some 
of  which   survive.     "The   Brewer,"  "Crum-Hell,"  "Noll," 
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"  Nod-Noll,"  "  Copper-face,"  "  The  Town-BuU,"  "  His  Nose- 
"  ship/'  and  latterly,  with  a  touch  of  superior  genius,  "  The 
"  Almighty  Nose  "  or  "  Nose  Almighty  ": — such  are  a  few  of 
the  metonymies  and  metaphors  one  or  other  of  which  always 
stood  for  Cromwell  in  the  pages  of  Pra^maticus.  That  the 
paper  had  not  been  put  down,  and  Needham  extinguished, 
is  now  the  wonder.  By  various  devices  for  secret  printing 
and  selling,  however,  and  by  absconding  from  London  occa- 
sionally, he  had  both  saved  himself  and  continued  his  journal, 
so  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Commonwealth,  Mercurius 
Pragmaticus  was  perhaps  the  sharpest  literary  thorn  in  its 
side.  It  surpassed,  in  talent  for  invective,  such  contemporary 
Royalist  journals  as  The  Man  in  the  Moon  and  The  Moderate^ 
and  was  far  cleverer  than  such  neutral  or  Government  papers 
as  The  Weekly  lutelligencery  The  Metropolitan  Nuncio,  and  The 
Army^s  Modest  Intelligencer} 

THE  aOVERNMENT  CONTINUED  IN  THE  RUMP  PARLIAMENT 
AND  THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  :  THEIR  FIRST  ACTS  : 
RESOLUTION  FOR  THE  RECONQUEST  OF  IRELAND  BY 
CROMWELL :  HOME  DIFFICULTIES  :  LILBURNE  AND  THE 
LONDON  CONSPIRACY  OF  LEVELLERS:  ARMY-MUTINY. — 
RELATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS  :  ASSASSINATION  OF 
DORISLAUS. — SUPPRESSION   OF  THE   LEVELLERS. 

Such  being  the  surroundings  and  such  the  internal  state  of 
the  infant  Commonwealth,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
men  at  the  centre,  though  they  had  but  recently  framed,  or 
adopted  from  Ireton,  the  famous  draft  Agreement  of  the  People, 
proposing  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  existing  fragment 
of  a  Parliament  and  a  new  general  election  after  a  Plebiscite 


1  Notes  from  my  readings  in  the 
Thomason  Collection  and  in  its  cata- 
logue ;  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon,  III.  1180— 
1190  (Memoirof  Needham).  In  Nichols's 
LiUrary  Anecdotes,  IV.  33—97,  there  is 
a  most  valuable  chronological  list  of 
early  English  newspapers,  with  the 
dates  in  most  cases  of  their  first  num- 
bers. From  this  list  it  appears  that  no 
fewer  than  170  weekly  papers  of  various 


kinds  and  various  shades  of  politics  had 
been  started  in  England  (chiefiy  in 
London)  between  the  commencement 
of  the  Civil  War  in  Aug.  1642  and  the 
King's  death  in  Jan.  1648 — 9.  Most  of 
these  had  perished  after  a  few  numbers; 
but  some  survived  into  the  Common- 
wealth, and  about  fifteen  new  ones  were 
started  within  the  first  four  months  of 
the  Commonwealth. 
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taken  on  fundamentals,  were  very  slow  to  carry  out  these 
proposals.  Henry  Marten's  witty  parable  at  a  later  dat«  was 
quite  applicable  now.  When  the  child  Moses  was  found  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  Pharaoh's 
daughter  wanted  a  nurse  for  it,  to  whom  but  the  child's 
own  mother,  said  Marten,  was  the  oiBce  entrusted  !  Better, 
then,  that  the  baby  Commonwealth  should  be  nursed  for  a 
while  by  those  who  had  brought  it  into  being  !  Such  by  this 
time  was  probably  Ireton's  own  opinion.  At  all  events, 
dissolution  by  the  end  of  April  was  impossible ;  and  the 
fragment  of  a  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State  set 
themselves  manfully  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
present.^ 

Some  of  their  acts,  indeed,  lay  in  the  past  as  already  done. 
Such  was  the  Trial,  by  another  special  High  Court  of  Justice, 
of  the  chief  delinquents,  next  to  the  King,  that  had  been  left 
in  their  bands — the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (Earl  of  Cambridge  in 
the  English  Peerage),  the  Earl  of  Holland,  Lord  Goring,  Lord 
Capel,  and  Sir  John  Owen.  The  Trial  had  been  duly  con- 
cluded ;  and,  after  votes  of  mercy  in  Parliament  in  favour  of 
Goring  and  Owen,  the  other  three  had  died  on  the  scafiTold 
(March  9).  By  Hamilton's  death,  without  male  issue,  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  had  become  the  second  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  had  begun  to  be  so  styled  at  the  Hague  even 
while  we  have  been  speaking  of  him  there  by  his  old  name  of 
Lanark.  A  few  other  unpardonable  culprits  were  on  the  pro- 
scribed list  as  banished,  or  were  reserved  in  prison  for  punish- 
ment ;  but  on  the  whole  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
not  to  trouble  people  too  much  for  past  offences. — There  had 
been  some  trouble  with  the  Law-Courts,  six  of  the  twelve 
Judges  having  declined  to  serve  under  the  Commonwealth ; 
but  the  difficulty  had  been  met  by  new  appointments  and 
promotions,  including  the  nomination  of  Whitlocke  and  Lisle 
jointly  to  be  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  old  Seal 
had  been  broken  to  pieces  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  a  work- 
man brought  in  on  purpose,  and  it  was  a  new  B/Cpublican  seal 

1  Henry  Marten's  parable  was  not  propounded  till  1653.    See  Clar.  792. 
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that  was  in  the  custody  of  these  gentlemen.  The  Acts  formally 
abolishing  the  Kingly  office  and  the  House  of  Peers  had  been 
passed,  and  ordered  to  be  published ;  and  there  had  been 
published  also  a  national  Republican  manifesto,  mainly  of 
Whitlocke's  penning,  entitled,  Declaration  for  the  SatUf action 
of  the  Kingdom  [sic !]  touching  the  late  Proceedings  of  the  Par- 
liament,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  translated  immediately 
into  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch  (March  17).  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick's tenure  of  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  had  been 
abolished^  and  the  duties  of  that  great  office  vested  in  the 
Council  of  State  (Feb.  20),  with  the  result,  three  days  after- 
vrards,  that  Robert  Blake,  Edward  Popham,  and  Richard 
Dean,  were  appointed  Generals  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Republic. 
The  care  of  the  late  King's  library  at  St.  James's,  now  called 
"  The  Public  Library,"  with  the  statues  and  pictures  therein, 
had  in  like  manner  been  committed  to  the  Council  of  State ; 
and  there  had  been  votes  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  personal 
estates  of  the  late  King  and  Queen,  and  some  votes  of  taxa- 
tion. Other  such  measures,  indispensable  in  the  new  adjust- 
ment of  things,  the  reader  can  imagine  miscellaneously  for 
himself.   We  shall  take  affairs  now  in  their  main  current.^ 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1648-9,  the  Council  of  State  ascer- 
tained, and  on  the  6th  they  reported  to  the  House,  that  the 
total  of  the  available  military  forces  then  in  England  and 
Wales  was  44,373  horse  and  foot,  that  all  these  were  needed 
for  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  that,  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  and  the  relief  of  what  troops  there  were  then  in 
Ireland,  if'120,000  a  month  would  be  necessary.  It  was 
agreed  at  the  same  time  between  the  Council  and  the  House 
that  12,000  horse  and  foot  from  the  English  army  should  be 
sent  over  to  Ireland  to  reinforce  or  replace  the  said  exhausted 
troops.  Farther  communications  as  to  the  modelling  of  this 
Army  of  12,000  for  Ireland  having  then  passed  between  the 
Council  of  State  and  the  House,  it  was  recommended  by  the 
Council  of  State,  March  15,  that  Lieutenant -General  Cromwell 

^Commons  Journals  of  dates  given  Whitlocke's  lapse  into  the  word  "King- 

and  of  various  others;  ParL  Hist,  of  ''dom"  in  his  document  is  rather  char> 

same  months ;  Godwin,  Vol.  III.  early  acteristic. 
chapters;    Whitlocke,  March  14 — lo. 
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9»hotiId  be  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  Armv.  On 
the  30th  of  the  same  month  the  House  approTed  of  the 
imf^frestion  and  appointed  Cromwell  aeeordinglj,  at  the  same 
time  reaolving  that  Fairfax  should  still  be  the  supreme  General 
of  all  the  Forces  of  the  Parliament,  whether  in  England  or  in 
Ireland.  Probablj  Cromwell  himself,  out  of  generous  r^;ard 
for  Fairfax,  had  arranged  this  matter  of  etiquette.^ 

Thus,  in  3Iarch  1648-9,  the  Govemment  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  declared  itself  on  one  great  point.  They  had 
reffolved  that  the  first  scene  of  action  should  be  Ireland.  The 
Scots  might  go  on  under  the  Argyle  rule,  pleasing  themselves 
with  the  fiction  that  Charles  II.  was  their  King,  and  nego- 
tiating with  him  at  the  Hague  till  he  should  agree  to  their 
terms ;  but  meanwhile^  so  far  as  appeared,  the  prime  danger 
was  not  in  that  quarter.  The  prime  danger  was  in  Ireland, 
now  lost  to  English  control,  and  given  up  to  Ormond  and 
chaos,  save  for  the  small  footing  in  the  east  and  north  re- 
tained by  Colonel  Michael  Jones,  Colonel  George  Monk,  and 
Sir  Charles  Coote.  Charles  II.  or  no  Charles  II.,  Ireland  must 
be  recovered  and  re-attached  to  England ! — Which  main  re- 
solution having  been  taken,  the  procedure  of  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth,  so  far  as  it  did  not  consist  in  the 
necessary  preparations  for  Cromwell's  expedition  into  Ireland 
and  in  orders  for  the  fleets  with  which  Blake,  Fopham,  and 
Dean  were  to  keep  all  the  seas  clear,  resolved  itself  into 
(1)  Dealings  with  Home  Difficulties,  and  (2)  Diplomacy  with 
Foreign  Powers. 

What  the  Home  Difficulties  were  we  have  already  seen. 
One  of  the  most  annoying  was  the  license  of  the  Royalist 
press  in  London.  To  tins  matter  the  Council  of  State  had 
begun  at  once  to  attend.  As  early  as  Feb.  23  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  Council  for  the  apprehension  of  one  Thom- 
son, the  printer  of  a  protest  of  the  imprisoned  and  secluded 
members  of  Parliament;  and  next  day  his  examination  was 
referred  to  a  Committee.  On  the  26th  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  Council-warrants  in  future  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  such  persons  as  should  either  speak  or  act  any- 

'  Onlur  Books  of  Council  of  State  and  Commons  Journals  for  the  days  named. 
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thing  against  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  March,  eight  days  after  Bradshaw  had  taken  his 
seat  as  Lord  President,  the  power  of  signing  such  warrants 
was  entrusted  to  him.^  Needham  or  Pragmaticu^  might  now 
be  reached.  The  Council  began,  however,  with  a  yet  more 
formidable  antagonist,  or  nest  of  antagonists. 

The  world  was  never  to  hear  the  last  of  John  Lilburne. 
We  left  him  sixteen  months  ago  (Vol.  III.  p.  583)  a  dis- 
appointed spectator  at  the  Rendezvous  at  Ware,  when  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  crushed  the  Mutiny  of  the  Levellers  or  ultra- 
democrats  in  the  A.rmy,  quashed  the  Army-agitatorships,  and 
pledged  the  Army  to  that  course  of  obedience  to  their  chiefs 
which  had  led  to  triumph  and  the  Republic  at  last.  Through 
all  the  interval  Lilburne,  with  the  recollection  of  that  scene  in 
his  mind,  and  especially  of  the  poor  mutineer,  named  Arnald^ 
whom  it  had  been  then  necessary  to  shoot,  had  been  nursing 
his  wrath,  watching  events,  and  writing  more  pamphlets. 
He  had  written  about  fifty  pamphlets  in  all  between  1640 
and  the  end  of  1648.  But  the  formation  of  the  Republic  was  a 
glorious  new  opportunity.  To  Lilbume's  mind  it  was  not  a 
Republic  of  the  right  sort,  but  a  crafty  imposition  upon 
England ;  and,  in  the  name  of  English  liberty,  he  and  his 
associates  would  speak  out.  They  first  did  so  on  the  26th  of 
Feb.,  when  Lilburne  and  others  appeared  as  petitioners  to  the 
House  and  delivered  in  a  paper  called  The  Serious  Apprehensions 
of  a  part  of  the  People  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
was  not  enough.  On  the  1st  of  March  there  appeared  a 
pamphlet  called  EnglancTs  New  Chains  Discovered^  consisting 
of  a  criticism  of  that  draft  "  Agreement  of  the  People"  by 
Ireton  which  was  assumed  to  represent  the  theoretical  views 
of  the  existing  powers ;  and  on  the  24th  of  March  this  was 
followed  by  two  more  pamphlets  from  the  same  quarter. 
One  of  these  bore  the  quaint  title  of  The  Ilunthig  of  the  Foxes 
from  Newmarket  and  Triploe  Heath  to  Whitehall  by  Five  Small 
BeagleSy  and  professed  to  be  a  tracking  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  the  other  Army  grandees,  in  their  nefarious  practices, 

1  Order  Books  of  Council. 
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from  the  time  when  the  Army  was  quartered  at  the  places 
named,  and  the  Agitatorships  were  in  full  action  (June  1647), 
to  their  present  usurped  pre-eminence.  The  other  was  a 
Second  Pari  of  England! a  New  Chains  Discovered,  much  more 
violent  than  the  "  First  Part."  It  declared  the  Parliament 
to  be  "  under  the  dominion  of  a  Council  of  State  and  a  con- 
"  stitution  of  a  new  and  unexperienced  nature '' ;  it  protested 
against  the  proposal  in  that  constitution  that  each  Parliament 
should  sit  six  months  only  while  the  Council  of  State  should 
hold  office  for  eighteen ;  it  objected  in  any  case  to  the  actual 
composition  of  the  Council  of  State,  e.  g.  to  the  five  ex-Peers  in 
it ;  it  denied  the  right  of  the  Representative  House  itself  to 
erect  or  abolish  Courts  of  Justice;  it  demanded  more  pro- 
vision for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  more  liberty  for  the 
press ;  it  begged  Parliament  to  "dissolve  this  present  Council 
"  of  State,  and  manage  affairs  by  committees  of  short  con- 
'^  tinuance ; "  and  it  begged  the  House  also,  in  its  arrangements 
for  the  Parliament  that  was  to  succeed  itself,  to  see  that  there 
should  not  be  a  day  of  interval  between  the  two,  and  to 
revive  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  so  as  to  bring  in  plenty 
of  new  men.  Here  was  a  revelation  of  a  danger  for  the 
Commonwealth  differing  from  all  we  have  heretofore  enu- 
merated, and  not  yet  taken  sufficiently  into  account.  It 
was  a  proclamation  of  a  war  within  the  Republic  itself,  of  a 
war  of  the  ultra-Republicans,  or  Republicans  of  the  Levelling 
creed,  against  the  framers  and  guardians  of  the  existing 
Republic.  As  it  was  not  known  how  wide  the  canker  might 
extend,  and  especially  whether  it  was  not  already  festering  in 
the  Army,  as  a  relic  or  reappearance  of  the  ultra-democracy  of 
the  old  Agitatorships^  there  was  no  small  alarm.  On  the 
27th  of  March  the  Second  Part  of  England's  New  Chains  was 
discussed  and  condemned  in  the  House,  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  Council  of  State  to  find  out  the  authors,  contrivers,  and 
printers,  and  proceed  against  them  for  high  treason,  and  to 
Fairfax  to  make  due  inquiries  as  to  complicity  in  the  Army.  It 
was  already  known  that  the  immediate  authors  and  contrivers 
were  four  of  the  ^^five  small  beagles"  aforesaid  : — viz.  John 
LiLBURNE,  still  styled  "  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  "  Richard  Over- 
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TOK,  his  fonner  coadjutor  in  the  ultra-democratic  propa- 
gandism  in  the  Army  (Vol.  III.  528-529) ;  William  Walwyn, 
a  merchant  in  some  small  way,  mentioned  long  ago  as  a 
sectary  of  a  peculiar  type  (Vol.  III.  163)  ;  and  Thomas  Prince. 
The  combination  of  levelling  principles  in  politics  with 
extreme  religious  heterodoxy  in  at  least  two  of  the  four  is 
worth  noting.  Overton,  it  is  believed,  had  been  the  chief 
author  of  the  famous  materialistic  tract  of  1643,  called  MatCs 
^lortality  {y q\.  III.  156-157),  though  Clement  Wrighter  may 
have  helped  ;  and  Walwyn  was  accused  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
lawfulness  of  suicide,  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  Anti-Scrip- 
turism,  and  general  Jesuitry.  Indeed,  there  is  proof  that 
the  more  pious  Anabaptists  of  London,  such  as  Richardson, 
Kiffin,  and  Spilsbury,  held  purposely  aloof  from  all  four,  and 
from  their  conspiracy.' 

Wednesday  the  28th  of  March  was  a  tremendous  day  in 
the  Council  of  State  at  Derby  House.  Very  early  in  the 
morning  Lilburne  had  been  arrested  in  his  lodging  at  Win- 
chester House,  Southwark,  and  marched  by  a  body  of  soldiers 
through  the  streets  to  St.  Paul's,  where  he  found  Walwyn 
and  Prince  also  under  arrest.  After  having  seen  the  warrant, 
and  had  their  "  morning's  draughts  "  at  a  public-house  with 
the  officers  in  charge,  the  three  had  been  taken  by  water  to 
Whitehall  and  so  to  Derby  House.  Thither  meanwhile 
Overton  also  had  been  conveyed,  having  been  captured  asleep 
by  Colonel  Axtell,  in  what  seems  to  have  be«i  a  very  squalid 


1  Commons  Journals  of  dates  given 
and  of  April  2  ;  Catalogue  of  Thomason's 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum  ;  copy 
of  the  Second  Part  qf  England*$  New 
Ckaiiu  there  ;  Carlvle's  Cromwell  (edit. 
1857),  II.  17—18 ;  tract  of  June  2, 1649, 
in  the  Thomason  Collection,  called  The 
DiKoverer.  There  is,  in  the  same  col- 
lection, a  curious  tract  of  Walwyn's 
own,  caUed  The  Fountain  of  Slaunder 
Duecvered  (May  30,1649), in  wMch,  in  a 
maundering,  half-educated  style,  of  veiy 
small  ability,  he  gives  a  sketcn  of  his 
life.  He  had  come  from  Worcestershire ; 
had  been  ilfteex^  years  in  the  parish  of 
St  Jamea,  Garlick  Hill,  near  Moorfiekls, 
and  still  lived  there ;  had  been  married 
twenty-one    years    and  "had   almost 


"twenty  children;"  had  never,  in  his 
merchandizing,  been  beyond  the  seas, 
but  had  had  a  brother  who  died  in 
Flanders,  and  whose  funeral  in  a  proper 
Protestant  way  had  cost  him  near  50/. 
That  would  show  he  was  no  Jesuit ; 
and  that  all  the  stories  of  his  extreme 
hostility  to  religion  were  untrue — e.  g. 
that  he  "  desired  to  have  all  the  Bibles 
"  in  England  burnt," — would  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  looked  into  the  pamphlets 
(five  of  them  named)  which  he  had 
written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards 
of  the  Oangrccna.  Only  he  confessed 
he  was  "  an  enemy  to  superstition  "  and 
a  radical  Reformer,  who  might  expect 
the  same  treatment  that  men  of  his 
stamp  had  always  received  in  this  world. 
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domicile,  and  in  disreputable  company.     The  Council  having 
now  met,  they  were  called  in  one  by  one,  Lilbame  first.     "  I 
marched  into  the  room,"  he  says,  "  with  my  hat  on ;  but, 
looking  about  me,  I  saw  divers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
present,  and  so  I  put  it  ofi;"     Bradshaw  having  informed 
him  of  the  charge,  and  having  given  him  leave  to  say  any- 
thing he  liked,   "  Well,  then,  Mr.   Bradshaw,"   John  had 
begun,  "  with  your  fevour,  thus :  I  am  an  Englishman  bom, 
bred,  and  brought  up ;  and  England  is  a  nation  governed, 
bounded,  and  limited  bv  laws  and  liberties."     So  on  at  some 
length,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of  State  as  of 
any  authority  in  England,  till^  on  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
Bradshaw  said,  "  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lilbume,  you  need  not' 
^^  be  so  earnest  and  have  spent  so  much  time :  this  Coimcil  doth 
"  not  go  about  to  try  you."     Again  Lilbume  said  something ; 
after  which  he  withdrew,  and  Walwyn  was  called  in.     While 
the  Council  were  interrogating  Walwyn,  Lilbume  chatted 
with  Overton  and  Prince  in  the  adjoining  room ;  and  then 
Overton  had  his  turn  with  the  Council,  and  then  Prince.     A 
second  time  Lilbume  was  called  in  by  himself,  and  asked  if 
he  would  acknowledge  having  had  a  hand  in  the  obnoxious 
tract.     This   question   he   refused  to  answer,  breaking  out 
again    about  Law  and   Liberty^   and    protesting  especially 
against  being  in  martial  custody,  instead  of  civil.     "  If,  for 
"  all  this,"  he  said,  "  you  shall  send  me  back  to  the  military 
"  sword  again,  either  to   Whitehall  or  any  other  such-like 
"  garrisoned  place  in  England,  I  do  solemnly  protest,  before 
"  the  Eternal  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  I  will  fire  it,  and 
"  bum  it  down  to  the  ground,  if  possibly  I  can,  although  I 
"  be  burnt  to  ashes  with  the  flames  thereof."     With  a  signifi- 
cant look  at  Cromwell,  he  says,  he  added  something  about  his 
past  experience  of  the  honour  and  justice  of  Army  grandees. 
The  other  three,  also  severally  called  in  a  sepond  time,  still 
declined  the  Council's  authority.     "  After  we  were  all  come 
"  out,''  says  Lilbume,  "  and  all  four  in  a  room  close  by  them, 
"  all  alone,  I  laid  my  ear  to  their  door  and  heard  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell  (I  am  sure  of  it)  very  loud,  thumping  his 
fist  upon  the  Council  table  till  it  rang  again,  and  heard 
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"  him  speak  in  these  very  words,  or  to  this  effect :  *  I  tell 
"  *  you,  Sir,  you  have  no  other  way  to  deal  with  these  men 
"  *  but  to  break  them  to  pieces.' ''  More  follows  of  what  he 
overheard  Cromwell  say,  with  the  information  that  he  thinks 
it  was  Ludlow's  voice  that  pressed  for  admitting  them  to  bail^ 
and  this  addition :  "  Upon  which  discourse  of  Cromwell's  the 
"  blood  ran  up  and  down  in  my  veins,  and  I  heartily  wished 

myself  in  again  amongst  them  (being  scarce  able  to  contain 

myself),  that  so  I  might  have  gone  five  or  six  storeys  higher 
*'than  I  did  before."  It  was  not  till  twelve  at  night  that 
the  Council  broke  up,  after  committing  the  four  prisoners  to 
the  Tower.* 

On  the  same  day  the  House  ordered  an  Act  to  be  prepared 
against  ministers  of  London^  or  in  England  and  Wales 
generally,  who  should  vent  sedition  in  their  pulpits.  This 
had  been  suggested  by  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Cawton,  a 
Presbyterian  parish  minister  in  the  city,  who  had  prayed  for 
Charles  II.  publicly,  and  spoken  for  him  in  his  sermon.  Ifc 
took  some  time  to  pass  the  Act ;  but  meanwhile  both  the 
House  and  the  Council  were  vigilant.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Abraham  Reynoldson,  was  ejected  from  his  office, 
fined  £2009,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  a  month  (April  2), 
for  having  refused  to  proclaim  the  Act  abolishing  the  Kingly 
office,  and  one  or  two  Aldermen  were  discharged  with  him,  or 
soon  afterwards.  There  were  orders  against  the  circulation  of 
Lilburne's  New  Chains,  and  of  other  and  newer  pamphlets 
which  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  contrived  to  send  forth 
from  the  Tower.  Also,  in  spite  of  three  great  petitions  in 
favour  of  Lilbume,  sent  in,  or  forthcoming,  from  his  London 
admirers,  one  of  them  signed  entirely  by  women,  the  House 
resolved  (April  11)  to  keep  him  and  his  companions  in  the 
Tower  for  fnture  trial.^ 

Lilburne's  tenets,   or  wilder  tenets  still,  it  appeared,  did 

1  Order  Book  of  CoancU  of  State,  famous  day.    It  was  published  from 

March  28, 1649 ;  and  Tract  called  The  the  Tower,  April  11,  i.e.  within  a  fort- 

Pidttiv  of  ike  Council  <if  StcUe  held  night  after  the  facts,  and  is  altogether 

forth  to  the  free  People  of  England^  a  curiosity. 

being  in  fact  an  account  by  Lilbume  ^  Commons  Journals  of  days  named 

himself,  with  additions  by  Overton  and  and  of  March  6,  and  Council  Order 

the  others,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Books. 
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pervade  considerable  masses,  both  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Army.  Beyond  the  Levellers,  who  would  raze  down  all  to 
one  flat  surface,  there  was  a  sect,  calling  themselves  "The 
Diggers,"  who  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  foundations.  They 
consisted,  however,  only  of  a  poor  company  of  half-crazed 
men,  who  had  gone  out  with  a  retired  Army-man  as  their 
Prophet,  to  live  on  the  Surrey  hills,  planting  roots  and  beans, 
inviting  all  the  world  to  join  them,  and  preaching  the  com- 
munity of  goods  and  the  iniquity  of  park-palings.  These 
"  Communists  "  were  easily  dispersed  ;  but  there  was  harder 
work  with  the  "  Levellers "  proper.  A  spirit  of  mutiny 
which  had  been  latent  for  some  time  among  the  common 
soldiers  of  the  regiments  quartered  in  London,  or  which  was 
apparent  at  first  only  in  the  form  of  petitions  in  Lilburne's 
phraseology,  and  demands  for  a  renewal  of  the  system  of 
Agitatorships  among  the  rank  and  file,  broke  out  at  length  iu 
distinct  riot  at  the  Bull  Inn  in  Bishopsgate  Street.  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  had  to  hurry  to  the  spot.  Their  presence  was 
conclusive.  Fifteen  of  the  mutineers  were  tried  by  Court- 
Martial ;  six  were  condemned  to  death  ;  five  of  these  were 
pardoned ;  but  one  of  them,  Robert  Lockyer,  a  young  trooper, 
very  popular  with  his  comrades,  was  shot  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard (April  26).  There  was  much  lamentation  for  him,  with 
a  great  demonstration  in  the  streets  at  his  funeral ;  but  the 
Levellers  in  the  London  regiments  had  been  taught  their 
lesson.^ 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  Council  of  State  had  been 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  eight  of  their  number  to  consider, 
with  the  benefit  of  Selden's  advice,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  to  "  other  Na- 
"  tions,  Kingdoms,  and  Republics."  The  subject  had  recurred 
once  or  twice,  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  since  the  King's  death, 
between  England  and  the  Dutch.  There  was  still  aDutch  ambas- 
sador in  London,  left  there  after  the  departure  of  the  special 
embassy  that  had  pleaded  for  the  King's  life ;  and  Mr.  Walter 

1  Whitlocke,  March  I  and  3,  and  April  17,20,  and  26;  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  IT. 
•22-26 ;  Godwin,  111.  C4  et  se<i. 
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Strickland,  who  was  English  Resident  at  the  Hague,  wad 
believed  to  be  a  very  good  man  for  that  post.  It  was  thought 
desirable^  however,  that  some  more  express  envoy  to  the 
United  Provinces  should  be  conjoined  with  Strickland.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  l8th  of  April,  the  Council  of  State  resolved 
to  recommend  Dr.  Isaac  Dorislaus  as  a  fit  person  for  the 
mission.  A  Dutchman  by  birth  and  education,  he  had  been 
long  a  naturalized  Englishman ;  he  had  married  an  English 
wife,  and  had  held,  at  various  times,  important  offices  and 
trusts  in  England.  He  had  been  History  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  in  Gresham  College,  Advocate  General  of 
Essex's  Parliamentarian  Army,  and,  last  of  all,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the  late  King's  trial.  He  was  the 
very  man  to  represent  English  interests  at  the  Hague  I  So  it 
was  thought ;  and  Dorislaus,  having  received  his  credentials, 
took  ship  for  Holland  immediately.  It  was  a  fatal  mission. 
He  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  was  sitting  at  supper 
at  the  public  table  in  an  inn  called  "  The  Swan,"  when  some 
men  in  masks  entered,  begged  the  company  not  to  disturb 
themselves,  and  stabbed  him  dead  (May  3).  It  was  believed 
that  the  assassins  were  some  Scottish  refugee-officers^  of 
Montrose's  following.^ 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  Dorislaus  reached  London 
on  the  9th  of  May;  and  for  some  days  there  was  a  profound 
sensation  on  the  subject,  with  discussions  in  the  Council  and  in 
Parliament,  and  votes  of  a  pension  of  ^^200  a  year  for  his  son, 
j^500  at  once  for  each  of  his  daughters,  and  a  public  funeral 
when  his  body  should  be  brought  home.  There  would  be 
some  difficulty,  it  was  now  seen,  in  finding  men  willing  to 
go  abroad  on  such  perilous  diplomatic  service.  There  was 
more  pressing  business  on  foot,  however,  than  the  choice  of 
a  successor  to  Dorislaus;  and  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  had  been 
away  from  their  places  in  the  Council  since  the  7th  of  May, 
attending  to  that  business  in  their  military  capacity. — The 
Levellers  in  the  London   regiments   had   been  brought  to 

'  Council    Order   Books    of   dates ;  lish   cavaliers  in  disguise,  and    some 

Clarendon,  711  and  7^ ;  Wood's  Ath.  such  were  suspected ;   but  Clarendon 

III.  666— 7;  Whitlocke,  May9.   Whit-  was  at  the  Hague,  and  waa  likely  to 

lock**  <rM^<ikA  of  the  aasassins  as  Eng«  know. 
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order  by  mere  Court-martial;  but  there  were  actual  insur- 
rections of  Levellers  in  the  Midlands  and  elsewhere,  requiring 
stronger  measures.  A  Captain  William  Thompson,  from  his 
rendezvous  at  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  horse,  had  sent  forth  (May  6)  a 
manifesto,  called  England^s  Standard  Advanced^  or  a  Declara- 
tian  from,  Mr,  William  Thompson  and  the  oppressed  people  of 
this  nation  under  his  conduct:  which  manifesto  was,  in  fact, 
a  proclamation  of  adhesion  to  Lilbume  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  with  a  demand  for  their  release,  for  revival  of  the 
old  system  of  Army-agitatorships,  and  for  vengeance  for  the 
blood  of  Lockyer,  and  of  his  predecessor  in  martyrdom, 
Amald.  In  Gloucestershire  and  at  Salisbury  there  were 
similar  outbreaks  among  disaffected  regiments;  there  were 
communications  between  the  centres  of  disaffection;  a  little 
delay,  and  there  would  be  a  junction  of  forces  and  a  march- 
ing rebellion  of  thousands.  Fortunately,  Thompson's  own 
Colonel,  coming  suddenly  upon  him  and  his  band  at  Banbury, 
overpowered  them  at  once  (May  10),  only  Thompson  himself 
and  a  few  others  escaping.  It  remained  for  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  to  deal  with  the  other  masses.  As  usual,  they 
accomplished  the  task  to  perfection.  The  Salisbury  muti- 
neers, a  thousand  strong,  had  marched  north  through  part 
of  Hants  and  through  Berks,  gathering  other  insurgent 
bodies  in  their  route,  but  opposed  at  a  bridge  over  the  Isis 
by  the  same  Colonel  that  had  routed  Thompson,  so  that  they 
had  to  wade  or  swim  the  river  higher  up  in  order  to  reach 
Burford  in  Oxfordshire.  There  it  aU  ended.  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  on  the  way  to  Salisbury,  had 
doubled  north  in  pursuit ;  a  single  day's  extraordinary  march 
brought  them  to  Burford ;  and  at  midnight,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  Cromwell  entered  the  town  with  2000  men.  There 
were  some  shots,  but  no  battle :  all  had  to  surrender.  The 
necessary  Council  of  War  followed,  with  the  usual  clemency 
of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  executing  its  decisions.  Comet 
Thompson,  brother  of  the  Captain,  and  two  Corporals,  were 
shot ;  a  Comet  Dean,  sentenced  also  to  be  shot,  was  reprieved 
as  penitent  at  the  last  moment;   the  rest^  who  had  been 
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looking  on,  and  regarded  themselves  as  liable  to  decimation, 
were  but  well  lectured  and  dismissed,  as  men  who  must  be 
under  disgrace  for  a  time,  but  might  yet  be  useful  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  fugitive  Captain  Thompson  having 
been  overtaken  in  a  wood  and  killed  fighting  some  days 
afterwards,  the  insurrection  of  the  Levellers  was  over,  and 
the  Commonwealth  was  safe.^ 

TRIUMPHANT  CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  :  THE  FAIB- 
FAXIAN  CREATION  AT  OXFORD,  AND  THE  LONDON  CITY 
BANQUET  :  REMOVAL  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OP  STATE  TO 
WHITEHALL  :  REMOVAL  OF  CHARLES  II.  FROM  THE 
HAGUE  :  DEPARTURE  OF  CROMWELL  FOR  THE  LORD- 
LIEUTENANCY  OF  IRELAND:  STATE  OF  ENGLAND  AS  HE 
LEFT   IT. 


On  the  19th  of  May,  1649,  just  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Levellers,  Oxford  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  ceremonial 
and  festival.  The  presence  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the 
vicinity,  or  rather  their  arrival  in  the  city  on  the  17th,  had 
suggested  to  the  University  authorities  that  there  should  be 
a  grand  demonstration  of  fraternity  between  the  University 
and  the  Army.  For  Oxford,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  no 
longer  the  old  Oxford.  The  resistance  to  the  Parliamentary 
Visitation  and  imposition  of  the  Covenant,  which  had  been 
begun  in  1647  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Fell  (Vol.  III. 
pp.  545,  546),  and  which  had  been  protracted  with  the  most 
desperate  obstinacy  by  him,  his  wife,  the  Pro-Vicechancellors 


1  Notes  from  Council  Order  Books  of 
Hay ;  Wliitlocke,  various  dates  in  same 
month ;  Clement  Walker's  History  of  In- 
dependency, Part  II.  167—171,  where 
Captain  Thompson's  manifesto  is  given ; 
Godwin,  III.  70—78 ;  Carlyle's  Crom- 
well, II.  26—28.  The  gravity  of  the 
crisis  is  attested  by  not  a  few  contem- 
porary printed  tracts  besides  Thomp- 
son's manifesto  (w^^c^  reached  London, 
May  12) :  e.g.  2%«  Unanimow  [Level- 
ling DtdaraUon  of  Colonel  Seroopt's 
and  CommiaBary  General  IreUnCs  Regi- 
menu  ai  a  Rendezvous  at  Old  Santm, 
thellth  of  May,  1649,  and  .-t  Deelara- 
Utmfrom  his  EzceUeney  [Fairfax]  %pith 


the  advice  of  his  Council  of  War,  con- 
cerning the  present  distempers  of  part  of 
Commismry  General  Iretoh's  and  of 
Colonel  Scroope's  Regiments,  dated 
"Aulton,  Hampshire,  May  12,  1649." 
In  Mercurius  Britannicus  for  May  8— 
15  (No.  3  of  that  newspaper),  there  is 
this  piece  of  news,  under  date  "  Wed- 
"nesday.  May  9**— "This  day  the  Lo. 
"General  [Fairfax]  and  Lieutenant 
"General  [Cromwell]  rendezvoused  a 
"  party  of  horse  in  Hyde  Park,  and  from 
"  thence  began  their  march,  to  suppress 
" the  parties  of  horse  called  Levellers" 
Five  days,  therefore,  suflSced  for  the 
whole  military  part  of  the  business. 
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that  came  in  his  room  afler  he  was  taken  to  London  in 
custody,  and  by  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Fellows,  and  Scholars 
generally,  had  ended  as  it  could  not  but  end.  In  the  course 
of  1648  the  University  had  been  cleared  of  all  the  most 
oppugnant  Heads,  Fellows,  and  Officials^  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  hundreds,  and  brought  into  a  condition  similar 
to  that  in  which  Cambridge  had  been  since  1644.  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  Chancellor ;  the  Vice-Chancellor  was 
Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  from  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  who  had  been  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  instead 
of  Dr.  Fell ;  seven  of  the  old  Heads  of  Houses  and  three  of 
the  old  University  Professors  had  conformed  and  retained 
oflSce ;  twelve  of  the  old  Heads  and  six  of  the  old  Professors 
had  been  ejected,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  new  men — ^about 
half  of  these  being  Divines  of  note  from  the  Westminster 
Assembly;  the  very  Proctors  were  to  correspond.  On  the 
whole,  with  this  inftision  from  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  with  the  pledge  which  all  or  most  of  the  Heads  had 
given  to  the  Covenant,  Oxford,  like  the  sister  University, 
now  wore  the  Presbyterian  colours.  This  was  not  to  prevent, 
however,  the  special  demonstration  of  good  will  to  the  new 
Republic  and  its  rulers  which  circumstances  had  made  appro- 
priate. Accordingly,  arrangements  having  been  hurriedly 
made,  and  the  Colleges  vying  with  each  other  in  hospitalities 
to  the  illustrious  visitors,  there  was  a  great  University 
meeting,  at  which  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  created  Doctors 
of  Law,  while  the  honorary  M.A.  degree  was  conferred  on 
Colonels  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Harrison,  Ingoldsby,  Hewson, 
Okey,  and  six  other  oflScers,  with  a  reserve  of  the  same  for 
Colonel  Cobbet,  Joyce  of  Holmby  House  celebrity,  and  some 
others  not  present,  but  whose  names  were  written  down  for 
the  purpose  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax.  The  affair  was  re- 
membered in  the  University  as  The  Fairfaxian  Creation} 

The  Oxford  ceremonial  and  festival  was  but  the  first  sign 
of  a  mood  of  congratulation  which  became  general.  As  far 
as  the  chief  home  difficulty  was  concerned,  the  masters  of 
the  Republic  might  now  consider  themselves  secure*     Lil- 

i  Wood's  Faati  Oxon,  II.  11^-166 ;  Neal's  PuritMia  (edit  1795),  III.  398—485. 
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bume  and  his  associates  were  still  in  the  Tower;  a  new  Act 
of  Treason  had  been  brought  in  (May  1),  more  applicable  to 
the  case  of  sach  culprits  than  any  former  law ;  and  the  House, 
making  up  its  mind  at  last  to  say  something  on  the  delicate 
question  of  its  own  dissolution,  had  come  (May  15)  to  the 
significant  decision  that  "  in  order  to  the  declaring  a  certain 
"  time  for  putting  a  period  to  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament, 
**  this  House  is  of  opinion,  That  in  the  first  place  consideration 
"  be  had  of  the  stating  the  succession  of  future  Parliaments, 
"  and  of  the  regulating  of  their  elections."  That  might  be 
done  at  leisure;  and  meanwhile  the  existing  Parliament  and 
the  existing  Council  of  State  were  to  go  on  governing  the 
Republic.  That  there  might  be  no  farther  doubts  that  it  was 
actually  a  Republic  they  were  to  govern,  an  Act  "  declaring 
'*  and  constituting  the  People  of  England  to  be  a  Common- 
"  wealth  and  Free  State "  was  passed  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  May  19,  the  very  day  of  the  Fairfaxian  Creation 
at  Oxford,  and  fresh  proclamation  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Kingly  office  was  made  in  the  City  of  London,  May  80,  by 
Andrews,  the  new  Republican  Lord  Mayor,  and  fourteen 
consenting  Aldermen.  By  this  time  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and 
the  other  absent  officers  had  returned  to  town  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  (May  26)  for  their  great  service  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Levellers.  But  the  paragon  of  days  in 
London  was  Thursday,  June  7,  when,  by  order  of  the  House, 
there  was  a  solemn  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  same  mercy, 
with  extraordinary  sermons  by  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin  and 
Mr.  John  Owen,  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  followed 
by  a  City  banquet  in  Grocers'  Hall,  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  to  the  House,  the  Council  of  State, 
the  Judges,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Army.  How  important 
this  affisiir  was  considered^  and  what  a  sense  of  dignity^  and 
of  the  necessity  of  supporting  it  by  outward  symbol  and 
etiquette,  was  now  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  order  of  the  Council  of  State  two  days  before  the 
event : — **  That  it  be  reported  to  the  House  as  the  opinion  of 
*'this  Council  that^  after  the  sermons  are  ended,  the  Lord 
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"  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  members  of  the  Common  Coancil, 
"  do  stay  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  going  to  Grocers'  Hall, 
"  there  to  receive  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  Parliament. 
"  The  Sword  is  there  to  be  delivered  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
"  the  Speaker,  who  is  presently  to  redeliver  the  same ;  and 
"  the  Lord  Mayor  is  to  carry  the  same  before  the  Speaker 
"  and  Members  of  Parliament  until  he  comes  into  the  house 
"of  Grocers'  Hall.  The  Speaker,  Members  of  Parliament, 
"'and  Council  of  State,  to  dine  by  themselves ;  the  Lord 
"  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  like  manner  by  themselves ;  the 
"  Judges  by  themselves ;  and  the  OflBcers  of  the  Army  in 
"  like  manner  by  themselves :  the  Speaker  [Lenthall]  at 
"  the  upper  end,  the  General  [Fairfax]  next  on  the  right 
"hand,  and  the  Lord  President  [Bradshaw]  over  against 
"  him,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  [Whitlocke 
"  and  Lisle]  next  to  them,  and  the  Lords  [Pembroke  and  the 
"  other  ex-Peers]  next,  then  the  Lieutenant- General  [Crom- 
"  well]."  The  dinner  was  very  sumptuous,  Whitlocke  tells 
us,  but  there  were  no  toasts.^ 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Council  of  State  removed 
from  their  temporary  quarters  at  Derby  House  to  the  more 
splendid  accommodations  of  Whitehall  Palace.  The  Royalist 
news-writers  and  pamphleteers,  who  had  for  some  weeks 
been  in  high  spirits  over  the  outbreak  of  Lilbume  and  the 
Levellers,  but  were  now  deprived  of  that  hope,  then  found 
a  new  topic.  Thus  Marchamont  Needham  in  Mercurius 
Pragmaticus  for  May  29 — June  5:— "The  stately  Palace  of 
"  Whitehall,  being  thus  made  a  den  of  thieves,  and  inhabited 
"  by  none  but  scoundrel  mechanics,  is  thought  the  fittest 
"place  for  the  state  vagabonds  to  dwell  in.  O  who  would 
"have  thought  these  Self-Denying  Devils  should  have 
"  assumed  to  the  honour  of  such  a  majestic  seat :  viz.  the 
"  Chamber  Entering  the  Presence,  the  Presence  Chamber  and 
"  the  other  adjoining,  and  the  Withdrawing-room — all  richly 
"  hang^  (if  they  were  all  hanged  it  were  better !)  with  most 
"  sumptuous  and  costly  hangings — where  Noll  Maggotface, 

J  Commons  Journals  of  days  named ;  Order  Book  of  Coancil  of  State,  June  5 ; 
Whitlocke,  June  7 
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"  with  as  much  gravity  as  the  Grand  Seignior  when  he  enters 
"his  Seraglio,  possesses  himself  of  the  Chair."  Another 
topic  with  the  pamphleteers  was  the  handsomeness  of  the 
official  salaries  which  the  New  Masters  of  the  State  were 
voting  for  themselves — e.  g.  ^€^2000  a  year  to  President 
Bradshaw,  with  a  gift  of  .^1000  more — and  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  accepted  grants  and  additional  offices  of 
emolament^  or  bestowed  such  on  their  kinsmen  and  political 
friends.  To  investigate  with  real  accuracy  all  the  Royalist 
traditions  on  this  topic  would  be  toilsome  and  tedious. 
What  I  Aave  observed  is  that  the  Republic  was  certainly 
liberal  in  its  rate  of  pay,  and  very  prompt  and  generous 
in  rewarding  any  who  distinguished  themselves  highly,  or 
suffered  much,  in  its  service.  The  vote  of  .5£^200  a  year  for 
life  to  the  son  of  Dorislaus  (equal  to  j^700  a  year  or  more 
now),  and  ^€^500  at  once  to  each  of  his  daughters  (equal  to 
jf  1750  now),  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many.^ 

The  assassination  of  Dorislaus  had  had  one  good  effect. 
There  had,  of  course,  been  remonstrances  on  that  outrage, 
addressed  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces ;  the 
States  General  and  the  Stadtholder  himself  were  ashamed 
of  the  outrage,  and  disowned  it;  and  it  was  signified  to 
Charles  II.  that  the  Hague  could  no  longer  shelter  him 
and  his  menagerie  of  refugees.  After  consultations  and 
courteous  leave-takings,  therefore,  Charles  had  begun  a  tour. 


>  Afereuriiu  Pragmatiau,  as  cited ; 
Clement  Walker's  History  of  Independ- 
ency, Part  II.  p.  184  (where  Walker 
borrows  expressions  from  PraanuUieut, 
if  indeed  he  had  not  supplied  Needham 
with  the  article)  ;  The  SfyUry  of  the 
Oood  Old  Cause,  reprinted  from  the 
original  tract  of  1660  m  Pari,  ilist.  III. 
1591 — 1612.  As  another  illustration, 
fit  only  for  a  foot-note,  of  the  ribaldry 
of  the  Royalist  pamphleteers  at  this 
date  against  the  Commonwealth  and  all 
conne^ed  with  it,  I  may  cite  a  squib 
with  this  title, M  Tragicomedy, coiled 
yevfmarhst  Fair:  or  a  ParliamerU  Out- 
cry  of  State  Commotlitiet  set  for  sale, . . . 
prinied  at  yovk  may  go  look:  1649."  The 
date,  by  Thomason,  is  June  15.  The 
sqoio  is  a  kind  of  satirical  drama,  the 
scene  of  which  is  Westminster,  and  the 
characters  Fairfax,  (hromwell,  Lady  Fair< 


fax,  Mrs.  Cromwell,  11*6100,  Skippon, 
Marten,  Rainsborough's  widow,  cners, 
messengers,  &c.  The  Crown  of  England 
is  set  up  for  sale ;  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
bid  agamst  each  other  for  it ;  and  their 
wives  take  part.  Lady  Fairfax  says 
to  Mrs.  Cromwell :  "  What !  would  ye, 
"  Mistress  Yeast  and  Orains  ?  Would  ye, 
"  Brazen-face  ? "  Mrs.  Cromwell  retorts : 
''Call  me  Mistress  Bni7^u-face,  thou 
"  Rotterdam  slut,  thou :  call  me  Brazen- 
**  face  !  Tliou  luokest  more  like  a  Fool's* 
''face  than  I  do  a  Brazen-face,  or  a 
"  Copper-face  either.  Come,  come  :  / 
"never  had  a  bastard  by  another  man 
"  when  my  husband  was  at  the  Leaguer 
"  before  Breda ;  nor  I  keep  not  company 
"  with  Cavaliers  at  taverns  in  my  hus- 
"  band's  absence.  Gk>rge  me  that,  gorge 
"me  that" 
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by  Antwerp  and  Brussels  towards  Paris,  for  a  meeting  with 
his  mother  at  St.  Germains,  the  refugees  following  him,  or 
dispersing  themselves  hither  and  thither.  Meanwhile,  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  from  the  Argyle  Government  having 
utterly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  induce  Charles  to  accept 
the  Covenant  and  the  other  strict  Presbyterian  terms,  the 
understanding  among  the  refugees  was  that  the  initiative 
in  Scotland  had  been  abandoned,  and  that,  unless  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  should  alter  her  son's  purpose,  his  desti- 
nation was  Ireland.  The  prospects  there  were  increasingly 
favourable.  Prince  Rupert's  fleet,  indeed,  was  blockaded  in 
Kinsale  harbour  by  Admirals  Blake  and  Dean ;  but  Ormond 
had  taken  the  field  afresh  (June  1)  with  an  army  of  8000, 
was  driving  Monk  before  him,  and  was  threatening  Jones 
in  Dublin.  The  arrival  of  Charles  himself  in  Ireland  as  soon 
as  possible  was  highly  desirable.^ 

It  was  desirable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Cromwell  should 
be  in  Ireland,  and  there  was  now  nothing  to  hinder.  The 
regiments  that  were  to  complete  his  army  of  12,000  men  had 
been  selected  by  lot  (April  20) — Ireton's,  Lambert's,  Horton's, 
Scroope's,  for  horse,  and  Ewer's,  Hewson's,  Cook's,  and  Dean's, 
for  foot,  besides  dragoons.  It  had  been  arranged  (June  13) 
that  Ireton  should  be  second  in  command ;  and  it  was 
finally  settled  that  Cromwell's  own  title  should  be  "  Lord 
"  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,"  that 
the  military  and  civil  commands  should  be  conjoined  in  his 
person,  with  j^SOOO  a  year  for  the  first  and  about  i^5000  a 
year  for  the  second,  and  that  his  t^rm  of  ofiice  should  be  three 
years.  All  other  preparations  having  been  made,  and  the 
transports  lying  ready  at  Bristol,  Cromwell  took  his  depar- 
ture from  London,  July  10,  with  all  magnificence.  His  coach 
was  drawn  by  six  Flanders  mares  ;  other  coaches  accompanied ; 
his  lifeguard  consisted  of  eighty  commissioned  officers;  and 
the  trumpets  sounded  and  the  people  gazed  as  he  drove  away. 
A  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cromwell  is  the  title  of  a  Royalist  squib 
published  in  London  after  he  was  gone.'^ 

1  ClftTCndon,  711—722;    Commons       III.  142 -143. 
JournalM,  May  18  and  June  25 ;  Gclwin,  -  Whitlocke,  under  datefl  ;  with  Com- 
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Well  misrht  there  be  a  hue  and  crv  after  Cromwell.  It  is 
told  of  Dante  that  once,  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  him  on 
a  very  diflSeult  mission^  and  his  colleagues  were  urgent  that 
he  should  go  because  he  was  the  fittest  man  among  them^  he 
replied,  "  Yes :  but  what  if  I  should  be  also  the  fittest  man  to 
"stay  here?"  So  of  Cromwell's  going  to  Ireland.  How  was 
England  to  be  managed  in  his  absence  ? 

There  was.  in  the  first  place.  The  Council  of  State,  with- 
out Cromwell.  It  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  about  forty 
men,  of  whom  nine  wer.e  a  quorum,  and  of  whom  from  ten 
to  eighteen  of  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  were  usually 
present,  though  occasionally  there  was  not  even  a  quorum  and 
the  meeting  had  to  be  adjourned.  Then  there  was  The  Par- 
liament, with  most  of  the  Council  in  it,  and  so  few  besides 
that  it  was  little  else  than  an  alter  ego  of  the  Council.  The 
largest  attendance  of  the  House  recorded  in  its  Journals 
from  the  King's  death  to  Cromwell's  departure  for  Ireland 
is  seventy-seven,  and  the  smallest  twenty-eight ;  the  average 
attendance  was  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five.  Resolutions  had 
been  passed  enabling  membere  ejects  by  Pride's  Purge,  or 
who  hiA  discontinued  attendance  about  that  time,  to  reclaim 


inoiui  Joarnals,  Council  Order  Book 
for  Jiine  13,  Mrs.  Green's  Calendar,  Pre- 
face, p.  xlv.,  and  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  U. 
^.  Besides  the  H\»e  atid  Cry  after  Crom- 
tcellf  the  Catalogue  of  the  Thomason 
Collection  notes,  as  published  July  16, 
a  squib,  by  Richard  Overton,  called  The 
Baiting  of  the  Oreat  Bull  of  Bashan 
unfolded,  A  later  tract  which  I  have 
rea«l,  of  date  Aug.  7,  entitled  A  New 
Bull' Baiting^  or  a  Match  played  at  the 
Town- Bull  of  Ely  by  Twelve  MongreU, 
van,  I  suppose,  a  Royalist  travesty  of 
this  last.  It  represents,  in  a  rigmarole 
dialogue  of  disgusting  scurrility,  Lil- 
bnme,  Overton,  WalwjTi,  Prince,  and 
others,  as  ^U-baiting  Cromwell.  Over- 
ton is  made  to  say,  in  one  speech,  ''It 
''had  been  good  he  had  gone  to  the 
"butcher's  so  soon  as  he  had  been 
"calved  ...  He  junkets,  feasts,  and 
"kings  it  in  his  chariot  with  six 
"Flanders  mares,  and  ruffles  in  suits 
"  of  £500  a-piece  .  .  .  Cain  was  the  first 
"  gentleman  of  his  family ;  Judas  was 
"  the  second  that  bore  arms  (three  elder- 
" trees  and  a  halter);  Coram,  Dathan, 


"  and  Abirara,  his  uncles  by  the  mother's 
"  side  ;  Achan  his  godfather ;  Absalom 
"  his  schoolmaster ;  the  two  wicked 
"  elders  his  tutors ;  Machiavel  his 
"counsfellor;  Faux  and  Fairfaux  his 
"  companions  in  evil."  Prince  is  made 
to  asK  Overton,  after  this  and  more, 
whether  he  did  not  once  himself  adhere 
to  (Cromwell.  •*  I  profess  1  did,"  is  the 
answer ;  "  but  he  has,  by  swerving  from 
"his  first  principles,  deceived  me  and 
"thousands  moi-e."  The  squib  ends 
with  a  mock  will  of  Cromwell,  begin- 
ning, "In  the  name  of  Pluto,  Amen :  I, 
"  Noll  Cromwell,  alias  the  To^vn-Bull  of 
"Ely,  Lord  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland, 
"Grand  Plotter  and  Contriver  of  all 
"  Mischiefs  in  England,  Lord  of  Misnile, 
"Knight  of  the  Order  of  Regicides, 
"Thief-tenant  General  of  the  Rebels  at 
"Westminster,  Duke  of  Devilishness, 
"  Ensign  of  Evil,  Scoutmaster  General  to 
"  his  Infernal  Majesty,  being  wickedly 
"  disposed  of  mind,  of  abhorretl  memory, 
'*  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testa- 
"ment  in  manner  and  form  following,' 
&c.  &c. 
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their  seats  on  due  explanation  and  conformity;  but  few  had 
yet  done  so,  and^  though  the  House  had  threatened  to  issue 
new  writs,  none  had  yet  been  issued  except  for  the  seats  of 
members  deceased.  In  this  way  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had 
come  in  for  Berkshire  (April  16),  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for 
Lynn  (writ  issued  June  22),  and  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  for 
Carlisle  (May  5).  They  were  the  only  peers  who  so  conde- 
scended, and  were  treated  with  some  ceremony  in  consequence. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  aristocratic  titles,  "  Duke," 
"  Marquis,"  "  Earl,"  "  Lord,"  &c.,  with  the  social  distinctions 
they  inferred,  were  not  abolished  under  the  Commonwealth, 
but  only  the  political  independency,  or  superiority,  of  the 
Peerage.^ 


CESSATION   OF   THE   WESTMINSTER   ASSEMBLY:    ITS   BEQUESTS 
TO   ENGLAND    AND    TO    SCOTLAND:    THE   SCOTTISH    KIRK 

IN  1649. 

What,  all  this  while,  of  The  Westminster  Assembly? 
Alas !  that  famous  body,  so  potent  in  England,  side  by  side 
with  the  Parliament,  from  July  1643  to  the  end  of  1648, 
was  no  longer  practically  in  existence.  Their  last  mass  of 
real  work  had  l)een  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms;  and  it  is  well  to  recollect  here  at  least 
the  dates  of  those  documents.  The  Confession  ofFaithy  finished 
by  the  Assembly  after  the  labour  of  a  year  and  a-half,  had 
been  first  presented  to  Parliament  in  Dec.  1646,  but  had  been 
remitted  to  the  Assembly  for  the  insertion  of  the  Scriptural 
proofs  of  the  various  Articles  (Vol.  III.  p.  512).  Completed 
with  this  addition,  it  had  been  again  presented  to  Parliament 
in  April  1647,  when  five  hundred  copies  and  no  more  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  members  ;  and,  with  these 
copies  in  their  hands,  the  Commons  had  begun  the  work  of 
examining  and  passing  the  Articles  one  by  one  (Vol.  III.  pp. 
545,  567).  So  slowly,  however,  had  they  proceeded,  and  with 
so  many  interruptions,  that  not  till  March  1648  was  the 

1  Notc4  from  Council  Onler  Books  ;       oals  through'  the   period ;    and  same 
Records  of  Divisions  in  Commons  Jour-      Journals  for  dates  given. 
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bosiness  concluded  by  that  House,  and  not  till  June  1648  was 
there  an  order  from  Parliament  for  the  open  publication  of 
the  book,  as  authorized,  with  this  title:  Articles  of  Religion^ 
approved  and  passed  hy  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  after  advice 
had  with  an  Assembly  of  JDivines  called  together  by  them  for 
Hat  purpose.  More  is  notable  here  than  the  mere  change 
of  the  name  from  "  Confession  of  Faith "  to  "  Articles  of 
"  Religion."  Only  the  Doctrinal  or  purely  Theological  Arti- 
cles of  the  Assembly's  document  were  included :  such  entire 
chapters,  or  portions  of  chapters,  as  concerned  Discipline 
and  Church-Government  were  omitted  as  unsatisfactory  or 
as  reserved  by  Parliament  for  farther  consideration — e.g. 
Chap.  XXX.  {Of  Church  Censures)^  Chap.  XXXI.  {Of  Synods 
and  Councils) J  part  of  Chap.  XXIV.  {Of  Marriage  and  Divorce), 
and  the  last  paragraph  of  Chap.  XX.  {Of  Christian  Liberty  and 
Liberty  of  Conscier^e)^  asserting  the  right  of  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate, as  well  as  of  the  Church,  to  punish  certain  kinds  of 
religious  error.  These  parts  of  the  Assembly's  Confession, 
containing  a  good  deal  of  what  the  Presbyterians  regarded 
as  the  very  essence  of  their  system,  never  had  the  sanction 
of  an  English  Parliament.  With  the  Catechisms  there  had 
been  also  some  diflSculty,  but  not  so  much.  The  Shorter 
Catechism  had  been  ready  since  Nov.  1647;  the  Larger  Catechism^ 
though  presented  to  the  two  Houses  in  Oct.  1647  (Vol. 
in.  p.  568),  had  been  referred  back  to  the  Assembly  for  the  in- 
sertion of  Scriptural  proofs,  and  had  not  been  completed  by 
that  body  in  proper  form  till  April  1648,  nor  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment as  authorized,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  till  Sept.  1648. — 
In  these  documents,  added  to  the  Directory  of  Worship^  which 
had  been  passed  and  authorized  as  long  ago  as  Jan.  1644-5 
(Vol.  III.  p.  173),  all  the  real  energy  of  the  Assembly  had  been 
exhausted ;  and,  through  the  latter  part  of  1648,  the  number 
of  Divines  in  attendance,  already  thinned  by  the  dropping 
away  of  country  members,  and  by  the  appointment  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  members  to  University-posts,  had  dwin- 
dled to  nearly  zero.  The  horror  of  the  King's  trial,  it  is  true, 
had  roused  the  Presbyterian  Divines  to  a  protest  on  his  behalf 
and  against  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Army;  but  that 
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protest  had  been  made  hardly  so  much  by  the  Assembly  in  its 
corporate  capacity  as  by  manifestos  from  the  London  minis- 
ters as  such,  and  from  those  ministers  in  the  provinces  who 
were  in  time  to  join  them.  By  these  manifestos,  however, 
Presbyterianism  had  taken  up  a  position  antagonistic  before- 
hand to  the  principles  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  to  the 
acts  that  had  brought  it  about.  An  Assembly  of  Divines  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Presbyterians  could  not  comfortably, 
or  even  possibly,  prolong  itself  into  the  Commonwealth. 
Accordingly,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  22, 1648-9,  three  weeks  after 
the  King's  death,  the  Assembly  had  held  its  last  (i.e.  its 
1163rd)  sitting.  There  was  no  formal  abolition  of  it:  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  still  assumed  by  Parliament  as  existing ;  nay, 
a  certain  phantom  of  it  survived  as  a  Committee  for  the  per- 
formance of  special  duties  which  could  not  be  alienat-ed  or 
transferred.  Pi*actically,  however,  from  that  date  it  was  de- 
funct.^ 

The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church-Establishment,  neverthe- 
less, so  far  as  it  had  been  set  up  in  England,  had  by  no  means 
perished  with  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Though  Presby- 
terianism was  in  deadly  quarrel  with  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Commonwealth  did  not  profess  any  hostility  to  Presbyterianism 
within  the  legalised  bounds.  London,  for  example,  which 
had  been  in  the  epoch  of  its  fourth  Half-yearly  Provincial 
Synod,  with  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy  for  Moderator,  at  the  time 
of  the  King's  execution,  had  passed  quietly  enough  (May  1640) 
into  the  epoch  of  its  fifth  Synod,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Jackson 
for  Moderator ;  and  one  has  to  suppose,  under  these  Synods, 
the  due  meetings  of  the  twelve  London  Presbyteries,  and  of 
the  parochial  Courts  of  the  Congregations.  So  in  Presby- 
terian Lancashire ;  and  so  in  other  places,  to  whatever  extent 
the  Presbyterian  apparatus  had  been  anywhere  introduced. 
For  the  true  Presbyterian  soul,  indeed,  all  this  was  sadly 
insufficient.  Not  to  speak  of  the  radical,  irreconcileable,  an- 
tipathy between  Presbyterianism  and  the  Commonwealth 
which  thus  professed  to  shelter  it,  what  a  truncated  Presby- 
terianism it  was,  after  all,  that  the  Commonwealth  did  shelter  I 

J  Neal's  Puritana,  lU.  850— 3M,  and  452—453. 
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No  adequate  powers  yet  given  to  the  Church-courts ;  the 
hideous  principle  of  Toleration  still  avowed  and  patronized 
by  the  ruling  statesmen ;  even  the  Assembly*s  Confession  of 
Faith  authorized  only  with  the  omission  of  some  of  its  es- 
sentials !  Any  faint  hope  that  these  defects  might  have  been 
remedied  by  Parliament  had  vanished  utterly  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth.  Nay,  of  real  countenance  to 
English  Presbyterianism,  such  as  it  was,  or  willingness  to  extend 
it,  such  as  it  was,  what  hope  was  there  from  the  new  powers  ? 
Themselves  for  the  most  part  Independents  and  Sectaries, 
what  sort  of  religionists  were  they  favouring,  or  likely  to 
favour?  Had  not  the  Arch-Independent  of  the  Assembly, 
Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  the  younger  Independent,  Mr. 
John  Owen,  been  the  preachers  most  about  the  Council  of 
State ;  had  they  not  been  selected  as  chief  preachers  on  the 
great  Thanksgiving  Day  in  London ;  had  not  Parliament 
signified  its  desire  that  places  should  be  found  for  them  in 
the  Universities;  and  had  not  Mr.  Owen  meanwhile  been 
expressly  chosen  by  Cromwell  to  go  with  him,  as  his  friend 
and  chaplain,  into  Ireland?  Were  not  Hugh  Peters,  John 
Goodwin,  Peter  Sterry,  and  others,  more  or  less  exceptionable, 
of  the  same  sort,  hanging  about  the  Council  with  expecta- 
tions? By  the  promotion  of  such  men,  their  gradual  ap- 
pointments to  livings,  or  even  by  the  liberty  afiRorded  them 
of  preaching,  locomotion,  and  combination,  would  not  the 
Presbyterian  Establishment  be  soon  turned  into  a  mockery  ? 
The  Assembly's  Directory  of  Worship,  Catechisms,  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  were  priceless  guarantees  of  the  Reformed 
Beligion  in  England;  but  how  were  they  to  be  enforced?^ 

There  was  one  signal  compensation.  Unhappy  England  ;. 
but  O  thrice  and  four  times  happy  Scotland !  That  nursery- 
land  of  Presbytery  had  emerged  from  the  turmoil  more  Pres- 
byterian than  ever,  a  pattern  to  the  whole  world  of  Presbytery 
at  its  purest.  In  each  of  her  thousand  parishes  walked  the 
single  accredited  minister,  with  his  kirk-session  of  lay-elders  ; 


*  Neal,  IIL  455,  and  IV.  13 ;  Com-  others),  and  July  2  (Owen's  appoint- 
mons  Journals,  June  8, 1649  (provision  ment  to  go  with  CromwelH  ;  rn'otes 
to  be  made  for  Goodwin,  Owen,  and      from  Council  of  State  Order  Books. 
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in  each  circle  of  contiguous  parishes  was  the  monthly  Pres- 
byterial  Court ;  in  each  division  of  the  country  was  the  perio- 
dical Synod ;  and  at  the  centre,  reviewing  all  and  commanding 
all,  was  the  annual  General  Assembly  in  Edinburgh,  represented 
through  the  rest  of  the  year  by  the  permanent  Commission  of 
the  Kirk.     Then  how  the  Scottish  Government  co-operated 
with  the  Kirk,  and  listened  to  her  advices,  and,  in  everything 
except  increasing  her  endowments,  carried  out  her  wishes  I 
The  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  colleagues,  almost  all  of  them 
lay-elders  of  the  Kirk,  and  with  their  hands  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  Kirk  Assembly,  the  Kirk  Commission,  and  all   the 
minor  Kirk  judicatories,  were,  in  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  in  all  the  connexions  of  these  with  civil  and 
social  life,  the  disciples  and  factors  of  the  Kirkmen.    Where 
the  Kirk  judicatories  laid  on  the   spiritual  lash,  by  excom- 
munication or  any  minor  sentence,  there  the  State  tribunals 
were  ready,  when  necessary,  with  the  hot  iron  and  pincers 
of  secular  penalties.     Never  was  a  country  under  such  dis- 
cipline as  Scotland  was  precisely  in  this  year  1649,  when  it 
was  governed  by  Argyle,  Loudoun,  Warriston,  and  the  rest, 
in  the  name  of  the  absent  Charles  II.,  abjuring  and  detesting 
the   adjacent  Commonwealth  of  England ;   and  to  this  day 
historians   of  the  Kirk  must  go  back  to  that  year  if  they 
would  study  Scottish  Presbytery  in  its  full  flower  and  bloom. 
It  was  not   merely  that   moral   offences   were  watched   and 
tracked  out  in  every  neighbourhood,  through  windows  and 
keyholes,  by  a  skilled  police,  and  visited,  when  detected,  with 
unsparing   castigation ;    it   was   not   merely   that   Sabbath- 
strolling,  promiscuous  dancing,  card-playing,  and  the  singing 
of  profane   songs,  were  made   so   difficult  that  their  most 
passionate  devotees  were  compelled  to  desist  from  them  and 
find  other  amusements ;    it  was  not  even  that  all  the  shires, 
and  Fifeshire  in  particular,  were  scoured  for  secret  dealings 
with  the  Devil,  and  there  were   more   burnings   of  witches 
and  warlocks  in  Scotland  in  this  one  year  than  in  any  other 
year  of  Scottish  History.    All  this  was  much ;  but  England  her- 
self, now  that  she  was  Puritanised,  was  not  far  behind  Scot- 
land in  some  of  these  respects.    It  was  the  absence  of  Religious 
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Dissent^  the  impossibility  of  Religious  Dissent,  that  was  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Presbyterian  North  Britain.     Not 
a  man,  not  a  woman,  not  a  child^  not  a  dog,  not  a  rabbit, 
all  over  Scotland,  but  belonged  to  the  Kirk,  or  had  to  pre- 
tend  that  relationship.     No  Independency,  no  Anabaptism, 
no  Antinomianism,  no  Socinianism,  no  Familism,  no  Liber- 
tinism, no  Scepticism,  no   Erastianism,  no   Sectarianism   of 
any  sort,  no  outcry  for  Toleration !    The  Kirk  was  the  nation, 
and  the  nation  was  the  Kirk.     No  garbling  either  of  those 
Westminster  Assembly  documents  which  had  been  prepared 
as  the  standards  and  safeguards  for  the  future  of  pure  and 
perfect  Presbytery.     In  God's  Providence  it  seemed  as  if  that 
great  Assembly,  though   called   by  an  English  Parliament, 
held  on  English  ground,  and  composed  of  English  Divines, 
with  but  a  few  Scotchmen   among   them,  had   existed  and 
laboured,  after  all,  mainly  for  Scotland.     With  all  the  more 
zeal,  because  England  had  accepted  but  some  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  had  Scotland,  with  a  touch  or 
two  of  her  own  by  the  way,  accepted  them  completely  and 
universally.      The  Directory  of  Worshija^   approved   by   the 
General  Assembly  in  Feb.  1645,    had   been   established  by 
Act  of  Parliament    in    the   same    month ;   and  the  Corfes- 
iion  of  Faitk,  approved    by  the  General  Assembly  in  Aug. 
1647,  with  the  Larger  Catechism  and  Shorter  Catechism^  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly  in  July  1648,  had  been  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  together  in  Feb.  1648-9.   (copies  of  all  these 
the   Scottish  Commissioners   had   taken  with  them   to   the 
Hague;  and  they  had  made  Charles  II.  a  present  of  a  volume 
in  which  they  were  superbly  bound  up  for  his  perusal,  to- 
gether with  the  National  Scottish  Covenant  and  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,    Charles  was  to  be  left  under  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  creed  and  the  laws  of  at  least  one  part  of  his 
dominions.^ 

1  Records  of  Scottish  (General  As-  Histories ;  Authorized  Scottish  Edition 
lemblies  of  1647, 1648,  and  1649 ;  Hal-  of  C(mfeniono/Faiih,&c. ;  BaillieJII. 
four's  Amuds  for  1649,  and  other  Scottish       86—87. 
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MiLTON  was  the  first  Englishman  of  mark,  out  of  Parliament, 
that  signified  his  unqualified  adhesion  to  the  Republic.  This 
he  did  on  the  13th  of  February,  1648-9,  by  publishing  that 
pamphlet  on  which  we  saw  him  engaged  in  his  house  in  High 
Holbom  during  the  King's  trial  (Vol.  III.  pp.  718-719). 
The  full  title  of  the  pamphlet,  which  consists  of  forty-two 
small  quarto  pages,  was  as  follows : — The  Tenure  of  King9  and 
Magistrates :  proving^  T/mt  it  is  Lawfully  and  hath  been  held  so 
through  all  AgeSyfor  any^  who  have  the  Power ^  to  call  to  account 
a  Tyrant,  or  wicked  King,  and  after  due  conviction,  to  depose,  and 
put  him  to  death  ;  if  the  ordinary  Magistrate  have  neglected ^  or 
deny*d  to  doe  it.  And  that  they,  who  of  late,  so  much  blame 
Deposing  are  the  Men  that  did  it  themselves.  The  Author^  J,  Jf. 
London,  Printed  by  Matthew  Simmons,  at  the  Gilded  Lyon  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  1649.  Matthew  Simmons  had  been  the 
publisher  of  Milton's  Bucer  Tract  on  Divorce,  and  probably 
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of  those  five  others  of  his  previous  pamphlets  that  had  ap-> 
peared  without  licence  or  printer's  name.  This  new  pamphlet, 
like  most  of  its  predecessors,  was  unlicensed.  It  was  pub- 
lished exactly  a  fortnight  after  the  King's  death,  and  exactly 
a  week  after  the  Republic  had  been  declared.  The  Eikon 
Btuiliie,  the  supreme  publication  on  the  other  side,  had  pre- 
ceded it  by  four  days.^ 

TAe  Tenure  of  Kirigsand  Magistrates  is  not  equal,  in  richness 
of  literary  interest,  to  the  best  of  Milton's  previous  pamphlets. 
It  is,  however,  a  strong,  thoroughly  Miltonic  performance, 
falling  with  hammer-like  force  on  the  question  discussed ; 
and  it  must  have  been  welcomed  by  the  founders  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  their  first  hour  of  difficulty. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  pamphlet,  so  far  as  it  is  theoretical, 
is  to  inculcate  the  Republican  or  Democratic  principle.  "  No 
man  who  knows  aught,"  one  paragraph  opens,  ''  can  be  so 
stupid  to  deny  that  all  men  naturally  were  bom  free,  being 
the  image  and  representation  of  God  himself,  and  were  by 
privilege  above  all  the  creatures,  born  to  command  and  not 
to  obey,  and  that  they  lived  so  till,  from  the  root  of  Adam's 
transgression,  falling  among  themselves  to  do  wrong  and 
viiJence,  and  foreseeing  that  such  courses  must  needs  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  them  all,  they  agreed  by  common 
league  to  bind  each  other  from  mutual  injury,  and  jointly 
"to  defend  themselves  against  any  that  gave  disturbance 
"or  opposition  to  such  agreement.  Hence  came  Cities, 
"Towns,  and  Commonwealths.^'  Taking  for  granted  this 
somewhat  crude  generalization  of  the  facts  of  primeval  history, 
and  also  the  notion,  then  common,  of  an  original  social  con- 
tract or  compact  as  the  basis  of  all  states  or  polities,  Milton 
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»  When  I  ventured  (VoL  III.  pp. 
718 — 719)  to  assiffn  the  composition  of 
this  pamphlet  of  Milton,  or  the  greater 

?irt  of  ity  to  the  time  of  the  King'n 
rudy  or  the  week  or  so  preceding  his 
execution,  I  trusted  merely  to  internal 
evidence  and  a  suhee^nent  reference  to 
it  by  MUton  himself  in  his  hef.  Sec.  I 
am  now  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
having  found  the  exact  date  of  the 
pablication  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Thomaaon  CoUection  in  the  British 
Museum. — ^There  were  later  editions  of 

VOt.  IV. 


the  pamphlet,  with  *'8ome  additions," 
and  appended  Testimonies  to  its  main 
proposition  from  Protestant  Divines ; 
and  it  is  from  these  that  there  have  been 
reprints  in  editions  of  Milton's  collected 
Prose  Works.  In  Siramons's  edition  of 
the  Prose  Works,  however,  the  insertions 
in  the  later  editions  are  niarke<i  by  in- 
verted commas.  The  title  of  the  original 
edition,  to  the  extent  of  the  words 
quoted  in  the  text,  remained  unaltered, 
though  other  words  were  ad«led,  signi- 
fying that  there  was  new  matter. 
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proceeds  to  show  how  the  first  Kings  and  Magistrates  arose, 
how  these  were  necessarily  only  the  deputy-justiciaries  for  the 
whole  people,  how  they  gradually  forgot  this  and  assumed 
the  power  to  be  their  own,  and  how  Laws  had  then  to  be 
invented,  with  Bonds,  Councils,  and  Parliaments,  to  bridle 
Kings  and  maintain  the  common  interests.  This  doctrine  of 
the  purely  derivative  nature  of  kingship,  with  such  corol- 
laries as  that  the  titles  of  "  Sovran  Lord  "  and  the  like  are 
mere  arrogancies  or  flatteries,  that  the  ideas  of  hereditary 
right  and  accountability  to  God  alone  are  mere  fictions,  and 
that  a  people  may,  as  they  think  fit>  choose,  change,  or  reject 
their  Kings,  is  expounded  at  some  length,  with  the  usual 
references  to  Jewish  and  other  histories,  and  with  citations  of 
Scripture,  Euripides,  Aristotle,  Trajan,  Theodosius,  Justinian, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  authorities. 

It  having  been  established,  as  Milton  thinks,  that  a  people 
may,  as  they  like,  depose  their  Kings,  even  if  they  have  not 
behaved  badly,  it  follows  a  fortiori  that  they  may  depose 
Tyrants.  The  distinction  between  a  King  and  a  Tyrant  is 
one  to  which  Milton  has  been  tending  all  the  while,  and  on 
which  he  now  lays  considerable  stress.  If  he  took  it  directly 
from  any  one  previous  writer — which,  in  the  case  of  a  distinc- 
tion so  old  and  obvious,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose — it  may 
have  been  from  Buchanan,  with  whose  famous  dialogue  De 
Jure  Eegni  apud  Scolos,  addressed  to  James  YI.  of  Scotland  in 
1579,  there  are  other  evidences  of  Milton's  familiarity  through- 
out the  pamphlet.  "  A  Tyrant,  whether  by  wrong  or  right 
"  coming  to  the  Crown,  is  he  who,  regarding  neither  Law  nor 
"  the  common  good,  reigns  only  for  himself  and  his  faction  : 
''  thus  St.  Basil,  among  others,  defines  him '' ;  and  Milton  is 
content  with  the  definition.  Such  a  man  is  a  common  pest, 
and  "  the  very  principles  of  nature  "  tell  that  he  may  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  But,  *'  because  it  is  the  vulgar  folly  of  men 
"  to  desert  their  own  reason,  and,  shutting  their  eyes,  to 
"think  they  see  best  with  other  men's",  Milton  will  produce 
examples  and  authorities.  Was  not  Tyrannicide  an  open 
doctrine,  and  the  deed  an  act  of  heroic  virtue,  among  the 
Greeks    and    Bomans?      What   says   Seneca,   through   the 
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mouth  of  Hercules  the  Tyrant-queller,  in  one  of  his  Trage- 
dies?— 

"There  can  be  slain 
'*  No  sacrifice  to  Gk)d  more  acceptable 
''Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  King/* 

Then  is  there  no  testimony  from  Scripture  ?  Does  not  the 
right  of  Tyrannicide  run  through  the  Old  Test!ament  in  such 
stories  as  those  of  Ehud  and  Eglon,  Samuel  and  Agag^  Jehu 
and  Jehoram  ?  David,  indeed,  refused  to  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  Anointed ;  but  that  was  in  a  private  quarrel. 
Take  then  the  New  Testament.  What  texts  there  against 
unrighteous  rulers,  including  that  speech  of  Christ  himself 
when  the  Pharisees  had  mentioued  Herod  :  "  Tell  that  Fox^'' 
&e.  (Luke  xiii.  32) !  Descending  into  modem  history,  what 
do  we  find  ?  The  Emperor  Ludovicus  Pius,  son  of  Charles  the 
Great^  acting  as  a  judge  in  a  dispute  between  a  king  and  his 
subjects^  giving  his  verdict  for  the  subjects,  and  deposing  the 
king ;  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Constantinus  Leo,  expressly 
recognising  the  responsibility  of  Kings  to  their  subjects ;  and 
so  on.  But  why  range  beyond  the  history  of  our  own  Island  ? 
Has  no  one  read  old  Gildas  ?  Have  people  forgotten  the  fact 
that  comparatively  recent  English  monarchs  had  the  sword 
of  St.  Edward  borne  before  them  in  their  pomps,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  same  given  by  Matthew  Paris  ?  Will  it 
be  denied  that  the  tradition  of  English  Law  is  that  the  King 
may  be  judged  by  his  Peers  and  Barons?  Yes,  it  will  be 
retorted,  by  his  Peers  and  Barons !  What  is  Milton's  reply  ? 
"  So  much,  I  find,"  he  says,  "  both  in  our  own  and  foreign 
'*  story,  that  Dukes,  Earls,  and  Marquesses,  were  at  first  not 
"  hereditary,  not  empty  and  vain  titles,  but  names  of  trust  and 
"office  and  with  the  office  ceasing,  as  induces  me  to  be  of 
"  opinion  that  every  worthy  man  in  Parliament  (for  the  word 
"Baron  imports  no  more)  might  for  the  public  good  be 
"  thought  a  fit  peer  and  judge  of  the  King,  without  regard 
"  had  to  petty  caveats  and  circumstances,  the  chief  impedi- 
"  ments  in  high  afiairs,  and  ever  stood  upon  most  by  circum- 
"  stantial  men.''  The  case  of  Richard  II.,  of  course,  is  quoted, 
with   the  opinions  of  Peter   Martyr  and    others   upon  it. 

F  2 
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Finally  there  is  this  bunch  of  later  precedents,  both  British 
and  Continental — the  League  of  the  Protestant  Princes  in 
1546  against  Charles  V. ;  the  bold  conduct  of  the  Reforming 
Scots  to  their  Queen  Regent  in  1559,  as  related  in  Buchanan's 
History;  the  emphatic  promulgation  by  Knox  and  Craig,  in 
1564,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  subjects  to  call  bad 
rulers  to  account ;  with  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
doctrine  by  the  Scottish  Presb)rterians  to  Queen  Mary,  whom 
they  accounted  it  a  leniency  to  depose  and  imprison  only,  in- 
asmuch as  their  ancestors,  for  less  crimes,  had  put  their 
Kings  to  death.  "  These  were  Scotchmen  and  Presbyterians," 
Milton  significantly  adds :  and,  with  equal  significance,  after 
having  referred  to  the  Revolt  of  the  States  of  Holland  from 
Philip  of  Spain  in  1581,  he  says,  "  From  that  time  to  this  no 
"  State  or  Kingdom  in  the  world  hath  equally  prospered  ;  but 
"  let  them  remember  not  to  look  with  an  evil  and  prejudicial 
"  eye  upon  their  neighbours  walking  by  the  same  rule." 

Was  Charles,  however,  in  the  category  of  Tyrants?  This 
is  assumed  throughout,  as  a  fact  indisputable,  and  disputed  by 
nobody.  One  passage  condenses  the  substance  of  what  Milton 
has  to  say  on  the  point.  It  comes  in  connexion  with  the 
reference  to  the  story  of  the  assassination  of  Eglon,  the  fat 
King  of  Moab,  after  he  had  oppressed  the  Israelites  eighteen 
years,  by  "Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjaminite,  a  man 
left-handed,"  whom  the  Lord  had  raised  up  as  their  deliverer 
(Judges  iii.  15-30).  In  disposing  of  the  objection  that  the 
Tyrant  killed  in  this  case  was  a  foreigner  and  invader,  Milton 
says : — 

"  It  imports  not  whether  foreign  or  native ;  for  no  Prince  so 
native  but  profestess  to  hold  by  Law;  which  when  he  himself 
overturns,  breaking  all  the  covenants  and  oaths  that  gave  him 
title  to  his  dignity,  and  were  the  bond  and  alliance  between  hiiu 
and  his  people,  what  differs  he  from  an  outlandish  King  or  from 
an  enemy  ?  For,  look,  how  much  right  the  King  of  Spain  hath 
to  govern  us  at  all,  so  much  right  hath  the  King  of  England  to 
govern  us  tyrannically.  If  Ac,  though  not  bound  to  us  by  any 
league,  coming  from  Spain  in  person  to  subdue  or  to  destroy  us, 
might  lawfully  by  the  People  of  England  either  be  slain  in  fight 
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or  put  to  death  in  captivity,  what  hath  a  Native  King  to  plead, 
bound  by  so  many  covenants,  benefits,  and  honours  to  the  welfare 
of  his  People,  why  he,  through  the  contempt  of  all  Laws  and 
Parliaments,  the  only  tie  of  our  obedience  to  him,  for  his  own 
will's  sake,  and  a  boasted  prerogative  unaccountable,  after  seven 
years'  warring  and  destroying  of  his  best  subjects,  overcome  and 
yielded  prisoner,  should  think  to  scape  unquestionable,  as  a  thing 
divine,  in  respect  of  whom  so  many  thousand  Christians  destroyed 
should  lie  unaccounted  for,  polluting  with  their  slaughtered  car- 
cases all  the  land  over,  and  crying  for  vengeance  against  the 
living  that  should  have  righted  them  ?  Who  knows  not  but  that 
there  is  a  mutual  bond  of  amity  and  brotherhood  between  man 
and  man  over  all  the  world,  neither  is  it  the  English  Sea  that  can 
sever  us  from  that  duty  and  relation  ?  A  straiter  bond  yet  there 
is  between  fellow-subjects,  neighbours,  and  friends;  but,  when 
any  of  these  do  one  to  another  so  as  hostility  could  do  no  worse, 
what  doth  the  Law  decree  less  against  them  than  open  enemies  and 
invaders  1  Or,  if  the  Law  be  not  present,  or  too  weak,  what 
doth  it  warrant  us  to  less  than  single  defence  or  civil  war  1  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  Law  of  Civil  Defensive  War  diffei*s 
nothing  from  the  Law  of  Foreign  Hostility.  Nor  is  it  distance 
of  place  that  makes  enmity,  but  enmity  that  makes  distance.  He, 
therefore,  that  keeps  peace  with  me,  near  or  remote,  of  what- 
soever nation,  is  to  me,  as  far  as  all  civil  and  human  offices,  an 
Englishman  and  a  neighbour;  but,  if  an  Englishman,  forgetting 
all  laws,  human,  civil,  and  religious,  offend  against  life  and 
liberty,  to  him  offended,  and  to  the  Law  in  his  behalf,  though 
bom  in  the  same  womb,  he  is  no  better  than  a  Turk,  a  Saracen, 
a  Heathen.  This  is  Gospel,  and  this  was  ever  Law  among 
equals :  how  much  rather  then  against  any  King  whatever,  who, 
in  respect  of  the  People,  is  confessed  inferior  and  not  equal !  To 
distinguish,  therefore,  of  a  Tyrant  by  outlandish  or  domestic  is  a 
weak  evasion.'' 

But  how  about  the  irregular  steps,  the  armed  violence,  by 
which  the  King's  Trial  had  been  at  last  brought  about? 
Briefly,  but  most  decidedly,  Milton  indicates  that  he  has 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  of 
Cromwell  and  his  colleagues,  but  admires  them  to  the  utmost. 
Early  in   the   pamphlet,   after  speaking   of  the   occasional 
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success  which  attends  Civil  War  and  Revolution  in  a  just 
cause,  and  the  complications  that  are  sure  to  come  with 
victory,  he  says:  "Then  comes  the  task  to  those  worthies 
which  are  the  soul  of  that  enterprise,  to  be  swet  and 
laboured  out  amidst  the  throng  and  noises  of  vulgar  and 
"  irrational  men,  some  contesting  for  privileges,  customs,  forms, 
"  and  that  old  entanglement  of  iniquity,  their  gibberish  laws, 
"though  the  badge  of  their  ancient  slavery."  Again,  with 
a  glance  at  Fairfax  and  others  who  had  quailed  at  the  very 
last:  "Another  sort  there  is  who,  coming  in  the  course  of 
"these  affairs  to  have  their  share  in  great  actions,  above 
"  the  form  of  law  or  custom,  at  least  to  give  their  voice 
"and  approbation,  begin  to  swerve  and  almost  shiver  at 
"  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  some  noble  deed,  as  if  they 
"  were  newly  entered  into  a  great  sin :  disputing  precedents, 
"  forms,  circumstances,  when  the  Commonwealth  nigh  perishes 
"  for  want  of  deeds  in  substance,  done  with  just  and  faithful 
"  expedition.  To  these  I  wish  better  instruction,  and  virtue 
"  equal  to  their  calling :  the  former  of  which,  that  is  to  say 
"instruction,  I  shall  endeavour,  as  my  duty  is,  to  bestow 
"  upon  them,  and  exhort  them  not  to  startle  from  the  just 
"and  pious  resolution  of  adhering  with  all  their  strength 
"  and  assistance  to  the  present  Parliament  and  Army,  in  the 
"  glorious  way  wherein  Justice  and  Victory  hath  set  them." 
Pride's  Purge  is  defended,  or  mentioned  passingly  as  hardly 
needing  defence ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Milton  does  not  forget 
the  promise  of  the  title  of  his  pamphlet, — which  was  that 
he  would  maintain  that,  if  the  ordinary  magistracy  of  a  nation 
have  neglected  or  refused  to  call  a  Tyrant  to  account,  then 
it  is  lawful  for  "awy  who  have  the  power  ^^  in  that  nation  to  do 
the  deed. 

Among  the  personalities  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  sneer  at 
Prynne.  He  is  dismissed  as  one  of  those  "  new  apostate  scare- 
"  crows  who,  under  show  of  giving  counsel,  send  out  their 
"  barking  monitories  and  mementoes^  empty  of  aught  else  but 
"the  spleen  of  a  frustrated  faction."^     Not  more  polite  is  the 

^  See,  for  Pryiine's  Brief  MeintniOy  and  hia  other  monitories,  Vol.  III.  pp.  706 — 
707,  and  716. 
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notice  of  the  letters  on  the  King's  behalf  addressed  to  Fairfax 
by  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  and  Dr.  John  Grauden.^  Neither 
is  named;  but  one,  or  other,  or  both,  must  be  pointed  at 
in  the  phrase :  "  the  unmasculine  rhetoric  of  any  puling  Priest 
'^  or  Chaplain,  sent  as  a  friendly  letter  of  advice,  for  fashion 
"  sake  in  private,  and  forthwith  published  by  the  sender  him- 
"self."  But  Milton's  most  vigorous  onslaught,  from  first 
to  last,  is  on  the  Presbyterians,  and  especially  the  English 
Presbyterian  clergy. 

The  most  notorious  of  the  English  Presbyterian  demon- 
strations for  the  King  at  the  last  had  been  (1)  A  Seriona 
and  Faithful  Representation  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  within  the  Province  of  London,  signed  by  forty- 
seven  ministers  at  Sion  College,  including  Case,  Grataker, 
Gower,  Boborough,  and  Wallis,  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  addressed  to  Fairfax  and  the  Council  of  War,  Jan.  18, 
164R-9,*  and  (2)  A  Vindication  of  the  London  Ministers  from 
the  unjust  aspersions  upon  their  former  actings  for  the  Parlia- 
ment^ signed  a  few  days  afterwards  by  fifby-seven  ministers, 
including  such  additional  members  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly as  Ashe,  Surges,  Calamy,  Cawdrey,  Corbet,  Gouge, 
Seaman,  Spurstow,  Staunton,  Temple,  Thoroughgood,  and 
Whitaker.  In  both  documents  the  recent  treatment  of  the 
King,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Army  generally,  were  wit- 
nessed against  as  irreligious,  iniquitous,  and  contrary  to  the 
express  obligations  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
But  the  second  document  went  farther.  It  warned  and  ex- 
horted all  over  whom  the  ministers  had  influence  to  abide 
by  their  vow  in  the  Covenant,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  to  sign  the  Agreement  of  the  People — i.e. 
Ireton's  Draft  Programme  for  the  Republic — subversive  as 
it  was  of  the  ^*  present  constitution,"  and  opening  the  way 
for  ^Hhe  toleration  of  all  heresies  and  blasphemies."  It 
oumestly  prayed  also  that  God  would  even  yet  "  restrain  the 
"violence  of  men,"  so  that  they  might  not  "dare  to  draw 
"npon  themselves  and  the  Kingdom  the  blood  of  their  sove- 
"  reign."     Besides  the  two  printed  London  documents  from 

1  voL  yi.  p.  ne.  «  Voi.  iii.  pp.  716-717. 
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Sion  House,  however,  there  had,  doubtless,  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  sentence,  been  other  Presbyterian  protests  in  his  be- 
half, from  Lancashire  and  the  country  generally,  as  well  as 
from  London ;  and  of  these  Milton  must  have  heard.  He 
cannot  but  have  known  also  that  many  even  of  the  Inde- 
pendent ministers,  though  of  Republican  sentiments,  and 
favourable  to  the  experiment  of  an  English  Republic,  had 
been  appalled  by  the  bloody  preliminary,  and  had  either 
joined  their  Presbyterian  neighbours  iu  public  remonstrance, 
or  sunk  into  a  mournful  silence.  To  this  day,  indeed,  apolo- 
gists for  Independency  are  anxious  to  show  that  the  mass 
of  the  i-espectable  Independent  clergy,  though  they  cordially 
accepted  the  Commonwealth  when  it  was  formed,  had  stood 
aloof  from  the  actual  decapitation  of  Charles.^ 

Not  concerning  himself  with  the  hesitations  or  the  panic 
there  may  have  been  among  the  Independent  Divines,  or 
wrapping  up  that  subject  in  his  general  allusion  to  the  good 
sort  of  weakish  men  that  had  swerved  at  the  last,  but  were 
likely  to  redeem  themselves,  Milton  directs  all  his  open  in- 
vective against  the  Presbyterians  and  tieir  clergy. — In  a  para- 
graph at  the  end,  addressed  especially  to  Divines,  his  peculiar 
antipathy  to  the  Presbyterian  or  Westminster  Assembly  type 
of  the  class,  sufficiently  expressed  in  prose  and  in  verse  since 
1644,  again  breaks  out.  They  are  advised  to  "  study  harder  " 
and  not  be  content  with  "mounting  twice  into  the  chair 
*•  with  a  formal  preachment  huddled  up  at  the  odd  hours  of 
"  a  whole  lazy  week."  They  are  advised  also  to  hate  "  covet- 
'•  ousness,"  to  hate  "pluralities  and  all  manner  of  Simony," 
and  to  leave  off  "rambling  from  benefice  to  benefice  like 
*'  ravenous  wolves  seeking  where  they  may  devour  the  big- 
"gest."  They  are  reminded  that  they  ought  to  "be  sorry 
"  that,  being  called  to  assemble  about  reforming  the  Church, 
"they  fell  to  progging  and  soliciting  Parliament,  though 
"  they  had  renounced  the  name  of  Priests,  for  a  new  settling 
"  of  their  tithes  and  oblations," — a  somewhat  ungenerous 
summary,  surely,  even   from  Milton,  of  the  history  of  the 

1  Neals    Puritans,    III.    490—496;       and  Xoncon/ormili/ {1869),  I. i90—i9^ 
Halley's    Lancaa-hire :    iU  Puritanism      and  II.  2— 4. 
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Westminster  Assembly.     They  are  advised  to  "assemble  in 
**  consistory  with  their   elders   and   deacons,"  each  apart  in 
his  own  proper  parish,  and  not  as  "a  pack   of  clergymen 
*"  by  themselves  to  belly-cheer  in  their  presumptuous  Sion  " 
(i.  e.  Sion  House).     There  is  also  a  distinct  mention  of  their 
two  London  protests   in   the  King's  behalf.     They  are  de- 
scribed as  "  the  Printed  Letters  which  they  send,  subscribed 
**  with  the  ostentation  of  great  characters  and  little  moment." 
— While  thus  sarcastic  on  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  would 
not  be  too  harsh  on  the  Presbyterian  Party  generally.    "  As 
"for  the  Party  called  Presbyterian,"  he  says,  "of  whom  I 
"believe   very   many   to   be    good   and   faithful   Christians, 
though  misled  by  some  of  turbulent   spirit,  I  wish  them 
earnestly  and  calmly  not  to  fall  off  from  their  first  prin- 
ciples."   In  other  words,  ho  begs  them  not  to  stultify  their 
excellent   past  service,  relapse   into  the  arms   of  their  old 
enemies,  the  Prelatists  and  Malignants,  and  impede  the  pro- 
mising new  Commonwealth,  by  clinging  longer  to  that  absurd 
Anti-Toleration  principle  which  their  clergy  had  stupidly  and 
needlessly  made  the  principle-paramount  of  Presbyterianism. 
"  Let  them  not  oppose  their  best  friends  and  associates,  who 
"  molest  them  not  at  all,  infringe  not  the  least  of  their  liber- 
"  ties, — unless  they  call  it  their  libei-ty  to  bind  other  men's 
"consciences, — ^but  are   still   seeking  to  live  at  peace  with 
"  them  and  brotherly  concord." — These  parting  words  to  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  Presbyterians  generally  are  but 
appended,  however,  to  an  indictment  against  the  Presbyte- 
rians which  had  pervaded  the  whole  pamphlet.    "  I'Aal  they 
"  who  of  late  so  much  blame  deposing  are  the  men  that  did  it 
^^ thenuelves^^  had  been  part  of  the  thesis;   and  he  had  ela- 
borated this  part  of  the  thesis  with  all  his  might.    One  can 
guess  the  drift  of  his  argument.     Protest  as  the  Presbyte- 
rians  now  might,  hold   up   their   hands  in  horror  as  they 
might,  join  with  the  rest  of  the  Royalist  world  as  they  might 
in  clamours  over  the  martyrdom  of  the  Lord's  Anointed,  the 
true  story  of  their  own  actions  in  leading  to  that  event  lay 
irrevocably  in  record,  and  Posterity  would  know  it.     Sophis- 
ticate as  they  might,  wriggle  as  they  might  in  the  grasp 
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of  the  facts,  all  men  then  living  and  all  men  yet  to  come 
would  hold  them  responsible  to  the  full  for  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Charles.  Why  did  they  sophisticate ;  why  did  they 
seek  to  escape  amid  ex  post  facto  distinctions  between  his 
Majesty's  person  and  his  Majesty's  office^  and  then  between 
his  Majesty's  office  as  inherent  in  his  person  and  the  same 
as  so  far  separable  from  his  person?  Why  did  they  not 
accept  the  responsibility,  as  far  as  the  deposition  at  least, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  dynasty?  This,  or  more  than  this, 
was  what  Presbyterians  of  the  strong  old  days,  Presbyterians 
of  the  Knox  and  Buchanan  type,  would  have  done  and  gloried 
in.  But  the  old  days  were  gone,  and  it  was  a  weak-kneed 
generation  of  Presbyterians  that  had  succeeded.  All  the 
more  necessary  that  their  quibblings  should  be  exposed,  and 
that,  by  way  of  warning  to  all  weak-kneed  men  to  keep  off 
the  stage  of  great  public  action  in  future,  they  should  be 
confronted  with  a  review  of  their  real  doings!  This,  ac- 
cordingly, is  Milton's  purpose.  "  You  yourselves  did  it :  you 
"  yourselves  did  it,"  is  a  phrase  he  repeats  as  often  as  he  can, 
and  is  the  text  of  page  after  page.  The  following  passage 
is  interesting  as  presenting  his  reasonings  reduced  to  scho« 
lastic  form,  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  historic  summary: — 

"  To  prove  it  yet  more  plaiuly  that  they  are  the  men  who  have 
deposed  the  King,  I  thus  argue : — We  know  that  King  and 
Subject  are  relatives ;  and  relatives  have  no  longer  being  than  in 
the  relation  ;  [and]  the  relation  between  King  and  Subject  can  be 
no  other  than  regal  authority  and  Bubjection.  Hence  I  infer,  past 
their  defending,  that,  if  the  Subject,  who  is  one  relative,  take  away 
the  relation,  of  force  he  takes  away  also  the  other  relative.  But 
the  Presbyterians,  who  were  one  relative,  that  is  to  say  Subjects, 
have  for  this  seven  years  taken  away  the  relation,  that  is  to  say  the 
King's  authority  and  their  subjection  to  it :  therefore  the  Pres- 
bjrterians  for  these  seven  years  have  removed  and  extinguished  the 
other  relative,  that  is  to  say  the  King, — or,  to  speak  more  in  brief, 
have  deposed  him,  not  only  by  depriving  him  the  execution  of  his 
authority,  but  by  conferring  it  on  others.  If  then  their  oaths  of 
subjection  broken,  new  supremacy  obeyed,  new  oaths  and  covenants 
taken,  notwithstanding  frivolous  evasions,  have  in  plain  tenna 
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unkinged  the  King,  much  more  then  hath  their  Seven  Years'  War 
not  deposed  him  onlj,  but  outlawed  him,  and  defied  him  as  an 
alien,  a  rebel  to  Law,  and  enemy  to  the  State.  It  mnst  needs  be 
dear  to  anj  man  not  averse  from  reason  that  hostility  and  sub- 
jection are  two  direct  and  positive  contraries,  and  can  no  more  in 
one  subject  stand  together  in  respect  of  the  same  King  than  one 
person  at  the  same  time  can  be  in  two  remote  places.  Against 
whom  therefore  the  Subject  is  in  act  of  hostility  we  may  be 
confident  that  to  him  he  is  in  no  subjection;  and  in  whom 
hostility  takes  place  of  subjection — for  they  can  by  no  means 
eonsist  together — to  him  the  King  can  be  not  only  no  King,  but 
an  enemy.  So  that  from  hence  we  shall  not  need  dispute  whether 
they  have  dgpoml  him,  or  what  they  have  defaulted  to  him  as  no 
King,  but  show  manfully  what  they  have  done  toward  the  killing 
him. — Have  they  not  levied  all  these  wars  against  him,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive  (for  defence  in  war  equally  offends,  and  most 
pmdently  beforehand),  and  given  commission  to  slay  where  they 
knew  his  person  could  not  be  exempt  from  danger  1  And,  if 
chance  or  flight  had  not  saved  him,  how  of^en  had  they  killed  him, 
directing  their  artillery,  without  blame  or  prohibition,  to  the  very 
place  where  they  saw  him  stand  1  Have  they  not  sequestered  him, 
judged  or  unjudged,  and  converted  his  revenue  to  other  uses, 
detaining  from  him,  as  a  grand  delinquent,  all  means  of  livelihood, 
eo  that,  for  them,  long  since  he  might  have  perished,  or  have 
starved  f  Have  they  not  hunted  and  pursued  him  round  about  the 
kingdom  with  sword  and  fire  1  Have  they  not  formerly  denied  to 
treat  with  him,  and  their  now  recanting  ministers  preached  against 
him,  as  a  reprobate  incurable,  an  enemy  to  God  and  his  Church, 
marked  for  deetmction,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  with  1  Have 
thej  not  besieged  him,  and^  to  their  power,  forbid  liim  water  and 
fire,  save  what  they  shot  against  him  to  the  hazard  of  his  life  ? '' 

Yes  t  but  all  this  had  been  done  subject  to  the  oath  taken 
in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643,  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  which  "  the  honour  of  the  King  "  had  been  expressly 
reserved,  and  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  together,  though  in 
tiie  act  of  uniting  against  the  King  in  the  field,  had  sworn  to 
endeavour  "  to  preserve  and  defend  the  King's  Majesty's  person 
"and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true 
^  Religion  and  Liberties  of  the  Kingdom/'    Milton  (who  had 
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himself  signed  the  Covenant)  does  his  hest  to  answer  this  ob<« 
jection,  which  was  the  incessant  plea  of  the  Presbyterians,  and 
takes  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  final  opinion 
of  the  "  riddling  Covenant,"  and  his  estimate  of  the  worth  to 
England  altogether  of  that  famous  invention  of  the  Scots : — 

''No  understanding  man  can  be  ignorant  that  Covenants  are 
ever  made  according  to  the  present  state  of  persons  and  things, 
and  have  ever  the  more  general  laws  of  nature  and  of  reason 
included  in  them,  though  not  expressed.  If  I  make  a  voluntary 
covenant,  as  with  a  man,  to  do  liim  good,  and  he  prove  afterward 
a  monster  to  me,  I  should  conceive  a  disobligemcnt  [i.  e.  cancelling 
of  the  obh'gation].  If  I  covenant  not  to  hurt  an  enemy,  in  favour 
of  him  and  forbearance  and  hope  of  his  amendment,  and  he,  after 
that,  shall  do  me  tenfold  injury  and  mischief  to  what  he  had  done 
when  I  80  covenanted,  and  still  be  plotting  what  may  tend  to  my 
destruction,  I  question  not  but  that  his  after  actions  release  me, 
nor  know  I  covenant  so  sacred  that  withholds  me  from  demanding 
justice  on  him.  Howbeit,  had  not  their  distiiist  in  a  good  cause, 
and  the  fast  and  loose  of  our  prevaricating  divines  overswayed,  it 
had  been  doubtless  better  not  to  have  inserted  in  a  Covenant 
miuecessary  obligations,  and  words  (not  works)  of  a  supererogating 
allegiance  to  their  enemy :  no  way  advantageous  to  themselves 
had  the  King  prevailed,  as  to  their  cost  many  would  have  felt ; 
but  full  of  snare  and  distraction  to  our  friends :  useful  only,  as 
we  now  find,  to  our  adversaries,  who  under  such  a  latitude  and 
shelter  of  ambiguous  interpretation  have  ever  more  been  plotting 
and  contriving  new  opportunities  to  trouble  all  again.  How 
much  better  had  it  been,  and  more  becoming  an  undaunted 
virtue,  to  have  declared  openly  and  boldly  whom  and  what  power 
the  People  were  to  hold  supreme  ! " 

Open  and  bold,  beyond  what  may  now  appear,  had  been 
Milton's  own  conduct  in  publishing  this  pamphlet.  Written 
mainly  while  the  King  was  yet  being  tried,  or  was  under 
sentence,  and  only  touched  here  and  there  with  additions  ^ 
after  his  death,  so  that  throughout  we  are  never  quite  ^re  ^ 
whether  the  King  is  not  still  alive  as  we  read^  what  did  tne 
publication  of  the  pamphlet^  a  fortnight  after  the  fact  it 
defended,  really  imply  ?    It  implied  not  only  that  Milton  had 
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thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  that  he 
avowed  himself  a  partisan  of  the  Regicides,  and  was  willing 
to  abide  all  the  consequences  of  that  connexion.  Actually, 
by  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates^  he  had  attached 
himself  more  closely  than  any  other  person  in  England  to 
the  group  of  about  sixty  men,  with  Cromwell  in  their  midst, 
who  had  constituted  themselves  the  real  RegicidcB  by  signing 
the  Death-warrant  or  executing  it.  He  had  declared  that, 
had  it  been  necessary,  his  signature  also  would  have  been 
given  to  that  Warrant. 

What  more  natural   than   that    such   a   man   should   be 
attached  at  once,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  New  Commonwealth?    This,  accordingly,  hap- 
pened.    Milton  himself  tells  the  story  in  his  Defensio  Se- 
r»fu^,  written  five  years  afterwards.     "  Concerning  the  Royal 
"  Power,"  he  there  says,  "  nothing  was  written  by  me  until 
"  the  King,  having  been  voted  an  enemy  by  the  Parliament, 
and  having  been  vanquished  in  war,  was  pleading  his  cause 
as  a  prisoner  before   his  Judges,  and  was  capitally  con- 
demned.    Then,  at  length,  indeed,  when   certain  Presby- 
"  terian  ministers,  formerly  most  hostile  to  Charles,  indignant 
**that  the   Independent   party  should   now  be  preferred  to 
"theirs,  and  should  be  more  powerful  in  Parliament,  were 
"  raising  a  clamour  over  the  sentence  of  the  Parliament  pro- 
"  nonnced  upon  the  King  (not  that  they  were  angry  at  the 
"deed,   but  because   their   own   faction   had   not  been   the 
**  agents),  and  as  far  as  they  could  were  promoting  tumult, 
"  daring  to  affirm  that  the  Doctrine  of  Protestants  and  all 
"the  Reformed  Churches   abhorred  such  an  atrocious  pro- 
"cedure   against   Kings,  I,  considering  that  such  an  open 
"&l8ehood  ought  to  be  publicly  contradicted,  did  not  even 
"yet  write   or  advise    anything   concerning  Charles   indi- 
"vidnally,  but  showed,  with  production  of  not  a  few  testi- 
"  monies  of  the  chief  theologians,  what  in  a  general  way  was 
"  lawful  against  tyrants,  and  attacked,  almost  in  propagandist 
"style  {prope   concionabundus),  the  gross  ignorance  or  im- 
"pudence  of  men  professing  better  things.     That  book  did 
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**  not  come  forth  till  after  the  King's  death,  written  as  it  wub 
"  rather  for  composing  men's  minds  than  for  causing  any 
specific  determination  about  Charles — a  business  belonging 
not  to  me,  but  to  the  magistrates,  and  which  had  then 
*'  indeed  been  finished.  All  this  service  of  mine,  now  to  the 
"  Church,  now  to  the  State "  [Milton  had  enumerated,  in 
the  foregoing  page  or  two,  all  his  publications,  from  1641 
onwards,  prior  to  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates]  "I  gave 
"  gratuitously  within  my  own  private  walls ;  from  neither 
"  Church  nor  State  had  I  anything  in  return  beyond  per- 
**  sonal  safety;  a  good  conscience,  a  good  reputation  with  good 
''  men,  and  this  honest  liberty  of  speech,  were  independent 
'*  possessions :  some  people  about  me  were  drawing  wealth 
"  to  themselves,  others  honours,  without  trouble ;  but  no  one 
"ever  saw  me  going  about,  no  one  ever  saw  me  asking 
*'  anything  among  my  friends,  or  stationed  at  the  doors  of 
"  the  Court  with  a  petitioner's  face,  or  haunting  the  entries 
of  lesser  assemblies :  1  kept  myself  almost  entirely  at  home, 
managing  on  my  own  resources,  though  in  this  civil  tumult 
these  were  often  in  great  part  kept  from  me,  and  con- 
"  triving,  though  burdened  with  taxes  in  the  main  rather 
"  oppressive,  to  lead  my  frugal  life.  All  this  past  and  done, 
"  imagining  I  should  now  have  abundance  of  leisure,  I  turned 
"  myself  to  the  task  of  drawing  out,  if  I  could,  in  a  con- 
"  tinuous  thread  of  narrative,  the  history  of  my  country  from 
"  its  first  beginnings  to  these  present  times.  1  had  finished 
''  four  books,  when  lo!,  Chai*les's  kingdom  having  been  formed 
''  into  a  Republic,  the  Council  of  State,  as  it  is  called,  then 
"  first  set  up  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  invites  me, 
'^  dreaming  of  nothing  of  the  sort,  to  a  post  in  connexion 
"  with  it,  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  my  services  chiefly  in 
"  foreign  afiairs." — Phillips,  in  his  Memoir  of  Milton,  repeats 
the  substance  of  this  passage,  and  adds  that  the  office  which 
bis  uncle  was  thus  prevailed  upon  to  accept  was  that  of  Latin 
Secretary  to  the  Council  for  their  Letters  to  foreign  Princes 
and  States.^ 


1  Milton's    D*/.   S<T.   in   Pickering's      293;  and  PhiUipa'a  Life  of  Milton  (1694), 
Edition  of  his  Works,  Vol.  VI.  i)p.  292  —      pp.  xxix,  xxx. 
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We  are  fortunately  able  to  give  more  precise  details  as  to 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  Milton's  appointment  to 
the  new  office  than  he  has  himself  communicated  or  Phillips 
knew* 

On  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  March,  1648-9,  exactly  a  month 
after  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  had  appeared,  and 
the  very  day  after  Bradshaw  had  taken  his  seat  for  the  first 
time  as  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  there  were  two 
meetings  of  the  Council  at  Derby  House.  At  the  second  or 
afternoon  meeting  there  were  present,  besides  Bradshaw^ 
these  fourteen  members — Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Whitlocke,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  John  Danvers,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
Sir  William  Masham,  Mr.  Heveningham,  Mr.  Lisle,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Alderman  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Pennington. 
Among  the  items  of  business  transacted,  and  minuted  in  the 
rough  Order  Book  at  the  moment  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Frost,  were  these  two  Resolutions : — (1)  "  That  Mr.  Whit- 
locke, Sir  Henry  Vane,  Lord  Lisle  [not  present],  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  Mr.  Marten  [not  present],  Mr.  Lisle,  or  any 
two  of  them,  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  what 
alliances  this  Crown  hath  formerly  had  with  Foreign 
'^  States,  and  what  those  States  are,  and  whether  it  will  be 
'*  fit  to  continue  those  alliances,  and  with  how  many  of  the 
*'Baid  States,  and  how  far  they  should  be  continued,  and 
«*  upon  what  grounds,  and  in  what  manner  applications  and 
*' addresses  should  be  made  for  the  said  continuance."  (2) 
**  That  it  be  referred  to  the  former  Committee  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Milton,  to  know  whether  he  will  be  employed  as 
Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Tongues,  and  to  report  to  the 
Council/^ — It  is  worth  noting  that  at  the  same  Council 
meeting  there  was  a  conversation  about  the  immediate  de- 
parture of  the  Prince  Elector  Palatine  back  to  the  continent, 
and  about  the  parting  civilities  that  would  be  proper  on  the 
occasion.^ 

Who  suggested  Milton  to  the  Council  of  State  ?  Bradshaw 
may  possibly  have  been  the  person ;  but  it  may  as  well  have 

1  Older  Books  of  Council  of  State  for  date  given. 
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Ijeen  some  other  member  of  Council,  who  knew  Milton,  and 
had  just  read  his  Tenure  of  King9  and  Magistrates.^  It  is 
certain,  at  all  events,  that  Cromwell  must  have  approved  of 
the  application  to  Milton.  It  was  by  his  extraordinary 
exertions  that  the  Council  of  State  had  been  brought  into 
working  order ;  he  had  presided  at  its  first  meetings,  and  at 
most  of  the  subsequent  ones,  till  Bradshaw's  appointment 
relieved  him  ;  the  Council  was  not  yet  a  month  old ;  not  an 
act  it  did  but  was  of  interest  to  Cromwell.  The  deputation 
that  waited  on  Milton,  however,  in  his  house  in  High 
Holborn,  to  convey  to  him  the  desire  of  the  Council,  must 
have  been  one  or  two  of  the  members  that  had  just  been 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Council  for  that  very  business  of 
Foreign  Embassies  and  Correspondence  in  connexion  with 
which  Milton's  services  were  wanted;  and  of  these  one 
guesses  Whitlocke  or  Vane,  or  both.  Their  interview  with 
Milton  must  have  been  the  very  next  day,  Wednesday, 
March  14.     What  passed  we  can  also  guess  generally. 

The  proposal,  as  Milton  informs  us,  took  him  quite  by 
surprise.  He  was  settling  himself  down  again  to  purely 
literary  work,  hoping  for  undisturbed  leisure  under  the 
Commonwealth  to  which  he  had  given  in  his  adhesion.  The 
interruption  or  farther  postponement  of  such  work  was  a 
serious  matter.  Then  there  was  the  objection  of  his  health. 
It  had  never  been  robust,  and  for  the  last  few  years  it  had 
been  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  Especially  alarming  was 
a  growing  weakness  or  dimness  of  sight,  from  no  explicable 
cause,  and  with  no  external  sign,  but  affecting  the  left  eye 
already  almost  to  its  total  disuse  by  candle-light,  and  making 
his  first  readings  every  morning  painful  or  difficult.  How 
would  that  infirmity  suit  with  the  official  duties  expected  of 
him?  Farther,  of  what  were  called  business  habits  he  was 
perfectly  innocent,  never  having  seen  anything  of  office-work, 
the  routine  of  committee-meetings,  and  such  like,  though 
perhaps,  after  all,  there  was   no   such  mystery  about  these 

'  Wood  (Fasti, 1. 484) says,  "He  was,       "who  was  one  of  the  new  Council  of 
"  without  any  seeking  of  his,  ])y  the       "  State,  chosen  Latin  Secretary  ". 
"  endeavours  of  a  private  acquaintance, 
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things  but  that  one  might  have  imagiued  them  correctly 
enoagh.  All  this,  with  perhaps  more,  having  been  stated  by 
Milton,  and  having  been  met  with  such  answers  as  suggested 
themselves  to  his  visitors  (one  of  them,  I  fancy^  being  that 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Milton's  time  would  by  no  means  be 
required  for  the  duties  of  the  Secretaryship)  Milton  did  give 
his  consent. — The  question  of  salary^  I  should  say,  was  the 
last  likely  to  be  mentioned  at  the  interview,  and  may  not 
then  have  been  mentioned  at  all.  From  the  state  of  Milton's 
cireumstances,  indeed,  that  question  cannot  have  been  abso- 
lately  indifferent.  The  property  left  him  by  his  father,  con- 
sisting as  it  did  of  his  native  house,  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
Bread  Street,  and  of  one  or  two  other  London  houses,  besides 
something  in  money^  and  probably  in  some  country  bits  of 
real  estate,  cannot  have  been  altogether  inconsiderable ;  and, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  fiither-in-law,  Mr.  Powell,  in 
1647,  he  had,  in  virtue  of  his  claim  on  the  Powell  property 
for  the  residue  of  a  debt  of  .3^500  due  since  1627  (Vol.  II. 
pp.  494-496),  entered,  by  the  legal  process  called  "  extent," 
into  possession  of  certain  cottages  and  small  pieces  of  land,  at 
Wheatley  in  Oxfordshire,  that  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Powell, 
with  a  title  to  hold  the  same  till  his  debt,  with  damages  and 
costs^  should  be  satisfied.  Out  of  these  Wheatley  revenues, 
however,  he  was  making  an  allowance  to  Mrs.  Powell  of  the 
thirds  to  which  she  was  entitled  by  her  widowhood ;  and,  as 
he  himself  explains,  there  were  other  drawbacks,  in  the  shape 
of  rents  actually  intercepted  by  the  deranged  state  of  the 
countiy,  heavy  taxes,  and  other  burdens,  which  reduced  his 
income  for  the  time  to  a  simple  sufficiency.  No  consideration 
of  income,  however,  can  have  been  his  real  inducement  to 
accept  the  offered  Secretaryship.  That  inducement,  I  believe, 
was  a  sudden  exultation  of  spirit  at  the  thought  of  being 
called  to  serve  the  great  new  Commonwealth  in  a  place  of 
trust,  near  its  very  centre,  and  seated  in  the  very  Council- 
room  with  its  founders  and  chiefs.^ 


1  The  particnlan  as  to  the  state  of  and  docamcnts  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  Milton 
Milton's  income  in  1649  are  inferred  T'aprrB.  We  shall  hear  more  about  thu 
from'Aabrey'a  Notes,  Phillips's  Life,      Wheatley  property. 

VOL.  IV.  a 
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On  Thursday,  March  15,  there  were  again  two  meetings  of 
the  Council.  At  the  morning  meeting,  besides  Bradshaw  in 
the  Chair,  there  were  present  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Whitlocke, 
Vane,  Lord  Lisle,  Masham,  Ludlow,  Holland,  Mildmay, 
Heveningham,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and,  rather  later,  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Lisle,  and  Colonel  Walton ;  and,  inter  alia,  there 
was  this  order:  "That  Mr.  John  Milton  be  employed  as 
"  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues  to  this  Council,  and  that  he 
"  have  the  same  salary  which  Mr.  Weckherlyn  fotmerly  had 
"  for  the  said  service  ".  This  Mr.  Weckherlyn,  or  more  pro- 
l)erly  and  fully  Mr.  George  Kodolph  Weckherlin,  a  German 
by  birth,  and  now  an  oldish  man,  had  been  in  official  employ* 
ment  under  Charles  I.  since  the  year  1628,  if  not  earlier, 
but  had  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  been 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  the 
Two  Kingdoms,  established  in  February  1643-4.^  His  salary 
in  the  latter  capacity  had  been,  it  seems,  15*.  lO^d.  a  day, 
or  <9£;^288  13*.  6ld.  a  year.  That  sum,  therefore,  equivalent 
to  about  jf'lOOO  a  year  now,  was  to  be  Milton's  salary  in  his 
new  post.  The  Council  of  State  had  in  fact  engulphed  the 
Committee  of  the  Two  Kingdoms,  and  the  work  proposed  for 
Milton  under  the  Council  was  much  the  same  as  Weckherlin's 
had  been  under  the  former  body.  Milton  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  present  when  he  was  so  appointed  by  the  Council 
and  his  salary  fixed  :  his  consent  to  take  the  office  had  been 


*  Weckherlin's  earlier  career  in  Eng- 
land is  to  be  traced  through  the  pub- 
lished Calendars  of  State  rai)ers  from 
Feb.  1628 — 9,  when  he  was  Secretary  to 
Lord  Conway,  then  Chief  Secretary  of 
State,  on  to  1639,  when  he  was  in  attend- 
ance on  Secretary  Coke  in  Charles's  Ex- 
pedition against  the  Scots.  The  most 
interesting  entry  coneeming  him  I  have 
found  in  these  volumes  is  one  of  date 
Feb.  20,  1630—1.  He  then  petitioned 
the  King  to  "vouchsafe  gracious  ac- 
"  knowledgiueut  of  his  service,  lest  he 
"  undo  himself  and  his  family  thereby," 
and  suggested,  as  one  way  of  "  re  fresh - 
"ing"  for  him  meanwhile  "  in  his  hard 
"time,"  that  the  King  niight  grant  him 
the  reversion  of  a  ]>atent  which  King 
James,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
had  given  to  one  of  his  footmen.  It 
Vfaa  a  patent  of  the  exclusive  right  to 


print  Cicero's  works  in  Latin,  Viivily 
Terence,  Ovid,  the  Colloquies  of  Corae- 
rius,  and  certain  other  books.  The 
patent  to  the  footman  had  been  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  was  about  to 
expire ;  and  Weckherlin  j^titions  thi^ 
it  should  be  continued  to  him  for  thirty- 
one  years  more,  and  that  three  other 
books,  which  he  names,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  it :  "  whereby  he  may  get 
"some  small  competence,  as  the  foot- 
"man  did,  by  letting  his  grant  to  tiie 
"  Stationers'  Company."  He  did  obtain 
the  patent,  March  28, 1681.  Weckherlin 
had  published  at  Stuttgart,  in  1619, 
"  A  ranegyricke  to  the  Lord  Hays, 
"  Viscount  Dorchester,  his  Majesties  of 
"Great  Britaine  Ambassadour  in  Ger- 
"  many,  sung  by  the  Rhine;"  and  he 
had  continued  to  dabble  in  author- 
ship. 


Ci 
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simply  reported  by  Vane  or  Whitlocke.  It  is  memorable, 
however,  that  the  day  of  Milton's  appointment  to  be 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues  to  the  Council  was  also  the 
day  of  Cromweirs  nomination  to  the  command-in-chief  in 
Ireland.  The  nomination  was  made  by  the  Council  at  their 
afternoon  sitting. 

Tuesday^  March  20,  was  the  day  of  Milton's  induction  into 
his  o£Boe.  The  Council  of  State  had  held  no  meeting  in  the 
interim ;  and  at  the  meeting  this  day,  Bradshaw  not  being 
able  to  be  present  at  first,  the  sederunt  began  with  only  Sir 
William  Armyn  (probably  voted  into  the  chair),  Whitlocke, 
Mildmay,  Holland,  Danvers,  Scott,  Jones^  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Masham,  and  Constable^  though  ere  long  Bradshaw^ 
Cromwell,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Sir  James  Harrington, 
Mr.  Lisle,  and  Heveningham,  also  made  their  appearance. 
It  was  ordered  at  the  meeting  '^  That  the  Lord  President 
and  any  four  members  of  this  Council  shall  be  a  Committee 
to  administer  the  oath  of  secrecy  unto  such  as  shall  be 
employed  as  secretaries  to  attend  this  Council";  and,  as 
the  Chief  or  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Frost,  sen.,  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Walter  Frost,  jun.,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
had  already  given  their  promises  of  secrecy  a  month  before 
(February  22),  and  had  been  acting  in  their  posts  ever  since, 
I  infer  that  the  order  related  to  Milton,  who  had  come  to 
Derby  House  for  the  first  time,  and  whose  arrival  had  probably 
been  announced  by  the  door-keeper.  On  this  supposition 
we  can  see  Bradshaw  and  some  four  others  of  those  present 
going  out  to  receive  Milton  in  the  outer  room  where  he 
was  waiting,  administering  the  oath  to  him  there,  and  then 
returning  and  introducing  the  new  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
On  that  occasion,  if  not  before,  Milton  may  have  first  shaken 
hands  with  Cromwell. 

Among  the  items  of  business  at  that  meeting  were  in- 
structions for  two  letters  to  be  written,  one  to  the  Senate 
of  Hamburg,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Strickland,  the  English 
Resident  at  the  Hague.  These  instructions,  if  I  judge 
rightly  from  the  entry  of  them  in  the  Council  Order  Book, 
had  been   given  before   Milton  came  in;   but  he  probably 
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learnt  at  the  meeting  that  the  letter  to  the  Senate  of 
Hamburg  would  be  in  his  department.  So,  at  all  events,  it 
proved.  At  the  Council  meeting  of  Thursday,  March  22 
(one  meeting  having  intervened),  it  was  ordered  "  That  the 
'*  letters  now  read^  to  be  sent  to  Hamburg  on  behalf  of  the 
''  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers^  be  approved,  and  that 
"  they  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Mr.  Milton."  Frost,  or 
some  member  of  the  Council,  had  drafted  the  letters  in 
English,  and  Milton's  first  work  in  his  Secretaryship  was  to 
be  the  translation  of  them  into  Latin. 

When  Milton  became  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues  to 
the  Council  of  State,  he  had  just  entered  on  his  forty-first 
year.  The  routine  of  his  daily  life  was  now  to  be  regulated 
pretty  much  by  the  requirements  of  his  oflBce.  When  the 
Council  had  a  morning  meeting,  it  was  generally  at  an  early 
hour.  Thus  at  the  meeting  at  which  Milton  first  appeared 
it  was  ordered  "  That  this  Council  do  meet  to-morrow  morning 
"  at  seven  of  the  clock."  Eight  or  nine  o'clock  seems  to  have 
been  more  common ;  but  indeed  the  hours  and  times  of  the 
Council  were  very  irregular.  Some  days  there  was  no  meet- 
ing at  all ;  on  others  there  were  two,  that  of  the  afternoon 
protracted  now  and  then  to  midnight.  Early  hours  were  no 
terror  to  Milton ;  but  late  and  irregular  hours  may  have 
been  disturbing  to  his  habits.  He  was  not  inconvenienced 
in  this  respect,  however,  so  much  as  his  two  colleagues^  Mr. 
General  Secretary  Frost  and  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary  Frost. 
While  their  duties  required  them  to  be  always  present  at  the 
Council-meetings  and  during  the  whole  sittings,  Milton's 
were  such  that  it  would  be  enough  if  he  were  present  at 
the  beginning  of  each  meetings  or  looked  in  at  each  when 
he  had  reason  to  think  his  services  might  be  wanted,  always 
taking  care  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  a  sudden  summons. 
There  are  indications  in  the  Order  Books  that,  though  Mil- 
ton's attendance  was  very  constant  at  first,  matters  gradually 
arranged  themselves  on  some  such  understanding.  Moreover, 
though  the  Council  were  very  jealous  as  to  any  divulging 
of  their  proceedings,  and  Milton  therefore  may  have  had  to 
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draft  important  papers,  and  keep  his  drafts  of  them,  if  not 
in  the  Council-room  itself,  at  least  somewhere  on  the  Coun- 
cil's premises,  a  good  deal  of  his  work^  and  perhaps  more 
and  more  as  the  Council  came  to  know  him  thoroughly,  must 
have  been  such  as  he  could  do  at  home.  This  difference 
between  the  demand  on  Milton's  time  and  the  much  heavier 
daily  occupation  of  the  two  Frosts  is  represented  fairly  enough 
by  their  comparative  salaries.  The  salary  of  the  elder  Frost 
was  fixed  (by  the  first  order  on  the  subject,  at  all  events)  at 
forty  shillings  per  dieniy  or  .3^730  a  year — which  was  worth 
at  least  ^£"2500  a  year  of  our  present  money;  that  of  the 
younger  Frost  at  twenty  shillings  per  diem,  or  i€*365  a  year 
— worth  ^£"1250  a  year  at  present ;  and  they  had  an  allowance 
for  their  four  clerks  of  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
per  diem — ^which,  if  divided  among  the  four  equally,  gave  each 
of  them  the  handsome  clerk^s  pay  of  about  a  guinea  a  day 
in  present  value.  Milton's  salary  of  .3^288  13*.  6 Jrf.  a  year, 
or  about  ^1000  of  our  present  value,  was,  therefore,  less 
even  than  the  younger  Frost's  and  not  half  that  of  the  elder. 
The  difference,  however,  respected  purely  the  relative  weights 
of  their  duties,  and  did  not  define  their  relative  ranks.  Mil- 
ton's position  in  the  office  was  independent;  in  his  special 
Secretaryship  he  was  the  elder  Frost's  co-equal ;  in  all  the 
business  of  that  Secretaryship,  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  other  business  in  which  the  Council  chose  to  employ  him 
rather  than  Mr.  Frost,  he  took  his  instructions  direct  from 
the  Council.  The  way  in  which  he  and  the  Council  managed 
business  between  them  may  easily  be  imagined.  When  any- 
thing in  his  department  was  going  on  in  the  Council,  Milton 
would  be  present,  listening  to  the  discussion ;  and  thus,  while 
the  elder  or  younger  Frost  took  down  any  instruction  given  to 
Milton  as  part  of  the  general  minutes,  he  would  himself  carry 
away,  in  memory  or  on  paper,  such  more  particular  notes  as 
would  serve  him  in  the  letter  to  be  drafted  or  the  paper  to 
be  prepared. — ^As  regards  those  Letters  to  Foreign  States  and 
Princes,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Parliament, 
the  drafting  of  which  was  to  be  his  most  peculiar  and  dig- 
nified duty,  Phillips  credits  the  Council  with  having  of  their 
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own  accord  formed  a  resolution  which  most  have  been  venr 
agreeable  to  Milton.  "They  stuck,"  says  Phillips,  "to  this 
''  noble  and  generous  resolution,  not  to  write  to  any,  or  re- 
"ceive  answers  from  them,  but  in  a  language  the  moet 
"proper  to  maintain  a  correspondence  among  the  learned 
"  of  all  nations  in  this  part  of  the  world,  scorning  to  catty 
"on  their  affairs  in  the  wheedling,  lisping,  jai^n  of  the 
cringing  French,  especially  having  a  Minister  of  State  able 
to  cope  with  the  ablest  any  Prince  or  State  could  employ  for 
"  the  Latin  tongue."  This  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration.  Latin 
had  already  been  in  use,  to  some  extent,  in  the  correspond* 
ence  of  England  with  foreign  nations;  and  it  is  rather  to 
be  conjectured  that,  if  the  Council  of  State  did  about  this 
time  put  such  signal  honour  upon  the  Latin,  it  was  from 
no  such  linguistic  pride  as  Phillips  conceives,  but  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  To  read  and  translate  all  documents 
that  came  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  Milton 
could,  of  course,  undertake ;  even  a  German  or  Dutch  letter, 
if  obliged  to  it,  he  could  attack  with  a  dictionary;  but,  if 
he  was  to  write  to  foreigners  in  any  other  tongue  than  Eng- 
lish, it  must  be  in  Latin  only.  And  so,  in  fact,  though 
appointed  by  the  title  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues^  Milton 
came  to  be  called  indifferently  by  that  name  or  by  the  name 
of  Latin  Secretary ^ 

Better  than  any  farther  general  description  of  Milton's 
position  and  duties  in  his  Secretaryship  will  be  the  following 
series  of  annotated  extracts  from  the  Order  Books  of  the 
Council  of  State,  exhibiting  his  tasks  and  occupations  in 
detail  from  March  22,  1648-9,  when  he  was  assigned  as  his 
first  work  the  translation  into  Latin  of  the  letters  to  be  sent 
to  Hamburg,  to  July  10,  1649,  the  day  of  Cromwell's  de- 
parture for  Ireland.  They  include,  I  think,  every  paragraph 
in  the  Order  Books  over  those  three  months  and  a  half  in 
which  Milton's  name  is  mentioned,  and  also  some  in  which 
he  was  involved  though  he  is  not  named : — 


>  Order  Books  of  Coimcil  of  State      the  facts  mentioned  ;  Phillips's  Memoir 
generally,    and    of    dates    March   20,       (1694),  p.  xxx. 
1648—9,  and  July  4, 1649,  for  some  of 
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Monday,  March  26,  1649  :  afternoon  meeting.  Bradshaw  and 
twelve  more  present,  Henry  Marten  among  them,  but  not  Crom- 
well: — Inter  alia  Ordered  (1)  "That  the  letters  now  brought  in 
by  Mb.  Milton  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  be  approved,  and 
that  Mr.  Isaac  Lee,  Deputy  of  the  Company  of  Merchant- 
**  Adventarers  there,  shall  be  appointed  agent  for  the  delivering  of 
"  them ; "  (2)  "  That  Mr.  MiLTOisr  be  appointed  to  make  some 
''observations  upon  a  Paper  lately  printed,  called  Old  and  New 
"  Chains.^  This  was,  in  reality,  Lilbume's  levelling  manifesto, 
England's  New  Chains  Discovered,  the  Second  Part  of  which  had 
been  jast  two  days  out  in  London  (see  ante  pp.  43,  44). 

Wednesday,  March  28 : — Present,  Bradshaw,  Cromwell,  Mar- 
ten, Armyn,  Danvers,  Holland,  Mr.  Lisle,  Constable,  Jones,  Scott, 
Stapley,  with  Vane,  Hasilrig,  Popham,  and  Walton,  as  later 
comers  : — First  item  of  business,  "  That  Mb.  Milton  be  appointed 
''to  make  some  observations  upon  the  complication  of  interests 
"  which  is  now  amongst  the  several  designers  against  the  peace  of 
"  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  that  it  be  made  ready  to  be  printed 
^  with  the  Papers  out  of  Ireland  which  the  House  hath  ordered  to 
"  be  printed."  Explanation  of  this  will  be  given  presently  :  mean- 
while it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  same  Council  meeting,  later  in 
the  day,  there  was  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  Council  room  with 
Lilbarne  and  his  fellow-Levellers,  Overton,  Walwyn,  and  Prince 
(see  ante  pp.  45-47),  Whether  Milton  remained  to  witness  the  scene 
can  only  be  conjectured ;  but,  as  he  had  just  been  appointed  to 
make  "  some  observations  "  on  Lilbume's  New  Chains  Discovered, 
for  which  the  four  had  been  arres-ted,  and  as  the  physiognomy  and 
behaviour  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  are  very  suggestive  of  "  obser- 
"  vations "  to  any  one  who  has  to  write  about  him,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  did.  The  following,  at  all  events,  is  the  minuted 
order  of  the  Council  after  the  tremendous  scene  was  over : — *'  That 
"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lilbume  be  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
upon  suspicion  of  High  Treason  for  being  the  author,  contriver, 
iiamer,  or  publisher,  of  a  certain  scandalous  and  seditious  Book 
printed,  entitled  England s  New  Chains  Discovered,  Sec,  and  that 
"a  warrant  be  made  out  for  his  committal."  The  order  was 
extended  "upon  the  same  ground"  to  Walwyn,  Overton,  and 
Prince. 

Friday,    April   20   (a   small   meeting)  : — Ordered,   "  That   the 
letters  brought  in  by  Mr.  Watkins  be  viewed  by  Mr.  Frost  or 
Mr.  Miltox,  to  see  if  any  of  them  contain  anything  concerning 
"  the  exportation  of  any  prohibited  goods." 

Monday,  May  7  : — Bradshaw  and  fourteen  more  present,  in- 
cluding Vane,  and,  later  on,  Cromwell  and  Fairfax: — "That  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay  do  report  to  the  Houbo  that  they  do  find  that 
there  are  divers  dangerous  books  printed  and  published  with 
the  licence  of  Mr.  Mabbott  upon  them,  and  that,  upon  the 
"examining  of  them,   they   find   he   hcUh   given   his   licence    to 
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"  divers  of  them ;  to  desire  the  House  therefore  that  he  may  be 
*'  discharged  from  that  trust ;  and  h'kewise  to  move  the  House  that 
"  care  may  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  all  such  books  and 
''  pamphlets,  and  especially  of  that  commonly  known  by  the  name 
"  of  iTie  Moderated  The  outbreak  of  the  Army  Levellers  had  then 
begun. 

Saturday t  May  1 2  : — Bradshaw  and  eleven  more  present : — 
**That  the  Lord  President  do  prepare  and  bring  in  an  Act  con- 
"  ceming  the  prohibiting  of  the  printing  of  invective  and  scandalous 
**  Pamphlets  against  the  Commonwealth." 

Monday,  May  1 4  (the  day  of  the  suppression  of  the  Army  Level- 
lers at  Burfoi-d:  see  ante  p.  50): — Ordered  (1)  *That  the  Pam- 
"phleteers  [some  persons,  not  now  named,  who  had  been  taken 
*'  into  custody]  shall  be  discharged,  they  entering  into  a  bond  and 
"recognisance  for  their  good  abearance,  and  they  paying  the 
" messengers  charges."  (2)  " That  Mr.  Hall  shall  be  employed 
*'  by  this  Council  to  make  answer  to  such  Pamphlets  as  shall  come 
out  to  the  prejudice  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  that  he  shall  have 
^100  jper  annum  for  his  labour,  with  an  assurance  given  him 
"  from  this  Council  that  they  will  take  further  care  of  him ;  that 
"  he  shall  sign  the  test  signed  by  others  employed  by  this  Council ; 
'^  and  that  he  shall  have  j£30  paid  now  unto  him,  in  part  of  his 
•*  pension  of  £100  per  annum.^* 

Friday,  May  18: — "That  the  French  letters  given  in  to  the 
"  House  by  the  Dutch  Ambassador  be  translated  by  Mr.  Milton, 
"and  the  rest  of  the  letters,  now  in  the  House,  be  sent  for  and 
"  translated."     This  will  be  explained. 

Wednesday,   May  30    (eleven   present) :  — "  That   Mr.    Milton  * 
"  take  the  papers  found  with  Mr.  John  Lee  and  examine  them  to 
"  see  what  may  be  found  in  them."     Mr.  John  Lee  was  at  the  same 
time  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms. 

Thumday,  May  31  : — Instructions  to  Alderman  Pennington 
and  Alderman  Atkins  to  send  for  the  author  of  a  book  called 
The  Papers  whkh  j)assed  at  Neuocasde,  and  to  examine  him  con- 
cerning the  Fiontispiece  of  the  said  book^  and  thereupon  to  proceed 
farther  against  him,  according  to  Law.  The  obnoxious  Book  must 
have  been  The  Papers  which  passed  at  Newcastle  heiicixt  his  Sacred 
Majesty  and  Mr,  Alexander  Hendrson  concerning  the  Cliange  of 
Government  (see  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  426-430).  Tiie  book  had  been  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall  a  week  before  (May  23)  as  the  copyright  of  the 
printer,  Richard  Boyston ;  and  it  was  out  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  May.  It  was  thought  by  the  Royalists  that  these  Papers  would 
be  a  fine  sequel  to  the  Eikon  Basilike;  and  some  repetition  of 
the  famous  frontispiece  to  the  Eikon  (ante  p.  33)  had  been  inserted 
in  the  new  volume.' 


'  Stationers'  Registers    for   date   of      logue  of  tlie  Thomason  Pamphlets  for 
registration  of  the  Panfra,  and  Cata-       date  of  publication. 
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Monday,  June  11,  1649: — Bradshaw  and  seventeen  more 
present,  including  Cromwell,  Vane,  Marten,  and  Lord  Grey  of 
Groby :  the  fourtti  day  after  the  Great  London  Thanksgiving  for 
tlie  suppression  of  the  Levellers : — "  That  Mr.  Milton  and  Mr. 
"  Serjeant  [Dendy]  shall  view  the  papers  of  Mr.  Small,  and  deliver 
•*  out  unto  him  such  as  are  only  of  private  concern,  and  the  rest  to 
•*  bring  to  this  Council ;  and  that  Mr.  Small  shall  have  his  liberty, 
•'  he  putting  in  security  to  appear  before  this  Council  on  Wednesday 
"  sevennight ;  and  that  his  plate,  money,  and  goods,  shall  thereupon 
**  be  free  from  being  kept  under  restraint  or  sealing  up." 

Saturday,  June  23  : — "  That  Mb.  Milton  do  examine  the 
papers  of  PragmcUicus,  and  report  what  he  finds  in  them  to  the 
Council."  PragmaticuSj  of  course,  was  the  scurrilous  Mercurtus 
PragmatienSf  known  very  well  to  be  Mr.  Marchamont  Needham 
(see  ante  pp.  37-39).  He  had  just  been  arrested  and  his  papers 
seized,  by  a  warrant  from  Bradshaw,  dated  June  18. 

Immerse  these  extracts  in  the  narrative  of  events  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  a  very  clear  idea  will  be 
obtained  of  Milton's  Council  of  State  occupations  from  March 
to  July  1649,  It  is  possible  that  the  Minutes  do  not  record 
every  little  piece  of  work  assigned  to  him ;  but  they  must 
show  the  main  lines  along  which  his  work  was  distributed. 

Only  two  of  the  extracts,  it  will  have  been  observed,  con- 
tain items  that  can  be  ranged  under  the  head  of  Correspond- 
ence with  Foreign  Powers : — I.  The  second  of  the  entries 
under  date  March  26  approves  of  Milton's  Latin  letter  for 
the  Senate  of  Hamburg,  and  appoints  Mr.  Isaac  Lee,  Deputy 
of  the  Company  of  English  Merchants  at  Hamburg,  to  deliver 
the  same.  The  letter,  the  first  specimen  of  Milton's  official 
work,  is  still  extant.  "  Senatus  Pojmlnsque  An^lieanus  Maff- 
*•  nrfieo  et  Amplissimo  Civifatls  Hamhurgensis  Senaiui  Saluiem^'^ 
("  The  Senate  and  People  of  England  to  the  High  and  Most 
"Distinguished  Senate  of  the  City  of  Hamburg,  greeting"): 
such  is  the  address  of  this  Epistle,  which  is  dated  "  from  the 
"Palace  of  Westminster,  2nd  April,  1649,  English  style/' 
("fl  Palatio  Westmonasferiensi,  2^  Aprilis,  anno  1649,  stylo 
"  Auglia  "),  and  signed  "  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the 
"Senate  and  People  of  England,"  ("Gulielmus  Lenthall, 
^^ Senatus  Populique  Anglus  Orator"),  Milton's  Letter,  as 
approved  of  by  the  Council  of  State,  had  in  fact  been  re- 
ported to  Parliament  by  Henry  Marten,  March  80,  for  their 
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approbation  also,  and  had  thus  been  converted  into  a  public 
document,  which  the  Speaker,  as  representing  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth, w^as  authorized  to  sign.  The  Letter  begins  with 
a  reference  to  the  recently  convulsed  state  of  all  Europe,  and 
the  civil  distractions  of  England  in  pai*ticular,  of  which  it 
does  not  doubt  that  the  Hamburgers  have  suflSciently  heard. 
Having,  however,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  gone  through  so 
many  woes  and  toils  ("  tot  arumnis  et  laboribus  Dei  benignitate 
^^perfuncti "),  and  having  converted  the  Monarchy  into  a  Com- 
monwealth and  Free  State,  the  English  are  now  desirous  of 
cultivating  peace  and  friendly  commercial  relations  with  other 
peoples,  and,  having  always  had  much  traffic  with  the  Ham- 
burgers, write  thus  early  to  them.  Mr.  Isaac  Lee  is  appointed 
English  Agent  at  Hamburg,  and  has  been  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  Senate  and  give  them  all  informa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  Honourable  Senate  will  maintain 
with  the  new  Government  of  England  all  the  treaties  and 
agreements  hitherto  subsisting  between  the  two  States,  will 
continue  to  English  merchants  in  Hamburg  their  privileges 
and  immunities,  and  will  be  at  some  pains  to  protect  them 
from  the  violence  and  insults  of  those  of  their  own  country- 
men who  are  now  scattered  abroad  as  Royalist  refugees  and 
showing  in  every  way  their  bitter  hatred  to  the  Common- 
wealth at  home.  Let  the  Hamburgers  do  this,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth will  strive  to  return  the  obligation  by  every 
attention  to  Hamburg  traders  in  England,  and  by  other 
proofs  of  regard  for  the  alliance  of  so  honourable  a  City. — 
Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Letter,  in  Milton's  fine  and 
somewhat  complex  Latin ;  of  which,  however,  we  have  to 
report  that  it  was  never  delivered.  "iVb^  delivered:  Bent  back 
"  bif  Lee^^  is  part  of  the  endorsement  of  the  actual  copy  sent 
to  Hamburg,  and  now  in  the  English  State  Paper  Office. 
Lee  had  not  found  the  Hamburgers  in  a  st-ate  of  mind  for 
receiving  such  letters. — II.  The  other  piece  of  international 
business  in  which  Milton's  hand  was  employed  was  the  trans- 
lation, by  the  Order  of  Council,  dated  May  18,  of  certain 
letters  in  French  which  had  been  delivered  to  Parliament  by 
Joachimi,  the  Dutch  Ambassador  in  Ordinary,  who  was  still 
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in  London.  On  reference  to  the  Commons  Journals  of  that 
date  one  finds  that  the  letters  related  to  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Dorisktos  at  the  Hague  a  fortnight  before,  and  to  the  pro- 
bable efiects  of  that  event  on  the  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Provinces.  Joachimi  had  addressed  a 
special  letter  to  the  Parliament,  expressing  his  own  horror, 
and  that  of  his  countrymen,  at  the  outrage ;  and  letters  had 
also  come  from  Mr.  Strickland,  the  English  Resident  at  the 
Hague,  and  from  other  persons,  informing  Parliament  that 
the  two  Provincial  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  had 
denounced  the  outrage  and  promised  their  best  care  for  the 
protection  of  Mr.  Strickland  from  any  such  fate  as  had  be- 
&llen  his  colleague.  The  House  had  expressed  its  satisfac- 
tion 80  far  with  this  intelligence,  and  its  hopes  that  the 
States-General  would  take  action  in  the  matter,  as  the  two 
Provincial  States  had  done,  so  that  a  "g^od  correspondency" 
might  continue  between  the  two  nations ;  but  it  had  been 
referred  to  the  Council  of  State  to  convey  the  sense  of  Par- 
liament to  Joachimi,  and  also  to  arrange  for  future  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  the  States-General,  in  the  way  that 
might  be  most  fit.  Hence  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  have 
in  their  possession  all  the  letters  that  Parliament  had  re- 
ceived on  the  subject ;  and  hence  the  order  to  Mr.  Milton 
to  translate  such,  of  them  as  were  in  French.^ 

While  those  two  items  are  all  that  we  find  registered  of 
Milton's  official  work  at  first  in  that  business  of  Correspon- 
dence with  Foreign  Powers  which  belonged  properly  and 
expressly  to  his  Secretaryship,  he  was  engaged,  it  appears, 
till  the  Foreign  Powers  should  give  him  more  to  do,  in 
whatever  odds  and  ends  of  other  business  might  occupy  his 
time.  ' 


^  MUtcn  Pawn /ram  the  State  Paper 
Qfice,  by  W.  Douglas  Hamilton  (Cam- 
den Society,  1859)  pp.  15—18  ;  Com- 
mons Jonrnals,  March  30  and  May  18, 
1649.  The  series  of  Milton's  StaU 
Letten,  as  printed  now  in  editions  of 
his  works  (more  complete  in  the  MS. 
packet,  now  in  the  State  Paper  0£Bce,  in 
which  Milton  left  them  for  the  press), 
does  not  begin  tiU  August  1649 :  from 
which  date  only  had  he  kept  copies,  or 


considered  the  dispatches  themselves 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  first 
Hambuig  Epistle,  easily  identified  by 
its  date,  was  found  among  tlie  miscel- 
laneous Letters  of  Foreign  Correspond- 
ence in  the  State  Paper  Office ;  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  imagines  that  Milton 
either  had  taken  no  duplicate  of  this 
letter,  or  rejected  it  from  his  series  of 
duplicates  as  never  having  been  deli- 
vered. 
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The  Coancil  of  State  and  Parliament  had,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commonwealth,  as  we  have  seen,  been  very 
vigilant  of  the  press.  Parliament,  we  may  now  say,  had 
even  been  troubled  by  the  fact  that  an  edition  of  the  Koran 
in  English^  licensed  by  Mr.  Downham,  was  being  printed  in 
London,  and  had  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  stock,  and  appre- 
hension of  the  printer,  and  referred  farther  action  to  the 
Council.^  That  was  too  absurd,  and  the  Council  had  seen 
it  to  be  so.  Beset,  however,  with  Royalist  pamphleteers  on 
the  one  hand  and  Levelling  pamphleteers  on  the  other^  the 
Council  had  been  vigorous,  on  its  own  account,  in  bringing 
some  of  the  most  notorious  of  such  political  offenders,  or 
the  printers  who  aided  them,  into  custody.  The  strictness 
may  have  been  necessary  on  groimds  of  the  merest  police, 
for  some  of  the  pamphlets  and  current  newspapers  were  not 
only  seditious,  but  also  abominably  indecent.  Necessary  or 
not  necessary,  however,  participation  in  this  kind  of  work 
can  have  by  no  means  been  congenial  to  the  author  of  the 
Areopagitica.  Yet,  hardly  had  he  been  inducted  into  his 
Secretaryship  when  the  Council  seem  to  have  expected  his 
help  even  here.  The  papers  referred  to  him  or  Mr.  Frost  for 
examination  (April  20),  and  Mr.  SmalFs  papers,  referred  to 
Milton  and  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  (June  11),  were  probably  not 
of  a  literary  kind :  but  one  suspects  the  purport  of  the  entry 
about  Mr.  John  Lee's  papers  (May  80) ;  the  order  about  the 
papers  of  Pragmaticus  (June  23)  is  unmistakeable  ;  and  there  is 
a  sense  of  incongruity  in  the  general  fact,  represented  conspicu- 
ously in  the  entries  of  March  28,  and  May  7,  1^,  14,  and  31, 
that  so  much  of  the  Council's  activity,  just  after  Milton  had 
been  introduced  into  it,  should  have  run  in  the  direction  of 
a  severer  supervision  of  Books  and  Pamphlets,  and  a  new 
Press  Law  of  Bradshaw's  making.  It  was  a  difficult  situa- 
tion ;  but  Milton,  I  have  no  doubt,  behaved  in  it  consistently 
with  himself.  The  Areopagitica  had  not  committed  him  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  the  sense  that  every- 


^  Cominons  Journals,  March  19  and  "  Turkish  Alcoran "  aa  his  copyright, 
21 , 1 64S—  9.  I  n  the  SUtioners*  Registers  under  date  Dec.  29, 1648.  This  muat  be 
Mr.  White,  a  bookseller,  enters  "The      the  book.  Publication  had  been  delayed. 
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thing  or  anything  might  be  published  with  impunity.  He 
had  allowed^  in  a  general  way,  that  the  publishers  of  writings 
deemed  dangerous  to  the  State  might  be  called  to  account 
after  the  fact;  and  he  had  expressly  asserted  that  there 
might  justly  be  a  law  against  all  anonymous  authorship,  or 
at  least  against  anonymous  printing.  To  examine  and  re- 
port on  publications  referred  to  him  by  the  Council  was, 
therefore,  however  uncongenial,  not  necessarily  un- Areopagitic. 
One  may  even  discern  some  influence  of  the  author  of  the 
Areopagitica  in  assuaging  the  temper  of  the  Council  on  the 
sulject  of  Press-offences.  Lilburne  and  his  three  associates 
were,  of  course,  in  a  category  by  themselves :  they  were  State- 
criminals  reserved  for  trial.  Pragmaticua  or  Needham,  again, 
had  been  so  long  at  large  as  a  libeller  that,  if  the  result  of 
Milton's  examination  of  his  last  libels  was  to  detain  him 
under  lock  and  key  for  a  time,  nobody  can  have  been  sur- 
prised.^ One  notes,  however,  the  discharge  (May  14)  of  the 
minor  and  unnamed  ^'  Pamphleteers  " ;  and  especially  one  notes 
the  avoidance  by  Milton  of  anything  implying  censorship  of 
writings  before  publication.  Moreover,  what  is  one  to  make 
of  the  action  of  the  Council  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mabbott,  as 
recorded  in  the  order  of  the  7th  of  May  ?  This  gentleman 
had  been  a  licenser  of  pamphlets  since  1644;  he  had  been 
expressly  confirmed  or  reappointed  in  that  post,  by  recom- 
mendation of  Fairfax  and  the  Army,  in  1647 ;  and,  as  news- 
sheets  were  his  peculiar  charge,  he  had  given  his  imprimatur 
to  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  individual  publications  than 
bad  been  passed  by  any  other  licenser  in  England  (see  YoL 
m.  p.  432).     He  had  come,  it  appears,  to  be  very  lax  in 


»  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Hamilton  {AliUon 
Ptqpen,  p.  28)  mentions  that  there  is  a 
copy  of  No.  53  of  Mereuriua  Praymai  icua, 
Le.  the  number  for  May  1—8,  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  suggests  that, 
aa  it  if  the  only  number  of  the  periodical 

£  reserved  there,  it  may  be  the  one  which 
[ilton  more  particularly  examined  and 
reported  on.  He  adds.  "Its  contents 
"appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion.'* 
This  is  probable  enough ;  but  any  of 
the  recent  numbers  of  PragmtUicue 
would  have  served  the  turn,  and  I  have 


already  (ante  p.  54)  given  a  character- 
istic quotation  from  a  later  number  than 
the  one  in  question  (May  29 — June  5). 
I  have  seen  also  an  intermediate  uiim- 
ber^that  for  May  8 — 16.  It  is  fu;l  of 
scurrility  as  usual ;  calls  the  Council 
"The  Jugglers  of  Derby  House"  (so 
they  had  not  then  gone  to  Whitehall)  ; 
is  in  great  glee  over  the  difficulties 
with  Lilburne  and  the  Levellers ;  ard 
speaks  ezultingly,  though  not  with  ab- 
solute approval,  oi  the  murder  of  Doris- 
laus. 
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his  notions  of  what  might  be  published;  and  the  Council, 
finding  that  this  was  the  case,  had  recommended  to  the  House 
that  he  should  be  discharged  from  his  trust.  The  House, 
we  find  from  its  Journals,  did  discharge  him,  as  desired. 
May  22,  referring  to  the  Council  at  the  same  time  the  busi- 
ness of  preparing  some  new  and  efficient  Press-Act.  So  far, 
it  might  seem  that  Mabbott  was  in  disgrace,  and  that  some 
sterner  man  was  to  be  put  in  his  room.  There  is,  however, 
another  version  of  the  story.  Mabbott  had  become  a  convert 
to  Milton's  principle  of  the  Liberty  of  Unlicenced  Printing; 
he  had  consequently  been  uncomfortable  in  his  office,  and  had 
let  the  fact  be  known,  months  ago  (Vol.  III.  p.  432,  note)  ; 
and  now  he  had  himself  begged  his  discharge,  on  the  ground 
that  "  Licensing  is  as  great  a  monopoly  as  ever  was  in  this 
"nation,  in  that  all  men's  judgment  and  reasonings  are  to 
"  be  bound  up  in  the  Licenser's."  If  Mabbott  was  dismissed, 
therefore,  may  it  not  have  been  in  part  because  his  conduct 
had  suggested  to  the  Council  the  question  whether  the  cen- 
sorship might  not  be  a  farce  ?  In  fact,  may  it  not  have  begun 
to  dawn  upon  the  Council  that  Mr.  Milton's  ideas  were  right 
to  some  extent,  and  that,  while  the  power  of  suppressing 
dangerous  publications  must  be  retained,  censorship  before 
publication  was  hardly  the  right  method  ?  ^ 

More  honourable  in  itself,  and  more  to  Milton's  taste,  than 
the  examination  of  hostile  publications  with  a  view  to  their 
j)rosecution  and  suppression,  was  the  task  of  openly  defend- 
ing the  Republic  in  reply  to  the  best  or  worst  of  them.  Nor 
were  the  Council  slow  to  avail  themselves,  in  this  way,  of  the 
splendid  literary  powers  of  their  Latin  Secretary.  Other 
pens,  indeed,  had  appeared  in  defence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  even  of  the  Regicide,  since  the  publication  of  Milton's 
Tenure  of  Kinga  and  Magistrates  ^  ;  but  what  pen  could  com- 


1  Commons  Journals,  May  22, 1649  ; 
and  Go<lwi!i's  Commonwealth,  III.  342. 
Godwin  quotes  Mabbott's  reasons 
again.st  tlie  Censorship  from  the  Perfect 
iJiurnal  No.  304. 

*  Amonf;  the  defences  of  the  Kegicide 
and  establLshment  of  the  Common- 
wealth most  closely  following  Milton's 
Tenure  of  King  a  and  Mar/iUratee  (Feb. 


13, 1648  9)  I  have  noted  the  follow- 
ing : — Jtciustms  to  RenUve  the  Unresolved 
People  of  tJie  Legality  of  th^  Kin^t 
Trial  aiid  Jud^inent:  by  Rob.  Robim 
(Feb.  26:  printed  for  Robert  WTiite, 
and  licensed  by  Mabbott)  ;  The  City 
Mhiigter$  Unnuuked,  or  the  Uypoerisy  of 
Fifty-nine  of  tJt^  mott  eminent  of  the 
t  Icrgy  in  ami  about  London  (Marcii  5) ; 
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pete  with  his?  Therefore  hardly  had  Milton  assumed  his 
secretarial  office  when  at  least  three  literary  tasks  in  the 
interestB  of  the  Commonwealth  were  assigned  him  by  the 
Council.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Order  Books  of  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  three ;  but  we  have  Milton'^s  own 
assurance,  twice  repeated,  that  he  was  ordered  or  requested 
by  the  Council  to  prepare  something  in  reply  to  the  Uiion 
Basilike}  There  was,  then,  a  distinct  understanding  on  that 
subject,  though  it  was  not  registered,  and  the  performance 
might  wait  Milton's  leisure.  The  other  two  literary  commis- 
sions, however,  are  duly  registered  in  the  Order  Books,  and  were 
more  pressing  and  immediate.  By  minute  of  March  26^  1649, 
when  Milton  had  been  but  sik  days  in  office,  be  was  instructed 
to  write  something  about  Lilbume's  New  Chains  Llscovered ; 
and,  two  days  later,  he  was  instructed  to  write  something 
about  the  '* complication  of  interests"  then  discernible 
*'  among  the  several  designers  against  the  peace  of  the 
"  Commonwealth,"  and  to  have  it  ready  to  be  printed  with 
certain  Papers  which  Parliament  had  received  from  Ireland. 


The  Retclve  continued,  or  SeUis/action 
to  9ome  Scruples  aboat  thejnUting  of  the 
laU  King  to  death  (March  \2)\The  Law- 
/fdnae  of  obeying  the  present  Oovern- 
tntnt  (April  25)  ;  The  Snare  ie  Broken  : 
unrein  it  it  proved,  by  Scripture,  Law, 
and  Reaton,  that  the  Nation^  Covenant 
and  Oath  wae  untaw/uUy  given  and 
taken  :  by  John  Canne  (May  1)  ;  King 
Charlu  hie  Trial  justified  by  CU,  Robert 
BenneU  (May  9) ;  The  Obetmctort  of 
Juttite  oimoKd,  or  a  Diseourte  of  the 
Jionoaraole  Sentence  paued  upon  the 
late  King  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice  : 
by  John  Ooodwin  (May  30).  I  take 
the  dates  from  Thomason ;  and  I  know 
some  of  the  pamphlets  themselves  only 
by  their  titles.  Toe  last,  by  John  Good- 
win, is  the  most  important.  It  is  in  146 
pages,  small  quarto,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  aathor  prefixed,  and  is  addressed 
**  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Commons  of 
'^  England  assembled  in  Parliament." 
Goodwin  goes  over  the  whole  ground, 
discusses  the  objection  fVom  the  Cove- 
nant, replies  to  the  Presbyterians  (cit- 
ing against  them  their  own  pramidium  et 
dulee  deeuBf  the  Scottish  Rutherford,  in 
his  Lex  Rex),  and  quotes  MUtou's 
Tenure  ^fKinge  and  Magistrates  several 


times  with  great  respect.  It  appears 
from  this  book  that  Goodwin  hAUtBeeiL 
the  late  King  before  his  execution, 
though  I  had  accepted  the  tradition  to 
the  contrary  (Vol.  III.  p.  721).  Speak- 
ing of  the  marvellous  ability  and  graces, 
the  seraphic  majesty,  with  which  people 
were  now  crediting  the  dead  monarch, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Eikon 
BcuUike,  he  says,  "  By  that  hour's  dis- 
"course  or  more  with  him  whereunto 
"  both  he,  I  conceive,  as  well  as  myself, 
"  were  rather  importuned  by  others  than 
"  led  by  either  at  our  respective  desires. 
"  a  few  days  before  his  death,  I  found 
"  an  experiment  of  tnith  in  that  common 
"saying,  Minuii  proeseniia  famam: 
"*What  fame  makes  great  presence 
"finds  less  to  be'":  i.e.  Charles  had 
not  impressed  Goodwin,  even  in  those 
solemn  moments,  nearly  up  to  his  ex* 
pectations. 

'  In  the  Preface  to  the  Eikonvklastes^ 
when  it  was  published  in  Oct.  1649, 
Milton  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  work  assij^ed 
"  rather  than  by  nie  chosen  or  affected"  ; 
aud  in  his  /></".  Sec.  (1651),  speak  lug  of 
the  Eikon  Basilike,  he  says  distinctly, 
"  lluic  respondere  Jussus,  Iconi  Icono- 
"  clasten  opposuL" 
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A  tract  on  John  Lilborne  and  the  Levellers  by  the  iiiture 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  would  have  been  very  interesting^ ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has   come  down  among  Milton's 
acknowledged  prose-writings,  nor  have  I  found  among  the 
pamphlets  of  the  time   anything   that   can   be  regarded  as 
Milton's  fulfilment  of  his  commission   to   write   something 
about  New  Chains,     Two  pamphlets,  indeed,  did  come  out, 
so  exactly  in  the  strain  of  half-pitying  rebuke  in  which  the 
Council  of  State  would  have  thought  it  best  to  treat  Lilbnme 
and  the  Levellers  in  print  that  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
Council  and  even  Milton  had  cognisance  of  both. — One,  pub- 
lished May  18,  by  "  Peter  Cole,  at  the  sign  of  the  Printing 
"  Press  in  Cornhill,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,"  was  entitled 
A  Serious  Aviso  to  the  good  people  of  this  nation  concerning  that 
sort  of  men  called  Levellers,     It  professes  to  be  by  "  J.  Philo- 
"  laus,"  and  has  a  motto  from  Juvenal  on  its  title-page.     It 
begins,  "  Dear  Fellow  Citizens,  when  I  consider  the  strange 
"  dispensations  of  Providence  upon  us  of  this  Nation,  I  cannot 
'*  but  be  swallowed  up  in  admiration  and  deepest  acknow- 
"  ledgement  how  it  hath  been  pleased  to  scourge  us  with 
'*  light  afflictions,  and  notwithstanding  bless   us  with   such 
"  transcendent  mercies  as  we  should  hardly  have  dared  to  have 
"  wished."     There  follows  a  defence  of  Parliament  and  the 
Army,  with  comments  on  the  Levellers  and  their  principles. 
"  This  sort  of  men,"  it  is  said,  "  who  (like  other  Actions, 
"  content  in  time  to  wear  those  names  which  the  scorn  of 
"  others  first  put  upon  them)  are  called  Levellers^  were  at  first 
**  mingled  with  the  best  patriots  and  assertors  of  our  freedom : 
"  and,  if  they  themselves  had  not  violently  burst  forth,  there 
"  had  never  been  known  a  separation  ;  but  they  had,  equally 
"  with  them^  shared  the  glory  of  our  Settlement,  and  never 
"  been   noted    common    disturbers."     The   worst    character 
given  of  them  is    that   they  are    "all    of  them  but  private 
"  men,  utterly  unversed  in   government,  and  some  of  them 
"  of  boisterous  and  turbulent  natures."      WTien  these  com- 
ments came  out  the  Army-Levellers  had  been  already  sup- 
pressed by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell;  but  the  comments  must 
have  been  wTitten  before  that  fact  was  known. — The  other 
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Pamphlet  appeared  on  the  2n(l  of  June,  when  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Army-Levellers  was  notorious,  but  Lilbume  and 
his  associates  were  still  appealing  to  the  public  in  tracts 
from  their  prison  in  the  Tower.  It  professes  to  be  by  "  some 
private  persons,  well-wishers  to  the  just  and  honourable 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament  and  Council  of  State,"  and 
to  be  published  "by  authority";  the  printer  is  Matthew 
Simmons  of  Aldersgate  Street^  the  publisher  of  Milton's  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magiairates,  and  now  the  recognised  printer- 
in-chief  for  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  title  is  "  The  Bis- 
eonerer :  wherein  is  set  forth,  to  undeceive  the  Nation,  the  real 
PlaU  and  Stratagems  of  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Lilbume,  Mr. 
William  Wahoyn,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  Mr.  Richard  Overton, 
and  that  Party, ^^  In  the  text  of  the  Pamphlet  the  published 
account  by  Lilbume  and  his  fellows  of  their  appearance, 
March  28^  before  the  Council  of  State  is  quoted  at  length, 
together  with  the  report  of  Cromwell's  speech  in  the  Council, 
as  overheard  by  Lilburne  outside,  when  he  listened  at  the 
keyhole :  "  I  tell  you.  Sir,  you  have  no  other  way  to  deal 
with  these  men  but  to  break  them  to  pieces  "  (see  ante  pp. 
46,  47)  ;  and  the  quiet  and  very  sensible  comment  is  "  Now, 
"be  it  so  that  he  hath  thus  spoken,  what  hath  he  done? 
"  was  there  not  a  cause  ?  Is  not  the  thing  true,  and  very 
"  necessary  it  should  be  done  ?  " — ^That  Milton  had  a  direct 
hand  in  either  of  these  pamphlets  is  disproved  by  the  poverty 
of  their  style.  My  conjecture  is  that  he  deferred  his  "  obser- 
vations" on  Lilbume^s  New  Chains,  ordered  by  the  Council 
March  26,  till  they  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  shooting 
of  the  trooper  Lockyer  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  (April  26) 
and  the  suppression  of  the  organized  Mutiny  at  Burford 
(May  14)  were  Cromwell's  more  eflPective  "  observations  "  on 
that  subject ;  and  whatever  of  paper  argument  against  Lil- 
bume and  the  Levellers  might  still  be  needed  might  be 
oondncted  by  more  ordinary  pens  than  Milton's.  A  "  Mr. 
Hall,"  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State, 
May  14,  as  their  hack-writer,  at  £\Q0  a  year ;  and  it  seems 
fair  to  interpret  the  fact  as  a  release  to  Milton,  at  his  own 
request,  not  only  from  the   task  of  replying  to  Lilbume's 
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New  Chain»^  bat  also  from  any  other  literary  drudgery  of 
the  same  sort.  Mr.  Hall  may  have  officiated  in  the  two 
above-mentioned  pamphlets,  or  at  least  in  the  second  of 
them.  ^ 

The  other  task,  defined  vaguely  hitherto  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  something  on  "  the  complication  of  interests "  in  the 
enemy's  camp^  to  go  to  press  with  certain  Irish  papers,  was 
duly  performed  by  Milton  himself.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Commons  Journals  of  March  28  (the  very  day  the 
task  was  assigned  to  Milton)  will  make  the  whole  business 
clear.  "  Ordered  That  the  Letter  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
"  [his  Marquisate  not  allowed]  to  Colonel  Jones,  Govem<Hr 
"  of  Dublin,  and  the  Answer  of  Colonel  Jones  thereunto,  and 
"the  Articles  between  the  Lord  Ormond  and  the  General 
"  Assembly  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  be  forthwith 
"  printed  and  published ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
"  Council  of  State  to  give  directions  for  printing  the  same, 
^  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  votes  of  this  House 
"  thereupon,  and  of  the  Paper  entitled  *  A  Presentation  of 
"  *  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,'  and  what  is  further  fit  to  be 
"  done  thereupon,  and  to  prepare  and  publish  a  Declaration 
'*  of  the  sense  of  the  Parliament  upon  the  whole,  togetiier 
*'  with  the  Letters  and  Articles."  The  House,  in  fact,  had 
been  discussing  that  day  the  state  of  Ireland  as  we  have 
described  it  ante  pp.  22-25,  with  the  exact  papers  before  them 
there  mentioned :  viz.  Ormondes  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish 
Rebels^  of  date  Jan.  17,  1648-9 ;  the  Presbjrtery  of  Belfast's 
Necessary  Representation  of  the  Present  Evils,  of  date  Feb.  16 
(sent  over  by  Monk  from  Dundalk);  Ormondes  Proclamation 
of  Charles  ILy  of  date  Feb.  26 ;  ChmoruFs  Letter  to  Colond 
Michael  JoneSy  of  March  9,  tempting  him  to  betray  the 
Parliament  and  declare  for  Charles  II. ;  and  Colonel  Joneses 
Answer  to  Ormond^  March  14,  refusing  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  Resolutions  had  been  come  to,  condemning  Uie 
Articles  of  Peace  with  the   Rebels   and  declaring  Ormond 

1  Copies  of  the  two  cited  Pamphlets  (Oct  29 -Nov.  5, 1649),  I  find  MUton'i 
in  the  Thomason  Collection.  In  the  printer,  Matthew  Simmons,  described 
Koyalist  Mercwrius  MUnetiau,  No.  27      as  ''the  Council  of  SUte's  foctotuffl". 
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gr^ty  of  High  Treaaon  on  account  of  them,  and  approving 
of  the  faithful  conduct  of  Colonel  Jones;   but  the  House 
had  been  struck  with  the  complex  condition  of  Irish  affairs 
represented   in  the  documents  before  it — ^that  "jumble  of 
Irish  Elements,"  as  we  called  it,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
strange  rallying  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  on  the  other  round 
Ormond  and  his  Anglo-Irish  Royalists.     This  was  what  they 
meant  by  ''  the  complication  of  interests  " ;   and  they  thought 
the  phenomenon  so  important  that^  in  referring  Ormond's 
Artide9  of  Peace  and  the  other  documents  to  the  Council 
of  State  for  immediate  publication,  they  desired  the  Council 
to  prepare  some  express  observations  on  the  subject,  which 
might  accompany  the  documents  and  enlighten  the  public 
mind.     At  once,  we  have  seen^  the  Council  did  the  wisest 
thing  possible  by  committing  the  work  to  their  Latin  Secre- 
tavy.     Altogether,  Parliament  itself  having  virtually  given 
the  command,  it  was  not   a  work  to  be  neglected  or  post- 
poned.     Six  weeks  elapsed,  however,  before  Milton,  amid 
his  other  employments,  had  the  Irish  documents,  with   his 
commentary  on  them,  &irly  through  the  press.     They  were 
paUished  on  the  16th  of  May,  1649,  in  a  small  octavo  of 
sixty-five  pages,  with  this  title :  ^^  Articles  of  Peace ^  made  and 
etmeimded  toith  the  Irisk  Rebels^  and  Papists,  hy  James  Earle  of 
Ormandjfor  and  in  beialfe  of  the  late  King,  and  hy  vertue  of  his 
amiofitie^    Also  a  Letter  sent  hy  Ormond  to  CoL  Jones,  Governor 
of  Dublin^  with  his  Answer  thereunto.    And  A  Representation 
of  ike  Scotch  Presbytery  of  Belfast   in   Ireland.      Upon   all 
wkiek  are  added  Observations,  PMisht  by  Autority.    London ; 
Printed  by  Matthew  Simmons  in  Aldergate  streete,  1649."    The 
Docaments  take  up  the  first  forty-five  pages  of  the  volume, 
and  the  remaining  twenty  are  devoted  to  the  Commentary. 
This,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  volume  properly  Milton's, 
though  the  Documents  are  usefully  included  with  it  in  editions 
of  his  whole  works,  bears  the  separate  title  of  Observations 
upon  the  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish  Rebels,  on  the  Letter 
of  Ormond  to  CoL  Jones,  and  the  Representation  of  the  Presbytery 
at  Recast.     Milton's  name  is  not  given.     He  was  writing,  it 
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is   to  be  remembered,  as  the  spokesman  of  the   Govern- 
ment.^ 

The  Observations  divide  themselves  into  three  parts,  corres- 
ponding to  the  three  objects  of  criticism.  These  are  (1)  the 
Articles  of  Peace  themselves^  (2)  Ormond's  Letter  to  Jones^ 
(3)  the  Belfast  Presbytery. 

The  Articles  of  Peace^  described  as  ''made  with   those 
inhuman  Rebels  and  Papists  of  Ireland  by  the  late  King 
as  one  of  his  last  masterpieces,"  are  first  denounced  in  gross 
as  an  unpardonable  condonation  of  the  Massacre  of  1641,  and 
a  treason  to  the  rights  of  England  over  Ireland.     The  charge 
is  then  illustrated  by  comments  on  several  of  the  more  im« 
portant  Articles  individually.     "  These  [Irish],  therefore,"  he 
says,  "  by  their  own   foregoing  demerits  and  provocations 
''justly  made  our  vassals,  are  by  the  1st  Article  of  this  Peace 
"  advanced  to  a  condition  of  freedom  superior  to  what  any 
"  English  Protestants  durst  have  demanded."    The  2nd  Article 
is  next  condemned  for  its  repeal  of  Poyning's  Act,  by  which 
no  Irish  Parliament  could  be  summoned,  and  no  bill  passed 
by  such,  but  with  allowance  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Engkind. 
Among  the  other  Articles  marked  for  special  condemnation  is 
the  9th,  conceding  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  the  right  of 
maintaining  and  independently  managing  an  army  of  15,000 
foot  and  2500  horse.     Nothing  is  said  directly  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Church-Establishment,  or  the  amount  of  tolera- 
tion that  it  might  be  wise  for  the  Commonwealth  to  aocord 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  Ireland;  it  is  the -idea  of 
the  possible  political  independence  of  Ireland  that  is  denied 
and  scouted.     Over  a  curious  provision  in  the  22nd  Article 
Milton  becomes  grimly  facetious.     The   Irish  peasants,   it 
seems,  were  strongly  attached  to  two  old  customs  of  theirs, 
called  "  the  ploughing  with  horses  by  the  tail,"  and  "  the 
burning  of  oats  with  the  straw  " ;  and,  to  please  the  peasants, 
the  Kilkenny  powers  had  stipulated  with  his  Majesty,  while 
arranging  for  Irish  Independence  generally,  that  certain  Acts 

1  Commons    Journals   and    Council  British  Museum  (E — &55).    The  date 

Order  Book  of  March  28,  1649;  and  ''May  16"  is  marked  in  MS.  en  tho 

copy  of  the  A  rticka  of  Peace  and  Obser-  title-page  of  that  copy. 
vatums  in  the  Thomoson  Collection  in 
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forbidding  these  customs  should  be  repealed.  What  a  proofs 
says  Milton,  of  the  incorrigible  savagery  of  the  people  Or- 
mond  proposed  to  enfranchise,  and  what  an  omen  of  the 
absurd  future  of  Ireland  if  it  were  left  to  the  Irish  them- 
selves ! 

Passing  to  Ormond's  Letter  to  Jones,  Milton  has  more 
opportunity  for  animadversion  on  Ormond  personally.  The 
mere  attempt  on  the  fidelity  of  Jones,  "  which  the  discretion 
and  true  worth  of  that  gentleman  hath  so  well  answered 
and  repulsed,"  might,  he  says,  have  passed  without  notice, 
but  for  Ormond's  digression  in  his  Letter  into  reproaches 
against  the  English  Parliament  and  Army.  "  They  were  the 
subverters  of  true  Religion,"  Ormond  had  said,  "  the  protec- 
tors and  inviters  not  only  of  all  false  Religions,  but  of 
Irreligion  and  Atheism."  A  pretty  accusation,  says  Milton, 
to  come  from  a  man  who  was  setting  up  Antichrist  in  Ire- 
land, by  handing  over  the  whole  social  regulation  of  that 
Island  to  the  Pope  and  Church  of  Rome !  What  had  the 
English  Parliament  done  ?  Had  it  not  discountenanced  Popery 
as  much  as  it  could,  confining  Papists  "  to  the  bare  enjoyment 
^  of  that  which  is  not  in  our  reach,  their  consciences  "?  Had 
it  not  encouraged  all  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  even  en- 
dowed and  established  a  national  Ministry,  only  stopping  short 
of  conferring  upon  them  that  power  of  the  civil  sword,  that 
right  to  persecute  dissenters  and  compel  them  to  conformity, 
which  some  of  them  had  wanted  ?  This  Toleration  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth,  of  course,  was  what  Ormond  was  pointing 
at  hypocritically^  cid  captandum  the  Presbyterians.  Here 
Milton  is  once  more  on  his  favourite  topic.  "  To  say  there- 
"  fore  that  we  protect  and  invite  all  false  Religions,  with  Irre- 
b'gion  and  Atheism,  because  we  lend  not,  or  rather  misapply 
not,  the  temporal  power  to  help  out,  though  in  vain^  the 
sloth,  the  spleen,  the  insufficiency,  of  Churchmen  in  the 
execution  of  spiritual  discipline  over  those  within  their 
charge,  or  those  without,  is  an  imputation  that  may  be  laid 
"as  well  upon  the  best  regulated  States  and  Governments 
"through  the  world."  If,  indeed^  there  are  in  England  any 
"  declared  Atheists,  malicious  enemies  of  God  and  of  Christ/' 
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the  Parliament,  Milton  thinks,  "professes  not  to  tolemle 
such,  but  with  all  fitting  endeavours  to  suppress  them"; 
but  to  exclude  from  its  protection  all  who  might  be  laxly 
and  popularly  taxed  with  Irreligion  or  Atheism  would  be 
a  policy  of  which  some  of  the  highly  religious  persons  who 
recommended  it  might  very  soon  themselves  feel  the  smart. — 
Ormondes  insinuation  that  the  English  were  drifting  through 
anarchy  to  a  Turkish  tyranny  is  then  noticed,  with  his  anti- 
cipation of  the  part  that  "  Cromwell  or  some  such  John 
of  Leyden "  might  play  in  the  course  of  the  change  (ante 
p.  25).  The  insult  to  Cromwell  rouses  Milton  strongly. 
"  Seeing  in  that  which  follows,"  he  says  of  Onnond,  *<he  eon- 
tains  not  himself,  but,  contrary  to  what  a  gentleman  should 
know  of  civility,  proceeds  to  the  contemptuous  naming  of 
*'  a  person  whose  valour  and  high  merit  many  enemies  more 
"  noble  than  himself  have  both  honoured  and  feared,  to  assert 
"  iis  good  name  and  reputation  of  whose  service  the  Common- 
"wealth  receives  so  ample  satisfaction,  'tis  answered  in  his 
"behalf  that  Cromwell,  whom  he  couples  with  a  name  of 
"  scorn,  hath  done  in  few  years  more  eminent  and  remarkable 
"  deeds  whereon  to  found  nobility  in  his  house,  though  it  were 
"  wanting,  and  perpetual  renown  to  posterity,  than  OsMOiO) 
"  and  all  his  ancestors  put  together  can  show  from  any  record 
"  of  their  Irish  exploits,  the  widest  scene  of  their  glory." — 
Ormond's  phrase  "  the  scum  and  dregs  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," Milton  concludes,  would  have  been  impudent  from  an 
Irishman  in  his  best  estate,  but  was  ludicrous  from  an  Irish- 
man then  at  the  head  of  such  "  a  mixed  rabble,  part  Papists, 
part  fugitives,  and  part  savages."  Unable  to  say  much, 
however,  in  reply  to  Ormond's  remark  on  the  small  number 
of  persons  remaining  in  the  English  Parliament  and  admin- 
istering the  Commonwealth,  Milton  is  judiciously  silent  on 
that  point. 

If  John  Lilbume  escaped  the  honour  of  a  rebuke  from  the 
future  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  that  honour  was  enjoyed  to 
the  full  by  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast.  The  names  of  the 
persons  who  composed  that  venerable  body  in  Feb.  1648-9 
might,  I  suppose,  be  easily  ascertained.     Enough  for  us  that 
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thej  were  a  few  ministers  and  laj-elders  of  the  Scottish  colony 
in  Ulster  who  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  London,  and  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  Edinburgh,  by  publishing 
to  the  Ulster  Scots,  and  to  all  the  world  besides,  their  protest 
against  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  change  of  the  Monarchy 
into  a  Republic,  and  all  "the  late  and  present  practices  of 
the   Sectarian   Party  in  England."    This  Party,   they   ex- 
plained, had  broken  the  Covenant,  had  opposed  Presbyterial 
Government,  "  the  hedge  and  bulwark  of  Religion,"  and  were 
now  embracing  "even  Paganism  and  Judaism  in  the  arms 
of  Toleration ";  and,  though  they  would  not  suggest  to  the 
Scots  of  Ulster  any  line  of  practical  conduct  in  consequence, 
and  "would  not  be  looked  upon  as  sowers  of  sedition  or 
broachers  of  national   and  divisive  motions,"  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  fortify  their  own  flocks  at  least  with  a  few 
general  advices.     "What  mean  these  men?"  retorts  Milton, 
after  reading  their  published  Paper.     "  Is  the  Presbytery  of 
Bel&st,  a  small  town  in  Ulster,  of  so  large  extent  that  their 
▼oices  cannot  serve  to  teach  duties  in  the   congregations 
they  oversee,  without  spreading  and  divulging  to  all  parts, 
fiur  beyond  the  diocese  of  Patrick  or  Columba,  their  written 
Representation  ?  "  Again,  "  We  did  not  think  that  one  classic 
fraternity,  so  obscure  and  remote,  should  involve  us,  and  all 
^  State-affairs^  within  the  censure  and  jurisdiction  of  Belfast "; 
and  so  on  in  other  phrases  of  contempt  for  such  a  word-valiant 
manifesto  "from  a  barbarous  nook  of  Ireland."    He  discusses, 
neverthdess,  the  points  of  their  manifesto.     The  Trial  and 
Execution  of  the  King,  they  said^  was  without  rule  or  ex- 
ample.    Why,   besides   being   brutally  ignorant   of  General 
History,  "  these  blockish  Presbyters  of  Clandeboy  know  not 
*'  that  John  Knox,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  Presbytery  in 
*'  Scotland,  taught  pfofessedly  the  doctrine  of  deposing  and  of 
"  killing  Kings."    On  the  topics  of  the  Covenant  and  Tolera- 
tion Milton  repeats  himself^  with  but  one  home-thrust  for  the 
Belfast  Scots.  The  English  Sectarian  Army  and  its  principles 
of  Toleration  I    Why,  that  the  Argyle  Government  and  ultra- 
Presbyterian  Whiggism  were  at  that   moment  existing  in 
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Scotland  it49elf  was  very  much  the  doing  of  this  English 
Sectarian  Army.  Had  not  the  Argyle  Whigs  been  sectaiians 
in  Scotland  themselves  when  Hamilton  and  the  Engagers  were 
in  power,  and  had  not  Cromwell's  victory  over  the  Engagers 
reinstated  them?  As  for  the  pretence  of  the  Belfast  Pres- 
byters that  they  abstained  from  direct  interference  in  Irish 
politics,  what  was  the  news  from  Ireland  even  while  Milton 
was  writing?  What  but  that  the  Scottish  inhabitants  of 
Ulster  were  up  in  arms  for  Charles  11.^  besieging  London* 
deny,  and  acting  in  a  manner  as  the  allies  of  Ormond  and 
the  Irish  Papists,  '^and  all  this  by  the  incitement  and 
illusions  of  that  un-Christian  Synagogue  at  Belfast?"  How 
would  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  answer  to  God,  how  would 
they  answer  to  their  own  eternally-cited  Covenant,  for  that 
combination  ? 

At  the  time  of  Milton's  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship 
for  Foreign  Tongues^  he  was  living  in  the  small  house  in  High 
Holborn,  looking  backward  into  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields^  to  which 
he  had  removed  in  1647,  when  he  broke  up  his  school- 
establishment  in  Barbican  after  his  father's  death.  Hardly 
had  he  begun  his  official  duties,  however,  when  he  found 
even  the  short  distance  between  High  Holborn  and  the 
Whitehall  neighbourhood  inconvenient.  He  took  temporary 
lodgings,  therefore,  '^at  one  Thomson's,  next  door  to  the 
Bull  Head  Tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  opening  into  the  Spring 
Garden."  Whether  this  Thomson  was  any  relative  of  his 
"  Christian  friend  "  Mrs.  Catherine  Thomson,  on  whose  death 
in  Dec.  1646  he  had  written  a  sonnet,  is  mere  matter  of  guess. 
Edward  Phillips,  who  informs  us  of  the  change  of  his  uncle's 
domicile,  is  the  less  distinct  in  his  particulars  because  he  was 
not  any  longer  with  his  uncle  at  the  time.  He  had  gone,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  a  half,  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation at  the  now  reformed  University  of  Oxford,  and  had 
entered  at  Magdalen  Hall,  the  new  master  of  which  was  Dr. 
John  Wilkinson,  in  March  1648-9.  The  younger  brother, 
John  Phillips,  however,  seems  still  to  have  remained  with  his 
uncle.     If  the  whole  family,  therefore,  were  transferred  from 
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High  Holbom  to  Thomson's  house  at  Charing  Cross,  Milton 
had  with  him  there  his  wife,  their  two  infant  girls,  Anne  and 
Mary,  and  his  younger  nephew.  Of  the  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Powell,  nothing  precise  is  heard  at  the  moment ;  but  she  and 
her  children  appear  to  have  been  domiciled  in  a  poor  way 
somewhere  in  Westminster.  Neither  do  we  hear  anything 
precise  at  this  time  of  Milton's  brother,  Christopher.  He 
was  probably  in  London  with  his  family,  living  as  a  Royalist 
lawyer  in  small  practice  and  still  in  difficulties  about  his 
composition-suit.  It  may  have  been  one  of  Milton's  troubles 
in  his  Secretaryship  that  these  Royalist  relatives  of  his  ex- 
pected impossible  things  in  their  favour  from  his  new  interest 
with  the  ruling  powers.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Agar,  and  her  husband,  were  still  in  London, 
and  in  good  circumstances,  whatever  had  befallen  Mr.  Agar's 
situation  in  the  Crown  office ;  and,  if  so,  one  sees  no  reason 
why  young  Phillips,  Mrs.  Agar's  son  by  her  former  husband, 
should  not  have  been  a  good  deal  with  them.  His  uncle  had 
not  now  leisure  for  teaching  him,  and  the  lad  must  have  been 
rather  in  the  way  in  the  apartments  at  Thomson^s.^ 

Quartered  at  Charing  Cross,  and  going  daily  to  the 
Council-room,  first  at  Derby  House,  and  then  in  Whitehall, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  political  stir  of  Westminster,  Milton 
was  necessarily  more  in  public  society  than  had  hitherto  been 
his  habit.  Through  his  official  position  itself  he  must  have 
formed  many  new  acquaintanceships,  and  some  interesting 
firiendships.  Not  one  of  the  Councillors  in  constant  atten- 
dance but  must  have  had  a  daily  word  or  two  with  the  Latin 
Secretary ;  and  among  those  who  became  more  intimate  with 
him,  in  addition  to  President  Bradshaw,  we  have  reason  for 
including  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Vane,  Whitlocke,  Pickering, 
and  Alderman  Pennington.  As  Cromwell  was  bound  for 
Ireland,  there  was  to  be  an  interruption  for  some  time  of  any 
personal  intercourse  with  him;  but,  save  for  the  week  or  so 

1  Phillips's  life  of  Milton  (1694),  p.  furnishes  means  for  checking  his  blun- 

xxxiii.  (where  Phillips  first  carelessly  der  and  fixing  the  date  exactly) ;  Wood's 

connects  Milton*s  temporary  residence  at  Ath.  IV.  7^  ;  Godwin's  Lives  of  the 

Thomson's  with  an  event  which  did  not  Phillipses  ;  Hamilton's  MUton  Papers, 

happen  till  1652,  but  then  fortunately  p.  78  et  seq. 
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spent  in  the  pursuit  and  suppression  of  the  Army-Levellers, 
Cromwell  had  hardly  missed  a  Council-meeting  through  the 
first  three  months  of  Milton's  familiarity  with  the  Council- 
room.  Nor^  if  he  had  read  nothing  of  Milton's  before,  can  he 
have  avoided  reading  or  looking  into  the  Tenure  ofKing^  and 
Magistrates,  the  first  public  justification  as  that  was  of  the 
actions  in  which  he  had  been  chief,  or  the  Observations  am 
Ormond'a  Peace  with  the  Irish,  which  appertained  to  the 
business  now  peculiarly  his,  and  in  which  there  was  that 
splendid  compliment  to  himself  in  reply  to  Ormond's  insult. 
He  might  hope  to  see  more  of  Milton  in  time  coming^. 
Meanwhile,  for  lesser  acquaintances^  not  of  the  Council  itself, 
Milton  had  the  two  Frosts,  and  perhaps  a  score  of  other 
persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  about  Council 
business.  Of  the  two  favourite  Chaplains,  Thomas  Goodwin 
and  John  Owen,  the  younger  and  more  interesting,  yet  to  be 
known  among  Independent  Divines  as  the  great  Mr.  Owen, 
had  been  appointed  to  go  with  Cromwell ;  but  Goodwin  was 
to  remain,  with  Peter  Sterry  and  others,  to  assist  him  in 
chaplain's  duty.  Hugh  Peters  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  much  in  request  now  as  preacher,  though  the  Council 
remembered  his  services,  and  w^ere  anxious  to  give  him 
suitable  employment ;  and  Mr.  John  Goodwin,  though  very 
acceptable  to  his  own  congregation  in  Coleman  Street,  and  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  too  heterodox  in 
the  Arminian  or  Socinian  direction  to  please  most  of  the 
Councillors  so  well  as  his  namesake  Tliomas.  Of  the  two 
Goodwins,  however,  Milton  must,  I  fancy,  have  preferred 
John,  the  eminent  Tolerationist  reasoner.  Had  not  the 
London  Presbyterian  ministers  conjoined  him  and  Milton 
most  conspicuously  more  than  a  year  before  in  their  enume- 
ration of  notable  heretics?  and  had  he  not,  like  Milton, 
courageously  defied  them?*  More  recently,  in  his  'T/Spiorodiffcu : 
The  Obstructors  of  Justice  or  A  Defence  of  the  Sentence  upon  the 
King,  published  May  30,  had  he  not  followed  Milton's  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  and  cited  that  Treatise  with  much 

1  See  Vol.  IIL  pp.  676— dSO. 
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respect?  That  he  and  Milton  now  met  pretty  frequently  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  Then,  of  the  non-clerical,  or  but  semi- 
clerical,  sort  of  scholars  and  speculative  men,  there  was 
Milton's  old  friend,  Samuel  Hartlib,  still  extant  and  busy  as 
ever,  with  Hartlib's  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Theodore  Haak, 
the  founder  of  the  London  Club  or  Invisible  College  of 
Natural  Philosophers.  They  had  been  speaking  more  than 
once  in  Parliament  of  a  provision  of  i^lOO  a  year  for  each 
of  these  Germans ;  and  indeed  all  such  ingenious  and  free- 
minded  men,  native  or  foreign,  were  in  favour  with  the 
Commonwealth  authorities  and  welcome  at  the  public  offices.^ 
And  so,  morning  after  morning,  in  the  early  half  of  the 
year  1649,  sometimes  in  the  company  of  one  or  other  of  the 
men  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  Milton  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross,  walking  between 
Whitehall  and  Spring  Gardens.  The  old  Cross  had  been 
demolished  and  removed  in  1647,  and  the  Londoners  were 
still  regretting  it,  and  pretending  that  its  absence  perplexed 
them. 

"At  the  end  of  the  Strand  they  make  a  stand, 
Swearing  they  are  at  a  loss ; 
And  chafing  say,  '  This  is  not  the  way  : 
We  must  go  by  Charing  Cross."* 

The  fine  statue  of  Charles  I.,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  there 
now  to  make  amends ;  but  it  had  not  been  set  up  at  the  time 
of  which  we  speak.  It  was  another  Eikon  Baailike  that 
Milton  had  in  his  mind,  morning  after  morning,  as  he  passed 
that  spot.' 

*  CoancU   Order   Books  at  variou8  "and  are  to  be  sold  in  Pope's  Head 

places ;  Commons  Journals  May  2  and  "  Alley :  1649."). 

June  8,  1649 ;  the  Thomason  copy  of  '  Cunningham's    London,    p.    105  ; 

Goodwin's  *Y/9^urT«aut<u  (<*  Printed,  for  Percy's  Reliques  (The  Ballad  of  the 

"  Henry  Cripps  and  Lodowick  Lloyd  :  DownfaU  of  Charing  Cross). 


CHAPTER  I. 

AKVALS   OF   THE  COMMONWEALTH:    FmST   TEAR   CONTINUED^ 

JULY  10,  1649 — FEB.  18,  1649-60. 

CROMWELL'b  victories  in  IRELAND  :  ACTIVITY  OP  THE  PAR- 
LIAMENT AND  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  AT  HOME  :  ROYALIST 
AND  LEVELLING  PAMPHLETS:  BRADSHAW'S  NEW  PRESS 
ACT :  TRIAL  OF  LILBURNE  AND  HIS  FELLOW-LEVELLERS  : 
THEIR  ACQUITTAL:  CASE  OF  CLEMENT  WALKER:  CON- 
TINUED DISAFFECTION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIANS:  EN- 
DEAVOURS TO  HUMOUR  THEM  :  THE  ENGAGEMENT  :  STATE 
OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS :  MISSIONS  TO  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL, 
AND  HAMBURG  :  ELECTION  OF  NEW  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  : 
DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

The  great  theme  of  these  seven  months  was  Cromwell's  cam- 
pai^  in  Ireland.  The  merest  summary  of  the  events  of  that 
campaign  will  be  enough  here. 

Cromwell  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland  till  August  15. 
Things  there  were  then  at  their  worst.  But  for  assistance 
opportunely  rendered  to  Jones,  Monk,  and  Coote,  by  the  able 
Boman  Catholic  malcontent^  Owen  Roe  O^Neile^  on  terms 
which  the  Parliament  afterwards  repudiated  (blaming  Monk 
in  particular  for  having  negotiated  with  such  a  rebel,  but 
accepting  Monk's  quaint  apology  that  he  had  done  it  "  on  his 
own  score  ")^  Ormond  might  by  this  time  have  been  in 
possession  of  Ireland  altogether.  As  it  was,  he  had  driven 
Monk  out  of  the  country,  and  left  to  the  Commonwealth  only 
Dublin^  commanded  by  Jones,  and  Londonderry,  held  by 
Coote  against  the  Ulster  Scots.  Jones,  before  CromwelPs 
arrival,  but  when  already  in  communication  with  him^  had 
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repulsed  Ormond  from  before  Dublin,  and  so  saved  the  capital 
(Aug.  2).  It  was  accounted  a  gallant  service ;  and,  though 
Ireton  had  come  as  second  in  command,  the  arrangement  was 
modified  in  Jones's  honour,  so  that,  when  Cromwell  began 
his  Lord-Lieutenancy^  it  was  with  Jones  as  his  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  and  Ireton  as  Major-General.^ 

The  storming  of  Drogheda  (September  10)  was  Cromwell's 
first  great  action,  and  the  announcement  also  of  that  tre- 
mendous policy  of  "  no  quarter "  which  he  had  resolved,  in 
the  name  of  ultimate  mercy  itself,  to  apply  to  Ireland.  As 
the  news  of  the  slaughter  at  Drogheda  spread,  the  rest  of 
Ireland  was  appalled.  At  once  Trim  and  Dundalk  were 
abandoned  by  their  garrisons  and  occupied  by  the  English. 
Arklow,  Femes,  and  Inniscorthy  followed^  as  soon  as  Cromwell 
marched  south ;  and  at  Wexford,  which  did  resist  and  had 
to  be  taken,  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  dreadful  lesson 
of  Cromwell's  new  method  with  the  eight  years*  rebellion 
(October  11).  The  garrison  of  Ross  then  saved  it«elf  by 
surrender  (October  19);  and  the  last  main  act  of  Cromwell 
himself  in  that  year's  campaign  was  the  drawn  siege  of 
Waterford  (November  24 — December  1).  In  three  months 
he  had  substantially  recovered  the  whole  Province  of  Leinster. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  Provinces  of  Ulster  and  Munster,  by  the 
activity  of  his  lieutenants  and  subordinates,  there  had  been 
much  corresponding  success.  In  Ulster,  the  reduction  of 
Newry,  Dromore,  Lisbume,  and  Belfast,  by  Colonel  Venables, 
had  ensured  the  east  coast  of  the  Province,  in  addition  to 
Londonderry,  held  by  Coote  in  the  north  (September).  In 
Munster  the  chief  agent  for  Cromwell  had  been  Lord 
Broghill,  of  the  great  Anglo-Irish  family  of  the  Boyles. 
This  nobleman,  for  the  last  two  years  a  Royalist,  had  been 
recently  won  over  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  Crom- 
well's close  friendship,  in  an  interview  of  mingled  per- 
suasion and  threats,  which  Cromwell  had  held  with  him  in 
London,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  secretly  to 

>  Carlyle's   Cromwell,    II.   35—47 ;  —242,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Royal. 

Godwin,  III.  140— 147;  Commons  Jour-  ist  gossip  about  Cromweirs  going  to 

nals,  Aug.  10.    In  Clement  Walker's  Ireland,    and    Monks     Treaty    with 

Hittory  of  Independency,  Part  II.  225  O'Neile. 
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join  Charles  II.  in  Holland.  He  had  come  to  Ireland  in 
October ;  Munster,  where  his  fomily  estates  and  connexions 
lay,  had  been  assigned  to  his  charge;  and  he  had  in  a  few 
weeks  obtained  possession  of  Cork,  Youghal,  Bandon  Bridge, 
and  Kinsale.  Cromwell,  whose  march  to  Waterford  had 
brought  him  to  the  borders  of  that  Province^  then  joined 
Broghill  there;  and  it  was  with  his  head-quarters  chiefly 
at  Cork  that  he  spent  the  months  of  December  1649  and 
January  1649-50,  giving  his  troops  a  rest,  and  preparing 
for  farther  action.  Vast  as  had  been  his  success,  his  work 
in  Ireland  was  not  yet  over.  Ormond  and  his  generals, 
though  they  had  been  unable,  with  the  mixed  and  mutually 
discordant  materials  at  their  command,  to  make  any  stand 
against  Cromwell,  were  still  in  the  field ;  Kilkenny  was  still 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Confederacy;  and  the 
repudiation  by  the  English  Parliament  of  Monk's  treaty  with 
Owen  Boe  CNeile  had  put  an  end  to  the  division  in  the 
Confederacy  represented  by  that  malcontent,  and  had  added 
CNeile's  forces  to  those  of  Ormond.  A  great  convention 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  had  been  held  for  the 
reconciliation  of  all  internal  differences,  the  union  of  all 
parties  and  forces  whatsoever  against  Cromwell,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  fact  in  a  public  manifesto  (December  4). 
One  cause  of  regret  the  Confederacy  had  in  this  hour  of  their 
apparently  unanimous  reunion.  Their  ablest  man,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neile,  had  died  in  the  very  crisis,  cut  off  suddenly  by  ulcer 
in  the  foot.  At  the  very  same  time,  the  other  side  lost  one 
of  its  best  men,  by  the  death  of  Cromwell's  second  in  com- 
mand, Lieutenant-General  Michael  Jones.  He  died  of  a 
chance  fever,  caught  immediately  after  the  siege  of  Waterford, 
and  while  the  Parliament  at  home  were  voting  him  lands 
and  honours.  The  brave  Welshman,  Presbyterian  or  Presby- 
teriano-Independent  in  religion,  and  the  Old  Irish  and  Ultra- 
Catholic  O'Neile,  had  passed  away  together.^ 

At  home,  all  this  while,  much  of  the  interest  had  consisted 
in   the  reception,  at   intervals,  of  the  glorious  news   from 

*  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  II.  43—103;  Gotlwiu,  III.  147—158;   with  references 
to  the  Commons  Jonmals. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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Ireland.  Tot  the  regt,  the  Government  of  Englmnd  wm 
carried  on  bv  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Fariiament^ 
without  Cromwell.  The  attendance  in  the  Coimcil  throngh 
this  period  rarely  exceeded  iveh'C  membersy  and  aomctimea 
sank  to  the  bare  quorum  of  nine*  In  Fkrliament  the  division 
records  through  the  same  period  show,  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  seven,  or  till  Nov.  27,  a  minimum  attendance 
of  35  and  a  maximum  of  exactly  50.  On  that  date,  however, 
there  was  a  house  of  67:  and  the  tendency  to  increase  con- 
tiiiued,  till,  in  January  and  February  1649-50,  there  were 
houses  of  73,  74,  80,  85,  and  86.  Cromwell's  Irish  victories, 
creating  new  confidence  in  the  Commonwealth,  had  evidently 
by  that  time  lured  buck  absentees  more  effectually  than  the 
facilities  for  their  return  which  the  House  had  already  afforded. 
At  least  two  new  members  came  into  the  House  by  election. 
One  was  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh,  the  only  snrvi\*ing  son  of  the 
^rcat  Baleigh,  recently  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to 
Charles  I.,  now  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  with  scnne 
reputation  for  literar\'  abilit}'  on  account  of  sonnets  and  songs 
iu  private  circulation.  He  took  his  seat,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
for  Husleniere  in  Surrey.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  took  his  for 
I^yme  Regis,  on  the  18th  of  September.* 

Two  very  compact  bodies,  it  must  be  allowed;  but  they 
gras^icd  a  world  of  business.  In  the  MS.  Order  Books 
f»f  the  Council  of  State  for  the  i>eriod,  and  in  the  printed 
.lournals  of  the  Commons,  what  a  mass  of  considering,  de- 
bating, and  deciding,  meets  one,  and  over  what  a  miscellany 
of  tiipics !  Communications  with  Cromwell,  and  constant  care 
f  >r  supplies  to  him,  iu  the  first  place ;  but  how  much  besides  1 
Private  Rills  and  Public  Bills;  first,  second,  and  third  read- 
ings of  each ;  Committees  of  the  whole  House  on  each^  vrith 
afijournments  and  amendments ;  Resolutions  pointing  to  new 
Hills ;  Committees  of  the  House  for  this  or  that  purpose  of 
horne  Resolution,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  new  Bills 
indicated ;  Acts  abortive,  and  Acts  finally  passed  (all  after 
Oct.  12  under  the  express  new  title  of  "  Acts  of  Parliament ")  ; 

1  Cmincil  Onier  Books  and  Commons  Journals  of  the  stated  ]>eriod  and  for 
friveu  dateu ;  Wood's  Ath.  II.  244. 
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the  Acte  and  Resolutions  ranging  over  every  possible  subject, 
from  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Customs  on  Sugar, 
Silks^  Pepper,  and  Tobacco,  and  the  protection  of  the  home- 
trade  in  Hat-bands :  such  is  the  amazing  medley.  Always 
one  sees  Parliament  in  front  and  facing  the  public,  but  always 
the  Council  of  State  at  the  back,  managing  through  manu- 
script and  by  reports  and  recommendations  conveyed  to  the 
House.    As  before,  we  must  keep  to  the  main  lines. 

Home-disaffection  was  still  rife,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
Royalists  and  on  that  of  the  Levellers. 

By  a  sure  instinct,  Cromwell,  often  now  called  "  King^ 
Oliver,"  was  regarded  by  all  the  Koyalists  as  the  incarnation 
of  the  detested  Commonwealth ;  and  every  attack  on  the  Com- 
monwealth, through  their  weekly  news-pamphlets,  was  directed 
at  him.  Thus,  in  rigmarole  verse,  in  one  of  these  pamphlets, 
immediately  after  his  departure  for  Ireland,  by  way  of  epitaph 
on  him  if  he  should  be  fortunately  killed  in  the  wars : — 

"  Here  lies  (the  Devil  take  his  soul !) 
One  for  whom  no  bell  would  toll. 
He  lived  a  murderer,  died  a  knave; 
Deserved  a  halter,  not  a  grave.'' 

"When,  after  a  month  or  two,  the  false  news-  came  from 
Ireland  that  Cromwell  had  been,  if  not  killed,  at  least  griev- 
ously wounded,  this  was  the  corresponding  doggrel : — 

''Two  maimed  men  now  there  are  to  draw 
The  Juncto  into  Hell, 
For  judging  Charles  without  the  law : 
Sluppon  and  Cromw^U."^ 

EquaUy  virulent,  though  with  the  important  difference  that 
they  regarded  Cromwell  as  the  incarnation  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  Commonwealth,  were  the  Levelling  pamphleteers. 
"  Picture  of  tie  Council  of  Slate  "  (April  11) ;  "J  Manifesta- 
Hon  from  John  Lilburne,  Mr.  William  JTalwyn"  &c.  (April 
16) ;  "  TAc  Armife  Martyr :  or  a  Relation  of  the  Barbarous 
Proceedings  of  the  Court^Martial  at  the  Whitehall  upon  Mr, 
Lockyer "  (April  30) ;    "  The  Agreement  of  the  Free  People  of 

1  A  new  BvM  BaiHng,  (Ang.  7,  1649)  ;  and  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  No.  28  (for 
Oct.  81— Not.  7, 1649). 

I  a 
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England:  by  Lieut. -Col.  Zilbume"  (May  1);  "251^  L^al 
Fundamental  Liberties  of  the  People  of  England:  by  Lieut,- 
Col.  John  Lilburne "  (June  18 :  second  edition  Aug.  4) ; 
"  The  Impeachment  of  High  Treason  against  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  Son-in-law,  Henry  Ireton,  Esq.:  by  Lieut.-Col.  John 
Lilburne''  (Aug.  10);  ''The  English  Tyrants:  or  a  Brief 
History  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the  High  and  Mighty 
States^  the  Lords  of  Westminster  "  (Aug.  14) ;  "  The  Levellers, 
falsely  so  called,  Vindicated  "  (Aug.  21) :  such  are  the  titles 
of  a  few  of  the  pamphlets  with  which  Lilburne  and  his  three 
fellow-prisoners,  from  their  wonderfully  easy  captivity  in  the 
Tower,  or  associates  of  theirs  outside,  maintained  the  doctrine 
oiNew  Chains,  and  still  stirred  the  Levellers.  At  the  centre  of 
this  opposition  to  the  Commonwealth  was  always  Lilburne, 
defining  himself  in  print  openly  thus :  "  John  Lilburne,  that 
"  never  yet  changed  his  principles  from  better  to  worse,  nor 
''  could  ever  be  threatened  out  of  them,  nor  courted  from  them, 
"  that  never  feared  the  rich  nor  mighty,  nor  never  despised 
"  the  poor  nor  needy,  but  always  hath,  and  hopes  by  God's 
"  goodness  to  continue,  semper  idem.''  ^ 

No  wonder  that  both  the  Council  of  State  and  the  House 
continued  to  be  uneasy  about  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press. 
The  Act  on  the  subject  which  Bradshaw  had  been  instmcted 
to  prepare,  and  which  the  Council  had  matured,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  in  the  House  on  the  9th  of  August,  and 
became  law  on  the  20tb  of  September ;  from  which  date  it  was 
to  be  in  force  for  two  years.  This  Act  is  somewhat  remarkable 
in  the  History  of  the  English  Press.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
severe  enough.  Printing-presses  were  to  be  allowed  only  in 
London^  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  York  ;  for  books  from 
abroad  London  was  to  be  the  only  port ;  and  all  such  im- 
ported books  were  to  be  viewed  and  passed  by  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  The  author  of 
every  seditious  libel  or  pamphlet  was  to  be  fined  £10  or 
imprisoned  for  forty  days;    for  the  printer  the  fine  was  to 

*  The  TliomaRon  Collection  of  Pamph-       CuuncH  of  StaU,  dated  from  the  Tower 
let«,  with  their  MS.  datin;,'s.   Lilburne'a       April  3, 1649,  and  published  April  11. 
di^^ture   is   from  hia  Jt'ieture  of  the 
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be  j65,  with  the  loss  of  his  printing-press,  and  for  the  book- 
seller, £2 ;  even  the  buyer  of  a  scandalous  pamphlet  was  to 
pay  twenty  shillings,  if  he  did  not  give  it  up  to  a  Justice  of 
Peace.  The  Act  then  proceeds :  "  And  for  the  prevention 
of  false,  imperfect,  and  impertinent  relations  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  and  other  such  occurrences  and  news, 
•* ...  be  it  enacted  .  .  .  that  no  person  whatsoever  shall 
'*  eompose,  write,  print,  publish,  sell  or  utter,  or  cause  to  be 
**  made,  wintten,  printed,  or  uttered,  any  Book  or  Pamphlet, 
•*  Treatise,  Sheet  or  Sheets  of  news  whatsoever,  unless  licensed 
^^  09  is  hereafter  mentioned,  upon  the  like  penalty,"  &c.  The 
reference  in  the  words  "  hereafter  mentioned  "  is  to  a  sub- 
sequent paragraph  of  the  Act,  which  says :  "  Be  it  further 
•'enacted  that  all  former  licenses  granted  by  authority  of 
*'  both  or  either  House  of  Parliament  to  any  person  or 
"persons  for  printing  any  Diurnal,  News,  or  Occurrences, 
**  shall  be  from  henceforth  void  and  of  no  further  eflPect,  and 
that  no  Book,  Pamphlet,  Sheet  or  Sheets  of  news  or  occur- 
rences whatsoever  shall  henceforth  be  printed,  bound, 
stitched,  or  put  to  sale  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
unless  the  same  be  first  approved  of  and  licensed  under 
"  the  hand  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  or  of  such  person 
"  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Council  of  State  for  the  time 
"  being,  or  (for  so  much  as  may  concern  the  affairs  of  the 
Army)  under  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the 
time  being,  the  same  to  be  entered  in  their  several  Registers, 
to  be  by  them  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  also  in  the 
Begister-Book  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  according  to 
"  ancient  custom."  Printers  in  London  were  to  enter  into 
bond  of  j6300  not  to  print  "any  seditious,  scandalous,  or 
"  treasonable  pamphlet,  paper,  book,  or  picture,"  and  also  not 
to  print  "  any  pamphlet,  paper ^  or  book  of  news,  not  licensed  as 
•*  aforesaid"  and  also  to  insert  in  the  title-page  of  every  book 
pamphlet,  paper,  or  picture,  "  the  Author's  name,  with  his 
quality  and  place  of  residence,  or  at  least  the  Licenser^  names 
where  licenses  are  requiredy^  besides  their  own  names  and 
addresses.  "And,  whereas  divers  vagrant  persons,  of  idle 
conversations,  having  forsaken    their   usual   callings,   and 
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"  accustomed  themselves  after  the  manner  of  hawkers  to  sell 
"  and  cry  about  the  streets,  and  in  other  places,  pamphlets 
"and  other  books,  and  under  colour  thereof  are  found  to 
"  disperse  all  sorts  of  dangerous  libels,  to  the  intolerable  dis- 
"  honour  of  the  Parliament  and  the  whole  (Government  of  this 
*'  Commonwealth,  be  it  ordained  and  enacted  .  .  .  that  no 
"  such  hawkers  shall  be  any  more  permitted,  and  that  they 
'^  and  all  ballad-singers,  wherever  they  are  or  may  be  appre- 
'*  bended,  shall  forfeit  all  books,  pamphlets,  ballads,  and  papers, 
"  by  them  exposed  to  sale,  and  shall,  by  such  as  shall  by 
"  virtue  of  this  Act  seize  upon  them,  be  conveyed  and  carried 
"  to  the  House  of  Correction,  there  to  be  whipped  as  common 
"  rogues  and  then  dismissed/'  These  regulations,  we  repeat, 
are  certainly  severe  enough  ;  and  yet,  when  they  are  studied, 
they  present  one  remarkable,  though  quite  tacit^  improve- 
ment upon  the  famous  Ordinance  for  Printing  of  June  1643, 
which  Milton  had  assailed  in  his  Areopagiiica,  but  which  had 
remained  unrepealed.  That  Ordinance  (Vol.  III.  pp.  269-270) 
had  trusted  mainly  to  the  system  of  Censorship  or  Official 
Licensing  before  Printing ;  but,  though  this  Act  recognises 
and  continues  that  system  in  a  general  way,  it  is  clear  from 
the  whole  tenor,  and  especially  from  the  phrases  we  have  put 
in  Italics,  that  it  contemplated  the  rigid  application  of  the 
Licensing  System  thenceforth  only  to  one  class  of  publications, 
viz.  Newspapers  and  Political  Pamphlets,  leaving  the  licensing 
of  books  at  large  much  more  a  matter  of  option.  This  con- 
struction, we  shall  find,  was  put  upon  the  Act  at  the  time, 
though  not  so  decidedly  but  that  respectable  publishers  still 
thought  it  safer  to  have  their  best  books  licensed,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Downham,  Caryl,  and  Gataker,  with  Sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  and  others  of  the  Licensers  appointed  under  the 
Ordinance  of  1643,  still  did  something  for  their  salaries. 
Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to  observe  even  the  partial  adoption, 
though  in  such  a  merely  tacit  way,  of  the  principle  of  the 
Areopagitica  in  the  new  Act,  and  to  connect  the  fact  with 
Milton's  secretaryship  to  the  Council.^ 

The  case  of  John  Lilburne,  the  arch-chief  of  the  Levellers, 

1  Scobell*s  Acts  and  Ordinances,  II.  88—93. 
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continued,  of  course,  to  be  supreme  in  the  public  mind. 
Indeed  it  rose  in  interest  by  passing  through  extraordinary 
new  phases.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Government, 
notwithstanding  Cromwell's  advice  that  there  was  "  no  way 
to  deal  with  such  men  but  to  break  them  to  pieces,"  would 
willingly  have  dropped  the  particular  prosecution  of  Lilburne, 
Overton,  Walwyn,  and  Prince,  threatened  since  March  last 
on  account  of  New  Chains^  and  rendered  easier  by  the  revised 
Treasons  Act  which  had  been  passed  in  the  interim.  They 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  exasperating  pamphlets,  outdoing 
even  New  Chaine  in  ferocity,^  which  the  prisoners  had  issued 
or  contrived  from  their  captivity,  nor  yet  of  certain  threaten- 
ing letters  which  Lilburne  had  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
State  through  one  of  its  members.  On  the  18th  of  July  they 
had  even  given  Lilburne  temporary  liberty,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  children  and  illness  in  the  rest  of  his 
family;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  they  relaxed  the 
imprisonment  of  all  four  in  the  Tower,  evidently  with  a  view 
to  their  total  release.  In  fact,  there  were  negotiations  at 
this  time  between  Government  and  the  London  chiefs  of  the 
Levellers,  on  the  chance  of  keeping  them  quiet.  That  proved 
to  be  impossible.  Mere  pamphlets  of  invective  having  failed, 
Lilburne  had  availed  himself  of  his  temporary'  liberty  to 
tdunper  with  the  Army.  In  An  OuUry  of  the  Young  Men  and 
Apprentices  of  London  (Aug.  29),  signed  by  ten  apprentices, 
hot  really  Lilburne's,  and  addressed  directly  to  the  private 
soldiers  of  the  Army,  he  had  called  upon  them  to  disown 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  treat  the  Parliament  and  Council  of 
State  as  "  tyrants  and  usurpers,"  and  re-establish  the  Army- 
Agitatorships.  New  mutinies  in  some  regiments,  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  coinciding  with  this  appeal,  and  proof  having 
been  obtained  of  actual  intercourse  between  the  Levellers  and 


1  The  Impeachment  against  Cromwell 
amd  Ireion  (nablifihed  Augnnt  10,  bat 
«lated  by  Lubarne  from  the  Tower, 
« 17  July")  i«  almost  mad  with  ferocity, 
and  hideouslT  vulgar  to  boot.  On  the 
title-page  it  is  stated  that  the  purpose 

"  to  prove  Oliver  Cromwell  guilty  of 


w 


the  highest  treason  that  was  ever  acted 
in  EngUody  and  more  deserving  pun- 


ishment and  death  than  the  forty-f(»ur 
judges  hanged  for  iiyu.stice  by  Kin^ 
Alfred";  and  in  the  pamphlet  itsdf 
('romwell  and  Ireton  are  called  "lyijij; 
base  hypocrites,"  and  bo  "abominably 
vile  that . .  ."  (the  rest  unquotable). 
Bradshaw  is  called  "the  hired  mercenaiy 
slave  "  of  the  two. 
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emissaries  of  Charles  11.^  and  Lilbume  himself  having  hinted 
in  his  Address  to  the  Army  that  a  "  regulated  Kingship " 
might  be  enough,  the  Government  had  then  no  choice.  On 
the  11th  of  September  his  Outcry  was  condemned  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  on  the  19th  Lilbume,  again  under  arrest,  was 
re-committed  to  the  Tower,  to  be  tried  alone,  for  that  and 
previous  offences,  by  a  special  court  under  the  new  Treasons 
Act.  London  was  much  excited  in  his  behalf,  and  petitions 
in  his  favour  were  sent  in  by  the  citizens ;  but  with  no  effect. 
Lilbume  seems  then  to  have  been  really  in  some  alarm.  In  a 
paper,  of  date  Oct.  22,  entitled  TAe  Innocent  MavL9  Second  Proffer 
(a  sequel  to  a  Virst  Proffer)  he  undertook,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, to  relieve  the  Government  of  all  farther  trouble  from 
him  by  emigrating  to  America.  The  offer  was  received  in 
silence,  and  the  Trial  came  on  at  Guildhall.  It  lasted  two  days 
(Oct.  25-26).  Lilbume  was  himself  again  on  the  occasion, 
and  spoke,  and  argued  points  of  law,  and  fought  his  case  inch 
by  inch  with  Keble  and  the  other  Judges,  in  a  manner 
thought  marvellous.  His  brother.  Colonel  Robert  Lilbume, 
a  faithful  Commonwealth's  officer,  stood  at  the  bar  with  him 
in  a  most  brotherly  way.  The  Judges  did  their  best  for  a 
conviction,  but  the  jury  were  favourable;  and,  amid  such 
shoutings  of  joy  as  had  never  before  rung  in  Guildhall,  John 
was  unanimously  acquitted.  Bonfires  blazed  in  London  all 
that  night,  and  the  transport  lasted  several  days.  The 
Government  felt  themselves  foiled,  and  for  about  a  fortnight 
there  were  hesitations;  but,  persuaded  at  last  by  Henry 
Marten,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  and  others,  who  had  retained  a 
kindly  feeling  for  John  throughout,  they  succumbed  to  the 
inevitable.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  November,  Lilbume, 
Overton,  Walwyn,  and  Prince,  were  discharged  from  the 
Tower  by  Council  of  State  warrants,  signed  by  Bradshaw. 
Truihh  Victory  over  Tyrants  was  Lilbume's  printed  exultation 
over  the  affair  as  soon  as  he  came  out.^ 

1  Council  Order  ]k)oks  and  Commons  Trial  at  length,  with  copioas  extracts. 

Journals    of   several   dates ;   Walker's  and  makes  John  more  of  a  hero  than 

History  of  Independency,  Part  II.  p.  Goilwin  does,  though  Godwin  ia  not 

247  (giving date ot  the  Outcry);  Godwin,  unfavourable.     On   the   whole,  I  like 

111.163— 177;  Bisset's  07Ai/ftf(2  C//a/;^er8  him  myself,  and  am  glad  he  is  in  the 

of  the  History  of  Enjland  (1864),  pj.).  History  of  England,  but  think  he  was 

191 — 251.    Mr.  Bisset  relates  Lilbume  8  an  ass. 
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Before  Lilbume  was  released,  the  Government  were  busy 
witli  another  culprit,  equally  distinguishable  from   the  or- 
dinary pamphleteers,  but  far  less  popular.     This  was  Clement 
Walker,  Esq.,  formerly  a  recruiting  member  of  Parliament 
for  Wells,  but,  since  his  ejection  by  Pride's  Purge,  one  of  the 
most  Tenomous  foes  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  History  of 
Independency^  with  the  Rise y  Growth ,  and  Practices  of  that  Power- 
ftU  and  Sestlcss  Faction,  had  been  the  title  of  a  book  of  his, 
in  192  pages,  brought   out  in  the  end  of  1648,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Theophilus  Verax,"  with  a  dedication  "  To 
my  Dread  Sovereign,"  and  consisting  of  rambling  comments 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  that  date, 
sprinkled  with  odd  anecdotes,  and  made  lively  by  sarcasms 
and  personalities.     That  book  had  sunk  out  of  sight  when, 
in  August  or   September  1649,  there   appeared,  under  the 
slightly  altered  pseudonym  of  "  Theodorus  Verax,"  a  sequel, 
in  256  pages,  entitled,  Anarchia  Anglicana :  or,  The  History  of 
hdependency,  the  Second  Part ;  being  a  Continuation  of  Be- 
^tions  and   Observations  Historical  and  Politique  upon  this 
Present  Parliament.     It  consisted  of  an  account  of  the  King's 
'Vial,  a  denunciation  of  the  Regicides  (the  names  of  all  the 
king's  Judges  being  printed  in  red  ink,  for  blood),  and  a 
fierce  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
defences  of  the  Levellers,  and  protests  in  behalf  of  Charles  II. 
Such  a  book   could   not  be   overlooked.      On  the   24th   of 
October  Parliament  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Walker 
and  the  seizure  of  his  papers ;  and  on  the  13th  of  November 
he  \;v^  committed  to  the  Tower  to  wait  his  trial  for  High 
'Treason.' 

-*^^  was  easy  to  arrest  prominent  enemies,  like  Lilbume 
and  Clement  Walker,  or  printers  and  booksellers  guilty  of 
^^^  itiinor  offence  of  vending  their  seditious  writings.  How 
^^ach  and  influence  the  vast  diffused  mass  of  Royalist 
^^^tiuient  throughout  the  community,  more  especially  in  its 
^^Pectable  and  dogmatic  Presbyterian  form,  was  the  real 
^^Hiculty.     The  JSiion  Basilike  had  taken  possession  of  the 

of   P^8^^*^  Editions  of  Walker's  Ui»t.      Tliomason  Pamphlets  ;  Commons  Jour- 
^   ^^ifpendeney  ;    Catalc^e    of    the       nals  of  dates  last  given. 
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Presbyterian  soul,  no  less  than  of  the  soul  of  the  suppressed 
Anglicans ;  and  the  Presbyterians  were  able  to  speak  out  for 
Charles  II.,  and  against  the  Commonwealth,  in  ways,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  which  defied  indictment.  The  clergy  of 
London,  in  their  Provincial  Synods  (the  sixth  of  which  met 
in  November  1649,  with  Mr.  George  Walker  for  Moderator), 
could  frame  proofs  of  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterial  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  sinfulness  of  schism  and  its  toleration ;  the 
Provincial  Synod  of  Lancashire  could  do  the  like;  and  all 
over  the  country  Presbyterian  ministers  could  keep  alive  the 
topic  of  the  violation  of  the  Covenant  by  the  change  of 
Government.  What  was  more  ominous,  there  could  be,  and 
there  were,  communications  between  the  English  Presby- 
terians and  the  Scottish  Kingdom  and  Kirk,  where  the 
banner  of  Charles  II.  had  been  already  raised.  From  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  for  example,  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  July  and  August  1649,  there  came  a  "  Brotherly 
Exhortation  to  their  Brethren  in  England,"  in  which,  after 
much  about  the  breach  of  the  Covenant  by  the  Sectaries  who 
held  rule  in  England,  and  "  the  strange  and  unexpected 
practices"  of  many  there  besides,  there  were  such  sentences 
as  these:  "Amidst  these  fears  and  griefs,  it  is  unto  us 
"  matter  of  rejoicing  that  there  be  many  in  England  who 
"  mourn  for  all  these  abominations;'^  "  Christ's  right  to  these 
"  kingdoms  is  surer  than  that  he  should  be  pleaded  out  of  it 
"  by  a  pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  his  begun  posses- 
"  sion  is  more  precious  to  him  than  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
"  dishonourable  Toleration."  How  obviously  verbose  and 
canting  had  Scottish  documents  now  become !  ^ 

At  first  the  Government  had  been  disposed  to  measures  of 
repression,  or  even  of  retaliation,  on  the  Presbyterians.  As 
early  as  March,  we  have  seen,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cawton,  had  been  arrested  for  treasonable  speeches 
in  the  pulpit,  and  an  order  had  passed  for  an  Act  prohibiting 
ministers  from  discussing  State  affairs  in  their  sermons.  To 
the  same  effect,  in  April,  had  been  an  Act  discontinuing  the 
Monthly  Fasts  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  authority, 

1  Neal,  III.  13—14 ;  Acts  of  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  1649. 
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ftod  which  were  abused  by  the  preachers  for  their  political 
discoorees.  Even  in  August  Parliament  was  in  the  same 
mood.  On  the  6th  of  that  month  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  whether  an  impression  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly's ConfeMion  of  FaUA,  which  had  been  brought  out  by  a 
bookseller,  named  Bostock,  with  a  licence  by  Mr.  Cranford, 
had  been  validly  licensed ;  on  the  8th  there  were  votes 
pointing  to  an  intention  of  reviewing  the  Acts  establishing 
Presbytery;  and  on  the  14th  notice  was  taken  of  a  London 
issue  of  the  Brotherly  Exhortation  to  the  English  from 
the  Scottish  BLirk.  Thenceforward,  however,  the  tendency 
seemed  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  friendly  remonstrance  and 
measures  of  conciliation.  On  the  same  14th  of  August,  for 
example,  Mr.  Cawton  was  released.  Then,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  there  was  issued  a  new  and  elaborate  Declaration 
of  tie  Parliament  in  Vindication  of  their  Proceedings^  which, 
though  addressed  to  the  whole  nation,  was  substantially  an 
appeal  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  a  reasoning  with  their 
prejudices.  It  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Scott,  who  reported  it  from  the  Council  of  State,  and  it 
la  lather  a  mean  document ;  but  it  is  full  of  assurances  of 
the  zeal  of  Parliament  for  pure  Religion  and  morality,  and 
their  perfect  friendliness  to  the  Presbyterian  establishment 
w  abeady  set  up ;  and  it  tries  to  argue  the  great  matter  of 
dispute — i.e.  the  avowed  Toleration  policy  of  the  new  Govem- 
o^^t  in  respect  to  other  denominations — in  the  mildest  and 
nwst  inoffensive  manner.  Various  Acts  and  Votes,  following 
"US  Vindication^  were  evidently  meant  to  make  good  its 
^•"wda.  On  the  28th  of  November  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  were  instructed  to  prevent  gaming  and  revelry  in 
these  phices ;  on  the  20th  of  December  a  Committee  was 
^^^Xi^  for  considering  how  the  Gospel  might  be  preachetl 
over  the  whole  nation ;  on  the  29th  of  January  1649-50  it 
^w  ordered  that  an  Act  on  this  subject  should  be  brought  in, 
^  that  the  House  should  attend  specially  to  the  subject 
^eiy  Friday;  and  there  were  similar  Votes  as  to  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  and  Encouragement  of  Learning  in 
IreUud.    In  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
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and  Common  Council  of  London  (December  4)  the  anxiety 
of  the-  Corporation  on  the  subject  of  the  prevalence  of 
Sabbath-breaking,  Swearing,  Drunkenness,  &c.,  was  recipro- 
cated by  the  House;  and  on  the  1st  of  February  a  blasphe- 
mous book,  called  A  Flying  Fiery  Boll,  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hangman.^ 

The  most  famous  device,  however,  for  securing  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Presbyterians,  and  of  all  others,  to  the  Common- 
wealth, was  the  so-called  Engagement.  This  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  quite  contrary  Scottish  Engagement  of 
the  preceding  year.  It  was  simply  a  promise  of  allegiance 
to  the  Commonwealth  in  these  words :  "  I  do  declare  and 
"  promise  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Common- 
'*  wealth  of  England,  as  the  same  is  established,  without 
"a  King  or  a  House  of  Lords."  First  invented  by  the 
Parliament  (October  11)  as  a  test  for  its  own  members, 
the  obligation  of  the  promise  was  extended  immediately 
(October  12)  to  all  the  officers  and  men  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  all  Judges  and  Lawyers,  all  members  of  civic  Cor- 
porations, all  Sheriffs  and  County  Officials  of  every  kind^ 
all  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Fellows  and  Graduates  in  the 
Universities,  all  Schoolmasters  and  Scholars,  all  Ministers 
who  were  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  or  other- 
wise in  connexion  with  Government,  and  all  Governors  and 
Officials  of  the  English  Colonies.  By  a  subsequent  Act 
(January  2,  1649-50)  subscription  to  the  Engagement  was 
required  universally ;  and  from  that  date  the  Commonwealth 
had  this  short  and  simple  protective  test  of  its  own,  not 
positively  repealing,  but  practically  superseding,  the  ambi- 
guous and  obsolete  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.^ 

What,  meanwhile,  of  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  Foreign  Powers  ?  For  a  time  they  may  be  described  as 
nil.  There  was  no  war  between  the  Commonwealth  and  any 
Foreign  State,  and  ships  seem  to  have  passed  and  repassed 
freely  enough,  the  English  navies  under  Blake,  Dean,  and 


1  Commons  Journals  of  dates  given  ;  Council  Order  Book,  Sept.  26  ;  Pari.  Hist. 
ITT.  1319—1334  (the  Vindication  at  length). 

2  Commons  Journals  of  dates  given. 
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Popham,  compelling  to   at   least  that  civility;   but  all  the 
Forei^  Powers   still   looked   askance  on   the  King-killing 
Island.     Charles  11.^  it  is  true,  had  been  bowed  out  of  the 
Hague  after  the  murder  of  Dorislaus,  and^  after  some  stay 
with  his  mother  in  France,  during  which  there  was  much 
coldness  and  difference  between  them,  had  gone  to  reside  in 
Jenejr,  then  still  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Thence,  when  Cromwell's  victories  in  Ireland  had  rendered 
his  projected  landing  there  impossible,  and  a  renewed  bargain 
with  the  Scots  for  an  initiative  in  Scotland  had  become  his 
only  alternative,  he  removed  to  Breda  in  North  Brabant, 
where  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  family  property,  and  could 
gi?e  him  an   asylum  on   his  own  account.     Negotiations, 
however,  for  distinct  diplomatic  intercourse  between  England 
and  the  United  Provinces  had   made    little  progress,   the 
States-General  resisting  the  proposal  to  admit  the  English 
Beddent,  Mr.  Strickland^  to  a  public  audience,  though  the 
Provincial  States  of  Holland  urged  it.     Nor  had  Mr.  Isaac 
1m  at  Hamburg  had  much  more  success.     Not  till  the  end 
of  1649  were  there  symptoms  that  any  of  the  Foreign  Powers 
would  be  accessible   to    envoys    from  the   Commonwealth. 
Apparently,  Cromwell's  Irish  victories  had  brought  about  the 
change.    Spain,  still  nominally  the  great  Catholic  Power  in 
Bwope,  had  not  been  regarding  the  events  in  Ireland  with 
n^erence ;    Hyde  and   Cottington   were   now   at  Madrid, 
negotiating  for  Charles  II. ;    what  if,  as  the  old  Irish  or 
Swerdotal  Party  were  speculating,  his  Spanish  majesty,  for 
Charles  II.  or  independently,  should  assume  the  Protector- 
ship of  oppressed  Ireland  ?    Neither  was  Portugal  quite  out 
of  the  question.     Prince  Rupert,  escaping  from  Ireland  with 
ft*  ships  he  had  taken  thither  to  cooperate  with  Ormond, 
™*d  gone  at   once  to  the  Portuguese  coast,  where  English 
njerohantmen  were  not  scarce,  and  where,  unless  the  Por- 
^'^ese  preserved  neutrality,  much  damage  might  therefore 
follow.    Finally,  the  Irish,  in  their  despair,  had  been  talking 
of  throwing  aside  Charles  II.  altogether,  and  inviting  the 
^onaan  Catholic  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  be  their  sovereign.     In 
ft^  circumstances  the  Council  of  State   resolved  on  an 
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attempt  to  establish  diplomatic  intercourse  with  at  least  three 
of  the  European  Powers.  To  Spain  they  thought  of  sending 
two  envoys,  one  to  be  Resident  at  Madrid,  and  the  other  to 
be  Consul  in  Andalusia ;  but  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
finding  persons  willing  to  accept  such  posts.  Under  date 
January  2,  1649-50,  the  Order  Books  do  indeed  show  this 
entry:  "That  Mr.  Peters  shall  be  Consul  in  Andalusia^  and 
"  that  he  .shall  have  also  credentials  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
"and  instructions  about  the  business  of  the  Fleet  that  is 
"  going  southwards^  and  that  Mr.  Peters  be  summoned  to  be 
"  at  the  Committee  that  is  appointed  for  this  business  to- 
"  morrow  morning."  If  this  was  Hugh  Peters,  his  mission 
to  Spain  would  have  been  a  historical  curiosity.  But  it  was 
not  to  happen.  "  That  the  Vote  formerly  knade  concerning 
"  Mr.  Peters  his  being  consul  in  Andalusia  be  vacated^"  is  a 
minute  of  January  4.  In  short,  the  proposal  of  the  Anda- 
lusian  consulship  was  dropped,  and^  the  Council  of  State 
having  considered  matters  more  maturely,  and  having  at 
length  found  persons  both  willing  and  suitable,  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  House,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1649-60,  to 
send  Mr.  Anthony  Ascham  as  Resident  to  Madrid^  Mb. 
Charles  Vane  as  Agent  to  Portugal,  and  Mr.  Richabb 
Bradshaw  as  Agent  to  Hamburg.  Yane  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Bradshaw  was  probably  some 
relation  of  President  Bradshaw.  Each  of  the  three  envoys 
was  to  have  a  salary  of  .^*800  a  year.^ 

When  these  appointments  were  made  the  First  Year  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Was  there  to  be 
any  modification  of  the  existing  Constitution  at  that  natural 
period,  any  dissolution  yet  of  the  existing  Parliament  ?  The 
question  had  been  discussed,  but  not  till  the  last  moment. 
On  the  9th  of  January  Sir  Henry  Vane,  for  the  Committee 
for  considering  the  succession  of  Parliaments,  reported  to  the 
House  a  Draft  Reform  Bill  for  the  election  of  a  new  Repre- 


1  Clarendon,  725  et  sea.;  Godwin,  1649—50,  Preface,    xxxy— zliiL,   with 

III.  356—357  ;  Council  Order  Book  as  references  there  to  docomenta.    Vane^ 

cited ;  Commons  Joomals,  Jan.  1649 —  salary  was  to  be  £600  a  year,  with  a 

50.    See   also  Mrs.  Green's   Calendar  guarantee  of  an  additional   £200   of 

of  State  Plapers  (Domestic  Series)  for  ''consulage." 
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sentative  House  of  about  400  members,  in  proportions  among 
the  counties  not  unlike  those  in  Ireton's  Draft  Bill,  though 
not  quite  the  same.  There  were  general  Resolutions  on  the 
subject  that  day,  and  the  House  resumed  the  subject  in  Com- 
mittee on  five  following  days ;  but  on  the  whole  with  the 
practical  conclusion  that  the  infant  Moses  must  still  be 
nursed  by  his  own  mother.  The  business  of  nominating 
the  New  Council  of  State,  therefore,  occupied  February  12, 
1649-50,  and  one  or  two  succeeding  days.  Thirty-seven  of 
the  fonner  41  were  reelected,  and  five  new  members  were 
chosen,  making  the  number  of  the  New  Council  42.  The 
five  new  Councillors  were  chosen,  by  a  mixed  system  of  ballot 
and  open  vote,  in  a  House  of  108  members,  each  member 
present  first  giving  in  an  unsigned  paper  with  the  names  of 
the  five  he  voted  for,  and  then  the  whole  House  accepting  or 
rejecting  successively  those  placed  at  the  top  of  the  poll. 
The  three  at  the  top  were  appointed  unanimously;  but  the 
next  two  were  set  aside,  and  the  two  next  to  them  in  the 
ballot  substituted.^ 

One  member  of  the  Old  Council,  who  would  probably  have 
been  reappointed,  had  just  died.  This  was  Philip,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  one  of  the  extreme  Parliamentarian  Peers  since 
the  banning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  latterly  one  of  the  three 
Peers  who  had  forsworn  their  order  by  taking  seats  in  the 
ongle  Representative  House.  He  died  January  23, 1649-50; 
»d  on  the  6th  of  February  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
nrliament  accompanied  his  corpse  some  way  out  of  town  on 
its  way  to  Wilton.  The  Royalist  pamphleteers  exulted  over 
Ws  death,  and  this  was  the  style  of  their  epitaphs  on  him  : — 

"  He  was  a  Judas,  and  Iscariot's  fare 
He  had ;  he  lived  in  sin,  died  in  despair ; 
He  was  a  new-made  saint,  and  's  virtues  were 

To  curse,  *  G d him  !  'shloody  and  ^swounds'  to  swear  : 

His  name  was  Pembroke." 

We  may  remember  him  more  gently  now  as  one  of  the  two 

Commona  Journals  of  days  named,  ballot  had  60  votes,  the  next  59,  the 

^  of  Feb.  16, 19,  and  20.    Sir  Henry  next  37.    The  rise  of  tlie  attendance  for 

J^  ■aiioT,  who  was  fourth  on  the  this  occasion  to  108,  by  far  the  largest 

?™  poU  with  35  votes,  was  rejected  number  since  the  constitution  of  the 

"  «e  open  vote.    The  highest  by  the  Commonwealth,  is  very  significant 
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noble  Herbert  brothers  (William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  d 
1630,  being  the  other  and  superior)  to  whom  the  first  fc 
edition  of  Shakespeare^s  works  had  been  dedicated  in  16; 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  ^'  prosecuted  both  them  and  1 
author  living  with  so  much  favour."  He  had  in  his  yoi 
known  and  liked  Shakespeare.^ 

1  Council  Order  Book,  Feb.  4,  and      and  Heniince  and  Condell'i  Dedica 
Commonfl  Journals  of  same  day ;  3fer-      of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare. 
cvriui  Pragmaticus  for  Jan.  ^2—29; 


CHAPTER  IL 

Milton's  life  and  secretaryship  from  jult  1649  to 

FEB.  1649-50. 

ENORMOUS  POPULARITY  OF  THE  EIKON  BASILIKE  I  DOUBTS  AS 
TO  THE  AUTHORSHIP:  MILTON's  EIKONOKLASTES:  ANA- 
LYSIS OF  THE  SAME,  WITH  QUOTATIONS :  PARTICLES  OF 
MILTON's  BIOGRAPHY  FROM  THE  COUNCIL  ORDER-BOOKS, 
WITH  NOTICES  OF  MARCHAMONT  NEEDHAM,  CLEMENT 
WALKER,  THE  PRINTER  NEWCOME,  THE  PRINTER  R0Y8T0N, 
THE  PRINTER  DUQARD,  AND  OTHERS :  MILTON'S  REMOVAL 
FROM  CHARING-CROSS  TO  AN  OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  IN 
WHITEHALL:  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  OFFICIAL  OCCUPA- 
TIONS :  FIVE  OF  HIS  LATIN  STATE  LETTERS  TO  FOREIGN 
POWERS  (NOS.  I — V):  SALMASIUS  AND  HIS  DEFENSIO 
REGIA  :  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BOOK,  WITH  SPECIMENS  :  MIL- 
TON's  COMMISSION  FROM  THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  TO 
ANSWER  THE  BOOK. 

FntST  of  all  in  this  Chapter  we  may  place  the  publication  by 
Milton  of  that  answer  to  the  EiAon  Barilike  which  he  had 
been  ordered  or  requested  by  the  Council  of  State  to  write, 
and  on  which  he  must  have  been  engaged,  in  his  spare  hours, 
for  some  months. 

The  Eikan  Basiliie  having  been  out  since  the  9th  of  Feb. 
1649,  and  having  circulated  in  thousands  of  copies,  in  various 
sizes  and  forms,^  there  had    been,  besides  the  tears  and 

1  In  an  Article  on  the  Eikon  Basilike  copies  lying  before  me  at  the  present 

in  Nichola's  Lit.  Anecdotes  (1.522—529)  moment,  both  bearing  the  date  1643, 

it  ia  stated,  on  what  seems  excellent  bib-  and  therefore  among  the  earliest  printed, 

Uographical  authority,  that  there  were  bat  quite  different  in  size  and  appear- 

fifty  editions  of  the  l>ook  in  various  Ian-  ance.    One  is  in  small  octavo,  in  open 

nages  within  twelve  months  after  the  and  largish  type,  and  with  the  words. 

King's  death,  some  of  them  with  the  "Repriniedinlt.M.An.  Dom,  1&4S,*' on 

Pnyers  and  others  without  I  have  two  the  title-page  ;  the  other  is  an  extremely 

VOL.   IV.  K 
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enthusiasm   over  it  among   the  Royalists,   a  good  deal  <^ 
shrewd  discussion  as  to  the  real  authorship.     Was  it  the 
late  King's  at  all,  or  only  a  forgery  in  his  name^  intended 
perhaps  to  have  been  brought  out  in  his  interest  while  he  was 
alive,  but  afterwards  converted  into  a  funereal  tribute  to  him 
and  a  plea  for  his  dynasty?     That  such  a  controversy  had 
arisen  within  the  first  month  or  two  after  the  publication  of 
the  book  is  proved  by  a  sentence  in  John  Goodwin's  Obstruc- 
tors of  Justice  opposed,     "  As  for  the  Book  which  passeth  np 
''  and  down,"  says  Goodwin,  "  by  the  title  of  EIko^v  Ba<nXu% 
"  which  strains  so  many  men's  wits  to  invent,  so  many  mw'a 
"  consciences  to  exhibit,  elegies  of  honour,  admiration,  astonish- 
'*  ment,   commensurable   with    the   seraphical  worth   of  it, 
"  whether  Ae  were  the  positive  or  only  putative  author  of  it, 
"  though  some  make  it  their  great  interest,  yet  to  me  it  is 
"  a  mere  impertinency  to  determine."    The  question,  however, 
was  formally  discussed  by  others.     An  anonymous  pamphlet 
appeared  on  the  16th  of  August  entitled  Elxtav  *AXr}6un/i :  Tie 
Portraiture  of  TruflCs  most  sacred  Majesty^  truly  suffering^  but 
not  solely;    ivhereiu  the  false  colours  are  washed  off  wherewith 
the  Paper-stmner  had  bedaubed  Truths  the  lat^  King^  and  the 
ParrMment,  in   his  Counterfeit  piece,  entitled  ElKtav  Boo-iXck^: 
jpublished  to  tuideceive  the  world.     Here  the  theory  is  that  the 
Eikoji  was  written  by  some  English  Prelate  or  Doctor,  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  late  King,  but  afterwards,  on  the 
King's  death,  published  as  likely  to  have  a  large  sale ;  and 
the  theory  is  suggested  by  an  engraved  frontispiece,  repre- 
senting the  King  at  a  desk  writing,  and  a  Doctor  or  Prelate 
dictating  to  him  from  behind  a  curtain.     On  the  other  hand 
the  authenticity  of  the  Book  had  already  been  maintained  in  a 
Royalist   tract,   published  June   2,    and  called  The  Princely 
Pelican:    Royal    Resolves^    ^'c.   Extracted  from'  his  Majesty* s 
divine  Meditations :  with  Satisfactory  reasons  to  the  whole  King^ 

tiny  littlo  ropy,  with  no  such  imprint  on  mourning,  and   has  a  clasp  and  gilt 

the  title-page,  b\it  with  a  copy  of  the  edges.    As  if  by  long  carrying  in  the 

engravetl  fnintisjiiece,  and  one  or  two  pocket,  the  floss  of  the  velvet  is  now 

other  illuHtrations,  btmn<l  up  with  it.  nearly  all  worn  off,  and  the  diminutiTe 

Tliis  copy  must  li.ive  l>eeu  the  pocket  little  book  looks  like  the  faded  model 

co]»y  of  some  devotetl  loyalist,  for  it  of  a  coffin, 
had  been  bound  in  black  velvet  for 
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dom  ikat  Us  sacred  person  was  the  only  author  of  them  ;  and  it 
^ras  maintained  afresh  in  a  Tract,  published  Sept.  11^  with  the 
title  ^Umv  ff  wurnj,  or  the  Faithful  Portraiture  of  a  Loyal  Subject, 
in  vindication  ofEUiiv  BaaiXiicT;,  and  in  answer  to  a  Book  entitled 
EZciiy  ^Akrfiivri.  On  the  whole,  though  a  mystery  hung  over 
the  Book,  and  some  continued  to  be  sceptics^  and  even  to 
name  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  or  a  Dr.  Harris  as  possibly  the 
author,  the  doubters  were  publicly  hushed,  and  the  Royalists, 
at  home  and  abroad,  were  left  undisturbed  in  their  admiration. 
How  profound  that  was  may  be  judged  from  one  or  two 
of  the  numberless  contemporary  references  to  the  Eikon.  "  I 
"  have  delivered  to  your  noble  lady,  for  your  Excellency,"  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas  had  written  from  Caen  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  in  March  1648-9,  "  his  late  Majesty's  Portraiture, 
being  the  most  exquisite,  pious,  and  princely  piece  that  I 
ever  read."  And  Hyde,  writing  from  the  Hague  in  April  to 
Lord  Hatton,  then  with  the  Queen-mother  in  France,  and 
speaking  of  the  obligation  to  serve  the  Queen  laid  upon  him 
by  his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  dear  master,  if  by 
nothing  else,  had  added,  with  allusion  to  the  affectionate 
mentions  of  the  Queen  made  in  the  Eikon:  "  I  verily  believe 
'*  the  immortal  monument  he  hath  left  of  his  transcendent 
affection  to  and  value  of  her  Majesty  hath  made  that  im- 
pression on  all  men  that  whoever  pretends  to  honour  him 
can  never  fail  in  duty  to  her;  and  I  am  persuaded  the 
•*  Queen  will  live  to  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  from  that  seed." 
Again,  "For  all  this  their  politic  malice,"  Dr.  Richard 
"Watson  had  said,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  Charles  II.  at 
the  Hague^  "  our  Royal  Martyr  hath  not  only  the  crown  and 
trophy  of  a  title,  but  the  everlasting,  stupendous  monument 
of  a  book,  raised  higher  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  the 
strength  of  language  and  well-proportioned  spiring  expres- 
"  sion.**  The  Latin  and  French  translations  of  the  book,  which 
Charles  II.  had  ordered,  had  meanwhile  appeared  at  the 
Hague — ^the  former  by  Dr.  John  Earle,  and  entitled  EtVwi^ 
l^ourlXuc/|f  vel  Imago  Regis  Caroli  in  illis  Sf/is  yEnimnis  et 
Soliiudine ;  and  these  were  diffusing  the  admiration  of  the 
book    among    foreigners.     But,   for  one    all-comprehensive 
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eulogy  we  may  quote  Clement  Walker's  celebrated 
4>f  Independency^  Tart  11^  published  on  or  before  Oct.  1649. 
''About  this  time,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  date  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Eikon  Banliiej  "  a  Phoenix  arose  oat  of 
"  his  Majesty's  ashes,  that  most  excellent  issue  of  his  brain 
'^  entitled  TAe  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes 
"  and  Sufferings :  a  book  full  fraught  with  wisdom,  divine  and 
"  human,  showing  him  to  be  more  than  conqueror  of  his 
"enemies  in  his  rare  Christian  patience  and  charity.  The 
"  very  reading  of  it  aggravateth  our  loss  of  so  graeions 
"  and  excellent  a  Prince,  that  had  learnt  the  whole  metiiod 
"of  human  perfection  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Herod 
"and  the  Jews  never  persecuted  Christ  in  his  swaddling 
"  clothes  with  more  industrious  malice  than  the  Anti-mon- 
"  archical  Independent  Faction  this  Book  in  the  presses  and 
"  shops  that  should  bring  it  forth  into  the  world."  ^ 

It  was  into  this  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  abont  the  Eihm 
Basilike  that  Milton  flung  his  answer  to  it  on  the  6th  of  Oct. 
1649.     It  was  a  small  quarto  of  242  pages,  with  this  title  :— 

"  EIKONOKAA'STHS  in  Answer  To  a  Book  Intitl'd  E'lKO*N 
BA2IAIKH',  The  Portrature  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  SolitodeB 
and  Sufferings.     The  Author  L  M. 

Prov.  xxviii.  15,  16,  17. 

15.  As  a  roaring  Lyon,  and  a  ranging  Beare,  so  is  a  wicked  Baler 
over  the  poor  people. 

16.  The  Prince  that  wanteth  understanding,  is  also  a  great 
oppressor;  but  he  that  hateth  covetousnesse  shall  prolong  his 
dayes. 

17.  A  man  that  doth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person,  shall 
fly  to  the  pit,  let  no  man  stay  him. 

Salust.  Conjurat,  Catilin. 

Begium  imperium,  quod  initio,  conservandffi  libertatis,  atqne 
augendsB  reipub.  causd  fuerat,  in  superbiam,  dominationemque  se 
convertit* 

1  Goodwin*fl  Obstructf^,  p.  96 ;  Cata-  the  Suc^  *AAi|Aun),  and  extracts  from  the 

logue  of  Thomason  Pamphlets  for  dates  ;  letters  of  Nicholas  and  Hyde  and  Wat- 

I^r.ChriHtopherWordsworth'sirAowTrote  son's  Bermon;  Walkefa  fndfpentUnejf, 

l^itv  BwUuiHi  ?  (1824)  for  description  of  Part  II.  (edit  1649)  pp.  ISS— 139. 
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B^buB  boni,  qaam  mali,  suspectiores  sunt;  semperque  hk  aliena 
viitos  formidoloea  est 

Qaidiibet  impun^  faoere,- hoc  scilicet  regium  est 

Published  by  Authority. 
London,  Printed  by  Hatthew  Simmons,  next  dore  to  the  gilded 
Lyon  in  Aldersgate  street.  1649."  ^' 

EikonokUutes  or  The  Image-Breaker  is  the  title  Milton  had 
chosen  for  his  book ;  and  he  gives  the  reason  in  his  Preface. 
In  one  thing/'  he  there  says,  *'  I  must  commend  his  open- 
ness who  gave  the  title  to  this  book,  Eikon  Ba^ilike^  that  is 
to  say  The  Kin^s  Itnage^  and  by  the  shrine  he  dresses  out 
Ibr  him  certainly  would  have  the  people  come  and  worship 
"  him.  For  which  reason  this  answer  also  is  entitled  Eikono- 
**  ilasfee^  the  famous  surname  of  many  Greek  Emperors  who, 
^  in  their  zeal  to  the  command  of  God,  after  long  tradition  of 
**  idolatry  in  the  Church,  took  courage  and  broke  all  super- 
"  stitious  Images  to  pieces."  In  the  same  Preface  he  explains 
that  the  honour  in  this  particular  case  was  not  of  his  own 
seeking,  but  had  been  thrust  upon  him.  *^  To  descant,"  he 
saysy  "  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  person  fallen  from  so  high  a 
*'  dignity,  who  hath  also  paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature 
''  and  his  &ults,  is  neither  of  itself  a  thing  commendable, 
'*  nor  the  intention  of  this  discourse.  Neither  was  it 
**  fosd  ambition^  or  the  vanity  to  get  a  name,  present  or 
with  posterity,  by  writing  against  a  king:  I  never  was 
so  thirsty  afLer  fame,  nor  so  destitute  of  other  hopes  and 
**  means,  better  and  more  certain^  to  attain  it.  .  .  .  Never- 
**  theless,  for  their  sakes  who,  through  custom,  simplicity,  or 
**  want  of  better  teaching,  have  not  more  seriously  considered 
kings  than  in  the  gaudy  name  of  Majesty,  and  admire  them 
and  their  doings  as  if  they  breathed  not  the  same  breath  with 
**  other  mortal  men,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  take  up — for 
*'  it  seems  to  be  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party — 
**  to  take  up  this  gauntlet,  though  a  king's,  in  the  behalf  of 
Liberty  and   the  Commonwealth."     Besides,  he   proceeds, 


4« 


«C 


t  In  the  copy  of  the  fint  edition  in      "J.  Milton/*  and  tho  date  "Oct'.  6"  is 
the  ThomMOD  Collection  the   initials      written  on  the  title-page. 
"J.  M."  an  filled  oot  in  writing  into 
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the  EiioH  B(uilike  ^bb  continiiiDg  to  do  for  Charles's  cause 
after  his  death  what  he  had  done  by  r^al  power  while  he  was 
alive,  and  had  been  adopted  bj  all  his  party  as  their  standard, 
and  therefore  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  some  useful  refiresh- 
ing  of  the  public  memory  as  to  recent  events.  *'  For  as  to 
"  any  moment  of  solidity  in  the  book  itself,  stuffed  with 
naught  else  but  the  common  grounds  of  Tyranny  and 
Popen",  sugared  a  little  over,  or  any  need  of  answering  in 
"  respect  of  staid  and  well-principled  men,  I  take  it  on  me  as 
*'  a  work  assigned  rather  than  by  me  chosen  or  affected. 
'^  Which  was  the  cause  both  of  beginning  it  so  late  and 
"  finishing  it  so  leisurely,  in  the  midst  of  other  employments 
'^  and  diversions."  This  evidently  means  that,  though  the 
Uiion  had  been  out  since  Feb.  9,  Milton  had  had  no  thought 
of  answering  it  till  after  his  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship 
in  the  end  of  March,  when  the  Council  suggested  the  task  to 
him,  and  that  since  then  his  other  duties  had  caused  delay. 

To  some  considerable  extent  Milton  shared  the  suspicion 
that  the  £iion  Basilike  was  not  really,  or  at  least  not  wholly, 
by  Charles.  "  As  to  the  author  of  these  Soliloquies,''  he  says  in 
the  preface,  "  whether  it  were  the  late  King,  as  is  vulgarly 
''  believed,  or  any  secret  coadjutor  (and  some  stick  not  to 
"name  him),  it  can  add  nothing,  nor  shall  take  from  the 
"  weight,  if  any  be,  of  reason  which  he  brings."  So,  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  he  speaks  once  of  "  the  King  or  his  honse- 
''  hold  rhetorician  "  as  his  antagonist ;  and  again  once^  startled 
by  the  word  Demagogue  occurring  in  one  of  the  sentences  of 
the  King's  Book  (which  word  he  calls  a  "  goblin  word,"  quite 
new  to  the  English  language  till  that  moment)  he  says,  *'  Tis 
"  believed  this  wording  was  above  his  known  style  and  ortho- 
"  &''apl^y>  and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  conscious 
"  of  some  other  author."  Yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Eikonoklasfes^  but  for  such  incidental  indications  of  suspicion, 
the  Eikon  is  called  the  King's  Book,  and  treated  as  really  the 
King's.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this  was  policy 
on  Milton's  part ;  but  I  rather  believe  that,  despite  his  doubts, 
the  mystery  over  the  Eikon  was  still  too  dense  and  general  in 
society  to  allow  him,  even  in  his  own  mind,  to  be  sure  that  it 
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was  a  forgery.  Even  on  hie  own  side  there  were  people  who, 
acknowledging  some  peculiar  literary  merits  in  the  book, 
and  thinking  these  above  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  anything  before  known  of  Charles's  faculty  in  that 
respect,  yet  allowed  that  the  thing  might  be  possible.  As 
to  those  peculiar  literary  merits,  Milton  himself,  as  will  have 
been  seen,  was  by  no  means  among  the  highly  appreciative. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  Eikonoklastes,  however,  he  yields  a  little 
to  the  general  opinion.  Thus,  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
Eikon  Basilike  beginning  with  this  figure,  "With  what 
willingness  I  withdrew  from  Westminster  let  them  judge 
who,  unprovided  of  tackling  and  victual,  are  forced  to  sea 
"by  a  storm:  yet  better  do  so  than  venture  splitting  or 
"  sinking  on  a  lee-shore^"  Milton  notices  the  sentence  thus : 
"  The  simile  wherewith  he  begins  I  was  about  to  have  found 
"  fault  with  as  in  a  garb  somewhat  more  poetical  than  for  a 
"  statist  [statesman]  ;  but,  meeting  with  many  strains  of  like 
^  dress  in  other  of  his  Essays,  and  hearing  him  reported  a 
"  more  diligent  reader  of  Poets  than  of  Politicians,  I  begun  to 
"think  that  the  whole  book  might  perhaps  be  intended  a 
"piece  of  Poetry.  The  words  are  good,  the  fiction  smooth 
"  and  cleanly ;  there  wanted  only  rime,  and  that,  they  say,  is 
"bestowed  upon  it  lately."  ^  Again,  remarking  on  a  passage 
in  which  the  King  expresses  his  affection  for  his  wife,  he  says 
that  it  is  "  in  strains  that  come  almost  to  sonnetting."  There 
is  irony  in  the  compliments,  but  they  do  allow  something  in 
&vour  of  the  literary  skill  of  the  author  of  the  book,  whoever 
ke  WB8.  Nor  does  the  engraved  frontispiece  by  Milton's  old 
friend  William  Marshall  escape  notice,  though  less  favourable. 
He  speaks  of  it  in  the  Preface  as  "  the  conceited  portraiture 
^  before  his  Book,  drawn  out  to  the  full  measure  of  a  masking 
^  scene,  and  set  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly  gazers  " ;  and 
be  adds,  "  Quaint  emblems  and  devices,  begged  from  the 
"old  pageantry  of  some  Twelfth-Night's  Entertainment  at 


«.  *^  may  be  an  allusion  to  The  turned  into   Verse  by  E,  R. :   Land, 

y*»««  PenUentidl    Meditationa   and  1649  (Lowndes's  Bibl.  Man.  by  Bohn, 

iS^Jifhi*  laU  Soared  Majesty  in  his  Art  Charles  I). 
***«*  0*  Hci^  Howe,  faithfully 
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"  WIiitehalL  will  do  bat  little  to  make  a  saint  or  martyr." 
TLie  is  the  third  time,  I  think,  that  Milton  panishes  the 
engraTer  ^larshall. 

In  the  ElkoHoklasiet,  Milton  follows  the  King^s  Book 
ponetaall  J,  chapter  by  chapter,  quoting  vital  passages  fiom 
each,  and  commenting  on  each,  and  in  fiu^t  reviewing  in  this 
manner,  in  the  most  adTcrse  spirit,  all  that  portion  of  the 
King's  life,  from  the  calling  of  the  Long  Parliament  on- 
wards, which  the  Eikon  BasUihe  traverses.  The  antipathy 
manifested  to  Charles  throughout  is  more  direct,  personal, 
and  savage  than  in  the  Tenure  of  Kingt  and  Mtu^traUs^  as  if 
the  sentiment  of  Anti-Royalism  had  become  more  intense 
and  rooted  in  Milton's  nature.' 

One  passage  near  the  beginning,  which  would  be  suffici- 
ently illustrative  of  this  even  if  it  stood  alone,  may  be 
quoted  first  and  at  length  on  grounds  of  independent  and 
literary  interest.  It  is  where,  after  discussing  the  narrative 
or  argumentative  portion  of  the  First  Section  of  the  King^s 
Book,  he  criticises  the  concluding  Prayer  of  that  section, 
"  modelled,"  as  he  says,  "  into  the  form  of  a  private  Psalter." 
This  and  the  similar  succeeding  Prayers  interspersed  to  the 
end,  formed,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  most  popular  feature 
of  the  Book.  What  piety,  what  beautiful  language,  what 
real  devoutness  of  heart !  To  Milton,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  no 
more  than  "  the  lip-work  of  every  Prelatical  Liturgist,  dapt 
"  together  and  quilted  out  of  Scripture  phrase  with  as  much 
"  ease,  and  as  little  need  of  Christian  diligence  and  judgment, 
"  as  belongs  to  the  compiling  of  any  ordinary  and  saleable 
"  piece  of  English  Divinity  that  the  shops  value."  Besides, 
had  it  not  always  been  "  the  deepest  policy  of  a  tyrant  to 
"  counterfeit  religious  ?  "    Were  there  not  historical  examples? 


»  Yet  in  the  Def.  Sec.  0654)  Milton 
nays,  noticing  this  very  cnarge  of  per- 
sonal animoHity  against  Charles :  "  r^ot 
"  long  afterwanls  [i.  e.  after  his  appoint- 
"  ment  to  the  Latin  Secretaryship]  ap- 
"peAred  the  book  attributed  to  the 
"  king,  written  certainly  with  the  utmost 
**  malice  against  the  Parliament  Ordered 
"  to  rei>ly  to  it,  I  opposed  EikonoklaaU* 
**  to  the  Eikon ;  not  insulting  the  Eling's 


"  remains,  as  I  am  represented,  bat  0(»- 
"  sidering  that  Queen  Truth  itm  to  be 
"preferred  to  Kinff  Charles:  nay,  as 
''i  foresaw  that  this  calumny  mifffat 
''readily  occur  to  some  evil-speakiQg 
"  person,  I  guarded  against  the  impot*- 
"  tion  as  much  as  I  could  in  the  Intro- 
''duction  itself,  and  often  in  other 
"places." 
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Nay,  had  not  Dramatic  Literatare  fastened  on  the  fact  and 
tamed  it  to  account  ? 


"  From  stories  of  this  nature,  both  ancient  and  modem,  which 
abound,  the  Poets  also,  and  some  English,  have  been  in  this  point 
80  mindful  of  decorum  as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the 
mouth  of  any  person  than  of  a  l^rant.  I  shall  not  instance  an 
abstruse  author,  wherein  the  King  might  be  less  conversant,  but 
one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet  companion  of  these  his 
solitudes,  WiuJAJf  Shakespeare  ;  who  introduces  the  person  of 
Bichard  the  Third  speaking  in  as  high  a  strain  of  piety  and 
mortification  as  is  uttered  in  any  passcige  of  this  book,  and  some- 
times to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some  words  in  this 
place.  *  I  intended/  saith  he  [King  Charles  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  JSikon^  *  not  ovXy  to  oblige  my  friends,  hut  mine  enemies. 
The  like  sidth  Bichard,  Act  U.,  Scene  i. : 

'I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  bom  tonight : 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.* 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the  whole  trag^iy," 
irherein  the  Poet  used  not    much   license  in  departing  from  the 
truth  of  History ;  which  delivers  him  [Ricliard]  a  deep  dissembler, 
not  of  his  affections  only,  but  of  Eeligion.^ 

In  praying,  therefore,  and  in  the  outward  work  of  devotion,  this 
King,  we  see,  hath  not  at  all  exceeded  the  worst  of  Kings  before 
him.  But  herein  the  worst  of  Kings,  professing  Christianism, 
bave  by  far  exceeded  him.  They,  for  aught  we  know,  have  still 
prajred  their  own,  or  at  least  borrowed  from  fit  authors.  But 
this  King,  not  content  with  that  which,  although  in  a  thing  holy, 
is  no  holy  thefk, —  to  attribute  to  his  own  making  other  men's 
whole  prayers, — hath  as  it  were  unhallowed  and  unchristened  the 
very  duty  of  Prayer  itself  by  borrowing  to  a  Christian  use  prayers 


>  It  is  (mly  a  hasty  reading  of  this 
passage  that  would  construe  it  as  con- 
tamptuoas  of  Shakespeare,  or  in  an^ 
way  a  retractation  in  1649  of  Milton  s 
sptodid  youthful  outburst  in  1630, 
What  neea»  my  Shakespeare  t  &c.  The 
boimdless  veneration  for  Shakespeare 
in  those  lines  is  indeed  gone  in  tliis 
passage ;  but  Milton's  immediate  pur- 
pose was  peculiar,  and  his  words  are 


carefully  weighed.  The  words  "  stujf  of 
lhi$  Bifrt,"  following  the  quotation  from 
Richard  III.^  do  not  refer  to  the  verses 
themselves,  but  to  the  sentiment,  so 
false  on  Richard's  part,  which  they 
express.  It  is  as  if  Milton  said, "  Shakes- 
peare, who  was  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature,  could  make  kings  talk  plausible 
stuff  of  this  sort  to  any  extent 


\ 
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offered  to  a  Heathen  Qod,  Who  would  have  imagined  so  litUe 
fear  in  him  of  the  true  all-seeing  Deity,  so  little  reverence  of  the 
Holy  Qhost)  whose  office  is  to  dictate  and  present  our  Chrifltian 
prayers,  so  little  care  of  truth  in  his  last  words,  or  honour  to 
himself  or  to  his  friends,  or  sense  of  his  afflictions,  or  of  that  tad 
hour  which  was  upon  him,  as  immediately  before  his  death  to 
pop  into  the  hand  of  that  grave  bishop  [Juxon]  who  attended 
him,  as  a  special  relic  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word 
for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  praying  to  a 
Heathen  God,  and  that  in  no  serious  book,  but  in  the  vain  ama- 
torious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia:  a  book  in  that 
kind  full  of  worth  and  wit,  but  among  religious  thoughts  and 
duties  not  worthy  to  be  named,  nor  to  be  read  at  any  time  with- 
out good  caution,  much  less  in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction  to  be 
a  Christian's  prayer-book  ?  It  hardly  can  be  thought  upon  with- 
out some  laughter  that  he  who  had  acted  over  us  so  stately  and 
so  tragically  should  leave  the  world  at  last  with  such  a  ridiculous 
exit  as  to  bequeathe  among  his  deifying  friends  that  stood  about 
him  such  a  piece  of  mockery  to  be  published  by  them  as  must 
needs  cover  both  his  and  their  heads  with  shame  and  confusion. 
And  sure  it  was  the  hand  of  Gkxl  that  let  them  fall  and  be  taken 
in  such  a  foolish  trap  as  hath  exposed  them  to  all  derision,  if  for 
nothing  else,  to  throw  contempt  and  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  all 
men  upon  this  his  idolized  Book,  and  the  whole  rosary  of  his 
Prayers:  thereby  testifying  bow  little  He  accepted  them  from 
those  who  thought  no  better  of  the  Living  Qod  than  of  a  buzzard 
Idol,  that  would  be  served  and  worshipped  with  the  polluted  tmsh 
of  IU)mances  and  Arcadias,  without  discerning  the  afiEront  so  irre- 
ligiously and  so  boldly  offered  him  to  his  face. 

Thus  much  be  said  in  general  to  his  Prayers,  and  in  especial  to 
that  Arcadian  Prayer  used  in  his  captivity :  enough  to  undeceive 
us  what  esteem  we  are  to  set  upon  the  rest ! "  * 

ThiB  exposure  of  the  theft  of  a  Prayer  by  the  King  or  his 
executors  from  Sidney's  Arcadia  came  to  be  the  most  galling 
passage  to  the  Royalists  in  the  whole  of  the  Eihonoklasteiy 
and  is  the  most  famous  passage  of  the  book  to  this  day.  In 
explanation,  however,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  the  Prayer  in 

»  The  quotation  here,  the  reader  will      of  the  EikcnoklatUt.    In  the  Second 
underHtand,  is  from  the  First  £ditioD      Edition  the  passage  was  much  enUiged. 
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quesidon  is  not  one  of  those  that  occnr  in  the  Eiion  Banlike 
proper  (where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  nearly  every  chapter 
ends  with  a  Prayer  printed  in  Italics),  but  is  one  of  a  few 
that  were  appended  to  some  of  the  earlier  and  more  expensive 
editions  of  the  book^  with  this  separate  title^  "  Praiers  used  by 
His  Majesiie  in  the  time  of  His  Sufferings.  Delivered  to  Doctor 
Jm^oHj  bishop  of  London^  immediately  before  his  death"  There 
are  four  such  appended  "  Prayers  "  in  the  copy  now  before  me, 
the  first  of  which  headed  "  A  Praier  in  time  of  Captivitie  "  is 
the  one  that  Milton  detected  and  blasted.  His  exposure  of 
the  plagiarism  would  have  been  clearer  and  more  effective  if 
he  had  printed  in  parallel  columns  the  original  Prayer  as  it 
stands  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  the  copy  of  the  same  as  it  stood 
in  the  King's  Book.     We  shall  now  do  this  for  him : —     '  -• 

Prayer  of  the  afflicted  Pamela,        A  Prayer  in  time  of  Captivity. 


in  her  chamber,  (overheard  by 
Cecropia,  who  is  listening  at  the 
door). 

From  Sidney's  Arcadia :  Book 
TIL,  near  the  beginning : — 

"  Kneeling  down  even  where 
she  stood,  she  thus  said : — 

"  O  all-Beeing  Light  and  Eter- 
nal Life  of  all  things,  to  whom 
nothing  is  either  so  great  that 
it  may  resist  or  so  small  that 
it  is  contemned :  look  upon 
my  misery  with  thine  eye  of 
mercy,  and  let  thine  infinite 
power  vouchsafe  to  limit  out 
some  proportion  of  deliverance 
imto  me,  as  to  thee  shall  seem 
most  convenient.  Let  not  in- 
jury, O  Lord,  triumph  over  me; 
and  let  my  faults  by  thy  hand 
be  corrected ;  and  mt^e  not 
mine  unjust  Enemy  the  minis- 
ter of  thy  justice.  But,  my 
Ood,  if  in  thy  wisdom  this  be 
the  aptest  chastisement  for  my 
inexcusable  folly,  if  this  low 
bondage  be  fittest  for  my  over- 
high desires,  if  the  pride  of  my 
not  enough   humble    heart  be 


From  "Prayers  used  by  bis 
'^  Majesty  in  the  time  of  his 
**  Sufferings ; "  appended  to  copies 
of  the  Eihm  Basilike  of  Edition 
of  "1648." 

«  O  Powerful  and  Eternal  God ! 
to  whom  nothing  is  so  great  that 
it  may  resist,  or  so  small  that 
it  is  contemned  :  look  upon  my 
misery  with  thine  eye  of 
mercy,  and  let  thine  infinite 
Power  vouchsafe  to  limit  out 
some  proportion  of  deliverance 
unto  me,  as  to  Thee  shall  seem 
most  convenient.  Let  not  in- 
jury, 0  Lord,  triumph  over  me, 
and  let  my  faults  by  thy  hand 
be  corrected ;  and  make  not  my 
unjust  enemies  the  ministers  of 
Thy  Justice.  But  yet,  my  God, 
if  in  Thy  wisdom  this  be  the 
aptest  chastisement  for  my  un- 
excusable  transgressions,  if  this 
ingrateful  bondage  be  fittest  for 
my  over-high  desires,  if  the 
pride  of  my  (not  enough  humble) 
heart  be  thus  to  be  broken,  O 
Lord,  I  yield  unto  Thy  will, 
and    cheerfully    embrace   what 


f 
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thus  to  be  broken,  O  Lord,  I 
yield  anto  thy  will,  and  joyfrdly 
embrace  what  sorrow  thou  wilt 
have  me  suffer.  Only  thus 
much  let  me  crave  of  thee — ^let 
my  craving,  0  Lord,  be  accept- 
ed of  thee,  since  even  that  pro- 
ceeds from  thee — let  me  crave, 
even  by  the  noblest  title  which  in 
my  greatest  affliction  I  may  give 
myself,  that  I  am  thy  creature, 
and  by  thy  goodness,  which  is 
thyself,  that  thou  wilt  suffer 
some  beam  of  thy  Majesty  so 
to  shine  into  my  mind  that  it 
may  still  depend  confidently 
upon  thee.  Let  calamity  be 
the  exercise,  but  not  the  over- 
throw, of  my  virtue.  Let  their 
power  prevail,  but  prevail  not 
to  destruction.  Let  my  great- 
ness be  their  prey ;  let  my  pain 
be  the  sweetness  of  their  re- 
venge; let  them  (if  so  it  seem 
good  unto  thee)  vex  me  with 
more  and  more  punishment : 
but,  O  Lord,  let  never  their 
wickedness  have  such  a  hand 
but  that  I  may  carry  a  pure 
mind  in  a  pure  body ;  and " 
pausing  a  while,  "  O  most  gra- 
cious Lord,"  said  she — "  what- 
ever becomes  of  me,  preserve  the 
virtuous  Musidorus." 


sorrow  Thou  wilt  have  me  sof- 
fer.  Only  thus  much  let  me 
crave  of  Thee  (let  my  craving,  O 
Lord,  be  accepted  of,  since  it 
even  proceeds  from  Thee)  timt^ 
by  Thy  goodness,  which  is  Thy- 
self, Thou  wilt  suffer  some  beam 
of  Thy  Majesty  so  to  shine  in 
my  mind  that  I,  who  -  acknow- 
ledge it  my  noblest  title  to  be 
Thy  creature,  may  still,  in  my 
greatest  afflictions,  depend  con- 
fidently on  Thee.  Let  calami- 
ties be  the  exercise,  but  not 
the  overthrow,  of  my  virtiie. 
O  let  not  their  prevailing  power 
be  to  my  destruction.  And,  if 
it  be  Thy  will  that  they  more 
and  more  vex  me  with  punish- 
ment, yet,  O  Lord,  never  let 
wickedness  have  such  a  hand  bat 
that  I  may  still  carry  a  pure 
mind  and  a  steadfast  resolution 
ever  to  serve  Thee,  without  fear 
or  presumption,  yet  with  that 
humble  confidence  which  may 
best  please  Thee ;  so  that  at  the 
last  I  may  come  to  Thy  Eternal 
Kingdom,  through  the  merits  ai 
Thy  Son,  our  alone  Savioor, 
Jesus  Christ     Amen." 


The  following  excerpts  from  the  Eikonoilastes,  to  each  of 
which  I  affix  a  descriptive  heading,  will  sufficiently  represent 
the  matter  and  opinions  of  the  book  and  its  general  style.  The 
Italics  in  Milton's  text  are  his  quotations  from  the  Eling's 
Book: — 

Use  op  Mob- Action  in  Politics  : — •'  They  [the  London  Mobs 
of  1641-2]  /arebore  not  rude  deportments,  contemptuous  words 
and  actions,  to  himself  and  his  Court.  It  was  more  wonder, 
having  heard  what  treacherous  hostility  he  had  designed  against 
the  City  and  the  whole  Kingdom  [in  the  Arrest  of  the  Five 
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Members],  that  they  forbore  to  handle  him  as  people  in  their 
nge  have  handled  Tyrants  heretofore  for  less  offences  .  .  .  Thef/ 
fint  petitionid,  then  protested,  dictate  next,  and  lastly  overawe  the 
J^eniiament,  They  removed  obstructions,  they  purged  the  Houses, 
caH  out  rotten  memhers, — If  there  were  a  man  of  iron,  such  as 
TaIub  by  our  poet  Spenser  [F.  Q.  Book.  V.  Canto  II]  is  feigned 
tx>  be,  the  page  of  Justice,  who  with  his  iron  flail  could  do  all 
'this,  and  expeditiously,  without  those  deceitful  forms  and  circum- 
stances of  law,  worse  than  ceremonies  in  Seligion,  I  say :  Gt>d  send 
it  d<me,  whether  by  one  Talus  or  by  a  thousand." 

A  Cbowk  op  Thobns: — "J7e  had  rather  wear  a  Crown  of 

Thome  with  our  Saviour. — Many  would  be  all  one  with  our  Saviour 

'^vbom  our  Saviour  will  not  know.     They  who  govern  ill  those 

Icingdoms  which  they  had  a  right  to  have  to  our  Saviour's  Crown 

4»f  Thoma  no  right  at  all.    Thorns  they  may  find  enow,  of  their 

^^wn  gathering  and  their  own  twisting;    for  thorns  and  snares, 

Mith  Solomon,  are  in  the  way  of  the  froward ;   but  to  wear  them 

Moor  Saviour  wore  them  is  not  given  to  them  that  suffer  by  their 

own  demerits." 

Crubltiss   of  Chables's  Reion  : — "  He  asks  whose  innocent 

hhod  he  hath  shed,  what  widou/s  or  orphcM^s  tears  can  witness 

fiffennst  him  f — After  the    suspected  poisoning  of  his  father,  not 

inquired  into,  but  smothered  up,  and  him  [Buckingham]  protected 

•nd  advanced  to  the  very  half  of  his  kingdom  who  was  accused 

u*  Arliament  to  be  the  author  of  the  fact !     After  so  many  years 

^  crael  war  on  his   People   in   three  Kingdoms  !    Whence  the 

•"■*W  of  Tbuths  Manifest,  a  Scotchman  not  unacquainted  with 

"^ifs,  positively  affirms    'that  there  hath  been   more  Christian 

'^'<H>d  shed  by  the  commission,  approbation,  and  connivance   of 

'^^^  Charles  and  his  father  James,  in  the  latter  end  of  their  reign, 

***«i  in  the  Ten  Roman  Persecutions.*     Not  to  speak  of  t}iose 

"^y  whippings,   pillories,  and   other  corporal  inflictions  where- 

^^  his  reign  also  before  the  war  was  not  unbloody,  some  have 

^^  in  prison  under  cruel  restraint,  others  in  banishment,  whose 

^^  were  shortened  through  the  rigour  of  that  persecution  where- 

^th  80  many  years  he  infested  the  true  Church.     And  those  Six 

^^bers  all  men  judged  to  have  escaped   no  less  than   capital 

^'i^;  whom  he  so  greedily  pursuing  into  the  House  of  Commons 

^  not  there  the  forbearance  to  conceal  how  much  it  humbled 

kim  that '  the  birds  were  flown.'     If  some  vulture  in  the  mountains 
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no  Manasseb)  and  the  sequel  of  these  his  Meditated  Besolu- 
abundantlj  express :  retaining,  commending,  teaching  to  his 
80XI9  all  those  putrid  and  pernicious  documents,  both  of  State  and 
of  X^ligion,  instilled  by  wicked  Doctors,  and  received  by  him  as  in 
a  v^tfisel  nothing  better  seasoned,  which  were  the  first  occasion  both 
of  bis  own  and  all  our  miseries.     And,  if  he  in  the  best  maturity 
of  bis  years  and  understanding  made  no  better  use  to  himself  or 
otkk^Ts  of  his  so  long  and  manifold  afflictions,  either  looking  up  to 
Qod  or  looking  down  upon  the  reason  of  his  own  affairs,  there  can 
be  x^o  probability  that  his  Son^  bred  up  not  in  the  soft  effeminacies 
of    Coort  only,  but  in  the  rugged  and  more  boisterous  license  of 
UAcliiBciplined  camps  and  garrisons,  for  years  unable  to  reflect  with 
judgement  upon  his  condition,  and  thus  ill  instructed  by  his  Father, 
ihould  give  his  mind  to  walk  by  any  other  rules  than  these,  be- 
queathed him  as  on  the  death-bed  of  his  Father." 

Chables  IL  at  the  Hague  : — "  He  exhorts  his  Son  not  to 
ttud^  revenge.  But  how  far  he,  or  at  least  they  about  him,  intend 
to  follow  the  exhortation,  was  seen  lately  at  the  Hague  [assassina- 
tion of  Dorislaus],  and  by  what  attempts  were  likewise  made  in 
other  places.  How  implacable  they  would  be  it  will  be  wisdom 
•odour  safety  to  believe  rather  and  prevent  than  to  make  trial" 

Thb  Stbonoest  Thing  in  the  World. — "  It  happened  once, 

•*  V'e  £nd  in  Esdras  and  Josephus  (authors  not  less  believed  than 

^  tinder  sacred)  to  be  a  great  and  solemn  debate  in  the  Court 

^  ^^rius  what  thing  was  to  be  accounted  strongest  of  all  other. 

^^  tliat  could  resolve  this,  in  reward    of  his  excelling  wisdom, 

"Mwild  be  clad  in  purple,  drink  in  gold,  sleep  in  a  bed  of  gold, 

™     ait  next  to  Darius.      None   but   they  doubtless  who   were 

'•P^tcd  wise  had  the  question  propounded  to  them.     Who,  after 

•^"^^  respite  given  them  by  the  King  to  consider,  in  full  assembly 

™  ^U  his  lords  and  gravest  counsellors  returned  severally  what 

*^    thought.      The   first   held  that  Wine   was  the   strongest; 

•'^'^ther  that  the  King  was  the  strongest.     But  Zorobabel,  prince 

<"  the  captive  Jews  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  Judah,  being  one  of 

™«ii,  proved  Women  to  be  stronger  than  the  King,  for  that  he 

n^D^lf  had  seen  a  concubine  take  his  crown  off  his  head  to  set  it 

QpoQ  her  own:  and  others  besides  him  have  lately  seen  the  like 

^  done,  and  not  in  jest !  Yet  he  [Zorobabel]  proved  on,  and  it 

^^  BO  3rielded  by  the  King  himself,  that  neither  Wine  nor  Women 

oor  the  King,  but  Tbuth,  of  all  other  things  was  the  strongest. 
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For  me,  though  neither  asked,  nor  in  a  nation  that  gives  such 
rewards  to  wisdom,  I  shall  pronounce  my  sentence  somewhat 
different  from  Zorobahel,  and  shall  defend  that  either  Truth  and 
Justice  are  all  one  (for  Truth  is  but  Justice  in  our  Knowledge 
and  Justice  is  but  Truth  in  our  Practice,  and  he  indeed  so  explains 
himself  in  saying  that  with  Truth  is  no  accepting  of  persons, 
which  is  the  property  of  Justice)  or  else,  if  there  be  any  odds,  that 
Justice,  though  not  sto'onger  than  Truth,  yet.  by  her  office  is  to 
put  forth  and  exhibit  more  strength  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
For  Truth  is  properly  no  more  than  contemplation,  and  her  utmost 
efficiency  is  but  teaching ;  but  Justice  in  her  very  essence  is  all 
strength  and  activity,  and  hath  a  sword  put  into  her  hand  to 
use  against  all  violence  and  oppression  on  the  Earth.  She  it  is 
most  truly  who  accepts  no  person,  and  exempts  none  from  the 
severity  of  her  stroke." 

Misinterpretation  of  the  Covenant: — "If  the  Covenant 
were  made  absolute,  to  preserve  and  defend  any  one  whomsoever, 
without  respect  had  either  to  the  true  Beligion  or  those  other 
superior  things  to  be  defended  and  preserved  however  [Milton 
does  not  think  this  a  necessary  interpretation  of  it,  and  has  said 
so],  it  cannot  then  be  doubted  but  that  the  Covenant  was  rather 
a  most  foolish,  hasty,  and  unlawful  vow  than  a  deliberate  and 
well-weighed  Covenant;  swearing  us  into  labyrinths  and  repug- 
nances, no  way  to  be  solved  or  reconciled,  and  therefore  no  way 
to  be  kept." 

Popularity   of  the  Eikon  Basilike:  —  "Such  Prayers  as 
these  may  perhaps  catch  the  People,  as  was  intended;    but  how 
they  please  Qod  is  to  be  much  doubted,  though  prayed  in  secret^ 
much  less  written  to  be  divulged.     Which  perhaps  may  gain  him. 
after  death  a  short,  contemptible,  and  soon  fading  reward :    not- 
what  he  aims  at,  to  stir  the  constancy  and  solid  firmness  of  any^ 
wise  man,  or  to  unsettle .  the  conscience  of  any  knowing  Christiani. 
(if  ho  could   ever   aim   at   a  thing  so  hopeless,  and   above  th^v* 
genius  of  his  cleric  elocution) ;  but  to  catch  the  worthless  appro—— 
bation  of  an  inconstant,  irrational,  and  Image-doting  rabble.     Tli^s 
rest,  whom  perhaps  ignorance  without  malice,  or  some  error 
than  fatal,  hath  for  the  time  misled  on  this  side  sorcery  or  ol 
duration,  may  find  the  grace  and  good  guidance  io  bethink  thenm.- 
selves  and  recover." 
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In  putting  the  Eikonoklastes  first  among  the  incidents  of 
our  present  portion  of  Milton's  life  we  have  hardly  antici- 
pated its  place ;  for,  though  it  was  not  published  till  Oct.  6, 
1649,  it  must  have   been   in    preparation,   and  much  of  it 
written,  before  Cromwell's  departure  for  Ireland  on  the  10th 
of  July.     The   more  miscellaneous    facts  of  Milton's  oflBcial 
life  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  First  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealth are  presented  in  the  following  series  of  annotated 
extracts  from  the  Order  Books  of  the  Council  of  State, 
including  not  only  the  minutes  of  Council  which  mention 
him  by  name,  but  also  certain  others  in  which  he  was  really 
ooncemed : — 


Monday,  July  16,  1649 :— Ordered  by  the  Council,  "That 
"Mr.  Randolph  be  continued  in  his  place  of  Clerk  of  the  Papers  of 
"  State  at  Whitehall,  and  that  he  shall  have  his  pension  of  Fourscore 
*'  Ponnds  per  annum  paid  unto  him  by  £20  per  quarter,  and  that 
**the  first  quarter  shall  be  paid  as  due  at  Midsummer  last;  and 
"Mb.  Milton  is  to  have  an  inspection  into  that  office."  This 
means  that  Mr.  Randolph  was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  post  of  the 
Keepership  of  the  State  Paper  Office  for  the  time,  but  that  Milton 
w«8  to  supervise  him,  and  at  all  events  have  access  to  any  papers 
be  wanted  to  see. 

Thursday,  July  19.  Present,  Bradshaw,  Wallop,  Jones,  Fair- 
&Xy  Holland,  Harrington,  Pickering,  Mildmay,  Pennington,  and 
I^rd  Grey  of  Groby.  Ordered,  "  That  Mr.  Sterry  be  appointed 
"to  be  preacher  to  this  Council,  and  that  he  shall  have  lodgings 
"aasigned  him  in  Whitehall."  Owen  and  Thomas  Goodwin  had 
**ftn  chiefly  in  request  hitherto  for  the  opening  prayers  at  Council ; 
^t»  Owen  having  gone  to  Ireland,  Sterry  now  came  in  his  place. 

^^^turday,  Aug.  4  : — "  That  order  be  given  to  the  Officers  of  the 

"  Guard  that  no  women  who  clamour  upon  the  Council  upon  the 

Pi^etence  of  debts  due  to  them  from  the  Parliament  be  permitted 

*®  come  within  the  walls  of  this  House."     There  must  have  been 

°^***y  poor  women  with  claims  against  the  Parliament ;  and  Milton's 

"■^ther-in-law,  Mrs.  Powell,  was  one  of  them,  though  she  can  hardly 

^^  been  one  of  those  that  tried  this  desperate  means  of  redress. — 

•*^ore  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  she  did  begin  her  troublesome 

J^t  by  a  Petition  adch^ssed  to  the  "  Commissioners  of  Parliament 

*?^  fielief  upon  Articles."     In  this  Petition,  dated  Nov.  16,  1649, 

55^  ^^'^capitrdated  the  substance  of  what  the  reader  already  knows 

1^1.  m.  pp.  471-487  and  pp.  632-640) ;  viz.  that,  though  her 

^^  husband  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  Articles  made 

^e  surrender  of  Oxford  to  Fairfax  in   June,  1646,  yet,  in 

^OC.  IV.  L 
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violation  of  those  Articles,  his  household  goods  and  moveables  at 
Forest  Hill  had  been  seized  and  sold  by  the  sequestrators  for 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  itself  had  made  away  with  X400 
worth  of  wood  also  belonging  to  him.  On  the  ground  that 
"petitioner,  as  executrix  to  her  said  husband,  is  now  sued,  in 
"several  courts  of  justice  at  Westminster,  for  many  debts  due 
"  to  divers  persons,  and  is  no  way  able  either  to  satisfy  the  same  or 
"provide  a  scanty  subsistence  for  herself  and  nine  children,"  she 
prays  the  Commissioners  to  take  means  for  the  restoration  of  the 
goods  and  timber,  or  of  the  value  thereof.  The  Commisaioners, 
of  whom  Bradshaw  was  one,  referred  the  petition  to  the  C!ommittee 
for  Composition  with  Delinquents,  and  this  Committee  reported. 
(Dec.  14)  that  the  late  Mr.  Powell  had  applied  for  leave  to 
compound  on  the  6th  of  Aug.,  1646,  and  had  certainly  theiM. 
included  j£400  worth  of  timber  in  his  statement  of  his  properfy' 
to  be  compounded  for,  but  that  no  part  of  the  fine  fixed  for  the 
composition  had  ever  since  been  paid,  and  consequently  the  trans- 
action was  incomplete.    So,  for  the  time,  Mrs.  Powell  was  baffled.^ 

Tuesday y  Aug,  14  : — "That  a  warrant  be  issued  out  to  the 
"Keeper  of  Newgate  for  the  apprehending  of  MABCHA^fOUHT 
"Needham,  alias  Pbagmaticus,  lately  prisoner  in  Newgate,  and 
"  now  escaped  "  (see  ante  p.  89). 

Monday f  Aug,  20 : — Warrant  to  search  for  certain  scandalous 
pamphlets  and  books  in  a  certain  place,  now  ready  to  come  forth. 

Saturday,  Sept,  1 : — "  That  Thomas  Newcomb,  printer,  of 
"  London,  shall  be  committed  to  the  prison  of  Newgate  for 
"  printing  part  of  a  seditious  pamphlet  containing  treason  against 
"  the  State."  The  pamphlet  was  Lilbume's  Outcry  of  the  Yowtg 
Men  and  Apprentices  of  London,  out  three  days  before  (ante  p. 
119). 

Tuesday,  Sept,  4: — "That  Mr.  Frost  do  take  care  that  Mr, 
"  Simmons  the  Printer  be  satisfied  for  his  printing  of  some  books 
"  put  out  under  the  title  of  Discoverer,** — This  is  Milton's  Matthew 
Simmons  of  the  Qilded  Lion,  Aldersgate  Street;  the  Discoverer, 
for  which  he  was  to  be  paid,  is  the  exposure  of  Jliilbume  and  the 
Levellers  already  mentioned  (ante  p.  97),  and  which  Milton,  as 
I  fancied,  though  himself  first  entrusted  with  the  business  by  the 
Council,  had  deputed  to  Mr.  Hall,  as  the  Council's  hack. 

Saturday,  Sept,  15: — "That  all  the  members  of  the  Council 
"  shall  have  keys  to  the  Garden  at  Whitehall :  that  the  Secretary 
"  [Mr.  Frost,  sen.l  also  shall  have  a  key  to  the  said  Qarden.  That 
"  Mrs.  Hampden  [Hampden's  widow,  I  think]  shall  have  a  passage 
"  into  St.  James's  Park,  and  that  she  be  desired  to  have  a  care  who 
"  pass  through  by  means  of  that  key." — "That  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Scott, 
"CoL  Jones,  or  any  two  of  them,  be  appointed  a  Committee  to 
"  whom  the  Serjeant-at-arms  may  resort  for  the  putting  of  all  sach 

1  Documents  given  in  Milton  Papers  (Camden  Society)  by  Mr.  W.  Dooglis 
Hamilton,  pp.  78—81. 
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^oot  of  the  lod^gs  in  Whitehall  as  are  not  of  the  Council  of 
^  State  or  have  relation  unto  them." 

Friday y  SepL  21.  Present,  Bradshaw,  Masham,  Wallop,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  St  John,  Heveningham,  Scott,  B^binson,  Yificount 
lisle,  and  Jones : — ''  That  Mr,  Fbost  shall  be  the  person  whom  the 
"  Council  doth  authorise  to  publish  intelligence  every  week  upon 
<*  Thursday,  according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose." 
This  will  be  fieurther  explained. — Same  day,  the  printer  Newcome 
is  discharged  on  hb  recognisances. 

Satwrday,  SepL  29 : — "  That  order  be  given  to  Mr.  Young, 
"  late  Keeper  of  the  Books  and  Medals  at  St.  James's  to  make  an 
**  inventory  of  those  things  which  were  in  his  custody,  and  to  have 
''it  ready  by  this  day  sevennight."  This  is  the  old  Scotchman, 
Patrick  Young,  Librarian  to  the  late  King,  and  one  of  Milton's 
acquaintances  (see  Vol  IIL  p.  645-646). 

Saturday,  Oct,  13: — Bradshaw  and  five  others  of  the  Coimcil 
appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  best  means  of  putting  in 
force  the  new  Press  Act  of  Sept.  20. 

Wednesday,  Oct,  17:''  That  500  copies  of  Mb.  Hall  his  answer  to 
"Mr.  Pkynne  be  printed  in  Latin,  and  that  the  charge  of  it  be 
"defrayed  by  the  Council."  This  was  another  piece  of  Mr.  Hall's 
hackwork ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it.  Prynne  had  published  several 
new  pamphlets  in  the  course  of  1649. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  24 : — "  That  a  warrant  be  issued  to  Mb.  Milton 
"and  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Dendy  to  view  the  books  and  papers  of 
"  Mb.  Clbmemt  Walker  that  are  seized  at  Kensington,  and  such 
"others  as  he  hath  here  in  Westminster  or  elsewhere,  and  to  report 
"  what  they  find  therein  to  the  Council."  *  That  very  day  Walker 
had  been  arrested  for  his  Anarchia  Anglicana  or  Second  Part  of 
hb  History  of  Independency  (ante  p.  121). 

Friday   Oct.    26:— "That  the   Wardens   of  the   Company   of 

"Stationers  in  London  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council 

"of  State  to-morrow,  to  make  answer  to  such  questions  as  shall  be 

"offered  unto  them  concerning  their  own  business." 

^  Wednesday,  Oct.  31.     Present,  Bradshaw,  Fairfax,  Armyn,  Pen- 

*^gton,  Jones,  Hutchinson,  Heveningham,  Stapley,  and  Purefoy: 

****  That  BiGHABD  RoTSTOX  shall  be  bound  in  recognisances  with 

two  sureties  in  J&500  to  be  forthcoming  when  the  Council  shall 

call  for  him ;  and  that  he  shall  not  henceforth  cause  to  be  printed, 

*H»r  sell,  nor  cause  to  be  sold,  any  unlicensed  or  scandalous  books 

^<^  pamphlets,  contrary  to  the  late  Act  published  in  that  behalf." 

^T?his  BiCHABD  RoYSTON,  a  well-known  Royalist  publisher  in 

-Lioi^don,  was,  in  fact,  the  original  publisher  of  the  Eikon  Basilike, 

.         I  had  misBed  this  particular  entiy  notes  the  issue  of  the  warrant  under 

7?     xny  own  notes  from   the   Councd  the  same  date  (Calendar,  p.  550),  says 

?ji^[^r  Books  ;  and  I  take  it  from  Mr.  that  Milton's  name  occurs  in  the  warrant 

^^^^'%  Omitted  Chapters  of  the  Ilittort/  itself,  but  not  in  the  minute  in  the 

^  England,  p.  172.    Mrs.  Green,  who  Order  Book. 

L  2 
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and  therefore  a  marked  man  with  the  Council  of  State.  This  may 
be  the  place,  accordingly,  for  the  trade-history  of  that  mysterious 
book,  8o  far  as  I  can  gather  it,  from  obscure  hints  -and  tangled 
and  inconsistent  testimonies,  to  the  date  of  the  present  entry : — ^In 
October,  1648,  when  Charles  I.  was  still  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Newport  was  still  dragging  itself  on,  Royston,  who 
had  printed  for  his  Majesty  before,  had  a  message  from  him  to 
be  ready  to  print  some  papers  that  were  to  be  sent.  Not  long 
after,  either  when  the  King  was  at  Hurst  Castle,  or  just  when  he 
had  been  brought  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  and  the  Army 
Chiefs  and  the  Purged  House  of  Commons  were  making  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  him  to  trial  (i.  e.  in  Dec.  1648),  Royston 
did  receive  what  he  believed  to  be  the  promised  papers.  They 
were  conveyed  to  him  by  a  B«v.  Edward  Symmons,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  had  published  a  book 
vindicating  the  King  from  the  attack  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  Papers  taken  at  Naseby.  Perceiving  the  importance  of  the 
manuscript,  and  its  bearing  on  the  King's  critical  condition, 
Royston  had  it  printed  with  all  despatch,  but  with  the  greatest 
precautions  for  secrecy.  He  employed  several  different  printings 
presses,  but  chiefly  those  of  a  Mr.  William  Dugard,  an  excellent 
printer,  who  combined  his  trade-business  with  the  duties  ef  no 
less  important  an  office  than  the  mastership  of  Merchant  Taylors* 
School,  and  was  well-known  to  London  scholars  in  both  capa^ties. 
Suspiria  Eegalia,  or  The  Royal  Plea^  had  been  the  original  title 
in  the  manuscript ;  but  it  was  changed,  for  press,  by  instructions 
sent  to  Royston,  into  Eikon  Bastlike.  The  book  was  ready  just 
at  the  time  of  the  King's  execution,  and  was  out  in  London,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1648-9,  ten  days  after  the 
execution,  and  then,  of  course,  unregistered  and  without  any  prin- 
ter's name  (ante  p.  33).  The  tradition,  from  Royston  himself,  is 
that  he  had  taken  care  to  have  2000  copies  that  day,  at  fifteen 
shillings  each,  in  the  hands  of  hawkers ;  and  through  the  next 
five  weeks,  by  hawkers,  or  at  the  regular  bookshops,  the  sale  was 
such  as  to  keep  Dugard's  and  other  presses  constantly  at  work. 
What  the  Council  of  State  may  have  tried  to  do  at  first  towards 
stopping  the  book  is  not  known;  and  not  till  March  16  did 
Parliament  issue  their  order  for  seizing  it.  On  that  very  day, 
however,  there  was  this  extraordinary  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company :  "  Mr.  Simmons  entered  for  his  copy,  under 
"  the  hands  of  Mr.  Caryl  and  Mr.  Dawson,  warden,  a  hook  called 
"  Etic6>v  BafrChiKT) :  the  Portraiture  of  his  late  Majesty  in  his  solitude 
" and  sufferings"  The  entry,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  books, 
is  deleted  with  three  crosses,  and  there  is  this  ex])lanatory  note  in 
the  margin  :  "  This  is  crossed  out  by  my  own  hand,  Aug.  6,  1651, 
Matthew  Simmons,  at  a  Court  held  that  day."  How  shall  we  explain 
this  marvel  1  An  edition  of  the  King's  Book  licensed  by  one  of  the 
Council  of  State's  own  favourite  preachers,  and  entered  as  the  copy- 
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right  of  Milton's  own  Matthew  Simmons,  the  Commonwealth's  chief 
bookseller,  five  weeks  after  Eoyston's  issue  of  the  book,  and  on 
the  very  day  when  Parliament  ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  seized  ! 
One  may  form  various  hypotheses ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  intention  was  temporary,  and  that  the  book  remained  under 
ban,  Boyston  issuing  new  copies  in  thousands  furtively  and  at  his 
peril,  and  other  unlicensed  repriuts  appearing  in  various  forms. 
Royston,  as  we  have  seen,  also  brought  out  (May  29)  The  Papers 
fMeh  passed  at  Newcastle  betwixt  His  Sacred  Majesty  and  Air. 
Alexander  Henderson,  having  taken  the  precaution  of  obtaining 
Mr.  Downham's  licence  for  them  in  proper  form;  which  precau- 
tion, however,  did  not  save  him  from  being  called  to  account 
by  the  Council  of  State  for  that  virtual  sequel  to  the  JSikon, 
or  at  least  for  the  frontispiece  to  it  (ante  p.  88).  And  so  Koyston, 
a  most  respectable  man,  had  been  more  or  less  in  trouble  for 
months,  questioned  over  and  over  again  about  the  Eikon,  but 
unable  or  unwilling  to  give  further  information  about  it  than 
that  he  had  received  it,  as  above  mentioned,  through  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Symmons,  and  genuinely  believed  it  to  be  the  King's.  Mr. 
Sdward  S3rmmoDS  himself  was  now  no  more.  He  had  been 
arrested  at  Qravesend  on  his  way  to  France  during  the  first 
excitement  about  the  book,  but  had  caught  the  small-pox  and 
died  (March  29).  Save,  therefore,  that  one  or  two  vague  hints 
pointing  to  other  authorship  than  the  King's  had  been  obtained 
— ^hints  made  public  by  Gfoodwin  in  his  Obstructors  of  Justice, 
by  the  author  of  EUcon  Alethine,  and  finally  by  Milton  in  his 
£ikonoklasUs — the  Council  of  State  itself  remained  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  book  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  now,  as  we  see,  the  Eikonoklastes  being  at  length  out,  they 
were  disposed  to  trust  to  that  means  of  counteracting  the  Eikon, 
and  to  let  Koyston  alone  on  recognisances  for  his  future  good 
bebavioor.' 

Friday,  Nov,  2 : — Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin  is  conjoined  with 
Sterry  in  the  Chaplaincy  to  the  Council.  They  are  to  have  £200 
a  year  each  (i.e.  about  £700  a  year  now),  and  lodgings  in  White- 
baU. 

Wednesday,  Nov,  14  : — "  That  a  warrant  be  issued  to  the  Keeper 
"of  Newgate   for  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Needham,  the  said  Mr. 


»  Wood's  Ath.  IV.  703 ;  Nichols's 
LiUrary  Anecdote;  L  522—9  ;  Collec- 
tion of  original  t^imonies  as  to  the 
pablication  of  the  Eileen^  gi\ren  in  Dr. 
Christopher  Wordsworth's  Who  iorote 
Eiktm  Bamliket  (1824)  pp.  16-28  and 
131—145;  my  notes  from  Stationers' 
Registers  and  Thomason  Catalogae.  In 
the  Stationers'  Registers,  under  date 
Dec  31,  1649,  there  is  this  entry: 
"  Rich.  Boyston  entered  for  his  copy, 


under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Downham  and 
Mr.  Flesher,  a  book  called  Mercuriiis 
PrhI.,  or  a  Short  and  Sure  Way  to  the 
Latin  Tongue,  by  Jo.  Phillips."  Can 
this  possibly  be  Milton's  younger 
nephew,  beginning  his  precocious 
autliorship,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  by 
some  account  of  his  uncle  s  system  of 
Latin  teaching  ;  and  can  Milton  have 
arranged  the  thing  with  the  now  docile 
Boyston  ? 
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"  Needham  first  taking  the  Test  [i.  e.  the  Engagement]."  ^  After 
three  months  of  confinement,  therefore,  Pragmaticus  had  been  for- 
given all  his  scurrilities.     We  shall  see  the  reason. 

Monday f  Nov.  19.  Present,  Bradshaw,  Jones,  Staplej,  Mild- 
may,  Walton,  Sir  H.  Vane,  Holland,  Constable,  Robinson,  and 
Purefoy  : — Ordered,  "  That  Mr.  Milton  shall  have  the  lodgings 
''  that  were  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hippesley  in  Whitehall,  for 
"  his  accommodation  as  being  Secretary  to  this  Council  for  Foreign 
^Languages/'  Sir  John  Hippesley,  knt.,  had  been  M.P.  for 
Cockermouth  since  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament. 

Wednesday,  Nov,  21 : — "The  letters  concerning  Lady  Eilligrew, 
''in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Milton,  to  be  brought  to  Council,  that 
"some  resolution  may  be  taken  about  the  pass  desired."  As  long 
ago  as  May  12  there  had  been  a  council-warrant  to  the  Serjeant- 
at-arms  "to  seize  Lady  Killigrew  at  the  Savoy,  suspected  of 
holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  and  her  letters,  papers,  and 
ciphers."  Probably  because  some  of  the  papers  were  in  foreign 
languages,  they  had  been  lying  in  Milton's  custody.  Actually,  three 
days  afterwards  (Nov.  24),  the  pass  "  to  go  beyond  seas  "  tmw  granted 
to  the  Lady.* 

Thttraday,  Nov,  29.  Present,  Bradshaw,  Constable,  Masham, 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Ludlow,  Scott,  Heveningham,  Hutchinson, 
Whitlocke,  and,  later.  Viscount  Lisle,  Holland,  Purefoy,  Bond, 
Vane,  Mr.  Lisle,  Popham,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Mildmay, 
and  Stapley : — Ordered,  "  That  a  letter  be  written  unto  the  Com- 
"missiouers  of  the  Customs,  to  desire  them  to  give  order  that 
"  a  very  strict  search  may  be  made  of  such  ships  as  come  from  the 
**  Netherlands,  for  certain  scandalous  books  which  are  there  printed 
"  against  the  government  of  this  Commonwealth,  entitled  Defensio 
'*  B.EQIA,  and  which  arc  designed  to  be  sent  over  hither,  and  to 
"  desire  them  that,  if  any  of  them  upon  search  shall  be  found,  they 
"  may  be  sent  up  to  the  Council  of  State  without  suffering  any  of 
"  them  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. — 
'*  That  a  warrant  be  directed  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
**  Company  of  Stationers  to  the  purpose  aforementioned. — ^That  the 
'*  like  letter  be  written  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bendish,  an  officer  in  the 
"  port  of  Yarmouth,  to  take  care  of  searching  for  the  above  said 
"  book  which  is  expected  to  come  out  of  Holland." — ^This  is  the  first 
mention  of  the  book  of  the  great  Salmasius,  of  which  we  are  to 
hear  so  much.  "  Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I,  Ad  Serentsgimum 
Magnce  Britannia^  Begem  Carolum  IT.,JUmm  natu  majarem,  heredem 
et  8U4:ce88orem  legitimum,  Snmptihus  Regiia  anno  GIOIOCXLIX** 
{"  Royal  Defence  for  Charles  L  To  the  most  Serene  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Charles  IL,  his  eldest  son,  and  lawful  heir  and  successor. 

1  Mrs.  Green  quotes  (Calendar,  p.  554)  ^  This  particular  entry  I  take  fionL 

the  Council's  waiTaut,  of  the  same  date,  Mrs.  Green*s  Calendar,  having  misaedit 

to  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  "  to  set  Mar-  in  my  own  readings  in  the  Oraer  BookB.. 

**  mion  Needham  at  liherty.'*  Marmion  See  her  Calendar  for  1649—60,  pp.  401^ 

iH  a  mistake  for  Marchamoni.  532,  556. 
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At  the  King's  expense,  1649") :  such  was  the  title  of  this  famotts 
book,  printed  in  folio  and  also  as  a  duodecimo  of  444  pages,  the 
importation  of  which  from  Holland  the  Council  of  State  was  so 
anxious  to  prevent.^ 

Monday,  Dee.  31 : — "That  Dr.  Paget  be  recommended  to  be 
"phjBician  to  the  Tower."  "We  shall  hear  of  Dr.  Paget  farther, 
in  connexion  with  Milton.  Same  day : — "  That  the  Committee  for 
private  Examinations  [of  which  Mr.  Scott  was  chairman]  do 
examine  the  printers  who  are  printing  the  History  of  Independency, 
and  to  conunit  the  printers  if  they  see  cause."  Though  Clement 
Walker  was  in  prison,  they  were,  it  seems,  reprinting  his  book. 

Tuesday,  Jan.    8,   1649-60.     Present,  Bradshaw,  the  Earl    of 

Pembroke,  Pickering,  Wallop,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Wylde,  Viscount 

Lisle,  Purefoy,  Bond,  Whitlocke,  Scott,  and  Heveningham.    Several 

important   orders  this  day,  among  which  were  the  following : — 

(1)  "That  Mb.  Patrick  Young  shall  be  Library-Keeper  of  the 

"library  of  St.  James's,  and  that  he  shall  make,  with  what  speed 

"he  can,  a  Catalogue  of  what  books,  medals,  and  other  things, 

"  belonging  to  the  Library,  are  there  remaining,  and  what  of  them 

"are  missing."    Thus  the  old  Scotchman  was  kept  in  his  office. 

A  Committee  was  to  consider  what  would  be  "  a  fit  subsistence " 

for  him.     (2)  "ThatXlOO  be  paid  unto  Mr.  Thomas  Waring  for 

"his  pains  and  charges  in  compiling  of  a  book  containing  several 

"examinations  of  tiie   Bloody   Massacre   in    Ireland.  .   .  .  That 

"  Ma.  Milton  do  confer  with  some  printer  or  stationer  concerning 

"  the  speedy  printing  of  the  book,  and  give  an  account  of  what  he 

"bath  done  therein  to  the  Council.     That  Mr.  Milton  do  prepare 

"  something  in  answer  to  the  Book  of  Salmasius,  and  when  he  hath 

"  done  it  bring  it  to  the  Council." — ^The  last  item  in  this  complex 

^ttj  ia  the  most  momentous.     The   Council   had   found  it  im- 

posnble  to  stop  the  importation  of  Salmasius's  book ;   and  at  all 

otrents  it  was   circulating   on  the  Continent   and   doing   infinite 

iiuscliief.     Mr.  Milton   must  answer  it,  as  he  had  answered  the 

^ui^B  own  Book ! — We  have  Milton's  own  authority  {Def.  Sec,) 

*®f  the  fact  that  he  was  present  at  this  meeting  of  Council,  or  at 

*U  events  at  the   meeting  at  which  the  idea  of  his  writing  an 

•^wer  to  Salmasius  was   first   started,   and  that  the  duty  was 

'"^^^imously  and  urgently  pressed  upon  him. 

^^onday,  Jan.  14:— A  supply  of  "The   Public  Acts"  and  of 

^  ^^.  Milton's  books  "  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Eobinson,  "  to  spread  in 

tiiose  parts  where  he  is."     Had  Mr.  Luke  Bobinson,  a  member  of 

^®  Council  of  State,  gone  abroad  for  a  while ;  and  did  the  Council 

Q.|*^  tlie  Catalogue  of  the  Thomason  would  infer  that  so  long  and  elaborate 

jj^«ction  is  to  be  trusted,  they  were  a  book  in  Latin  had  been   arranged 

*^*wli4t  late  in  their  endeavour ;  for  for,  written,  and  printed  within  three 

^i^Py  of  the  book,  in  two  volumes,  is  months  after  the  king's  death.    At  all 

on  *v  ^^tered  as  in  Thomason's  hands  events,  now,  in    November  1649,  thtj 

^^^e  11th  of  May.    But  surely  there  bales  of  the  dreadful  book  were  first 

^^  oe  some  error  in  an  entry  which  expected. 
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think  the  circulation  of  these  books  by  him  might  help  to  correct 
foreign  misconceptions  as  to  the  character  of  the  Commonwealth  1 
The  books  of  Milton  to  be  sent  must  have  been  copies  of  his  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates  and  Eikonoklastes} 

Friday,  Jan,  25  : — A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Tituan 
referred  to  the  Admiralty  Committee ;  and  "  Mb.  Milton  to  have 
"  the  above  letter  translated."  *  The  letter  seems  to  have  been  from 
Tetuan  in  Morocco,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Tiiesday,  Jan,  29  : — "  That  Mr.  Milton  do  prepare  a  letter  to 
"  be  sent  unto  the  Governor  of  Tituan  in  answer  to  his  letter  to  the 
"  Council."  There  is  no  trace  of  this  letter  in  Milton's  preserved 
State  dispatches. 

Friday,  Feb.  1 : — "  That  Mr.  Duoard  be  committed  prisoner  to 
'^Newgate  for  printing  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlets  against  the 
"  Parliament ;  that  his  presses  and  implements  for  printing  be  seized 
"  by  Joseph  Hunscot  [the  beadle  of  the  Stationers*  Company],  and  by 
"  him  kept  until  the  Council  shall  give  further  order  therein;  that  a 
"  letter  be  written  unto  the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors  of  London 
*'  to  proceed  to  an  election  of  a  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Dugard  being  a  man 
"  who  hath  shown  himself  an  enemy  to  the  State  by  printing  scan- 
"  dalous  and  seditious  pamphlets  against  the  Parliament,  and  therefore 
"  do  [«tc]  conceive  him  very  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  the  education 
"  of  youth."  Also,  "  That  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  corrector  to  Mr. 
''Dugard's  printing  press,  be  apprehended,  and  brought  in  safe 
"custody  before  this  Council." — The  Mr.  William  Duoard  on 
whom  the  Council  were  thus  severe  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
chief  printer  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  for  the 
publisher  Eoyston  (ante  p.  148);  but  his  new  and  special  crime 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  was  printing  an  English  edition  of 
Salmasius's  De/ensio  Regia,    We  shall  hear  more  of  him  in  a  while. 

Saturday,  Feb,  2  : — "  That  orders  be  sent  to  Mr.  Baker, 
"  Mr.  Challoner,  Mr.  Weckherlin,  Mr.  Willingham,  or  any  others 
"who  have  in  their  hands  any  public  papers  belonging  to  the 
"  Conmionwealth,  to  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Milton,  to  be  laid  np 
"in  the  Paper  Office  for  public  service;  and  that  Mr.  Baker  be 
"  appointed  to  order  [arrange]  those  papers  that  may  be  ready  for 
"  use." 

Some  of  these  Minutes  are  sufficiently  intelligible  by  them- 
selves, and  are  particles  of  Milton's  Biography.  For  their  full 
purport,  however,  they  must  be  a  little  systematised. 

On  due  study,  the^  enable  us  to  see  very  distinctly  that 
world  of  official  life  in  Old  Whitehall  to  which  Milton  be- 
longed.    What  we  now  call  Whitehall,  consisting  only  of 

1  From  Mrs.  6reeu*8  Calendar,  p.  461.  >  Ibid,  p.  498. 
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Inigo  Jones's  BaDqueting  House  and  one  or  two  small  ad- 
juncts, is  but  a  fragment  of  the  Old  Whitehall,  as  it  had 
grown,  by  successive  additions,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  once  famous  Palace. 
It  stretched  from  the  present  Scotland  Yard  to  the  present 
Canon  Eow,  Westminster,  with  only  its  minor  frontage  to 
what  is  now  the  great  thoroughfare  between  these  two  points, 
and  with  its  chief  frontage  at  what  is  now  the  back,  looking 
upon  the  Thames.     There  was  a  mass  of  intricate  building, 
mainly  in  the  Tudor  style,  with  courts,  galleries,  gateways  from 
court  to  court,  passages  wide  and  narrow^  and  one  public  way 
through  all,  from  Charing  Cross  to  Westminster.   Inside  there 
were  all  varieties  of  accommodation,  from  the  splendid  chief 
rooms,  to  snug  chambers  and  apartments  distributed  round 
and  accessible  by  staircases.    There  was  ample  space,  there- 
fore, for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  premises  were  now 
used  by  the  Commonwealth.     As  it  was  convenient  for  the 
members  of  Council  to  be  near  the  Council-room,  such  of 
them  as  desired  it  had  permanent  residences  there,  or  cham- 
bers which  they  could  occasionally  inhabit.    The  best  portions 
of  the  Palace  were  doubtless  appropriated  to  these  "Grandees"; 
but  their  secretary,  Mr.  Frost,  might  have  very  good  rooms, 
and  other  attaches  of  the  Council  might  have  rooms  as  well, 
and  still  leave  rooms  to  spare      There  was  no  difficulty,  it 
seems,  in  providing  lodgings  for  Mr.  Sterry  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
within  the  Palace;   and,  at  last,  Milton's  duties  about  the 
Council  having  become  more  numerous  and  close,  he  was  of- 
fered rooms  there  too  (Nov.  19).     As  they  had  been  occupied 
by  Sir  John  Hippesley,  they  were  probably  handsome  enough 
for  the  standard  of  that  period.     They  were,  at  all  events, 
at  the  Scotland  Yard  end  of  the  Palace;  for  his  nephew 
Phillips,  on  whose  authority  we  saw  him  remove,  in  or  about 
April  1649,  from  High  Holbom  to  Thomson's  at   Spring 
Gardens^  Charing  Cross,  to  be  near  the  Council,  adds  that  he 
remained  at  Thomson's  only  "  till  his  designed  apartment  in 
Scotland  Yard  was  prepared  for  him/'  and  that  he  was  soon 
located  there  more  comfortably.     He  had  been  perhaps  about 
seven  months  in  Thomson's  house,  and  the  removal  thence  to 
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the  new  apartments  in  Whitehall  was  little  more  than  crossing 
the  street.^ 

A  gpreat  deal  of  work^  we  can  see^  was  thrown  upon  Mr. 
Frost  by  Bradshaw's  new  Press  Act  of  September  20.  By  that 
Act,  relaxing  or  nearly  ignoring  the  Licensing  System  for 
books  in  general,  but  retaining  it  strictly  for  Newspapers, 
the  disagreeable  duty  of  licensing  and  supervising  these  last, 
vacated  by  Mabbott  four  months  before,  had  been  divided 
among  three  persons — the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  the 
Army-Secretary,  and  any  third  person  that  the  Council  of 
State  might  appoint.  The  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  was  Mr. 
Henry  Scobell ;  the  Army-Secretary  was  still  John  Rush- 
worth  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  September,  the  very  day  after  the 
Act  was  passed,  the  Council  had  appointed  Mr.  Frost  to  be 
the  third  person.  That  it  was  no  sinecure  appears  from 
several  of  the  entries  which  follow,  e.  g.  that  of  Oct.  17,  and 
also  from  certain  jottings,  not  formally  a  part  of  the  Minutes, 
made  for  Frost's  guidance  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  Scroll 
Minute  Books.  These  jottings  consist  of  an  abstract  of  the 
New  Act,  with  its  penalties  on  author,  printer,  and  seller 
respectively,  and  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  culprits, 
connected  with  the  journal  called  Perfect  Occurrences,  to  whom 
Frost  meant  at  once  to  apply  the  Act,  in  this  fashion :  "  (1)  Send 
"  two  or  three  of  the  messengers,  who  may  buy  at  these  two 
"  places,  and  so  be  able  to  give  evidence ;  (2)  then  draw  out 
"  a  warrant  for  some  to  apprehend  these  persons,  and  to  bring 
"  them  before  some  Justice  of  the  Peace."  In  fact,  Frost  had 
a  double  duty  with  newspapers.  He  had  to  suppress,  4>r 
try  to  suppress,  all  not  licensed  by  himself,  Rushworth,  or 
Scobell ;  and  he  had  to  conduct  a  new  one,  or  see  it  conducted, 
on  his  own  account.  This  was  a  A  Brief e  Belation  of  Same 
Affaires  and  Transactions^  Civill  and  Military^  both  Forraigne 
and  Bomestique,  published  weekly  by  Matthew  Simmons.  The 
fact  did  not  escape  comment  by  the  journalists  he  had  to 
keep  in  order.  "  This  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  tyranny  and 
usurpation  in   Squire   Frost,"  says  the  Mercurius  Elencticus 

1  Cunningham's   London,  Art.  WhitehaU ;    CTooncil   Order  Books ;   Phillips's 
Memoir  of  Milton,  p.  xJCxilL 
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of  Oct.  29 — ^Nov.  5,  "to  monopolise  the  whole  benefit  of 
public  lying  and  cheating" ;  and  it  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
Matthew  Simmons^  "the  Council  of  State's  factotum,"  had 
already  at  that  date  broken  the  new  Press  Act  five  times,  and 
so  incurred  a  penalty  of  j^50,  by  having  brought  out  five 
numbers  of  Frost's  own  newspaper  without  Frost's  or  his 
own  address.^ 

Milton'^s  work  for  the  Council  was  higher  and  more  select 
than  Frost'S)  but  still  rather  miscellaneous. 

In  the  first  place,  he  could  not  avoid  his  share  in  that 
squalid,  but  perhaps  necessary^  business  of  looking  after  sedi- 
tions authors^  and  poor  wretches  of  printers  and  booksellers, 
which  still  occupied    so   much  of  the   Council's    attention. 
Actual  quest  of  these  culprits,  with  their  arrest  and  exami- 
nation, belonged  to  the  Council  itself,  or  its  Committees^  with 
Aost,  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  and  minor  bull-dogs  to  assist; 
'ioeoring  also  was  fortunately  Frost's  duty;  but  now  and  then^ 
w©  have  seen^  Milton's   services  were  still  required  in  ex- 
^QUiuDg  suspected  papers  and  reporting  on  them.    He  had 
«one  this  duty  already,  with  some   effect,  in   Marchamont 
'^^edham's  case;   but   even  more  important   was  the  task 
ff*^en  him  (Oct.  24)   of  examining,  with   the   Serjeant-at- 
•'^s,  the  papers  of  Mr.  Clement  Walker  after  that  gentle- 
'^^an's  arrest.   The  task  may  not  have  been  without  its  amuse- 
'^^^Ht,  for  Walker's  papers  must  have  been  a  lively  medley, 
*^^  Milton  may  even  have  come  upon  references  to  himself 


^^Conncil   Order    Books   (especially 

*^    j»  at   the  end  of   Scroll   Order 

^ — -^  No.  81)  ;  Frost's  Brief  Relation, 

S^  7  ;  and  Mercuriw  Eleneiicus,  No. 

f*'       In   Brief  JUlation   No.   7    (i.  e. 

^^^  Kov.  6,  1«49)  there  is  this  curious 

2*^**  i^ni  Fkris :  **  There  is  newly  come 

^  o^t  in  print  here  a  French  book,  the 

^  ^Ue  of  which  is  Mem&rie$  of  Charle$ 

^^  •*«  -FtfiJ,  King  of  Great  Britain,  rcritten 

^  ^^HA  h4»  own  Mmd  during  hi$  imprison- 

^^«*s<,  whereby  it  appeareth  that  the 

•r  y***  entitled  T?ie  Royal  Portrait  [FA- 

^*?»  BagQQoe]  is  falsely  fathered  upon 

■y^^y."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the 

*J''°*^«Unt  Roy  aUist  refugees  were  greatly 

^knrbed  by  this  rival  to  the  Eikon 

'^^•p'fe,  the  rather  because  its  nominal 

^Qxhor  was  one  Mercier,  who  had  been 

employed  by  Lord  Jermyn  as  French 


tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  Thev  therefore  sus- 
pected that  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
and  Jermyn  had  brought  out  the  new 
book  to  counteract  the  effects  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  more  strongly 
Protestant  passages  of  the  Eihon.  "  Con- 
"ceming  tnat  revered  idol,  the  book 
"  fostered  upon  the  late  King,  to  which 
"  there  hath  been  such  idolatrous  vene- 
"ration  given,  the  world,"  says  the 
writer,  "  will  be  shortly  informed  whose 
"brat  it  was,  or  at  least  that  it  was 
"  not  his ;  and  so  these  idolaters  will 
"find  that  they  have  worshipped  the 
"painter's  mistress  for  Our  Lady." 
Milton  must  have  read  this  in  print  in 
the  Council  Office  the  day  it  appeared, 
if  not  in  Frost's  MS.  before. 
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among  them,  in  addition  to  one  printed  in'  that  Anarchia 
Anglicana  or  Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Independency  which 
had  occasioned  the  crash.  *^  There  is  lately  come  forth," 
Walker  had  there  written  of  Milton's  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates^  "a  book  of  John  Melton's  (a  libertine  that 
"thinketh  his  wife  a  manacle,  and  his  very  garters  to  be 
"  shackles  and  fetters  to  him  ;  one  that,  after  the  Independent 
"fashion,  will  be  tied  by  no  obligation  to  God  or  Man), 
"  wherein  he  undertaketh  to  prove,"  &c. ;  and  so  through  a 
whole  paragraph,  replying  to  Milton  in  a  tirade  which  in- 
cludes Cromwell  and  the  Council  of  State,  Antimonarchists, 
Anarchists,  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Adamites, 
Familists,  Libertines,  and  all  successors  of  John  of  Leyden 
and  older  heretics.  What  was  to  become  of  Clement  Walker, 
on  account  of  either  his  printed  book  or  his  papers,  Milton 
himself  could  not  tell,  and  probably  did  not  care  to  speculate. 
Whenever  he  could,  however,  he  did  use  his  influence  in 
favour  of  such  oflending  pamphleteers  and  their  printers  as 
could  be  brought  to  reason.  Anthony  Wood  attributes  Need- 
ham's  release  and  reconciliation  with  the  existing  powers  to 
Lenthall,  who  knew  his  family,  and  to  Bradshaw;  but  there 
can  be  tittle  doubt,  from  the  sequel,  that  Milton  had  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  versatile  wit's  behalf,  and  even  visited 
him  in  Newgate  to  talk  him  into  a  better  mind.  There  is 
a  shade  of  likelihood  that  he  had  befriended  Royston,  and  we 
shall  see  what  he  did  in  the  case  of  Dugard.^ 

Naturally  any  work  for  the  Council  of  a  literary  kind  was 
regarded  as  in  Mr.  Milton's  department.  Hence  perhaps 
some  superintendence  by  him  of  Mr.  Hall's  Reply  to  Prynne ; 
and  hence,  at  all  events,  his  commission  to  negotiate  among 
the  booksellers  for  the  proper  printing  of  Mr.  Thomas  War- 
ing's  Book  about  the  Irish  Massacre.  Hence,  too,  his  virtnal 
instalment,  by  the  orders  of  July  16, 1649  and  Feb.  2, 1649-^, 
in  the  chief  charge  of  the  State-Paper  Office  in  Whitehall. 
The  letters  directed,  by  the  second  order,  to  be  sent  to  Messrs. 
Baker,  Challoner,  Weckherlin,  and  Willingham,  requiring  them 

J  Council  Order  Books  ;  Walker's  Independtncy,  Pari  IL  (edit  1649)  pp.  196— 
197  ;  Wood's  Ath.  III.  1181. 
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to  deliver  over  to  Milton  all  State-papers  in  their  possession, 
were  actually  sent,  in  this  form : — 

*•  Sir, — "We  are  informed  that  there  are  several  letters  and  other 
p&p<n  of  puhlic  concernment  that  are  in  your  hands,  which  we 
have  thought  fit  should  be  brought  into  the  Paper  OflSce  at  White- 
hall, both  for  the  safe  keeping  of  them,  and  that  they  might  be 
ready  for  public  use  upon  all  occasions.  We  therefore  desire  you  to 
deliyer  all  the  said  papers  to  Mb.  Milton,  whom  we  have  appointed 
to  receive  the  same,  and  see  them  safely  and  orderly  disposed  in  the 
said  office.     Signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  order  of  the  Council  of 

Jo.  Bradshawe,  President.^ 
WhitehaU,  4  Feb.,  1649-50." 

Hearing  of  these  multifarious  duties  of  Milton,  his  good 
^ends,  the  Royalist  Journalists  outside,  thought  him  no  less 

*  monopolizer  than  Frost,  and  asked  why  the  Council  did  not 
''^^e  Milton  also  Master  of  the  new  Probate-Court  which  it 
^^*8  proposed  to  erect  for  the  Commonwealth.  "It  is  the 
'*  State's  policy,"  says  Needham*s  successor  in  the  Mercurius 
*^^Offmaticus,  in  the  number  for  Jan.  22-29,  "  to  smother  their 

•orrows  by  a  bustle  and  pretence  for  settling  laws  and  Courts 

*  for  administration  of  justice  in  divers  cases,  as  wills,  admin- 
istrations, legacies,  marriages,  and  divorces :  sure,  when  such 
*  Court  is  erected,  these  Regicides  will  choose  Mr.  Milton 
(who  holds  forth  the  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  and,  like  a  State 
(Champion,  shamed  himself  with  handling  his  pen  to  oppose 
those  divine  meditations  of  our  late  King  of  happy  memory) 
to  be  judge ;  and  then,  be  sure,  the  Juncto's  wills  must  be 
ol>eyed."    This  is  the  same  number  of  Pragmaticus  in  which 

**^  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  is  recorded  with  such  glee 

^^d  his  character  given  in  metre,  as  already  quoted  (ante  p. 

^^7).    Cromwell  is  also  abused,  as  always,  both  in  prose  and 

^^  verse.    The  "  sorrows  "  which  the  Masters  of  the  Common- 

^€^th  were  supposed  to  be  "  smothering  "  by  talk  about  a  new 

^^^rt  of  Probate,  were,  in  fact,  those  occasioned  by  a  rumoured 

*  Bamilton's  MQUm  Papers   (Cam-       letter  there  given,  from  the  State  Paper 
^«i  Society)   p.  47.     The    particular      Office,  is  that  to  Mr.  WiUingham. 
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defeat  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland ;  and  the  rumour  is  embalmed 
in  a  savoury  set  of  stanzas,  of  which  this  is  one : — 

"  Yes,  yes  !  he  flies  !  His  flaming  nose 
Cannot  dry  up  the  bogs ; 
His  fiiends  stick  there,  and,  faith  !  his  foes 
Bait  him  to  death  with  dogs."^ 

In  the  proper  work  of  his  Latin  Secretaryship  Milton^  all 
this  while,  had  still  very  little  to  do.  Besides  that  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  Tetuan,  however,  noted  under  date  Jan.  29, 
1649-50,  and  of  which  I  have  no  trace,  he  did,  in  this  last 
half  of  the  First  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  write  at  least  five 
Latin  dispatches.  They  are  the  first  five  in  his  preserved  series 
of  the  Liierce  Senatus  Anfflicani,  or  "  Letters  of  the  English 
Parliament,"  published  after  his  death,  and  his  own  copies 
of  which  are  now  in  the  State,  Paper  Office.  They  were  as 
follows:^ — 


J  Mere.  Prag.,  as  cited. 

'  As  I  hens  begin  to  edit  historically^ 
for  the  first  time^  Milton's  Latin  Letters 
of  State  (so  far  as  that  may  be  done  in  ab- 
stract, with  elucidations  and  occasional 
translations),  it  may  be  well  to  give  some^ 
account  of  the  originals,  and  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  : — Milton  himself  carefully  kept 
copies  of  his  official  Latin  letters,  or  at 
least  of  all  that  he  considered  impor- 
tant ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  he 
would  have  published  the  collection  of 
them  in  the  fast  year  of  his  life,  in  com- 
pany with  his  EpUtdUc  FamtliareSf  if 
the  Government  of  Charles  II.  would 
have  suffered  the  publication  (see  Vol.  I. 
p.  239).  As  that  could  not  be,  he  left 
a  transcript  of  them,  at  his  death  in  1674, 
in  charge  of  the  last  of  his  amanuenses, 
a  certain  young  Mr.  Daniel  Skinner,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  in- 
structions to  nave  them,  and  also  his 
MS.  treatise  l>e  Doetrind  Christiandf 
published  abroad,  if  possible.  Both  the 
packets  of  manuscript  were  accordingly 
conveyed  by  Skinner  to  Amsterdam, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
Daniel  Elzevir.  In  consequence  of  re- 
monstrances from  the  English  Govern- 
ment, however,  the  publication  was 
stopped ;  and  the  two  packets,  having 
been  sent  back  to  London  by  Elzevir  in 
1677,  were  surrendered  by  Skinner  to 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  the  English 
Secretary  of  State.   Meanwhile,  in  1676, 


there  had  been  printed  in  London,  in  s 
small  duodecimo  volume,  an  nnantho- 
rized  edition  of  the  Latin  State  Lett(Bi% 
under  the  title,  LiUras  Pteudo-Senatm 
Anglieani,  necnon  CromwdUi^  BMqm' 
rumque  Perduellium,  nomine  et  jmm 
eonscriptoB  a  Joanne  MiUono.  Tldt 
edition,  according  to  Daniel  SkimMi^ 
was  an  "imperfect"  one,  pat  to  the 
press  very  carelessly  by  a  London  book- 
seller, named  Pitts,  of  St  Paul's  diaxcAk- 
yard,  who  had  bought  copies  of  the 
Letters  from  "a  poor  fellow  th^  hid 
formerly  surreptitiously  got  them  from 
Milton. '  Anyhow  the  cepies,  so  ftr 
as  the^  went,  were  authenuc  enoiu^; 
and  tms  Pkintbd  Collbctsoh  ov  1u» 
ton's  Static  LBTTsss-^either  in  fbd 
careless  first  edition  of  1676,  or  in  ^^ 
better  edition  by  Pritz  at  Leipiic  t^^ 
1690,  or  in  Phillips's  Engliah  tnnria- 
tion,  published  at  London  in  1604  Im 
the  form  in  which  the  Letters  Lato  a& 
along  been  generally  known,  and  io 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  always 
reprinted  in  editions  of  Milton's  Whcue 
Works  (e.g.*Pickering'sof  1861).  Fop. 
tunately,  nowever,  the  MS.  tnnacrint 
which  Milton  lefb  in  Skinner*!  huids 
has  been  preserved.  In  1 823  Mr.  Bobeit 
Lemon,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  StitU 
Papers,  found  a  brown  paper  pazod 
lying  in  one  of  the  presses  of  the  old 
State  Paper  Office  at  Whitehall ;  and 
this  brown  paper  parcel  tamed  ont  to 
be  the  actual  jNickage,  containing  Id- 
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(X.^)     To  THB  Senate  of  Hamburg,  Aug»  10,  1649: — Milton's 

previous  letter,  of  the  2nd  of  April,  to  the  authorities  of  the  great 

Oenoan  city,  had,  as  we  have  seen  (ante  pp.  89,  90),  not  heen  delivered 

by  Mjt.  Isaac  Lee,  the  English  agent.     Mr.  Lee,  however,  had  been 

negotiating,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  the  Hamburg  authorities ; 

and   the  result  had  been  one  communication  from  them,  of  date 

June  25,  addressed  directly  to  the  English  Parliament.     In  form  it 

was  very  respectful ;  for  the  Commons  Journals  of  Aug.  3,  on  which 

day  it  was  read  in  Parliament,  expressly  note  its  superscription,  as  a 

satisfactory  sign  at  last  from  one  foreign  power :    ^'  IllusPnssimis, 

Exc^UnUssimiSf    NobUissijnis,  cte  Magn^cis  Dominis,  Dominis 

Cdstssitnce  Domus  Parliamenti  in  Anglia   Ordinibus,    Dominis 

w>9iriM  ohservcmdissimis"     Nevertheless  it  contained  a  complaint 

of  certain  frauds  or  other  mal-practices  of  the  English  merchants 

dttling  with  Hamburg,  and  chiefly  of  the  traders  in  woollen  goods. 

'Baa  complaint  the  House  referred  to  the  Committee  for  the  Navy, 


||«^  Latin  State  Letters  and  his  Latin 
Jj^tise  of  Christian  Doctrine,  which 
™vir  had  sent  back  from  Amsterdam 
^  1^7.  It  had  lain  as  lumber  in  the 
8*^  Paper  Office  for  nearly  a  century 
•Ma  lialir.  In  1825  the  Latin  Treatise 
("Christian  Doctrine,  so  recovered,  was 
PJMi  to  the  world  by  Dr.  C.  Sumner, 
uterwanls  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by 
^"''^ttund  of  George  IV. ;  but,  as  there 
2^  already  printed  editions  of  the 
°^^  Letters,  no  such  trouble  was  taken 
J^  the  recovered  MS.  of  them.  That 
*^  accocdingly,  still  remains  unedited 
Jwtte  Record  Office.  It  is  a  very  neat, 
^'B'^otly  written  thin  quarto,  in  the 
^^  of  Daniel  Skinner,  who  seems  to 
**^  made  the  transcript  firom  Milton's 
5'^ea  while  Milton  was  yet  alive,  and 
I  ^  his  direction.  Heading  the  series  of 
4*ttcw  belongin^^  to  the  Commonwealth 
^'{od  is  the  title  in  Skinner's  hand, 
pP^toiBB  Johannis  Miltoniit  Atyglijpro 
^^^iomento  AngKcano  ItUerregni  Tem- 

9etipUE\  and  heading  the  series 

m  tnrou 


Aj^j-^-w*  Muough  the  Protectorate  is  the 

?^^%JoKanni9  MUtoni,  Angli,  Epiito- 

jS*****!   Liber  Secundua,    quas   Oliverii 

^^fj^ieetoHa  ncmitke  aeripUB  tuni.    The 

JJJj^  as  a  whole,  may  be  distinguished 

'Jpm  the  Printed  Collection  by  the  name 

^^    the  Sjcihkeb    Tbafscsipt. — The 

^^lum  Traiucript  contains  fowrteen 

^^^  Letters,  some  of  them  important, 

^Qich  are  not  contained  in  the  Prikted 

VjtLECTiOH.    These  have  been  printed 

Ey^  themselves  in  Mr.  W.  Dougks  Ham- 

^ftjn's  UQUm  Fapera  (Camden  Society, 

^^-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Privted 

yoLuenov  contains  dtven  letters  and 

*^  rdative  documents  not  contained  in 

"^  SuKXBR  Tbavscript.     There  is 

^  TetsoQ  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 


these,  as  they  had  been  derived  origi- 
nally  from  Milton  himself.  A  good 
many  of  the  Letters  undated  or  only 
vaguely  dated  in  the  Printed  Collec- 
tion are  dated  exactly  in  the  Skiitiver 
Transcript  ;  the  order  of  the  Letters 
in  the  latter  (where  they  are  numbered) 
is  more  correct  on  the  whole  than  in 
the  former  (where  they  are  not  num- 
bered) ;  and  there  are  occasional  minute 
differences  in  the  texts. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  these  volumes  I  have  had  be- 
fore me  the  Latin  Printed  Collrctioh 
as  given  in  Pickering's  edition  of  Mil- 
ton s  Works,  and  also  Phillips*s  English 
Translation  of  the  same  in  his  volume 
of  1694 ;  but  I  have  examined  the 
Skinner  Transcript,  and  have  taken 
notes  of  datings  and  other  additions 
and  corrections  furnished  by  it.  My 
inventory  of  Milton's  State  Letters  will 
therefore,  I  hope,  be  the  most  complete 
and  exact  yet  made..  A  good  deal 
remained  for  me  to  do.  The  order  of 
the  Letters,  dreadfully  jumbled  some- 
times in  the  Printed  Collection,  is 
by  no  means  perfect  even  in  the  Skin- 
ner Transcript,  aad  I  have  had  to 
ascertain  the  dates  of  not  a  few,  as  well 
as  I  could,  by  references  to  the  Com' 
mens  Joumahj  Thurloe,  &c.,  or  by  study 
of  the  subject-matter.  As  I  believe  I 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  them  at 
last  to  chronological  order,  I  have,  in 
order  to  make  my  inventory  as  useful 
as  possible,  adopted  the  plan  of  num- 
benng  the  entire  series  afresh  by  means 
of  Roman  figures  within  i>areDtheses. 
Forthe  rest,  wherever  the  Latin  Printed 
Collection  differs  materially  from  the 
Skinner  Tran  script,  or  either  from  the 
Phillips  Translation,  the  fact  will  be 
mentioned  in  a  footnote. 
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but  the  answer  to  the  letter  they  referred  to  the  Council  of  State. 
Hence  the  new  Milton  Dispatch  to  the  Hamburgers.  It  is  ad- 
dressed, ^*  SencUus  Foptilusqus  Anglicanus  Amplissimo  CwUaUs 
Hamburgensis  Senatui  salutem^  and  is  dated,  ^  Westmoruuterio^ 
Dot,  A'u/g,  10,  1649."  Referring  to  the  letter  of  the  Senate  and 
Burgomasters,  it  explains  that  the  matter  of  their  complaint  has 
been  remitted  to  persons  well  qualified,  who  will  "make  a  more 
*'  strict  inquiry  into  the  frauds  of  the  clothiers  and  other  artificers 
''  of  the  woollen  manufacture '' ;  but  then  it  reminds  the  Hamburgers 
that  they  also,  by  all  ]aw  and  equity,  owe  something  to  the 
Commonwealth.  In  language  which  implies  that  Milton  did  not 
yet  know  that  his  former  letter  had  not  been  delivered,  he  then  goes 
on  to  repeat  the  demand  of  that  letter  for  justice  and  protection  to 
English  merchants.  There  had  been  several  outrages  of  late  at 
Hamburg,  worse  than  ever,  especially  since  the  Scottish  refugee, 
Cochrane,  had  come  to  the  city,  pretending  some  embassy  or  other 
from  the  son  of  the  late  King  ("mandatam  jam  sibi  a  Carolo, 
defuncti  nuper  Ilegis  filio,  legationem  nescio  quam  prsedicat"). 
There  had  been  threats,  swords  drawn,  and  other  ruffianly  acts, 
including  the  capture  of  some  English  merchants  and  their  detention 
on  board  a  privateer.  The  Parliament  therefore  desires  the  pun- 
ishment and  expulsion  of  this  Cochrane  and  his  accomplices,  and 
efficient  future  protection  of  the  English  merchants.  Surely,  so 
respectable  a  State,  bound  to  England  by  such  ancient  relations, 
will  "  not  think  that  beaten  and  exiled  Tarquins  are  to  be  preferred 
*'  to  the  friendship  and  wealth  of  the  English  People." 

(II.)  To  THE  Senate  of  Hamburg,  Jan,  4,  1649-50: — ^The 
last  letter  had  produced  some  effect,  and  the  Hamburgers  had 
been  more  friendly  of  late.  Meanwhile,  one  piece  of  news  to 
the  contrary  had  been  received  in  England.  The  HamburgOTS 
were  preventing  the  English  merchants  in  the  city  from  obeying  the 
order  that  all  subjects  of  the  Commonwealth,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  should  take  the  Engagement  of  Allegiance  (ante  p.  124). 
Milton  in  his  present  letter,  therefore,  explains  the  necessity  of 
such  an  Engagenlent,  now  that  the  Commonwealth  was  established 
and  all  opposition  put  down,  and  tinists  that  the  Hamburgers  will 
not  persist  in  a  punctilio  which  even  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland  have  not  felt  or  mentioned.  Of  course,  it  is  the  '^  vagabond 
Scots "  that  are  the  cause ;  but  let  the  Senate  and  Burgomasters 
govern  their  own  city. 

(Ill  &  IV.)  To  Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  Feb,  4, 1 649-50  :— 
There  are  two  letters,  of  this  date,  to  his  Spanish  Majesty,  both 
addressed,  "  Serenissimo  et  Poteiitisslino  Prind'pi,  Philijypo  Qiuirto, 
Hispaniarum  Regir  (1)  The  first  and  shorter  is  a  credential 
letter  for  Anthony  Ascham,  who  had  just  been  appointed  agent 
for  the  Commonwealth  at  Madrid  (ante  p.  126).  It  introduces 
Ascham  to  .the  Spanish  King  as  '^  a  person  of  integrity,  learned,  and 
'^  descended  of  a  distinguished  famfly,''  and  it  begs  his  Majesty  to 
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grant  him  safe  conduct  to  and  from  Madrid,  and  a  favourable 

reception,  or  at  least,  should  his  Majesty  be  otherwise  inclined, 

speedj  iidbrmation  to  that  effect.     (2)  The  second  letter  is  to  the 

same  purport  on  the  whole,  but  a  little  fuller,  and  seems  to  be  the 

letter  which  Ascham  was  to  deliver  in  case  the  first  had  so  far 

snoceeded  as  to  procure  him  access.    It  assumes  that  his  Majesty 

is   gnffidently  acquainted   with   the  political  chaoge  which  has 

oecorred  in  Eugluid  and  the  reasons  for  it,  so  that  the  Conmion- 

wealth  need  not  doubt  of  the  goodwill  of  the  Spanish  Court,  in 

9fito  of  the  calumnies  of  exiles  and  fugitives  (Hyde  and  Cottington 

indicated,  but  not  named) ;  and  it  hopes  for  intimation,  through 

Mr.  Ascham,  of  his  Majesty's  sentiments  as  to  articles  of  commercial 

ilHanoe  between  the  two  nations. 

(V.)    To  John  IV,  King  op  Portugal,  F^.4,  1649-60:— 

The  letter  to  this  sovereign  is  addressed,  **  Serenisaimo  Prmcipi, 

Joanni  Quarto^  Luaitcmux  Regi" ;   and  the  omission  of  "Poten- 

titSMno"  here  indicates  a  disposition  to  be  truthful  and  moderate 

even  in  the  language  of  diplomatic  politeness.      The   King  is 

infiormed  that  the  English  Commonwealth  is  very  anxious  to  be 

<A  good  terms  with  foreign  nations,  and  especially  with  Portugal, 

Wtween  which  and  England  there  is  so  great  a  trade,  profitable 

to  both.     All  will  be  in  vain,  however,  '*  if,  as  is  reported,  pirates 

^'tnd  deserters"  from  England  are  suffered  to  have  refuge  in  the 

Portuguese  harbours,   and,   "after  having  taken  and  plundered 

"  English  vessels,"  to  sell  the  goods  by  public  auction  in  the  very 

streets  of  Lisbon.     Bupert  and  his  fleet  are  here  meant,  but  are 

'lot  named.     The  Commonwealth  has  sent  a  most  noble  person, 

^t.  Gha&lbs  Yane,  to  his  Portuguese  Majesty,  with  full  powers 

^'^  instructions,  and  trusts  to  his  good  reception  and  honourable 

*»^Batment* 

In  Milton^  it  is  clear,  the  Commonwealth  had  obtained  a 
*^tin  secretary  who  could  maintain  its  dignity  by  suflBcient 
■**telines8  of  expression,  while  conveying  its  messages  with 
pi'^ecision  and  force.  The  last  three  of  these  missives  were 
wont  his  final  acts  in  the  first  year  of  his  appointment ;  and, 
TOubtless,  his  expected  Answer  to  Salmasius,  ordered  on  Jan. 
®»  ^as  already  occupying  his  mind.  This  is  the  place,  ac- 
cordingly, for  some  account  of  Salmasius  and  his  Book  against 
tile  English  Commonwealth. 

*  la  these  abetracts  I  hare  Bometimes      bad.    Phillips,  in  his  Preface,  calls  it 
«ma  a  phrase  from  Phillips's  English       *'good  Latin  made  good  Engliah." 
iTuislation^  which  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
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SALMASITJS   AND   HIS   DEFENSIO   BEOIA. 

Claude  de  Saumaise,  called  generally  Claudius  Salmasiiu^ 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe.   Bom  in  1588^ 
near  Semur  in  the  East  of  France,  and  educated  first  at  home^ 
and  then  in  Paris  and  at  Heidelberg,  he  had  been  a  prodigjr^ 
of  learning  from  his  boyhood.     At   Heidelberg,   where  h^m 
had  abjured  his  paternal  religion  of  Roman  Catholicism^  hf^ 
had  signalized  both  his  change  of  creed  and  his  precocioi 
erudition  by  his  first  publication.     It  was  entitled  Nilus 
Barlaamus  de  Primatu  PapcB^  and   consisted   of  an  edition^ 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  of  certain  Greek  discourses 
on  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope  by  Nilus  Cabasilas^  an  Archbiahc^^ 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Barlaam,  a  monk  of  the  sam^ 
period.     It  appeared  in  1608,  the  year  of  Milton's  birth,  anS 
was  followed,  in  1609,  by  Florus  cum  Commefitariis,  an  editioi^ 
of  the  compendium  of  Roman  History  by  Annseus  Florae  • 
After  three  years  of  student-life  at  Heidelberg,  he  had  re-^ 
turned  to  his  native  France  in  1610 ;  and  there,  domiciled  fo^ 
some  time  with  his  parents  in  Burgundy,  but  latterly  in  th© 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  he  married  (1623)  a  somewhat 
distinguished  wife,  named  Anne  Mercier,  he  had  lived  till 
1631,  engaged  incessantly  in  research  and  authorship.    Epu- 
tola  de  JRef/loniius  et  Ecclesiis  Suburbicariia  (1619),  NoUb  in 
Iliatonte  Avgunt'Ce  Scrlptores  (1620),  Nota  in  Tertullianum  de 
Pallio  (1622),  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  writings  of  this 
portion  of  his  life.   His  master- work,  however,  was  a  vast  folio^ 
published  at  Paris  in  1629,  with  the  title  CI.  Salnuuii  Pliniana 
Exercitationes  in  Caii  Julii  Solifti  Polyhistora :   i.  e.  "  Plinian 
Exerci  tat  ions    of  Claudius   Salmasius   on   the  Polyhistor  of 
Caius  Julius  Solinus."      Solinus  was  a  Latin  writer  of  the 
third  century  or  thereabouts,  whose  Polyhistor  has  been  de- 
scribed, with  admiral)le  compactness,  thus :  "  A  geographical 
'^  cx)mpendium,  divided  into  fifty-seven  chapters,  containing 
"  a  brief  sketch  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Ancients,  diver- 
"sified  by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the  origin,  habits, 
''  religious  rites,  and  social  condition,  of  various  nations  enu- 
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'^merated,  together  with  details  regarding  the  remarkable 
"productions  of  each  region,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
"  mineral."  One  can  see  how  such  a  book,  a  great  favourite 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  should  have  suited  the  purpose  of  Salma- 
rius.  Taking  the  Polyhistor  of  Solinus,  chapter  by  chapter, 
he  could,  in  the  form  of  comment  and  illustration,  pour  out 
all  his  own  vast  stores  of  miscellaneous  and  minute  infor- 
mation, without  the  trouble  of  being  too  systematic.  This, 
accordingly,  is  what  he  did.  There  are,  first,  Prolegometia  in 
Solmum;  then  there  is  the  text  of  the  Folyhistor  itself;  but 
ike  bulk  of  the  book,  in  about  eight  hundred  foHo  pages  of 
double  columns,  consists  of  his  own  FliniaruB  Exercitationes, 
or  Latin  notes  and  comments  on  Solinus.  They  are  called 
"Hinian  "  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  Solinus 
^ns  mainly  an  unacknowledged  digest  from  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Pliny;  and  they  form  a  huge  Encyclopaedia  of  philo- 
logical and  antiquarian  lore.  Even  in  that  age  of  diffused 
erudition,  when  the  Scholar,  and  not  the  Poet,  the  Orator,  or 
tke  Thinker,  was  honoured  everywhere  as  the  top  of  men,  and 
tlie  Scholar  indeed  was  supposed  to  include  the  Thinker,  the 
f^  of  Salmasios  in  his  Exercitationes  in  Solinum  was  regarded 
as  marvellous.  What  ought  not  France  to  do  for  such  an 
illustrious  son?  Other  nations,  however,  competed  for  pos- 
wssion  of  him.  Venice  wanted  him ;  Oxford  wanted  him  ;  the 
Dotch  wanted  him ;  the  very  Pope  wanted  him.  At  length, 
frwdom  of  opinion  and  action  being  one  of  his  motives  for 
A  diange,  he  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Dutch.  One  of  his 
'^wsons,  says  his  biographer,  for  preferring  the  United  Pro- 
^^nwes  to  England  was  his  belief  that  "  there  is  always  greater 
liberty  in  a  Republic  than  in  a  Kingdom."  In  1631,  accord- 
^^Yi  he  had  settled  in  Leyden,  with  a  public  salary^  not  in  an 
ordinary  Professorship  in  the  famous  University  of  that  city, 
^^  in  an  extraordinary  capacity  which  gave  him  precedence 
M  University  meetings ;  and  here,  notwithstanding  splendid 
offers  by  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  intended  to  lure  him  back 
^  France,  he  had  resided  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  an 
•Dowed  absence  in  1640-43,  spent  chiefly  in  Paris.  Book  after 
^k,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  altogether,  most  of  them 

H  2 
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from  the  press  of  Elzevir  at  Leyden,  had,  in  the  couise  of 
those  eighteen  years,  been  added  to  his  former  works.     De 
Usuris  (1638),  Be  Modo   Usurarum  (1639),  Commentarius  in 
Epictetum  et  Smpli^^um  (1640),  Tabula  Cebetis  cum  Prolego^ 
wtenis  (1640),  Bissertatio  de  Episcopis  et  PresbyterU,  cofUra  J), 
Petavium  (1641),  De  Lingua  Hellenistica  et  Origine  ac  BialeciU 
GrmctB  Lingua  (1643)^  Observationes  ad  Jus  Atticum  et  Ramanum 
(1645),  Apparatus  Be  Primatu  Papa,  a  reissue  and  exteiiBioa 
of  his  earliest  work  on  the  same  subject  (1645),  Be  Transsub^ 
sfantionej  contra  H.  Grotium  (1646),  Be  Annis  Climactericis  ei 
Antigua  Astrologia  Biatriba  (1648) :   such  are  the  titles  of 
some  of  these  latest  publications  of  the  great  Salmasius.   That 
name,  in  fact,  is  too  weak  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  prodigioos 
European  reputation  of  the  feeble-bodied  Uttle  Frenchman,  as 
he  walked  about  in  Leyden  in  1649,  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
subject,  as  he  used  to  tell  people,  to  more  pains  of  headache, 
toothache,  and  gout,  and  more  fevers  and  illnesses  of  every 
possible  sort,  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man. 
Richelieu  had  said  that  there  were  but  three  consummate 
scholars  of  the  age,  Grotius,  Bignonius,  and  Salmasius ;  and 
Mazarin,  when  he  could  not  persuade  Salmasius  to  retom 
to  France,  had  sent  him  the  order  of  Knighthood  and  other 
honours,  in  proof  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  desire,  never- 
theless, to  decorate  him  as  a  Frenchman.    *'  A  man  not  in  my 
"  opinion  only,  but  by  the  common  consent  of  Scholars,  the 
"  most  learned  of  all  who  are  now  living,"  the  Italian  Bal- 
thazarus  Bonifacius  had  written  of  Salmasius;  and  Thomas 
Bartholinus  had  called  him  "the  miracle  of  the  world,  the 
most  learned  of  mortals."      And  so  universally,  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Great  Britain, 
wherever  learning  was  known,  as  might  be  proved,  we  are 
told,  by   concurring  testimonies   from   "the   Scaligers,   the 
"Casaubons,  the  Jungermanns,  the  Gaulmini,  the  Peirescs, 
"  the  Scriverii,  the  Bemeggeri,  the  Freinsheims,  the  Beinezii, 
"the   Rhodii,  the    Crucii,  the   Maussaci,   the  Gronovii,  the 
"  Gruters,  the  Balzacs,  the  Ferrarii,  the  Grotii,  the  Scldens, 
"  the  Vossii,  the  Gatakers,  the  Riveti,  the  Spanheims,  the 
"Voetii,  the  Dematii,  the  Ushers,  the  Beverovicii,  the  Bo* 
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'' charts,  and  others  nearly  numberless."     This  is  perhaps  too 
tremendons;   and  one  comes   apon  contemporary  criticisms 
of  Salmasius  which  show  that  he  had  his   detractors^  like 
other  people,  and  that  even  his  admirers  were  not  always  in 
the   admiring  vein.     Substantially,  however,  it  was   as   the 
eolag-ies  represent.     There  he  sat  at  Leyden,  the  author  of 
the   Commentary  on  Solinus,  and  the  paragon  of  European 
Bcholarship.     There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  engraved  by  John 
Maire  of  Leyden  in  1641,  which  is  far  more  elaborate  artisti- 
cally than  any  portrait  ever  executed  of  the  living  Milton. 
In    tliis  portrait,  underneath    the   sulky,  pain-grooved  face, 
and  the  frilled  and  mantled  shoulders,  there  are  eight  lines  of 
Latin  verse  by  the  Dutch  scholar  Caspar  Barlaeus.    Paris,  they 
tell    the  reader,  had  once  had  the  original  of  that  effigy ;  but 
now  he  adorned  Leyden.     What  immensity  of  intellect  under 
that  forehead  I     Writers  might  write  on,  and  do  their  best ; 
but  the  nonplus  ultra  of  the  world  of  writing  had  been  reached 
by  the  Commentator  on  Solinus !  ^ 

A  man  like  Salmasius  had,  of  course,  been  much  consulted 
in  the  controversies  of  his  time.     "  As  if  on  him  alone,"  says 
his  biographer,  "the   recognised  oracle  as    he   was   of  the 
"vastest  knowledge  among  mortals,  there  had  hung  the  ad- 
"  judication  of  every  question  of  right  and  wrong,  there  flocked 
"  to  him  from  all  quarters,  as  to  a  sure  defence,  men  of  every 
"rank  and  nation,  with  their  doubts  and  diflSculties."     Since 
^  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars   in  Scotland  and  England 
"^  advice  had  been  frequently  asked  on  the  ecclesiastical  dif- 
ferences underlying  those  wars.     An  enemy  long  ago  to  the 
"»paey,  and  even  to  the  theory  of  Episcopacy  by  divine  right, 
"^  had  been  at  first  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Scottish 
^vexianters  and  the  English  Parliamentarians;   and   much 
^^  had  been  made  by  them  of  his  treatise  Be  Episcopis  et 
^^^^ris,  published  in  1641,  and  of  his  Be  Primatu  Papa  of 
"^.     Latterly,  however,  he  had  tended  to  the  opinion  that 
•  -^iuiited  Episcopacy,  somewhat  after  Usher's  model,  would 
^  ^>e8t  for  England.     This  had  been  a  disappointment  to  the 

\^  *^  Laudibus  et  Vita  CI.  Salmcuii,      collection  of  the  Epistoke  of  Salmasius, 
/  AntoniM  dementias,  prefixed  to  a      published  at  Leyden  in  1656. 
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English  and  Scottish  Presbyiierians ;  but  they  were  pleased  to 
know  at  least  that  Salmasius  agreed  with  them  in  their  ab- 
horrence of  Independency  and  the  Sects.  Letters  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  the  Scottish  statesmen,  signed  by  Chancellor 
Loudoun,  begging  him  to  come  forward  in  some  public  way 
against  those  schismatics;  and  he  had  been  engaged  in  an 
express  study  of  Independency  and  the  English  Church  Con- 
troversy when  Charles  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  hope 
then  among  the  Presbyterians  in  England  and  Scotland  was 
that  Salmasius,  with  other  foreign  scholars,  would  speak  out 
against  the  Republic  and  in  behalf  of  the  succession  of 
Charles  11.^ 

To  Charles  himself  at  the  Hague  there  had  been  repre- 
sented the  propriety  of  attaching  to  his  cause  such  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity  as  Salmasius.  It  may  have  been  done  by  the 
Prince-Stadtholder,  who  frequently  called  the  Leyden  sage 
"  into  his  counsels  on  political  and  military  matters,"  or  by 
the  ex-queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  on  very  familiar  terms  with 
him,  and  "  often  took  his  advice  in  her  heaviest  difficulties.'* 
Somehow,  at  all  events,  Charles  had  concluded  that  to  g^t 
a  book  from  Salmasius  against  the  Commonwealth  would  be 
immensely  to  his  advantage.  There  was  the  necessary  nego- 
tiation, and  Salmasius  consented.  By  Nov.  1649,  at  latest, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  the  Commonwealth  was  not  ten 
months  old,  the  Bcfensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  /.,  dedicated  to 
Charles  II.,  was  out  on  the  Continent,  and  ready  for  impor- 
tation into  England.  It  had  been  printed  by  Elzevir  at  the 
young  King's  expense ;  and,  low  as  was  the  royal  exile's  ex- 
chequer, a  sum  of  one  hundred  Jacobuses,  or  twenty-shilling 
pieces,  was  mustered  as  a  fee  for  the  author.  His  name  did 
not  appear  on  the  title-page ;  but,  as  it  was  half  the  battle 
that  it  should  be  known  everywhere  that  the  book  was  by 
Salmasius,  no  secret  was  made  of  the  fact.^ 

As  the  spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  conveyed  in  the  "  Preface," 
the  beginning  and  the  essential  portions  of  the  eighteen  pages 
printed  with  that  title  may  be  here  translated : — 

I    Vita  a.  Salmasii  by  aementius,  «  Vita  Salmasii,  p.  xlviii ;  MUton^a 

xlviii — 11 ;  Baillle,  III.  &i — Q7.  Preface  to  his  Auswer  to  Salmaniaa. 
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"The  horribly  news   iseeently  smote   our  ears  with   dreadful 
wovind,  but  our  minds  jtore,   of  the  parricide   committed  among 
the  £nglbh  in  the  penson  of  their  King  (in  persona  Regis)  by  a 
nefJBurious  oonspiracjr  of  sacrilegious  men.   Whomsoever  the  hideous 
rumour  reached^  im  the  instant,  as  if  they  had  been  blasted  by  a 
lightning-stroke,  a/rrectceque  horrore  coram  et  vox  faucihus  haesit. 
The  tsofter-Dfttured  could  not  restrain  their  tears  nor  refrain  from 
Bobbing.  Those  who  were  stronger-minded  burnt  with  such  a  flame 
of  imlignation  that  they  were  hardly  masters  of  themselves.     No 
oi#  t>at  uttered  heavy  imprecations  on  the  authors  of  a  crime  so 
freat,  so  unheard  of,  and  so  unusual.     For,  as  what  is  unexpected 
strikes  most,  so,  when  a  thing  so  new  had  come  upon  people  suddenly, 
DO  one  was  found  so  savage,  so  iron-hearted,  so  bereft  of  all  sense 
of  liiimanity,  or  void  of  respect  for  Kingly  majesty,  as  not  to  have 
excited  in  his  breast  private   sorrow,   in   combination   with  the 
public  grief,  over    the   miserable   and  marvellous   murder  of  so 
nered  a  life.     It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that,  since  the  name 
of  Royalty  for  the  government  of  peoples  was  born  and  known 
in  tbe  world,  even   to   these   present    times,  through    the  whole 
intermediate  flow  of  ages,  no  one  had  seen  or  heard  of  an  action 
like   this.      It  is  truly  of  such  a  sort  that  it  ought  to  be   men- 
tioned among  the  disgraces   of  the   century,  to  be  reckoned  yet 
•mong  the  portents  of  the  past,  unless  our  history  shall  so  lose 
eredibiUty   with   posterity   that    they   shall    hardly   believe   that 
any  such  thing    happened    in    this   generation.     Verily  it  is  for 
ibe  interests  of  times    to   come   that  what  we  cannot  deny  did 
•ctually  occur  should  be  regarded  as  a  fable  ....  Wherefore,  as 
the  deed  which  we  have    heard  of  as  done  in  England  is  with- 
out example,  the  less  is  it  to  be  pardoned,  the  more  is  it  to  be 
^ecrated,  and  the  more  earnest  care  is  to  be  taken  lest  it  spread 
jts  influence   in   this  very  time   and   become   a  precedent  draw- 
>Dg  disaster  into   the  age  that  is  coming.      Worthy  then  of  the 
"Atred  and   invectives   of  all    are   those    who   did    it,  and  most 
worthy  moreover  to  be  pursued   with   fire  and  sword,  not   only 
*^  all  kings  and  princes   in  Europe   ruling  by  royal  right,  but 
■«o  by  all  magistrates   and   all    rightly- constituted  and  rightly- 
F^cipled  Republics.     For  this  faction    of  fanatics  not  only  de- 
lights in   assaulting   the   thrones   of   Kings,    but  endeavours  to 
fttbvert  all  powers  that  itself   has    not  made,  desiring  and  aim- 
1%  ftt  nothing  else  than  a  change  of  whatever  exists,  not  only 
ui  the  State,  but  also  in  the  Church,  with  such  an  endless  lust 
of  farther  innovation  as  may  secure  for  itself  the  licence  of  go- 
verning all  and  obeying  none That  not  only  the  subver- 

®on  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  the  uprootiug  of  the  laws,  is  their 
intention,  they  sufficiently  prove.  For  by  no  other  way  could 
*J^  remove  their  lawful  King  than  by  the  abrogation  of  all 
^e  laws  by  which  that  Kingdom  had  been  founded.  But  let  no 
^e  mistake.     It  was  not   in   their   mind    or   wish  to  establish 
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a  Popular  Goyemment   instead   of  the   Kingly  rale.     The  fiMt 
shows  what  they  did  wish.     For  one  King  they  have  set  up  Forty 

Tyrants If  they  had  thought  only  how  the  constitution 

might  be  changed  for  the  better,  it  ought  to  have  been  enough 
for  them,  when  they  had  taken   away  the  King  and  abolished 
the  Kingly  goyemment,  to  leave   the  State  otherwise  as  it  was, 
and  allow  the  cliief  power   to    remain  with  the  Parliament,  the 
authority  of  which  was  always  next  to  the  King's.     Without  any 
other  change,  this  would   have   been  a  popular  platform.     Had 
they  wished   only  a  Democracy,  a   better  could   not   have  been 
constituted  than  out  of  the   three    estates  of  which  that  Parlia- 
ment was  composed.      Did  it   not  consist  of  the  Bishops,  repre- 
senting the  Church,  the  Peers,  representing  the  Nobility,  and  the 
Deputies  of  Cities,  representing  the  Commons  ?    But  they  voted 
that  the  Ecclesiastical   order,  chiefly  embodied   in   the   Bishopi^ 
should   not   only  l)e   ejected  from   the   Senate,   but    also  wholly 
thrown  off.     I  will  not  say  at  this  time  of  day  with  what  design 
and  in  what  spirit,  or  how  rightly,  they  did  that.     I  omit  also 
any  mention  of  the  antiquity  of  those  Bishops,  or  of  the  orig^inal 
and  main  purpose  of  the   institution   of  their  office,  namely  the 
removal  of  schisms.     I  will  not  add  that  they  were  kept  in  the 
English  Eeformation  itself.     But  that  even  after  that  they  must 
have   seemed   necessary,    and  that   their   retention    was    on    tho 
whole  desirable,  even  by   the   admission   of  many   Presbyterians 
themselves,  appears  from  the  fact  that  so  long  as  there  was  am. 
Episcopacy  there  was   no   sprouting    of  a    thousand    pestiferoiui 
sects  in  England,  with  that  ugliest  of  all  in  the  midst  of  thena 
which  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Brownists  and  Independents.     They 
are  the   men    who    chased   out   of  Parliament  first  the  Bishops 
and   then  the    Peers,   and    presently   afterwards    deprived   their 
sovereign  of  his  realm  and  his  life.  .  .  .  Such  being  these  fana- 
tical scoundrels  in  reli^i^ion,   in  conversation,  in   the   administra- 
tion of  affairs,  who  will  not  declare  them  the  public  enemies  of 
their  countiy  1    That  is  sa^-ing  little  :  they  are  to  be  condemned 
as  the  common  enemies  of  the  human  race.     Should  you  regard 
them  as  hostile  and   fatal    only   to  the  Kings  whom  they  think 
it  sport  most  iniquitously  to   kill?     There    is  no  magistracy    in 
the  Christian  world,  no  power  on   earth,  however  ordinary,  how- 
ever ordained  of  God,  as  it  is  agreed  that  all  that  exist  are  hy 
the  very  fact  of  their   existence,  which  they  do  not  pursue  and 
are  not  prepared  to  pursue  with  like  hatred,  which  they  do  not 
desire  by  all  means  to  see    equally  exterminated,  because  every- 
where among  them  is  the  same  unbridled  passion  for  commanding, 
the  same  obstinate   inaptitude   for    obeying.      Thence  they  have 
their  name  of  Indei>endent8.     As  the  Schools  of  Philosophers  have 
taken  their  name  from  some  principal  dogma  of  their   teaching, 
the   Sceptics  because   they   doubt,  the   Dogmatics  because    they 
affirm,  the  Critics  because  they  judge,  so  they,  because  they  have 
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for    the   chief  axiom  of  their   ahominable   sect  the  resolntion  to 
be  sabject  to  no  magistrates,  no  kings,  no  laws,  have  affected  the 

appelk^on  of  Independency Why  then  hesitate  kings,  if 

they  would  be  uniiyured,  if  they  would  be  secure,  if  they  would 
be  safe,  to  mn  together  and  fly  together  from  the  whole  world, 
and  meet  in  one,  so  as  with  their  joint  forces  and  resources  to 
fit  out  an  armament   for   the   extermination   of  those  pests  of 
Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths?   They  are  the  fellows   who  use 
KingflT  heads  for  balls,  play  with  crowns  as  with  spinning  tops, 
make  no  more  of  imperial  sceptres  than  if  they  were  clown's  staves 
with  knobs  to  them,  and  regard  the  official  robes  of  chief  magis- 
^xates  as  viler  than  filthy  and  torn  rags.     Surely  the  blood  of  the 
great  King  of  Great  Britain,  shed  by  the  huge  wickedness  of  his 
eaemies,   calls  to   its  revenge  all  monarchs   and  princes   of  the 
Christian  world.     Nor  can  they  appease  his  spirit  more  worthily 
^ban  by  restoring  to  his  full  rights  the  legitimate  heir  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  blessed  and  glorious  martyr,  and  reseating  him  on 
Us  paternal  throne,  sacrificing  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  slaying 
•8  victims    at   the    tomb    of  the   saintly  dead,  those   most   out- 
ngeoas  beasts  who  conspired  for  the  murder  of  so  great  a  King, 

daring  so  cruel  an  iniquity  and  enjoying  their  success A 

caose  so  good  and  just  ought  not  to  be  adorned  with  rhetorical 
colourings;  enough  that  it  be  clearly  set  forth.  For  simply  to 
narrate  the  thing  as  it  happened  is  to  defend  the  King.  In  which 
Defence  we  shall  proceed  in  this  order: — First  we  shall  charac- 
terize the  deed  itself  as  its  unworthiness  and  atrocity  deserve. 
Then  we  shall  treat  at  length  of  the  question  of  legal  right.  After 
that  we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the  particular  argument  whether 
^y  subjects  whatever  can  have  a  just  right  to  bear  arms  against 
their  King,  bring  him  to  law,  accuse,  condemn,  and  capitally 
punish  him.  And  that  will  be  denied.  Thereafter  I  shall  show 
tkat  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  supreme  power  over  his  sub- 
jects, answerable  to  no  other  power  than  God's,  and  consequently 
^t  what  has  been  said  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  any  other 
King  fi-om  accusation,  judgment,  and  condemnation  by  his  subjects 
•Pplies  with  express  legal  force  to  the  King  of  England.  Finally, 
^hen  it  shall  have  been  proved  that  by  no  legal  right  could  he 
**^wx)nght  to  trial,  it  will  be  inquired  whether  he  so  lived  and 
'^^ed  that,  though  there  was  no  legal  right  of  trying  him, 
"*  yet  merited  condemnation.  And  this  cause  shall  be  pleaded 
before  the  whole  world,  listening  and  as  it  were  sitting  in  judg- 
Dient,  and  not  merely  debated  in  that  conclave  of  infamous  and 
"'^cked  judges  who  are  well-known  to  have  been  appointed  by 
™^  partners  in  guilt  of  the  same  faction  not  for  the  purpose 
j[  mvestigating  a  charge,  but  for  sentencing  an  innocent  man,  and 
''^  a  King,  and  their  own  King.  The  injustice,  the  impiety, 
^  perfidy,  the  cruelty,  of  these  men  I  will  proclaim  to  Heaven 
™  £artb,  and  will  send  on  the  culprits  convicted  to  posterity, 
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aa  men  proved  gailtj  of  an  action  snch  that  neither  have  past 
agies  seen  the  like,  nor  perhaps  shall  coming  ages  see  the  like 
either." 

The  Book  itself  is  a  long  fulfilment,  in  twelve  chapters,  of 
the  programme  here  vaguely  sketched.  Chapter  I.,  though 
professing  to  be  a  statement  of  facts,  is  very  much  a  repetition 
of  the  general  invective  of  the  Preface :  e.  g.  "  Among  the 
''  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  expressing  adequately 
"  the  hideousness  of  so  incredible  a  crime,  this  one  obsenra- 
"  tion  suggests  itself  as  easy  to  make,  yet  worthy  of  being 
'*  again  and  again  repeated  as  absolutely  true :  viz.  that  the 
"  Sun  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  annual  round,  has  never 
'*  beheld  a  more  wicked  or  more  atrocious  deed."  Chapter  11. 
discusses  the  Rights  of  Kings  by  tbe  Old  Testament,  main- 
taining the  inviolability  even  of  bad  kings  and  tyrants  by 
their  subjects  and  their  responsibility  to  God  only;  ami 
Chapter  III.  continues  the  argument  by  the  New  Testament. 
Chapter  IV.  inquires  into  the  theory  and  praetice  of  the 
Jewish  Church  and  the  Primitive  Christian  Church  in  the 
matter  ;  and  Chapters  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  pursue  the  argument 
through  ancient  and  general  Histon*.  Not  till  Chapter  VIII. 
do  we  arrive  more  particularly  at  England.  That  Chapter 
and  Chapter  IX.  treat  of  the  history  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, the  continuity  of  the  Kingly  Power,  the  origin 
of  Parliaments,  the  relations  of  the  Sovereign  to  his  Parlia- 
ments, &c.  In  Chapter  X.  we  approach  the  catastrophe 
through  a  sketch  of  the  more  recent  history  of  England  and 
especially  her  more  recent  ecclesiastical  history,  bringing 
the  Independents  darkly  to  the  front.  Chapter  XI.  dis- 
cusses the  forms  and  circumstances  of  the  actual  trial  oF 
Charles,  fastening  the  crime  on  the  Independents;  and 
Chapter  XII.  winds  up  the  book  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  King  who  had  been  so  foully 
treated. 

The  pages  of  the  book  throughout  are  well  sprinkled  with 
quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  evidence  of  the 
vast  learning  of  Salmasius.  For  the  rest,  neither  the  style 
nor  the  thought  ever  rises  above  the  level  of  the  specimen 
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already  given.    The  Latin  itself,  though  sufficiently  fluent,  is 
of  a  rather  poor  and  hard  texture,  never  masterly,  never  swel- 
ling or  growing  flexible  with  the  pressure  of  meaning  or  feel- 
ing,  but  proceeding  by  ordinary  repetitive  tricks  of  syntax, 
and   attaining  the  smartness  thought  desirable  by  constant 
recourse  to  a  saucerful  of  such  terms  as  latrones^  caniificesy 
nebulcnes^  and  by  occasional  stereotyped  exclamations  and  inter- 
rogations^ such  as  "  0  tempora  I  0  mores  !  0  natio  !  0  Religio  !  0 
"  Reformatio  I "  "  Ubipietas^  non  dicam  Christiana^  sed  humana  ?  " 
**  ¥lat^  iterumfiat :  tvque,  Deus,  exaudi !  "  Of  real  brain  in  the 
writer,  as  distinct  from  scholarship   and  practice  in  Latin 
watence-making,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence.    The  following 
additional  specimens  are  as  fairly  and  variously  characteristic 
M  any  five  I  could  present : — 

ETiSTOBY  OP  Kingship  in  England. — "  If  we  go  back  to  the 
earliest  known  antiquity,  when    Csesar  came  into  that  Island,  a 
pluTslitj  of  kings  were    in  possession  of  it.      Strabo,  Book  IV., 
writes  of  the  Britons:  bwaartlat  «Vl  irap    alroh.     By  which   he 
means  that  there  was  a  plurality  of  priDcipalities  or  little  king- 
ships  in  that  Island.     When  Csesar  invaded  the    island  Cassive- 
kHUfcus  seems  to  have  been  among  these  chiefs ;  the  boundaries  of 
whofie  Kingdom  irom  the   maritime  states  were  marked  by  the 
nver  Thames.      And  then  the  rest  had  entni&ted  him  with  the 
sapreme  government  and  the  administration  of  the  war.     Pom- 
ponios  Mela  says,  Fert  Britannia  populoSy  regesque  populorum. 
Tacitus,  of  the  Britons  of  his  time,  says,  Olim  reglbus  parebant ; 
i^neper  principes  factionibus  et  studiis  trahuntur.     Osesar,  how- 
ever, i)«  Bell.  GaU.  Book  IV.,  has  the  phrase  Princijram  Britannia  ; 
these  Principes  being  the  Dyna^toe  mentioned  by  Strabo,  admitted 
to  have  been  petty  kings,  each  in  possession  of  some  district  with 
r^  power,  some  of  a  greater,  others  of  a  less.     Tacitus  himself 
^^istiogaishes  the  princes  from   the   kings,   and   the   principality 
^<Qni  the  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  name  Im- 
pwator  applicable  to  the  Prince.     Thus,  Hist.  Book  I.,  a  reyibus 
*•?««  ad  principes  :  i.  e.  Ccesares.     Under  Nero  the  King  of  the 
Iceni  in  the  same  island  was  Prasutagus;  who,  on  his  deathbed, 
"  we  take  the  authority   of  Tacitus,  Annal.  Book   XIV.,  made 
^^sesar  his  heir  and  his   two   daughters,   tcdi   obsequiOy    says  the 
*Oie  author,  ratus  regnum  et  do  mum  sitam  procul  injuria /ore. 
Vwci  contra   venit,  adeo  ut  regnum  per   centurianes,  domus  per 
**'*o«,  veliU  capta  vastarentur.     Which   words  show  his  kingdom 
to  have  been  hereditary,  as  were   those  of  the  others  by  whom 
Britain  was  governed.      And  that  is  also   shown   by  the  words 
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of  Tacitus  concerning  Boadicea,  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  whose 
declaration  was  non  ut  tantis  majanbus  ortam  regnv/m  et  opes, 
verwni  %U  unam  e  vulgo  libertatem  amisaam  ae  veUe  ulcisci.  The 
same  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  brings  before  us,  a  little 
earlier,  domitas  in  Britannia  gentesy  captos  regeSy  et  monstrtUwn 
satis  Vespasi^num,  He  mentions  in  the  same  place  CogidunoBp 
a  King  of  Britain,  to  whom,  he  writes,  the  Eomans  made  a  gifb  of 
certain  cities.  Then  he  adds :  *  Is  ad  7iostram  usque  memoriam 
fidisstmus  manstt,  vetere  ac  jampridem  recepta  Populi  Romani 
consfietvdine,  ut  haberet  instrumenta  servitutis  et  regni.*  When 
Domitian  was  Emperor  Arviragus  reigned  in  Britain,  as  Juyenal 
testifies : — 

'  et  de  temone  Britanno 
Excidit  Arviragus* 

About  that  time,  having  been  wholly  subdued  and  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Province,  it  was  subjected  to  the  Emperors.  While  it 
was  under  the  Empire  it  underwent  several  mutations,  and  more 
than  one  tyrant  tried  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
Emperor :  Lollianus,  Victorinus,  Posthumus,  and  Terricus,  under 
Gallienus ;  Bonosus  and  Proculus,  under  Aurelian ;  Oarausius 
under  Diocletian.  Under  the  later  Emperors  it  lay  open  as  a 
prey  to  very  many  nations,  and  experienced  the  same  fate  aa 
many  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  So  at  length  it 
was  seized  from  the  Romans  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  and 
from  them  by  the  Danes.  Again  from  the  Danes  it  returned  to 
the  Saxons.  Finally  the  Normans  took  it  from  the  Saxons,  under 
the  leadership  of  William,  surnamed  the  Conqueror ;  who  so  sub- 
dued it  as  to  make  it  a  kingdom  for  him  and  his,  who  have  now 
governed  it  for  nearly  six  hundred  years."     Chapter  VIII, 

No  Parliament  before  the  Conquest  : — "  Under  the  Kings 
who  reigned  in  England  before  William  no  trace  is  found  of  a 
Parliament.  They  are  wrong  who  would  have  it  that  under  King 
Edgar  a  Parliament  used  to  be  called  twice  a  year,  and  that  there 
is  proof  of  the  fact  in  his  Laws,  where,  under  the  heading  De 
Comitiisy  one  reads  that  the  Oppidan  meetings  are  held  thrice  a 
year,  but  that  the  most  celebrated  assembly  from  the  whole  Satrapy 
is  held  twice  in  each  year.  But  in  that  chapter  the  subject  is  nc^ 
the  Comitia,  in  the  sense  of  a  General  Convention  of  the  Kingdom 
called  by  the  King,  but  the  Convention  of  any  one  Province,  or 
County,  or  Satrapy,  which  did  then  by  custom  meet  twice  a  year. 
The  sequel  shows  this  plainly,  for  it  orders  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
and  the  Senator,  i.  e.  the  Alderman,  or  Count,  or  Secular  Judge,  to 
be  present  at  that  sort  of  Convention,  the  one  to  exercise  divine, 
and  the  other  human,  rights.  Comitatus  Curia,  or  County  Couriy 
this  sort  of  Assembly  was  commonly  called.  It  was  of  two  kinds. 
One  was  properly  called  by  the  generic  name,  and  was  held  every 
month  by  the  Vice-Count  or  his  deputy  ;  the  other  was  held  twice 
a  year,   at    Easter  and  Michaelmas.      This   latter  was  called  in 
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The  Thume,  becauee  it  used  to  meet  in  rotation  in  each 

o(  ibe  centuries,  or  groups  of  a  hundred,  into  which  the  county 

was    divided.     But  the  Courts    of  the   Centuries,  vernacularly 

ciUed   Tks  Hundreds,  having  been  abolished,  the  meetings,  from 

the  time  of  Edward  III.,  were  held  in  the  chief  county-town." 

Chapter  VIIL 

&GLI8H  PuRITAmSM  AND   ITS  SUBDIYISIONS  UNDEB  EuZABBTH 

ASD  James. — **  It  is  time  to  explain  whence  and  when  there  burst 
fofth  a  sect  hostile  to  Kings  and  impatient  of  all  Qovemment. 
Those  pretty  Pubitans,  as  they  were  then  called,  began,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  come  forth  from  the  darkness  of  Orcus,  and 
faii  to  disturb  the  Church.  Next,  of  course,  the  State.  For 
tbey  are  not  less  pests  to  the  State  than  to  the  Church.  There 
were  three  sorts  of  them :  those  who  separated  themselves  entirely 
from  the  Church  of  England ;  those  who  did  not  wholly  separate 
tbemselves ;  and  those  who,  though  they  did  not  approve  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  Church,  yet  accommodated  themselves  to  it. 
The  last  were  the  best  of  a  bad  lot ;  the  first  the  worst.  I  am 
•shamed  to  repeat  the  names  by  which  they  were  called,  formid- 
able in  their  very  sound :  Separatists,  Nonconformists,  and  Con- 
firmists.  Much  against  my  will  I  have  set  down  these  luminous 
spp^tions.  The  Separatist  folk  were,  moreover,  divided  into  two 
duees,  a  stricter  and  a  laxer,  called  respectively,  after  the  names 
of  their  founders,  Brownists  and  Rohinsonians.  The  name  of  Ikde- 
'*W)KNT8  had  not  yet  been  ventilated."     Chapter  X, 

Thi  Independents  and  theib  Phinciples  : — "  Our  discourse 
JWrt  now  be  of  this  kind  of  cattle,  whence  they  came,  what  their 
wiy,  what  their  discipline,  if  indeed  words  can  suffice  for  the  de- 
■oiption,  when  imder  the  one  name  of  Independents  there  lurks 
*  medley  of  names  and  kinds  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schisms, 
sU  sheltered  by  the  dark  and  spreading  shade  of  saintly  Inde- 
pendency. For  all  who  agree  in  this,  that  they  reject  both 
^esiastical  and  civil  ma^stracy,  love  that  name,  and  are  asso- 
®*ted  as  confederates  by  this  one  bond  of  union,  however  much 
they  may  diflPer  in  other  things.  And  no  wonder.  All  denomi- 
BitiQns  that  dread  public  supervision,  and  know  that  they  cannot 
he  tolerated  by  the  magistrate,  conspire  naturally  for  the  repudia- 
tion of  all  magistracy,  foreseeing  therefrom  nothing  better  or  milder 
"•n  their  own  destruction.  The  same  cause  made  them  perse- 
J*^  the  Bishops  with  a  hatred  quite  Vatinian,  and  declare  ever- 
*!J^ng  war  against  them,  inasmuch  as  they  knew  that  under  the 
%ificopal  rule  they  could  not  continue  to  exist.  This  sect,  there- 
fore, which  wants  liberty  to  be  given  to  all  sects,  schismatic  as 
J^  as  heretical,  glories  in  the  title  of  The  Independents.  I 
^  not  stop  to  make  two  families  of  them  and  distribute  the 
^''etched  folk  into  the  Orthodox  and  the  Fanatics.  Shall  they 
**  Orthodox  to  me  who  treat  the  Fanatics  as  their  own  people, 
^^  only  tolerating  them,  but  cherishing  them  as  bosom  friends  1 
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Whoever  permits  heresy  perpetrates  it  For  what  does  it  matter, 
I  ask,  whether  one  walks  amiss  in  the  doctrine  of  the  &ith  or 
gives  free  scope  to  the  wolves  who  are  peiTerting  the  ways  of 
God  and  depopulating):  the  fold  of  Christ)  ....  Those  truly  can- 
not be  called  Orthodox  who  desire  impunity  for  so  many  who 
have  lapsed  from  rule,  so  many  blasphemers,  so  many  atheists,  to 
whom  also  they  concede  the  power  of  freely  emitting  their  blaa- 
phemies,  opposing  Christianity,  denying  God  himself  Only  the 
other  day  the  King  of  the  Independents,  the  Tyrant  of  England, 
the  enemy  and  parricide  of  his  King  [i.  e.  Cromwell],  when  he  was 
setting  out  with  his  army  from  England  to  Ireland,  would  not  let 
sail  be  set  till,  through  a  partner  in  his  rebellion  and  accomplice 
in  the  parricide,  he  had  caused  public  and  free  profession  of  their 
irrelig^on  to  be  granted  by  Edict  of  Parliament  to  all  the  sects 
and  heresies  and  schisms  with  which  Britain  now  swarms.  The 
Prelatists  alone  are  excluded  from  this  liberty,  which  is  conceded 
to  Antinomians,  who  repudiate  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  to 
Anans,  to  Photinians,  to  Chiliasts,  and  a  thousand  such  fanatical 
oddities."     CJiapter  X. 

Thb  Real  Regicides. — "Thus  was  the  King  of  three  King- 
doms perfidiously,  wickedly,  and  parricidally  beheaded,  on  judicial 
sentence,  by  the  executioner,  two  of  the  Kingdoms  wholly  dis- 
senting, and  nine-tenths  of  the  third  repudiating  the  act,  among 
whom  were  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  all  the  Presbyterians, 
all  the  nobles,  and  the  sounder  and  larger  part  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  soldiers  of  the  Independents  alone,  with  their  officers, 
inhabitants  of  the  one  English  Kingdom  (for  this  pestilence  of 
Independency  is  absent  from  the  other  two),  and  who  make  hardly 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  English  people,  that,  with  inexpiable  cri- 
minality and  by  a  parricide  of  unutterable  violence,  deprived  the 
three  Kingdoms  of  their  one  King,  and  him  of  his  life,  for  no  othor 
cause  than  their  attachment  to  a  sect  in  religion  which  abhon 
royal  government,  and  detests  Kings."     Cluipter  XI. 

Such  was  the  book  which  Milton  had  been  unanimouslj 
deputed  to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was 
not  that  it  could  do  much  harm  at  home.  There  was  no 
English  translation  of  it ;  ^  and  for  those  who  could  read  the 
Latin  there  was  nothing  very  new  in  the  argument.  More- 
over^ the  ignorance  of  English  affairs  shown  in  several  parts 
of  it  must  have  detracted  considerably  from  its  value  in  the 
eyes  even  of  Royalists^  while  the  absoluteness  of  its  doctrine  of 
Royal  Prerogative,  and  its  apologies  for  Prelacy,  in  recanta- 

1  There  was  a  contemporary  edition  12rao.) ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  to 
in  French  {ApologieJioyaie pour  Charles  this  day  there  has  been  any  Engliah 
/.  par  Claude  de  Saumaizef  Paris,  1650,      translation.    Lowndes  mentions  none. 
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tion  of  all  the  author's  previous  utterances  on  that  subject, 

must  have  greatly  vexed  the  Presbyterians.     It  was  abroad 

that  there  would  be  the  mischief.     Even  there,  and  especially 

in  the  Dutch  Republic  where  it  had  been  written,  there  must 

bave  been  many  to  whom  the  slavish  doctrine  of  the  book,  its 

advocacy  of  Absolute  Kingship,  was  positively  oflFensive,  and 

others  who  would  note,  with  small  respect  for  Salmasius,  his 

wheel  of  opinion  on  the  Episcopacy  question.      All  in  all, 

however,  circulating  in  Courts  and  among  those  predisposed 

against  the  English  Commonwealth,  the  book  was  calculated 

to  increase  and  intensify  the  foreign  antipathy  with  which 

the  Commonwealth  had  to  contend.     To  answer  it  effectively, 

theiefore,  might  be  no  unworthy  work  for  Milton ;   and  he 

was  wilUng  to  take  all  pains.     The  mere   reading   of  the 

JDefeniio  Regia  would  furnish  him  with  the  first  necessary 

impressions ;  but  deliberation  would  be  useful,  and  some  larger 

toqnaintance  with  the  other  writings  of  the  famous  man.^ 

His  Le  Primatu  PajkB,  we  may  be  sure,  and  any  other  of  his 

books  m  which  he  had  written  against  Prelacy,  would  be  on 

Milton's  writing  table,  and  doubtless  also,  if  but  for  an  hour's 

iospection^  a  copy  of  the  Exercitationes  in  Solinum,     In  fact, 

&  great  Salmasius  might  expect  soon  to  hear  a  new  opinion 

ibont  himself  and    about   his  writings  generally  from  this 

English  critic.      From   Jan.   1649-50  onwards,   I   seem  to 

ne  Milton's  arm  stretching  itself,  at  every  leisure  moment, 

through  the  air  towards  Leyden,  the  hand  moving  quietly  as 

if  engaged  in  fingering,  with  more  and  more  of  interest,  the 

cnniom  of  the  great  Salmasius. 


*  Silmaaiiis,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
W  not  quite  a  stranger  to  Milton  even 
Mon  the  present  book.  In  the  sixth 
dttpttt  of  Book  I.  of  the  Recuan  of 
Ckink  Gcvemment  (1641—2)  there  is  a 
coBpltmentary  reference  to  Salmasius. 
lljMttbject  of  that  chapter  was  the 
•"■tion  of  moderate  Episcopalians  that 
Bpiio^Mcy  had  been  originally  set  up 
ii  the  Chnrch  for  the  prevention  of 
■^ims ;  ind  Milton,  in  his  discussion, 
^W-  aigaing  that  there  hwl  been  schism 
11  ahuidAiieQ  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 


in  St.  Paul's  time  and  in  the  next  age, 
and  yet  that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  his 
followers  had  set  up  any  government 
there  but  that  of  Presbytery,  had  added, 
"  And  the  same  of  other  churches,  out 
"of  Hermas  and  divers  other  the 
"  scholars  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  late 
"industry  of  the  leame<l  Salmasius 
"appears."  The  reference  is  to  the 
Disseriatio  de  Episcojm  et  Pre^yteria 
of  Salmasius,  published  in  1611  in  reply 
to  the  Jesuit  retavius. 
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akkals  of  the  commonwealth  :  second  tear. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COUNCIL:  ENPORC- 
INO  OF  THE  ENGAGEMENT:  MISCELLANEOUS  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  COUNCIL:  MEASURES 
TO  PLEASE  THE  PRESBYTERIANS  :  THE  TREATY  OF  BREDA 
BETWEEN  CHARLES  II.  AND  THE  SCOTS:  LANDING  OF 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE  IN  SCOTLAND:  HIS  FATE: 
ARRIVAL  OF  CHARLES  II.  IN  SCOTLAND  AS  A  COVENANTED 
KING  :  RECALL  OF  CROMWELL  FROM  IRELAND  TO  COM- 
MAND IN  THE  SCOTTISH  W^AR  :  HIS  RECEPTION  IN  LONDON, 
AND  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GENERALSHIP-IN-CHIEF  FOB 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  :  DECLARATION  OF  WAR  AGAINST 
THE  SCOTS:  NEWS  OF  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  ASCHAM 
AT    MADRID  :    RETIREMENT    OF   FAIRFAX    FROM    PUBLIC 

LIFE:  Cromwell's  invasion  of  Scotland:  davtd 
Leslie's  strategy  on  the  Scottish  side  :  battle  of 
dunbar:  cromwell  in  edinburgh,  and  master  of 

THE  south-east  SCOTTISH  LOW^LANDS  :  DIVISION  OF  THE 
SCOTS  INTO  THREE  PARTIES:  SEVERE  TREATMENT  OF 
CHARLES  BY  THE  ARGYLE  OR  GOVERNMENT  PARTY  :  "  THE 
START,"  AND  ITS  C0NS?:QUENCES  :  BETTER  TREATMENT 
OF  CHARLES:  COALITION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  PARTY 
AND  THE  NORTHERN  ROYALISTS:  REIffONSTBANCE  OF 
THE  WESTERN  WHIGS  :  CROMWELL's  MARCH  WESTWARD : 
LAMBERT'S  ACTION  AT  HAMILTON  :  ALL  SCOTLAND  SOUTH 
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HIB  OOBONATION  AT  SCONE :  AFFAIBS  IN  ENGLAND  : 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  DUNBAB  ON  FOBEIGN 
POWEBS  :  END  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAB  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH,  AND  ELECTION  OF  A  NEW  COUNCIL  OF  STATE. 

JLll  of  the  former  Council  (ante  pp.  12, 18)  were  in  the  Council 

of  State  for  this  year,  except  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^  who  had 

died,  the  Earl  of  Molgrave  and  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  who 

were  set  aside  as  having  kept  aloof  firom  the  last  Council,  and 

Sir  John  Danvers,  whose  re-election  had  been  negatived  by 

forty  votes  to  thirty-four.   The  five  new  members  were  Thomas 

Challonbe,  Esq.,  John  Gukdon,  Esq.,   Colonel  Hbbbbet 

MoKLEY,  Sib  Peteb  Wentwobth,  Knt.,  and  Lobd  Howaed 

<V  ESCBICK. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  New  Council,  Monday, 
Febnuuy  18,  1649-50,  twenty  members  being  present,  and 
Cdonel  Purefoy  in  the  Chair,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Serjeant 
Bndshaw  should  be  President  of  the  Council  fpr  the  year, 
with  the  proviso,  as  before,  that  any  nine  members  of  Council, 
even  in  his  absence,  should  transact  business.  At  the  same 
iMetiiig,  Mr.  Grualter  Frost,  sen.,  having  been  already  re- 
ippointed  General  Secretary  by  the  Parliament  itself,  the 
Council  reappointed  Milton  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Lan- 
goages,  Mr.  Dendy  as  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  Gualter  Frost, 
jmu,  as  assistant  to  his  father,  each  at  his  former  salary. 
A  form  of  oath  of  office  and  secrecy  for  the  Councillors  and 
fliar  emphySs  was  then  agreed  upon;  which,  having  been 
nictioned  by  Parliament,  was  duly  imposed  on  all  concerned 
^  the  course  of  the  next  meeting  or  two.  At  the  meeting 
rfthe  8th  of  March  Peter  Sterry  was  re-appointed  one  of 
^  preachers  to  the  Council,  and  Mr«  Owen,  who  had  re- 
tonied  from  Ireland,  was  conjoined  with  him,  instead  of 
Goodwin,  who  had  just  been  promoted  by  Parliament  (Jan.  8)  to 
^6  Fresidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Owen  and  Sterry 
^'ere  to  have  ^^00  a  year  each,  and  lodgings  in  Whitehall.^ 

A  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Par- 
it^UQent  for  some  time  consisted  in  enforcing  the  Engagement 

^  CouAcU  Order  Books  of  dates  given,  and  Commons  Journals  of  Jan.  8, 164^50. 
VOL.  IV.  N 
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(ante  p.  124).  The  old  Cavalier  party  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  difficulty,  now  that  the  Commonwealth  was  a 
year  established ;  the  Independents  and  Sects,  and  even  the 
mass  of  the  people  generally,  were  very  willing ;  even  John 
Lilbume  succumbed.  He  bad  been  unusually  quiet  since  his 
acquittal  and  release  in  the  preceding  November,  notwith- 
standing a  new  grudge  he  owed  to  Government  for  their 
having  declared  void  his  election,  December  21,  to  be  s 
Common  Councilman  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  he  now 
approved  of  the  Engagement — of  course,  only  in  a  Lilbnmian 
sense,  and  with  explanation  of  that  sense  in  a  pamphlet. 
The  chief  opposition  was  among  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
and  the  more  conscientious  of  the  Anglicans.  Many  of  the 
former,  including  Mr.  Baxter,  preached  against  the  Engage- 
ment ;  and  there  was  even  a  violent  public  protest  against  it 
from  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ministers,  on  the  gronnd 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Covenant  and  imposed  by 
usurpers.  Substantially,  however,  by  good  management,  and 
considerable  indulgence^  the  Engagement  was  made  to  answer 
its  purpose.* 

Amid  much  miscellaneous  business  through  the  next  thiee 
or  four  months^  descending  to  such  matters  as  a  Bill  for  the 
Better  Packing  of  Butter,  the  Excise  on  Home-brewed  Beer, 
and  Rules  against  Contraband  Tobacco  and  Logwood  from 
America^  one  perceives  a  great,  and  indeed  unnatural  and 
overstrained,  anxiety  to  prove  to  the  Presbyterians  that  a 
Government  of  so-called  Sectaries  and  Tolerationists  could  be 
as  watchful,  as  earnest,  for  public  Religion  and  Morality,  as 
the  Scottish  Government  of  the  Kirk  or  any  other  godly 


^  Neal'8  Puritans,  IV.  9  - 11 ;  Com- 
mons Journals,  Dec.  26, 1649 ;  and  Lil- 
burne'a  Engofft^meni  Vindicated  and 
Exphiined,  published  Jan.  22, 1649—60. 
In  this  paper  of  eight  pages,  addressed 
to  Alderman  Tichboume,  Lilbume,  who 
dates  it  **  Dec.  1649,"  rehearses  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  election  to  the  Com- 
mon Council.  He  had  qualified  himself 
by  taking  a  lodging  in  Alderman  Tich- 
boume*8  ward;  and  on  Friday  last 
be  hail  been  summoned  by  the  beadle, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitant,  to  the 
wardmote  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hall,  Christ 


Church.  There  he  bad  been  put  hi 
nomination  by  some  friends,  and  elected 
by  "  a  majority  of  hondf  ** ;  wheravpon 
the  Alderman  had  tendered  him  the 
Engagement.  He  had  consented  to  take 
it  if  be  might  explain  his  grounds ;  the 
Alderman  had  said  that  was  not  the 
business  of  the  day;  bnt,  the  crowd 
crying  out  Hear  him  I  Jlear  himf,  he 
had  gone  on  speaking  till  the  Aldennan 
stopped  him.  He  now  therefore  (hit 
election  having  meanwfaUe  been  decUral 
void)  sends  the  Alderman  hia  reasuns 
on  paper. 
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GoTemment  whatsoever.    On  February  22^  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  Better  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales ;  this  was 
followed,  March  1,  by  an  Act  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  four  Northern  Counties  of  England;   there 
were  subsequent  Acts  and  Resolutions  for  the  same  object  in 
other  English  districts  and  towns,  all  pointing  to  a  compre- 
heiUH?e  National  Act;  and  on  the  8th  of  March  there  was 
a&  express  Act  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
Learning  in  Ireland.    This  last  promised  new  Irish  Colleges, 
and  ordained  the  immediate  despatch  to  Dublin  of  six  selected 
miniftersy  at  J^OO  a  year  each.     Always,  too,  on  sufficient 
oecadon,  the   Parliament,  as  hitherto,  appointed  a   Solemn 
Ofef  of  Thanksgiving  or  of  Fast  and  Humiliation,  as  the  case 
ttifi^ht  be,  with  the  preachers  that  were  to  officiate  before 
itKlf;  and,  though  the  Presbyterian  clergy^  for  the  most 
pari;,  disavowed  these  days,  and  would  preach  and  pray  on 
lioth  sides    of  them,  rather   than   precisely  on  them,  they 
kid,  at  all  events,  the  opportunity.     We  find  also  strong 
Sibbatarian  Resolutions  of  the  House,  with  condemnation 
of  Asti-Sabbatarian    books  (March  1   and   8) ;    we  find  a 
tnnendoua    Act    against   Adultery  and   Kindred    Ofiences 
(Hay  10) ;  there  was  talk  of  a  Bill  against  immodest  dresses 
4)11  women,  face-painting,  black  patches^  &c.  (June  7) ;  and, 
ttoQgh  that  came  to  nothing,  there  was,  by  way  of  amends, 
i  very  strict  Act  of  Penalties  for  the  more  masculine  vice  of 
^nfiune  Swearing  (June  28).     More  significant  still,  there 
Vis  frequent  recognition  of  the  theological  novelties  broached 
n  fte  preachings  or  books  of  the  extreme  Sectaries,  ending 
(Angost  9)  in  an  Act  against   "  several  Atheistical,  blas- 
^'phemous,  and  execrable  opinions."     For  the  promulgation 
of  some  such  the  punishment,  in  case  of  a  second  offence, 
^  to  be  banishment,  and  death  en  return  without  leave. 
Clearly,  in  the  attempt  to  give  a  good  wide  circle  to  Liberty 
^  Opinion,  but  yet  to   draw  a  circumference   somewhere, 
^uliament  was  sorely  tried.     Doubtless,  the  decrees  about 
Morality  and  Religion  expressed  the  real  sentiments  of  many 
rf  the  sterner  Puritans  of  the  Government;  but  one  sees,  I 
'^P^t,  a  factitious  earnestness  on  those  subjects,  on  the  part  of 
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some  at  least,  in  order  to  vie  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
teem  of  the  decent  majority  of  the  English  people.  What  iv 
Henry  Marten's  private  reflections  over  the  Act  of  May  10 

While  some  of  these  measures  of  Home-Government  ^ 
only  coming  to  maturity,  the  Parliament  and  the  Coiinci 
State  were  already  deep  in  a  war  with  the  Scots. 

The  negotiations  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Aig 
Government  of  Scotland,  broken  off  at  the  Hague  in  Ji 
1649,  when  the  initiative  in  Ireland  still  seemed  hopeful,  1 
been  resumed  in  November,  when  Cromwell's  Irish  victoi 
had  ruined  that  project,  and  left  for  Charles  only 
initiative  in  Scotland.  Mr.  George  Winram  of  Liberton,  ( 
of  the  Senators  of  the  Scottish  College  of  Justice,  had  tl 
been  sent  to  Charles  in  Jersey  to  ascertain  his  state  of  mil 
He  had  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  Febma 
1649-50,  with  the  information  that  Charles  was  now  reasc 
able,  and  would  receive  Commissioners  for  farther  treaty 
Breda.  The  Scottish  Parliament,  though  not  unanimoiu 
did  appoint  such  Commissioners — the  Earls  of  Cassilis  i 
Lothian,  with  two  lairds,  and  two  burgesses ;  with  who 
on  the  part  of  the  Kirk,  were  conjoined  three  minist^ 
whom  Baillie  declined  to  be  one.  They  sailed  for  Breda 
the  9th  of  March,  with  instructions  to  treat  for  thirty  di 
and  no  longer,  and  a  warrant  to  borrow  ^€'300,000,  to 
given  to  the  King  if  the  result  were  satisfactory.  Aftei 
hard  struggle^  the  advice  from  the  Queen  Mother  in  Fnu 
being  strongly  in  favour  of  his  yielding  to  all  the  Scott 
conditions,  but  his  own  inclination  and  the  advice  of  m 
of  his  English  Counsellors  being  the  other  way,  Chai 
did  yield.     On  May  x\,  1650,^  he  signed  a  Treaty  at  Bre 


1  Ck)mmoiis  Journals  of  dates  given 
and  of  July  12  and  19,  1650.  Henrv 
Marten  did  oppose  the  Act  of  May  10, 
on  the  grouna  that  the  severity  of  the 
punUhments  would  cause  greater  pre- 
caution against  detection  of  the  crimes, 
and  so  probably  increase  them  (see 
Whitlocke,  under  May  14). 

2  The  upper  of  the  two  figures  for  the 
day  of  the  month  in  this  fractional  way 
of  dating  denotes  the  day  in  Old  Style, 
i.  e.  as  it  was  reckoned  in  England  and 


Scotland;  the  under  denotes  the 
in  New  Style,  i.e.  as  it  was  reckc 
abroad.  There  wati  a  difference  of 
days  between  the  British  and  the  for 
reckoning — the  earlier  date  alwaj) 
presenting  the  British.  As  the  di 
ence  is  sometimes  historically  im 
tant,  but  the  fractional  mode  of  da 
is  perplexing,  I  shall,  in  citing  su 
quent  documents  from  abroad  on 
Breda  business,  date  them  by  the 
Style,  or  the  British  reckoning* 
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pledging  himself  to  uphold  the  Covenant  and  strict  Pres- 
bjteiy  all  the  days  of  his  life,  to  sign  the  Covenant  on  his 
arriTal  in  Scotland^  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
in  all  civil  matters  and  of  the  Kirk  in  all  matters  eccle- 
siastical, to  forbid  from  his  Court  all  persons  excommunicated 
by  the  Kirk,  .and  to  declare  his  regret  for  certain  sins  of  his 
&ther  and  grandfather,  and  for  the  idolatry  of  his  mother* 
Through  the  time  of  the  Treaty  it  had  been  a  great  sorrow 
to  the  Commissioners  that  his  young  Majesty  had  continued 
the  use  of  the  Service-Book  and  his  Episcopal  chaplains,  and 
ttat  there  had  been  "  balling  and  dancing "  almost  every 
night  till  day-break  for  the  Sile  of  Breda.* 

What,  amid  all  this,  of  poor  Montrose,  the  one  man  who 
bad  sworn  that,  if  ever  Charles  did  enter  Scotland,  it  should 
be  with  no  shackles  of  Covenant  or  Presbytery  ?  More  than 
anything  else,  kis  passionate  remonstrances  had  helped  to 
break  off  the  Treaty  at  the  Hague ;  and  no  sooner  had  that 
niptare  taken  place  than  Charles,  seeing  no  possible  harm 
then  from  any  enterprise  of  Montrose,  however  desperate,  had 
wbvested  him  with  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
ttd  Captain-General  of  Scotland  (June  1649).  To  this  there 
bad  been  added  (July  6,  1649)  a  Commission  making  him 
Ambassador  -  Extraordinary  for  Charles  to  the  northern 
Foreign  Powers.  The  consequence  had  been  that,  through 
tte  autumn  of  1649  and  the  winter  of  1649-50,  Montrose 
M  been  shooting  through  the  north  of  Europe,  from  Hol- 
*nd  into  Germany,  thence  to  Poland,  and  so  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden^  inflaming  the  souls  of  princes,  and  arranging  for  a 
^Ittoent  on  Scotland.  Applause  and  encouragement  had  come 
te  him  in  the  course  of  this  tour  from  Charles  himself,  from 
Qoeen  Henrietta  Maria,  from  the  Duke  of  York,  but  chiefly 
^m  the  ex-Queen  of  Bohemia.  One  may  read  with  interest 
yet  her  sprightly  and  womanly  letters  to  her  "  Jamie 
'*  Qisme,"  as  she  called  him,  in  which  she  told  him  how  he 
*lone,  in  the  wretched  coil  of  intrigue  which  was  wound 
roimd  the  young   King,   by  his    mother,   Lauderdale,   and 

^  Btlfonr'g  Annals,   IV.  2  et  seq. ;    Napier's  Montrose,  767 ;   Life  of  Robert 
^^  iWodrow  Society)  p.  226. 
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Hamilton,  seemed  the  man  to  cut  the  knot.  CharWs  ow 
last  letters  to  Montrose,  however,  are  the  most  vital.  '^ 
"  conjure  yon,  therefore,  not  to  take  alarm  at  any  reporti  < 
"  messages  from  others,  but  to  depend  upon  my  kindness  ax 
"to  proceed  in  your  business,"  Charles  had  written  to  hi: 
from  Jersey,  January  12,  1649-60,  after  the  negotiation  wi1 
the  Argyle  Government  had  been  renewed,  sending  him  i 
the  same  time  the  George  and  Riband  of  the  Ghtrter.  ** 
"  pray  continue  your  assistance  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrofle 
Charles  had  written  to  Montrose^s  relative  and  disciple,  tl 
young  Lord  Napier,  at  Hamburg,  on  the  15th  of  April,  aftc 
the  Treaty  at  Breda  had  begun.  When  that  Treaty  was  eon 
eluded,  there  did,  of  course,  go  from  Breda  (May  5)  a  pubh'< 
letter  to  Montrose,  informing  him  of  the  agreement  made 
and  instructing  him  to  persevere  no  longer  in  his  design; 
but  with  that  letter  there  went  a  private  one  from  Cliarles 
softening  the  tenor  of  the  public  one,  and  also  four  specia 
instructions  by  the  bearer  (dated  May '9),  the  first,  second 
and  fourth  of  which  were  couched  in  these  terms:  1.  "Ifyoi 
"find  that  the  prevailing  party  now  in  Scotland  are  no 
"  satisfied  with  the  concessions  I  have  granted  them,  thtn 
"  Montrose  is  not  to  lay  down  arms" ;  2.  "  In  case  my  fiiend 
"  in  Scotland  do  not  think  fit  that  Montrose  lay  down  armi 
"  then  as  many  as  can  may  repair  to  him  " ;  4.  "  You  shal 
"  see  if  Montrose  have  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and, : 
"  he  have,  you  must  use  your  best  endeavour  to  get  them  m 
"  to  be  disbanded."  When  these  letters  were  written  an 
these  instructions  given,  Charles  knew  that  Montrose  was  i 
Scotland,  but  he  did  not  know  all  that  had  happened  then 
The  letter  ordering  Montrose  to  abandon  his  design,  even 
it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  the  private  contradictoi 
instructions,  would  have  been  too  late.^  Before  it  was  sei 
from  Breda,  Montrose  had  worked  out  his  doom. 

The  Orkneys,  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boyalii 
Earl   of  Morton,  by  a   special   grant    to  the   family  froi 

1  Napier's  Montrose,  705  et  seq.,  Maria  and  the  ex-Queen  of  Bohemi 
where  the  letters  to  Montrose  from  are  given  from  the  originala  in  tl 
Charles,  the  Duke  of  York,  Henrietta       Montrose  Charter-room. 
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Charles  I.,  had  been  selected  by  Montrose  as  the  best  point 
for  t  landing  in  Scotland.  Thither  indeed,  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 1649,  by  means  fnmished  him  chiefly  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  had  embarked  a  small  force  of  Germans  and 
Danes,  to  be  under  the  command  of  Morton's  nephew^  the 
Eariof  Kinnoull^  till  he  himself  should  arrive.  Hardly  had 
Aej  landed  when  both  Morton  and  Kinnoull  died^  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other  (November  1649),  so  that  the  little 
foroe  remained  useless  among  the  Orkney-men.  Of  a  second 
foroe,  of  about  1200  men^  with  twelve  brass  guns,  which 
Montrose  had  meanwhile  levied  by  the  help  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein, 
tod  which  he  had  despatched  from  Gottenburg  in  Sweden, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  new  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  brother  and 
SQocessor  of  the  last,  more  than  five-sixths  had  been  lost  by 
shipwreck  and  desertion,  so  that  only  about  200  reached  the 
OAneys  (February  1649-60).  At  length,  crossing  from 
Gottenburg  with  what  more  he  had  collected,  Montrose  had 
^ved  himself,  late  in  March.  O  then  the  bustle  throughout 
w  Orkneys !   That,  however,  was  but  the  rendezvous ;  and 

• 

^  April,  while  the  Treaty  of  Breda  was  going  on,  Montrose 

^  his  whole  motley  army  of  some  1500  Germans,  Danes,  and 

Qrfcnqrmen,  officered  by  refugee  Scots,  with  the  notorious 

''^'J^ado  Sir  John  Urry  as  their  Major-General,  had  passed 

*^  the  mainland,  and   begun   their  southward  course  from 

'^hn  o'  Groats.     Among  their  standards  was  a  great  black 

^*^  for  the  King,  with  a  bloody  head  upon  it,  while  Mont- 

'''^^'s  own  standard  was  of  white  damask,  blazoned  with  his 

^Hwus  device   of  the   lion   rampant   to   spring   the   chasm 

"^'tween  two  rocks,  and  the  explanatory  motto.  Nil  medium, 

A^las !  standards  and  blazons  were  to  be  nearly  all.    Through 

^Q  shires  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland  he  had  advanced,  amid 

o^  towards  the  Highland  material  of  Grants,  Guns,  Mac- 

Kenzies,  and  what  not,  the  explosion  of  which  by  his  presence, 

^  in  his  great  Highland  marches  of  1644-5,  was  the  climax 

of  hig  calculations.     Somehow  this  time  the  material  would 

^^t  explode.     The  Seaforth  Mackenzies  did  not  rise  in  front 

of  him  •  the  nearer  natives  gazed  at  the  gpreat  black  flag  with 
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the  bloody  head,  and  then  only  fled  in  horror;  the  Es 
Sutherland  was  on  the  alert  to  protect  his  r^on;  I 
Leslie's  army,  which  had  marched  north-west  from  Bre 
was  not  now  far  off.  A  detachment  from  it,  at  least 
much  nearer  than  Montrose  ima^ned.  On  Saturday, . 
27,  he  was  lying  at  Corbiesdale,  in  Strathoikel^  North  ] 
shire,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Archibald  Strachan,  w. 
body  of  Leslie's  horse,  fell  upon  him  by  an  adroit  ambue 
and  there  was  a  repetition  of  Philiphaugh.  Much  w 
Among  the  killed  were  eleven  officers,  including  the  stant 
bearer,  Menzies  of  Pitfoddels ;  nearly  all  the  rest  were  ; 
prisoners,  including  Viscount  Frendraught,  Major-Ge 
Urry,  and  about  thirty  other  officers;  Montrose  himself, 
had  been  wounded,  and  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull, 
among  the  few  that  escaped.  For  a  day  or  two  the  fngi 
wandered  up  the  banks  of  the  Oikel,  Montrose  first  abai 
ing  his  horse,  then  throwing  away  his  cloak,  sword,  seal 
Star  of  the  Garter,  and  at  last  changing  dresses  with  a  £ 
land  peasant.  They  were  half-starved  when  they  reache 
country  of  Assynt,  and  there  Kinnoull,  who  could  moi 
further,  was  lefb  to  die  among  the  hills,  while  Montrose 
on  to  his  fate.  Taken,  May  4,  by  Macleod  of  Assynt, 
his  friend,  he  was  delivered  up  to  Leslie  at  Tain,  and  tl 
conveyed  towards  Edinburgh  in  most  miserable  plight 
by  ropes  to  a  small  Highland  pony,  and  still  wearing 
ragged  dark-reddish  plaid  he  had  borrowed  from  the  pec 
At  one  stage  of  the  journey,  passing  Kinnaird  Uouw 
seat  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Southesk^  he  sav 
of  his  children.  Having  been  provided  by  friendly  har 
Dundee  with  all  necessaries,  he  was  in  a  g^rb  more  befi 
his  rank  when  he  entered  Edinburgh.  This  was  on  Satn 
May  18.  That  day  all  the  city  was  astir  to  see  J 
Graham,  the  excommunicated  and  already  condemned  tr 
whose  sentence  had  been  decreed  in  Parliament  the 
before,  brought  first  from  Leith  to  Holyrood  and  the  Ci 
g^te,  mounted  on  a  cart-horse,  and  then  from  the  Canon 
up  the  High  Street,  to  the  Tolbooth,  tied  bareheaded 
chair  on  a  cart  drawn  by  four  horses^  the  hangman  r 
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dn   the  foiemost,  while  a  row  of  the  minor  prisoners  from 
Corbiesdale,  big   Sir  John  Urry  conspicuous  among  them, 
marclied  two  and  two  in  front.     Of  the  next  three  days 
whut;  minute  accounts  by  contemporaries  in  historic  prose, 
and  -what  later  representations  by  Scottish  poets  and  painters, 
worsIiipperB  of  Montrose !    One  sees  him  most  distinctly  on 
Monday  the  20th,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Parliament 
to   receive  his  sentence^  "in  a  suit  of  black  cloth,  and  a 
**  scarlet  coat  to  his  knee,  lined  with  crimson  taffeta^  on  his 
"head  a  beaver  hat  and   silver  band,"  unmoved  and  un- 
daunted, save  that  several  times  he  "  rolled,  his  eyes  alongst 
"all  the  comers  of  the  house,"  and  that  he  looked,  as  the 
sanae  spectator  thought,  "  somewhat  pale,  lank-faced,   and 
"  hairy."     The  next  day,  Tuesday  the  21st  of  May,  1650,  the 
sentience  was  executed.     Having  walked,  in  a  splendid  dress 
of  scarlet  and  silver  lace,  from  the  Tolbooth,  a  little  down  the 
High  Street,  to  the  Cross,  Montrose  was  hanged,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  very  high  gibbet  erected  there, 
witli  bis  Biography  by  Wishart  tied  round  his  neck.     After 
he  had  hung  for  three  hours,  his  head  was  cut  off,   to  be 
exposed  on  a  spike  at  the  Tolbooth^  and  his  legs  and  arms,  to 
be  Gent  to  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Stirling;  and  then, 
as  be  had  given  no  satisfaction  to  the  ministers  who  had  been 
ixHsessant  in  their  attendance  on  him  in  his  last  days,  his 
limbless  trunk  was  buried  by  the  hangman's  men  at  the  foot 
of  another  gibbet  in  the  heath  called  Boroughmuir.^ 

No  satisfaction  of  any  kind,  indeed,  had  the  dead  man 
given.  He  had  pleaded  the  late  King's  commission  and 
wthority  for  his  acts  in  his  former  enterprise  and  the  com- 
Biiasion  and  authority  of  Charles  II.  for  his  acts  in  the  new 
one;  but,  though  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda  can  have 
'ewhed  him  only  after  his  capture,  and  first  fully  in  Edin- 
'^^b,  any  reflections  he  may  have  had  on  the  young  Stuart's 
<^duct  to  himself  in  that  matter  remained  unuttered.  He 
"*d  been  warned,  indeed,  by  Argyle  and  the  rest  to  be  careful 

}  Btlfoup'g  Annals,  IV.  8—22 ;   Na-  Spotswood,  one  of  liis  fellow  captives 

S^B  Montrose,  72a— 809.    Sir  John  of  Corbiesdale  ;  and   others  of  Hon- 

^"7  Wis  beheaded  at  the  Cross  of  trose*s  following  suffered. 
*^bMgh,  May  2»,  with  a  Captain 
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of  speaking  to  the  young  King's  disadvantage;  and,  whether 
on  account  of  the  warning  or  without  needing  it,  he  had,  in 
his  various  speeches,  said  not  a  word  to  prejudice  Charles's 
chances  from  the  Breda  Treaty.  "  It  is  spoken  of  me,"  had 
been  part  of  his  address  on  the  seafifold,  '*  that  I  would  blame 
"the  King.  God  forbid  I  For  the  late  King,  he  lived  a 
"  saint,  and  died  a  martyr :  I  pray  God  I  may  end  as  he  did ; 
"if  ever  I  could  wish  my  soul  in  another  man's  stead,  it 
"  should  be  in  his.  For  his  Majesty  now  living,  never  any 
"people,  I  believe,  might  be  more  happy  in  a  King.  His 
"  commands  to  me  were  most  just,  and  I  obeyed  them."  Be- 
sides this  final  proclamation  of  the  boundless  Royalism  which 
he  had  made  his  creed,  the  sole  political  testament  he  had  left 
lay  perhaps  in  a  few  words  in  his  interview  with  the  depu- 
tation of  clerical  inquisitors  who  had  waited  on  him,  in  the 
Tolbooth,  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk,  the  day 
before  his  death.  Charged  by  them  with  breach  of  the  Cove- 
nant, he  had  distinguished,  as  on  former  occasions,  between 
the  National  Scottish  Covenant,  which  he  had  subscribed  and 
served,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  he  had 
never  subscribed.  "  The  Covenant  which  I  took,^'  he  said,  "  I 
"  own  it  and  adhere  to  it :  Bishops,  I  care  not  for  them ;  I 
"  never  intended  to  advance  their  interest."  And  so,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  a  sort  of  Presbyterian  after  all,  this  most 
blazing  Royalist  of  his  time  had  gone  out  of  the  world. 
Imaging  the  mode  of  his  death,  he  had  penned  in  the  Tol- 
booth of  Edinburgh  this  metrical  prayer : — 

"Let  them  bestow  on  every  airt  a  limb; 
Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 
To  Thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake; 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake, 
Scatter  my  ashes,  strew  them  in  the  air  ! 
Lord,  since  Thou  kuow'st  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeful  Thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  Thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just."  * 

>  Balfour,  IV.  19—22  ;  Napier,  787  teenth  century,  has  undoubtedly  been 

and  796. — It  is  worth  remarking  that,  Knox    and   Presbyterianisin,  yet   this 

though  the  real  backbone  of  Scottish  would  hardly  be  learnt  from  Scottiah 

history,  the  massive  and  prevalent  tra-  Poetry  and  Art.    They  have  found  their 

dition  of  the  national  life,  since  the  six-  national  themes  and  heroes  rather  in 
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On  Saturday,  May  25,  foar  days  after  the  execution  oF 
Montrose,  there  were  read  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  letters 
from  Charles  II.  at  Breda,  dated  May  12,  '*  showing  that  he 
was  heartily  sorry  that  James  Graham  had  invaded  this 
kingdom,  and  how  he  had  discharged  him  from  doing  the 
sane,  and  earnestly  desiring  the  Estates  of  Parliament  to 
*'  do  himself  that  justice  as  not  to  believe  that  he  was  acces- 
*'  sory  to  the  said  invasion  in  the  least  degree."    Argyle  con- 
firmed this  from  private  letters,  with  the  addition  that  "  his 
*'  Majesty  was  noways  sorry  that  James  Graham  was  defait, 
*'  in  respect  he  had  made  that  invasion  without  and  contrary 
*•  to  his  command."    There  was  produced  also  a  duplicate  of 
his  Majesty's  Breda  missive  to  Montrose  ordering  him  to  dis- 
band.   It  was,  of  course,  the  public  one,  of  date  May  5,  never 
received  by  Montrose,  and  in  fact  not  dispatched  from  Breda 
till  Montrose  was  already  a  prisoner  and  his  invasion  in  ruins. 
The  very  day  he  had  been  brought  to  Edinburgh,  the  bearer 
of    that  dispatch.  Sir  William  Fleming,  with  a  pass  from 
Charles  II.,  "for  our  particular  affairs,"  dated  from  Breda, 
May  10,  was  already  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  dispatch  in  his 
pocket,  and  also  the  less  presentable  accompaniments.     Did 
Argyle  know  all,  or  could  he  only  guess  ?    In  either  case,  and 
in  any  case,  what  a  pack  of  Presbyterian  half-hypocrites  the 
Ai^le  Government  had  become !    In  the  name  of  Knox,  and 
m  the  name  of  Henderson,  they  were  engaged  in  jugglery 
which  the  soul  of  either  would  have  abhorred;  nor,  among 
*oe  thousand  parish-ministers   surrounding  them,  was  there 
^^y  genuine  successor  of  Knox  or  Henderson  to  tell  them 
^"*t  fact  scourgingly,  or  to  sway  them  towards  a  truthful 


-'^  picturesque  side-spurta,  eddies,  or 

'«niporary  back-tides  of  the  real  stream 

r~*»  g.    HoDtroAe's    exploits,    ClaTer- 

S??^*8,  the  Jacobite  Rebellious,  and 

J^^  Charlie.   Sir  Walter  Scott  helped 

J^^y  to  this  substitution  of  the  ex- 

^Ptional  for  the  normal  in  the  artistic 

JJ'^'J^ntation  of  Scottish  history  ;  but 

^J®  Hterary  habit  is  older  than  his  time, 

^**  ••n  investigation  of  its  causes  might 

|j^^2^Uiou8.    Is  it  that,  Calvinism  and 

^v^^^yterianism     never     having     be- 

tkK^'^*^  Art,  the  vieta:  caueoe  of  Scot- 

•*     history   have    hitherto    actually 


bred  more  singers  and  painters  than  the 
cau»a  victrixl  or  is  it  that  the  facts 
and  feelings  of  the  victa:  caiucp  have, 
by  their  very  nature,  hitherto  suited 
most  singers  and  painters  best,  what- 
ever their  parentage  and  ancestry  ?  One 
sees  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  ten- 
dency to  vote  the  kilt  to  be  the  tit  garb 
of  Scotchmen  universally  when  they 
would  idealize  their  nationality.  Do 
not  Scotchmen  in  all  whose  ancestry 
there  was  not  a  kilt,  and  who  have  no 
right  to  the  garb  but  what  taste  may 
give,  now  wear  it  on  state  occasions  i 
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path.     Scotland  had   made  her  Treaty   of  Breda,  and  was 
expecting  her  sovereign.^ 

He  arrived,  with  three  ships,  at  Speymouth  on  the  Moray- 
shire coast  on  Sunday,  June  23,  a  month  after  the  death  of 
Montrose.  There  came  with  him  the  young  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  Viscount  Grandison,  Lord 
Wentworth,  Lord  Wilmot,  and  others  of  his  English  cour- 
tiers, and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
the  two  banished  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  Engagement  of  164f8, 
besides  the  Earls  of  Cassilis  and  Lothian,  Mr.  John  Living- 
stone, parish-minister  of  Ancram  in  Roxburghshire,  and  the 
other  Scottish  Commissioners,  lay  and  clerical^  who  had  made 
the  Breda  Treaty.  The  variety  of  company  on  shipboard  was 
full  of  meaning.  Charles  had.  in  fact,  tried  to  baulk  the  Scot- 
tish Government  by  making  his  voyage  before  it  had  been 
arranged  whom  he  should  bring  with  him.  Fresh  instrnc- 
tions  on  this  very  point  had  been  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
at  Breda,  with  intimation  that  the  Treaty  would  even  then  be 
given  up  if  Charles  did  not  comply ;  but  Charles  had  evaded 
the  question  by  being  already  on  shipboard  with  the  English 
and  Scottish  courtiers  most  objected  to,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, after  much  consultation,  had  thought  it  best  to  go 
with  him,  either  to  settle  the  question  during  the  voyage,  or 
to  leave  it  to  be  settled  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Livingstone,  indeed, 
who  took  a  stronger  view  of  the  case,  and  had  resolved  to 
remain  in  Holland,  rather  than  return  with  the  King  in  soch 
bad  company,  had  been  brought  on  board  and  detained  there 
only  by  stratagem.  Nevertheless  it  was  this  Mr.  Livingstone, 
on  shipboard  with  Charles  against  his  own  will,  that  mainly 
helped  to  amend  matters,  as  far  as  they  could  be  amended, 
before  Charles  set  foot  in  Scotland.  There  was  much  discus- 
sion during  the  voyage,  with  the  exchange  of  written  papers ; 
but  all  seemed  wrong,  and  the  Commissioners  were  in  the 
worst  of  humours.  What  was  their  surprise,  therefore,  when 
on  Friday  the  21st,  before  they  were  in  sight  of  Scotland,  they 

*  Balfour,  IV.  24—25  ;  Napier,  764 —  very  forcibly  the  significance  of  their 

766 ;  Whitlocke,  of  date  May  18, 1650.  dates,  though  with  some  condusions  of 

Mr.  Napier,  who  has  quoted  all  the  his  own. 
documents  in  his  narrative,  brings  out 
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were  told  bj  Charles  that  he  was  ready  to  subscribe  and  swear 
to  the  Covenant.     This  was  actoally  more  than  the  Argyle 
Government  had  demanded,  for  they  had  required  only  that 
he  would  acknowledge  and  uphold  the  Covenant,  and  take  it 
personally  in  Scotland  if  the  Kirk  should  see  fit.     Perhaps  he 
hoped,  by  this  excess  of  concession,  to  obtain  indulgence  in 
ike  matter  of  his  choice  of  courtiers.     At  all  events  Mr. 
Liyingstone  took  care  that,  if  he  would  sign  the  Covenant, 
he  should  do  it  thoroughly.     Precisely  on  that  Sabbath-day, 
June  23,  when  the  ships  were  off  Speymouth,  and  Charles 
had  his  first  view  of  Scottish  scenery,  Livingstone  preached 
before  him  and  read  to  him,  slowly  and  deliberately,  both 
the  Covenants.     Even  on  that  morning  it  had  been  signified 
that  the  King  might  like  to  qualify  his  oath  by  a  word 
or  two  respecting  its  application  to  England;   but  Living- 
stone had  stopped  the  proposal.    At  the  very  last,  "seeing 
'*  both  the  King  and  they  were  in  some  heat  and  distemper 
"by  their  debating  and  disputing,"  Livingstone   suggested 
tt©  postponement  of  the  ceremony  to  the  next  day.     But 
then  it  was  Charles's  turn  to  be  peremptory.      He  would 
s^S^  and  swear  at  once,  and  have  it  over.     And  so,  on  the 
Morayshire  coasts  it  was  done,  the  ship  riding  at  anchor.^ 

The  Covenanted  King  stepped  ashore  on  Monday  the  24th 
^  June  and  began  his  progress  southwards.  On  the  27th 
he  Was  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  saw  one  of  Montrose's  limbs 
^  the  Justice  Port ;  Sunday  the  29th  he  spent  at  Kinnaird 
Boose,  where  Montrose  had  taken  leave  of  his  children ;  on 
J^y  1  he  was  in  Dundee;  and,  after  some  days  at  St. 
•^^^drew's,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Falkland  Palace,  July 
^*  fiy  this  time  the  question  of  his  Household  and  the  Com-* 
Potion  of  his  Court  had  been  settled.  Parliament  had  made 
^  a  pretty  numerous  list  of  persons,  with  Hamilton  and 
**uderdale  at  their  head,  who  were  to  be  removed  from 
•'^tit  him;  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain  Buckingham, 
"Outworth,  Wilmot,  and  some  other  Englishmen,  as  gentle- 
JQou  of  the  Bedchamber,  with  his  physician.  Dr.  Eraser,  and 

*  Balfour^B  Annalfl,  IV.  41  et  seq. ;  Life  of  Robert  Blair  (Wodrow  Society), 
227—230. 
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other  named  attendants.     And  thus  the  witty  Buckingham 
and  Charles  together  had  those  first  experiences  of  theirs  in 
pure  Presbyterian  ways  which  were  to  be  matter  of  jocular 
reminiscence  and  uproarious  mimicry  between  them  in  future 
years.    From  Charles's  landing  to  his  arrival  at  Falkland  th^re 
had  been  ministers  incessantly  about  him,  inspecting  him, 
correcting  him,  instructing  him,  "  using  much  freedom  with 
him  " ;  and  the  names  of  the  Reverend  men,  with  the  texts  they 
preached  from,  may  be  recovered  yet  by  the  curious.   At  Falk- 
land there  was  a  special  reinforcement  of  the  clerical  part  of  his 
Court  in  the  persons  of  three  ministers  of  peculiar  celebrity, 
sent  by  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk  (July  6);   and,  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  having  met  in  Edinburgh,  with  Mr.  An- 
drew Cant  for  Moderator,  a  few  days  afterwards  (July  10), 
"  a  very  kind  and  loving  letter  "  went  from  the  King  to  that 
body,  which  they  reciprocated  with  joy  over  his  happy  return, 
and  with  a  deputation  of  three  more  ministers  to  Falkland 
'^to  congratulate  his  home-coming  and   to  motion  his   re- 
*'  newing  of  the  Covenant."     The  signing  on  shipboard  was 
good  so  far;   but  would  he  not  gratify  his  subjects  by  re- 
peating the  Act  where  he  now  was,  in  the  heart  of  Scotland, 
and  in  one  of  his  own  royal  palaces?^ 

In  England,  watching  all  this  in  Scotland,  one  thing  had 
been  settled  long  ago.  Cromwell  must  be  recalled  from  Ire- 
land, to  take  the  management  of  the  now  greater  business  with 
the  Scots.  As  early  as  January  8,  requests  from  Parliament 
had  been  sent  to  him  to  come  over  when  he  could ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  April,  when  the  Treaty  of  Breda  was  in  progieai, 
the  desire  had  been  repeated  more  urgently.* 

By  that  time  Cromwell  had  brought  affairs  in  Ireland  into 
such  order  that  he  might  entrust  the  farther  care  of  them 
to  others.  Having  opened  his  new  campaign  in  Januaiy 
1649-^0,  he  had  added  fresh  successes  to  those  of  the  previous 
year.  Chief  among  these  had  been  his  reduction  of  Kilkenny, 
the  central  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  confederacy  (March 
28).    One  other  service,  however,  Cromwell  thought  necessary 

^  Balfour,  IV.  65  et  seq.  and  82  et         <  Commons  JounuJs  of  dates  giTeo. 
seq. ;  Life  of  Blair,  230^232. 
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befove  be  left.     This  was  the  redaction  of  Clonmel,  defended 

by  Hogfa  O'Neile,  a  son  of  the  late  Owen  Roe  O'Neile.   Great 

exertions  were  made  by  Ormond  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 

and  O'Neile's  own  defence  was  more  obstinate  and  brave  than 

anything  Cromwell  had  yet  encountered  in  Ireland.     It  was 

not,  therefore^  till  the  9th  of  May  that  the  place  was  taken, 

•ad  tiien  only  after  a  storm,  and  with  honourable  terms  to 

Ae  inhabitants.     The  siege  of  Waterford  would  have  been 

Cromweirs  next  business ;  but  that,  and  the  government  of 

Iireknd  generally,  he  resolved  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his 

■on-in-Uw  Ireton.     In  the  preceding  December  Ireton  had 

keen  appointed  by  Parliament  to  the  Presidency  of  Munster ; 

ttd  now  Cromwell,  still  retaining  the  titular  Lord-Lieutenancy 

^IreUnd,  commissioned  him  as  his  Deputy  in  that  supreme 

^^ffioe.    There  was  still  a  remnant  of  the  Rebellion  ;  but,  for 

*^  most  part,  the  country  had  been  effectively  reduced,  and 

•Ij^eady  there  had  begun,  with  CromweU's  encouragement^  that 

^^Mt  emigration  of  Roman  Catholic  officers  and  soldiers  which 

^^^8  to  recruit  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  and  transmit 

Irish  blood,  with  Irish  fighting  ability,  and  Irish  names,  some 

of   them  most  honourably,  in  the  history  of  those  Catholic 

lands.! 

Cromwell  was  back  in  London  on  the  31st  of  May,  amid 

Mackmations  of  welcome  all  along  a  procession  of  prearrange 

KTemony,  which  formed  itself  at  Hounslow  and  ended  at 

Whitehall.    Three  months  before  (Feb.  25)  Parliament  had 

▼oted  him  the  best  part  of  this  Palace,  known  as  the  Cockpit, 

for  his  mansion  so  l<»ig  as  he  liked,  with  St.  James's  House 

Wd  Spring  Grarden  in  addition,  and  the  command  of  St. 

James's  Park.    On  the  4th  of  June  he  was  in  his  place  in  the 

House,  receiving  thanks   for  his   g^eat  services  in   a  most 

doquent  oration  by  the  Speaker;  and  on  the  1 1th  he  gave 

^  Urge  narrative  to  the  House  of  events  in  Ireland,  with  his 

^W8  of  the  requirements  of  that  country.     Thenoeforward, 

however,  through  the  rest  of  June,  there  was  little  said  of 

*Ciriyle»s  Cromwell,  IL  9d— 151  ;  On  this  latter  date  Parliament  confinned 
Wjdwin,  IIL 168 — 162 ;  CJommons  Jour-  Crom well's  appointment  of  Ireton  to  be 
**'•  of  Dm.  i,  1^9  and  July  2, 1650.      liU  Deputy  Lord-Lieutenant. 
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Ireland^  and  the  thoughts  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Council  oi 
State  were  turned  to  Scotland.  Here,  however,  there  was  • 
temporary  difficulty.  The  wish  of  the  Government,  and  of 
none  more  earnestly  than  Cromwell,  was  that  Fairfax,  still 
the  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth, 
should  undertake  the  war  with  the  Scots  in  that  continued 
capacity,  lending  it  the  countenance  of  his  great  and  virtooos 
name,  while  Cromwell  should,  as  heretofore,  do  the  real  work 
as  Fairfax's  second  in  command.  This  was  actually  arranged 
by  Parliament,  June  12,  and  Fairfax  accepted  the  arrange^ 
ment.  Soon,  however,  his  own  meditations  and  the  influenoe 
of  his  Presbyterian  wife  raised  scruples  in  his  mind.  A  de- 
fensive war  against  a  Scottish  invasion  of  England  he  was 
most  willing  to  head ;  but  was  it  not  something  very  different 
that  was  now  proposed  ?  Most  certainly  it  was !  Weighing 
all  the  intelligence  that  had  come  from  Scotland,  Cromwell 
and  the  other  chiefs  had  concluded  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
wait  for  a  Scottish  invasion  of  England,  and  that  the  right 
method  would  be  to  assume  war  as  already  declared  by  the 
Scots,  and  march  north  at  once  to  plant  the  scene  of  it  *^iii 
their  own  bowels."  Fairfax  could  not  reconcile  this  to  hifl 
conscience,  or  to  his  interpretation  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  He  resigned  his  commission  ;  and  on  the  26th  ol 
June  Cromwell  became,  for  the  first  time,  Captain-Genera] 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  of  England.  Ob 
the  same  day  Parliament  voted  a  Declaration  of  the  Reasoiu 
for  the  Expedition  into  Scotland ;  and  three  days  afterwardf 
(June  29),  when  Charles  II.  had  been  nearly  a  week  in  Soot- 
land,  Cromwell  began  his  northward  march.  His  arm} 
consisted  of  7500  foot  and  3500  horse,  commanded  undei 
him  by  Lieutenant-General  Charles  Fleetwood,  Major-Genera^ 
Lambert,  Commissary-General  Whalley,  and  Monk,  Pride 
and  Robert  Overton,  among  the  Colonels.  Before  he  went  i1 
had  been  arranged  that  Harrison  should  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  England  during  his  absence,  and  that  Skippoi 
should  command  in  London.  With  special  trouble  oi 
Cromwell's  part,  it  had  also  been  arranged  that  Ludlovi 
should  go  to  Ireland  as  Lieutenant-General   under   Ireton 
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and  to  be  one  of  Ireton's  fellow-Commissioners  in  the  Irish 
Civil  Government.^ 

Daring  Cromwell's  month  in  London,  one  very  serious 
pieceof  news  had  been  received  from  abroad.  Mr.  Anthony 
Ascham,  whom  we  saw  accredited,  by  Milton's  Latin  letters 
of  February  4,  1649-50,  as  Envoy  from  the  Commonwealth 
to  Spain,  had  shared  the  fate  of  Dorislaus.  He  had  just 
irriTed  in  Madrid,  where,  notwithstanding  the  vehement 
remonstrances  of  Hyde  and  Cottington,  the  Spanish  King 
bid  consented  to  receive  him,  and  he  was  dining  at  an  inn, 
which  he  had  made  his  quarters  till  a  house  could  be  pro- 
vided, when  (June  6  in  foreign  reckoning.  May  27  in  English) 
nx  English  refugees  entered  the  room  and  stabbed  him  dead, 
aod  also  his  Spanish  interpreter.  The  assassins,  one  of  whom, 
to  tiie  consternation  of  Hyde  and  Cottington,  was  their  own 
servant,  Harry  Progers,  then  went  for  refuge  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador's,  but,  being  denied  admittance,  took  sanctuary 
in  the  nearest  church.  The  Spanish  Government  concerned 
thenselves  so  far  as  even  to  threaten  Hyde  and  Cottington 
in  pretty  round  terms,  at  the  same  time  securing  Ascham's 
goods  and  papers,  and  giving  his  Secretary  a  guard  till  he 
ttmid  return  to  England.  The  news  came  to  London  on  the 
19th  of  June,  and  the  indignation  was  great.  One  effect  of 
%  and  of  contemporary  news  of  secret  movements  among 
tbe  English  Royalists  in  prospect  of  the  Scottish  war,  was 
tbat  Parliament  resolved  to  retaliate  by  bringing  to  trial  for 
their  lives  several  eminent  delinquents  that  had  been  for 
■one  time  in  detention  in  various  prisons.  Six  were  selected 
(Jane  28 — July  4),  of  whom  one  was  Sir  William  Dave- 
naat  the  poet.  He  had  been  recently  taken  at  sea  on  his 
^y  to  Virginia,  whither  he  was  conducting  a  number  of 
ftwich  artificers,  chiefly  weavers,  much  wanted  in  that 
*<A)iiy,  Steps  were  taken  for  trying  him  and  the  other 
Svo  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  meanwhile  they 
•V  Mi  jail.* 

*Cirfyle»8  Cromwell,  II.   148,  and  »  Thurloe,  I.  148—151;  Clarendon, 

l»-7 ;  Commons  Journals   of   days  747 — 8 ;  Whitlocke,  June  20  ;  Commons 

poi»ind  of  July  2 ;  Whitlocke,  June  Journals,  June  28  and  July  3  and  4  ; . 

a;  UdloVB  Memoirs  (1698}  314—323.  CouncU  Order  Book,  July  2 ;  Wood's 

VOL  IV.  O 
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Before  following  Cromwell  into  Scotland,  we  must  rest  a 
moment  on  the  retirement  of  Fairfax.     His  resignation  of  the 
Commandership-in-Chief,  rather  than  head  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  and  an  offensive  war  against  Charles  II.  in  that 
country,  was  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  a  secession  from  all  active 
share  thenceforward   in   the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth.    He  had  adhered  to  the  Commonwealth,  on  principles 
of  honour  and  expediency,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
though  with   the  express  understanding  that   he  had  not 
approved  of  that  act;   he  had,  by  CromwelVs  persuasions, 
accepted  his  nomination  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  Firsts- 
Council  of  State ;  he  had  attended  occasionally  in  that  CounciL^ 
of  State  and  in  the  next,  living  a  good  deal  in  London,  anA. 
taking  part  in  political   affairs,    though   less   assiduous  im. 
those  than   in    the    duties  of  his  Commandership-in-Chie^ 
or,  as  we  should  now  say^  his  duties  at  the  Horse*6uards. 
Apparently^  however,  his  heart  had  never  been  quite  at  ease 
so  near  the  centre  of  the  new  English  Republic  which  his 
generalship  had  helped  to  create.     Lady  Fairfax,  it  seemSj 
had  been  less  at  ease ;  and  her  influence,  in  the  crisis  of  Jane 
1650,  had  at  last  decided  him.     It  was  Cromwell  thenceforth 
that  was  to  be  even  nominally  the   military   head   of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  he  had  been  actually  for  a  long  time  its 
highest   military  hero;    and   Fairfax,  though   twelve   yean 
younger  than  Cromwell,  was  to  lead  thenceforth  the  life  of  a 
retired  English  nobleman.     What  could  be  more  pleasant? 
He  had  bis  great  estates  and  fine  houses  in  his  native  York- 
shire,  especially  his   newly-built    brick    mansion    of  Nun- 
appleton,  with  its  central  hall,  fifty  yards  long,  its  two  wing% 
its  many  rooms  with'  marble  mantelpieces,  its  flower-gardens, 
its  stables,  its  noble  park  of  oaks  stretching  away  to  the 
north  and  full  of  deer,  and  a  rich  country  all  round,  dotted 
with   the   seats  of  his   neighbours  and    dependents.     And, 
though  he  was  but  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  war  .had  been 
hitherto  the  occupation  of  his  life,  and  in  the  field  it  had  been 

Ath.  III.  805.  A  vote  was  taken,  July  3,  and  the  Speaker  gave  bis  casting  vote 
whether  Davenant  should  be  one  of  the  in  Davenaut's  favour.  Next  day,  how- 
six  to  be  tried.  The  Veas  and  the  Noes  ever,  it  was  resolved^  after  all^  to  try 
were  e^ual^  twenty-seven  on  both  sides ;  him. 
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obeerred  that  he  was  no  mere  mechanical  soldier  that  could 
marshal  his  men  coolly,  but  one  on  whom  the  battle-phrenzy 
vould  come  as  powerfully  at  some  moments  as  on  Cromwell 
Imnself^  yet  there  was  much  in  his  nature  that  made  seclusion 
BOW  and  a  change  of  habits  &r  from  unwelcome.     He  was 
a  man  of  scholarly  and  literary  tastes,  fond  of  books  and 
engravings,  a  virtuoso  in  coins  and  medals,  and  not  without 
a  oertsun  thoughtful  and  philosophic  vein,  which  he  could  melt 
into  thickish  verse  when  he  pleased.     Adieu,  then,  to  London 
and  public  affairs,  and  hey  for  Nunappleton  House^  with  one's 
libraiy  round  one,  a  daily  walk  round  the  stables  or  through 
^  glades  of  the  park,  or  a  ride  over  the  country  to  visit 
neighbours^  always  returning  for  readings  in  the  evening, 
and,  if  there  were  no  other  company,  the  society  of  Lady 
Fairfax  and  Little  Moll  I    For  by  this  name  Lord  and  Lady 
faii&x  called  their  only  child,  Mary,  now  just  twelve  years 
of  age.    Her  education  was  to  be  one  of  Fair&r's  chief  cares 
and  pleasures  at  Nunappleton;    and,  to   assist  him,  more 
especially  in  teaching  her  languages^  he  had   secured  the 
eenrioes  of  a  very  fit  tutor,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  in  time. 
It  seems  to  have  been  shortly  after  Fairfax's  resignation  of 
Us  command  at  the  end  of  June  1650  that  the  family  re- 
Bioved  to  Nunappleton,  the  tutor  accompanying  or  following; 
ttd  thence,  for  years  to  come,  the  news  of  the  great  ex- 
general  that  was  to  reach  the  world  was  to  be  mainly  to  the 
^6ct  that  he  was  completely  happy  in  his  solitude,  translating 
^hagic  authors  and  French  and  Italian  books,  compiling  a 
ffiatoiy  of  the  Church,  and  writing  a  metrical  version  of 
^  Psalms,  with  occasional   poems  besides.     In   time  this 
kittle  piece,  on  the  fatal  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary 
^  the  execution  of  King  Charles,  was  to  com6   from   his 
pen:— 

**0h  let  that  day  from  Time  be  blotted  qmte,. 
And  let  belief  oft  in  next  age  be  waived, 
la  deepest  silence  the  act  concealed  aright, 
So  that  the  Kingdom's  credit  might  be  saved; 
Biit,  if  the  Power  Divine  permit  not  this, 
His  will's  the  law,  and  ours  must  acquiesce." 

0  2 
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At  the  moment  at  which  we  now  leave  him  he  had  perhaps 
not  reached  such  a  distinct  mood  of  returning  Stnartism,  and 
the  following  may  more  exactly  represent  him  in  his  first 
retirement  at  Nonappleton: — 

^*0  how  I  love  these  solitudes, 

And  places  silent  as  the  night, 
There  where  no  thronging  multitudes 

Disturb  with  noise  their  sweet  delight ! 
0  how  mine  eyes  are  pleased  to  see 

Oaks  that  such  spreading  branches  bear,* 
Which,  from  old  Time's  nativity 

And  the  envy  of  so  many  a  year, 
Are  still  green,  beautiful,  and  fair. 
As  at  the  world's  first  day  they  were  ! "  ^ 

Scotland  was  in  great  excitement  at  the  approach  of ''  the 
Blasphemer  Cromwell "  and  his  Army  of  Sectaries.  The 
Scottish  Parliament  had  adjourned,  July  5^  after  having  made 
arrangements.  They  had  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
large  Committee  of  Estates,  with  Argyle  at  their  head,  of 
whom  fifteen  were  to  be  a  quorum.  They  had  decreed  new 
levies,  so  as  to  bring  the  total  of  the  Scottish  army  up  to 
about  23,000  men ;  and,  the  Earl  of  Leven  having  asked 
leave  to  resign  his  commandership-in-chief  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities,  they  had,  while  handsomely  retaining 
him  in  the  honorary  post^  deputed  the  real  command  to  his 
namesake^  Lieutenant-General  David  Leslie.  It  was  Leslie's 
policy  to  clear  the  South  of  Scotland  as  much  as  possible  in 
front  of  Cromwell's  advance,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  supplies ; 
and  the  rumours  which  were  spread  among  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parts  of  the  murderous  habits  of  the  Sectaries  con- 
tributed to  that  result.  The  rendezvous  of  the  Scottish  levies 
was  at  Leith.  Thither  they  poured  in  through  the  first 
weeks  of  July;  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  his  young 
Majesty,  who  had  meanwhile  moved  from  Falkland  to  Perth, 
thence  to  Dunfermline,  and  thence  to  Stirling,  was  brought 

'  Markham's  Life  of  Fairfax,  852 — 370,  with  specimens  of  Fairfax's  Poetry 
(mostly  stiU  in  MS.)  in  Appendix. 
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to  L«eith^  to  heboid  his  suhjects  in  array,  and  to  show  himself 

in  the  midst  of  their  cheering  ranks.     He  remained  with 

tbem  only  till   the   2nd   of  August,   when,   much   against 

his  will,  he  was  sent  back   to   Dunfermline  to   be   out   of 

the  way.^ 

The  war  hadf  then  already  begun,  for  on  the  22nd  of  July 

Ciomwell  had  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  began  his  march  to 

Edinburgh.     Declarations  and  Proclamations  preceded  him, 

reasoning  with  the  Scots  on  their  absurd  calumnies  against 

himself  and  his  Army,  explaining  the  real   design   of  his 

invasion,  and  the  bounds  within  which  he  would  confine  it, 

lod  imploring  all  the  true  Partakers  of  the  Faith  among  the 

Scottish  People,  of  whom  he  did  not  doubt  there  were  many, 

t»  reconsider  their  bargain  with  Charles  II.     Counter  Decla- 

ntions  came  from  the  Scottish  Estates  and  Kirk,  and  the 

documeEts  were  crossing  each  other  in  the  air.     One  of  the 

DKJst  interesting  is  Cromwell's  Letter  of  August  3,  '^  to  the 

"General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  or,  in  case  of 

**  their  not   sitting,  to  the-  Commissioners   of  the  Kirk  of 

**  Scotland."     It  was   in   reply  to  the  Answer  which  the 

General  Assembly  had  put    forth,   July  22,   to  the  main 

^declaration  of  the  English  Army.     The  Assembly  had  since 

4en  adjourned,  so  that  Cromwell's  reply  came,  as  he  sup- 

l*8ed  it  might,  to  the  Assembly's  Deputies,  the  Kirk  Com- 

^Weioners.      It  was  meant,   however,  for  all   the   Scottish 

^igy,  and  this  was  the  style : — "  Is  it  therefore  infallibly 

'*>igieeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  all  that  you  say?    I  beseech 

"you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  possible  you  may  be 

**  mistaken.     Precept  may  be  upon  precept,  line  may  be  upon 

"  line,  and  yet  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  be  to  some  a  Word 

"  of  Judgment,  that  they  may  fall  backward,  and  be  broken 

^'and  be  snared  and  taken  I    There  may  be  a  spiritual  fulness, 

**  which  the  World  may  call  drunkenness ;  as  in  the  second 

"chapter  of  the  Acts.     There  may  be,  as  well,  a  carnal  coi^ 

**  Mence  upon  misunderstood  and  misapplied  precepts,  which 

^7  be  called    spiritual   drunkenness.      There   may  be  a 

"  OovenaiU  made  with  Death  and  Hell !    I  will  not  say  yours 

'  Balfour'i  Annals,  IV.  58—86 ;  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  232-235. 
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'^  was  60."  He  advised  them^  in  conelusion,  to  read  th( 
twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fif 
teenth  verse.  He  was  then  at  Musselburgh^  close  to  Leslie' 
army,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Edinburgh.* 

Leslie's  able  and  cautious  strategy  delayed  the  catastroph 
for  a  whole  month.  Round  about  Edinburgh,  all  tha 
month,  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  on  the  Braid  Hills,  on  Aitirn 
Seat^  on  the  'Corstorphine  Hills,  and  elsewhere,  there  wei 
movements  and  countermovements  of  the  two  armies,  wit 
skirmishes  and  retreats^  but  oiothing  decisive.  In  the  u 
of  military  manoeuvring,  at  leasts  Cromwell  had  found  h: 
match.  One  advantage  he  had  over  Leslie.  His  arm 
obeyed  him  implicitly,  whereas  round  Leslie^  in  the  Soottifl 
army^  there  was  the  Committee  of  the  Estates,  with  Con 
missioners  of  the  Kirk,  intruding  their  advice^  and  impedin 
military  tactics  by  political  and  theological  discussions.  1 
is  odd  that  these,  which  ought  surely  to  have  been  goo 
through  before,  should  have  become  most  intricate  ao 
perplexing  after  Leslie  was  in  rthe  ifield.  But,  in  fac 
Cromwell's  presence^  and  perhaps  the  homethrusts  in  h 
Letters  and  Declarations^  had  stirred  into  activity  donb 
and  questionings  that  had  been  lurking  for  the  past  moni 
among  the  Scots  as  to  the  righteousness  of  their  arm« 
enterprise  for  Charles  Stuart  after  all.  As  far  back 
June '25,  when  Charles  had  just  arrived,  and  before  Cromwi 
had  left  London,  Lord  Warriston,  with  five  Lairds  ai 
Burgesses,  had  braved,  in  open  Parliament,  the  imputation 
sympathy  with  the  English  Sectaries,  or  at  least  insufficie 
hatred  of  them,  by  dissenting  from  the  general  vote  of  nc 
levies  for  the  King's  cause.  This  must  have  been  symptot 
atic  of  a  good  deal  of  diffused  reluctance,  both  among  t 
people  and  among  the  clergy.  Now,  however,  that  Cromw* 
had  invaded  Scotland,  and  was  actually  at  the  gates 
Edinburgh,  even  that  native  reluctance,  it  is  evident^  ecu 
not  assert   itself  in   the   direct   and   unpatriotic   form  of 

^  Carlyle*8  Cromwell,  II.  161 — 170.  contemporary  letter  of  his  to  the  Oc 

Balfour  notes  Cromwell's  letter  to  the  mittee  of  Estates  as  '^  in  eiTeci  noth 

Commission   of   the   Kirk   as   ''most  "but  a  rhapsody  of  boasting  and  hyp 

'^ridicnlous  and  blasphemous,"  and  a  '^ bolic  nonsense"  (Annals,  IV.  S9.) 
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declaration  that  Cromwell  ought  not  to  he  opposed.  It 
transmuted  itself,  therefore,  into  a  wild  effort  to  rectify,  at 
\he  very  last,  the  basis  on  which  he  should  be  opposed.  In 
other  words,  what  was  really  tending  to  be  a  dubious  kind  of 
pro-Cromwellianism  in  the  Scottish  mind,  but  was  prevented 
from  taking  that  name  by  natural  indignation  against  an 
iuTader,  and  by  ingrained  habits  of  ultra-Presbjrterian  pre- 
judices, broke  out  for  the  nonce  as  a  kind  of  super-ultra- 
Presbyterianism.  In  this  form  the  feeling  was  powerful 
enough  to  affect  the  counsels  both  of  the  Argyle  Committee 
of  Estates  and  of  the  whole  Committee  of  the  Kirk  even  after 
the  two  armies  were  manoeuvring  round  and  round  Edin- 
bwgh.  Thus,  from  the  2nd  of  August  to  the  5th  there  were 
orders  from  the  Committee  of  Estates  for  what  was  called 
"pMging''  Leslie's  army,  i.  e.  removing  from  it  all  officers 
whose  imperfect  Presbyterianism  might  bring  down  God's 
judgments  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  fighting.  But  that 
WHS  not  all.  The  King  himself,  as  the  central  object  on  the 
Scottish  side,  needed  farther  purifying,  both  in  his  principles 
ttd  in  his  household^  before  God's  favour  could  be  expected, 
wd  consequently  before  the  Kirk  could  "  own  his  interest." 
On  the  9th  of  August,  accordingly,  he  was  waited  upon  by 
*  conjoint  deputation  from  the  Committee  of  Estates  and  the 
Brk,  "  to  intreat  him  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
"to  subscribe"  a  certain  Declaration  which  Argyle  had  de- 
Kvered  to  him  some  days  before.  It  was  a  very  portentous 
Declaration,  for  it  exacted  from  Charles  not  only  fresh  vows 
rf  his  zeal  for  the  Covenant  and  pure  Presbytery,  but  also  a 
positive  expression  at  last  of  his  *'  deep  humiliation  and 
"•ffliction  of  spirit  before  God,"  on  account  of  his  father's 
^VPosition  to  the  work  of  God  in  his  two  Kingdoms,  and 
on  account  of  the  intolerable  idolatry  of  his  mother.  This 
mechanical  compulsion  of  Charles  to  his  knees,  it  seems  to 
We  been  thought,  would  acquit  all  Scotland ;  and  Heaven, 
heholding  the  young  King  kneeling,  though  he  was  held  by 
^he  neck  to  make  him  do  it,  might  accept  the  oblation,  as 
the  utmost  that  circumstances  permitted,  and  incline  against 
Cromwell.     In   vain   Charles    refused,   and    entreated,   and 
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pleaded  the  unseemliness  of  requiring  him  to  asperse  bis 
father's  memory  and  the  reUgion  of  his  mother.  They  did 
hold  him  by  the  neck,  and,  after  repeated  interviews  witt 
deputations  at  Dunfermline,  he  did  there  sign  the  Deekn 
tion,  slightly  modified,  on  the  16th  of  August.^ 

Heaven  did  at  length  seem  to  incline  against  CromweU 
On  the  30th  of  August  it  was  reluctantly  determined  in  hi 
Council  of  Officers  that  there  must  be  a  retreat  to  Dnnbai 
They  might  occupy  and  fortify  that  coast  town,  and  at  al 
events  they  would  there  be  near  supplies  from  Newcastle  h 
English  ships.  They  did  retreat  from  Musselburgh  nei 
day,  Leslie  following  at  once  with  his  whole  army,  and  th 
rumour  spreading  that  Cromwell  was  in  flight  back  to  Eng 
land  with  Leslie  in  chase.  To  block  the  roads  and  passe 
beyond  Dunbar  was  Leslie's  effort;  and,  having  done  thi 
very  dexterously,  he  encamped  his  army  on  the  hills  behin 
Dunbar,  watching  Cromwell  on  the  plain  beneath,  caught^  a 
in  a  trap,  with  no  outlet  southwards,  and  with  his  back  i 
the  town  and  the  sea.  So  the  two  armies  lay  all  throng] 
Monday  the  2nd  of  September,  Cromwell  really  anxioai 
"  We  are  upon  an  engagement  very  difficult,"  he  wrote  tha 
day  in  an  urgent  sea-dispatch  to  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig  a 
Newcastle,  describing  his  situation,  and  giving  Sir  Artho 
eertain  directions  to  be  followed  "  whatever  becomes  of  us, 
but  adding,  "  Our  spirits  are  comfortable,  praised  be  th 
Lord,  though  our  present  condition  be  as  it  is."  Late  in  th 
afternoon,  not  long  after  this  letter  was  written,  CromweE 
walking  with  Lambert  on  a  part  of  the  ground  he  occupiec 
perceived  that  famoiis  and  unaccountable  descent  of  his  enem, 
from  the  hills,  "  shogging  "  always  towards  their  right,  whic 
came  upon  him  like  a  flash  of  light,  and  revealed  his  oppoi 
tunity.  It  was  said  afterwards  that  Leslie  and  his  officei 
had  been  induced  to  the  imprudent  movement,  against  the- 
own  judgment,  by  the  importtmities  of  the  Committee-mea 
who  were  impatient  for  Cromwell^s  ruin.  In  any  case  it  wa 
Cromwell's  deliverance.  Confirmed  in  his  own  opinion  b 
Lambert  and  Monk^  he  gave  his  orders  that  night ;  and 

^  Balfour's  Annals,  IV.  89—96. 
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in  th^  '■noming  of  next  day,  Tuesday,  September  3, 1650,  there 

^ras  title  great  Battle  of  Dunbar,  in  which  Cromwell,  with 

hi«  1^  ,000  English,  beat  disastrously  Leslie's  20,000  Scots  or 

more  9    clajring  3000,  and  taking  10,000  prisoners,  with  a  loss 

to  tk^  victors  of  not  more  than  twenty  men.^ 

TIxe  immediate  effeet  of  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  was  to  put 

CroiKi^^ell  in  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  virtually 

of  all  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  south  of 

the  Pirth  of  Forth.     Edinburgh  Castle  still  held  out  under 

its  Governor,  Walter  Dundas ;  but,  while  attending  to  that 

and    to  other  matters,  Cromwell,  inhabiting  again  his  old 

Ediiil>urgh  quarters  in  Moray  House  in  the  Canongate,  had 

little   else  to  do  for  the  next  few  months  than  survey  the 

extraordinary  agitation  of  native  Scottish  elements  which  his 

victory  had  produced  in  the  districts  that  lay  yet  beyond  his 

control.     There  is  evidence,   indeed,  that   he  had   resolved 

6ona  the  first  on  a  very  different  method  with  Scotland  from 

tluit  which  he  had  applied  to  Ireland,  and  that,  after  Dunbar, 

l»  Was  willing  to  give  the  Scots,  as  perverse  and  mistaken 

I'wtliren  rather  than  real  enemies,  eveiy  chance  of  rectifying 

*keir  own  course.      One   of  his   first   acts    after   entering 

•Edinburgh  was  to  offer  certain  Scottish  clergymen  who  had 

^ken  refuge  in  the  Castle  liberty  to  return  unmolested  to 

"ieir   charges.     They  declined  the    offer   rather  peevishly, 

••  Cromwell  thought;    and   he   had  a  correspondence  with 

*hein  on  the  subject,  in  which  they  certainly  had  not  the 

•dvantage.2 

To  Cromwell,  surveying  from  Edinburgh  all  of  Scotland 
^^t  yet  lay  beyond  his  grasp,  the  spectacle  was  that  of  a 
^^vision  of  the  natives  into  three  Parties,  intermixed  over 
^©  whole  area,  but  each  possessing  more  particularly  one 
^^ction  of  the  map,  and  each  with  its  leading  military  man : — 
\1)  There  was  The  Argyle  or  Government  Party,  shattered 
*t  Dunbar,  but  trying  to  recover  itself.     At  the  head  of  the 
I*rty  was  still  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  whose  personal  su- 
premacy seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  at  no  time  more  marked 

'  Cariyle*8  Cromwell,  IT.  170—194.      of  Dunbar. 
^Uere  there  is  the  one  full,  grand,  and         ^  Balfour,  IV.  97;  Carlyle's  Cromwell, 
<^er  memorable  account  of  the  Battle      II.  204—216. 
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than  just  after  the  Battle  of  Dunbar.     This  was  the  time^  at 
all  events,  when  he  had  Charles  II.  most  absolutely  in  his 
power,  and  could   regard   his  own  political  future  and  the 
fortunes  of  his  family  as  most  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
cause  of  that  prince.     This  was  the  time  when,  according  to 
a  very  credible  tradition,  there  was  a  project  that  Charles 
should  confirm  his  Presbyterianism,  and  strengthen  his  hold 
upon   the   Scots,  by  marrying  one   of  Argyle's  daughters. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  a  private  letter-manual  of  tllharles,  dated 
at  Perth,  Sept.  24th,  1650^  he  put  on  record  his  desire  "to 
let  the  world  see  how  sensible  "  he  was  of  the  great  services 
done  him  by  the  Marquis,  and  promised  therefore  to  "  make 
him  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Knight  of  the  (Jarter  "  whenever  he 
should  himself  think  it  convenient  to  claim  those  honoars, 
and  also  ^*  to  hearken  to  his  counsels  '*  in  future^  and^  .as  soon 
as  Royalty  should  be  re-established  in  England,  to  "  see  him 
paid  the  ^40,000  sterling "  due  to  him :   "  all  which  I  do 
promise  to  make  good  upon  the  word  of  a  King :  Charles  R." 
Lord  Lome,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  his  travels,  and  had  fought  at  Dunbar  as  a 
colonel  of  footguards,  was  in  close  attendance  on  the  King 
when  this  letter  was  written,  with  a  reputation  for  a  more 
passionate  kind   of  loyalty,  or  at  least  greater  studiousness 
of  his  young  Majesty^s  feelings  and  wishes,  than  suited  his 
father's  colder  nature.     Evidently  there  was  a  certain  com- 
pact between  Charles  and  the  Argyle  family,  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  astute  Marquis  had  undertaken  the  management  of 
the  more  open  relations  between  his  Majesty  and  the  surviving 
government.    What  was  this  surviving  government  ?    It  was 
represented  by  the  Committee  of  Estates^  i.e.  that  pretty  nu- 
merous body  of  Parliamentary  Nobles,  Lairds,  and  Burgesses, 
of  which  fifteen  were  a  quorum,  and  the  assiduous  chie&  of 
which,  after  Argyle,  were  Chancellor  Loudoun,  Warriston,  and 
the  Earls  of  Lothian,  Cassilis,  and  Eglintoun ;  but  it  virtually 
included  also  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk,  i.  e.  that  much  more 
numerous  body  of  ministers  and  lay  elders  to  which  the  last 
General,  Assembly  had  deputed  interim  powers,  and  of  which 
nineteen  (if  the  majority  were  ministers)  were  the  authorized 
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qnonx-'Kn.    Driven  from  Edinburgh^  the  members  of  both  these 
bodie^^  Id  saffieient  numbers  to  constitute  a  quorum  in  each,  had 
tiftDS'S^rred  themselves  to  Stirling  and  the  district  round.    Ac- 
ooTdivn^ly,  the  King  being  then  at  Perth,  the  central  district  of 
SootV^nd,  between  and  around  Perth  and  Stirling,  was  what 
may    l>e  called  the  Government  Region.     Thither  also  had 
letiied  the  relics  of  the  beaten  Scottish  Army,  with  the  old 
Earl     of  Leven  as   their   nominal    commander-in-chief,   but 
lieatenant-General   David  Leslie  as  their  real  commander. 
The  latter,  in  his  first  soldierly  anguish  over  his  defeat,  would 
have  resigned  his  command ;  but  the  Committee  of  Estates 
would   not  part   with    him.      Lieutenant-General   David 
liKSiJE,  therefore,  remained  the  military  hope  of  the  Scottish 
Government.     (2)  There  was  now,  more  visibly  than  before, 
»  Super-Ultha-Peesbytbrian  Party.      It  consisted  of  all 
ttose  opinionists  who,  more  or  less  uneasy  in  their  consciences 
ff^tn  the  first  over  the  paction  that  had  been  made  with 
Charles,  had  tried,  just  before  Dunbar,  to  make  the  paction 
■®  inoffensive  to  the  Deity  as  possible  by  procuring  the  pur- 
gation of  Leslie's  Army  and  the  severest  increase  of  Kirk- 
^^•cipline  for  the  young  King  himself.     Dunbar  was  now 
^heir  argument.     Was  it  not  clear  that  the  Lord  would  never 
^voor  the  Scots,  in  their  enterprise  for  Charles,  so  long  as 
^^ere  was  the  least  touch   of  old   Malignancy,   or  of  the 
*^*milton  Engagement  of  1648,  in  their  hearts  or  counsels  ? 
^^resentatives  of  this  feeling  were  not  wanting  even  in  the 
^-^iximittee  of  Estates.     Lord  Warriston,  young  Swinton  of 
^^nton,  and  four  or  five  others,  had  been  noted  for  some 
^^e,  on  this  account,  as  uneasy  members  of  Government. 
^'^  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk,  too,  and  among  the  clergy 
S^t^erally,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  same  spirit.    The  mass 
^*  the  older-fashioned  clergy,  indeed,  with  our  friend  Baillie 
^^ong  them,  were  for  countenancing  the  Government  in  a 
Moderate  policy ;  but  they  were  for  the  moment  overborne  by 
^  faction  of  the  younger  clergy,  led  by  Mr.  James  Guthrie  of 
Stirling  and  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie  of  Glasgow.    In  vain  were 
*Uch  men  denounced  as  disturbers  of  the  national  unity  at  an 
inconvenient  time,  or  even  as  Cromwellians  and  friends  of  the 
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invading  English  Sectaries.  They  retorted  that,  whatever 
they  might  be  called,  they  were  the  champions  of  the  genuine 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland^  the  true  standard-bearers  of  the 
Covenant.  Actually,  on  the  12th  of  September,  a  few  of 
them,  meeting  at  Stirling  as  Commissioners  of  the  Kirk, 
drafted  and  sent  forth,  in  the  name  of  that  body,  two  docu- 
ments embodying  their  peculiar  views.  One  was  A  Decla-- 
ration  and  Warning  to  aU  Congregations,  the  other  a  statement 
of  Causes  of  a  Solemn  Pullic  Humiliation  upon  the  Defeat  of  the 
Army,  In  both  there  was  the  stereotyped  reference  to  "  the 
perfidious  and  blasphemous  Sectaries " ;  but  both  were  in 
effect  a  censure  of  the  Government  for  inefficiency  and  mere 
carnal  policy  in  their  dealings  with  Charles^  and  on  Charles 
himself  for  levity,  impenitence,  and  hypocrisy.  As  the  docu- 
ments circulated,  many  of  the  clergy  and  of  other  moderate 
people  repudiated  them^  and  rebuked  or  regretted  the  officious- 
ness  of  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Gillespie;  but  the  scattered 
adherents  of  these  leaders  were^  nevertheless,  numerous.  What 
made  them  most  formidable  was  that  they  were  abetted  by 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  those  Western  Shires^  south  of 
Glasgow,  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  the  most  fervid 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  and  whence  had  come  that 
Whigamore  Raid  which  had  established  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. In  these,  and  especially  through  Lanarkshire^  Renfrew- 
shire, and  Ayrshire,  there  were  the  sharpest  criticisms  of 
Leslie's  conduct  at  Dunbar,  and  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Government  back  to  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  with  questionings 
whether  the  interests  of  the  Scottish  nation  and  those  of 
Charles  Stuart  could  now  be  combined  on  any  conceivable 
terms.  Nor  were  military  leaders  lacking  in  those  parts. 
Besides  a  Colonel  Gilbert  Ker  and  others,  there  was  that 
Colonel  Archibald  Strachan  who  had  so  adroitly  extin- 
guished Montrose  at  Corbiesdale.  He  had  been  in  Crom- 
well's English  Army  till  the  Battle  of  Preston  and  after; 
and,  though  he  had  been  won  back  to  Scotland  and  Presby- 
terianism, the  Sectarian  leaven  could  yet  be  detected  in  him. 
Though  a  native  of  Musselburgh  on  the  East  Coast,  Strachan 
had  cast  in  his  lot  now  with  the  Western  Whigs.  (3)  Apart  from 
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the  A^TT^yle  Party  of  the  central  Government,  and  much  more 
apart     :£rom  the  Super-Ultra-Presbyterian  Party  of  the  West, 
was  T:kb  Party  op  Mixed  or  Miscellaneous  Royalists.    It 
oomp^^^^hended  all  those  Old  Royalists,  of  the  Montrose  per- 
guasioxi  or  of  any  other,  who  were  anxioas  to  rally  round 
Charl^MS  on  any  terms  whatsoever,  but  were  Aors  de  combat  as 
MaligTiants,  and  also  all  those  more  Presbyterian  Royalists, 
represented  now  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of 
LaudeTdale,  who  were  under  later  ban  a^  having  been  Engagers 
in  164:8.     Eager  to  serve  Charles,  but  disowned  by  the  Argyle 
Oovemment  and  by  the  Kirk,  what  were  these  Old  Royalists 
andEIngagers  to  do?  To  live  dispersed  in  their  several  habita- 
tions and  let  things  take  their  course  was  hard  even  for  those 
of  ihem  who  had  not  been  ordered  out  of  Scotland,  as  Hamilton 
and  Xiauderdale  had  been.     They  too  wanted  to  fight  against 
the  invading  Sectaries.     Well,  Scotland  was  large  enough  to 
afford  them  too  a  region  for  rendezvous.     Besides  the  Central 
Bejion  and  the  Western  Shires,  there   was  the   Highland 
North,  that  wild  land  of  licence  and  loyalty,  where  Montrose 
lud  begun  his  triumphs,  and  where  the  Kirk,  with  all  her 
efforts,  had  not  yet  subdued,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the 
Mis,  the  Graelic,  and  the  mists?    Thither,  accordingly,  not 
»  few  of  the  debarred  Scottish  Royalists,  with  stray  English- 
inen  among  them,  had  betaken  themselves,  to  be  out  of  the 
^•nge  of  the  Argyle  Government,  and  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
^  Marquis  of  Huntley,  the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Seaforth, 
wd  the  other  chiefs  of  clans.    Nor  was  this  party  either  with- 
^^  its  soldier  in  chief.      He  was  Major-General  John 
MiDDLETON,  the  son  of  a  Kincardineshire  laird,  heard  of  for 
^'^  last  ten  years  in  one  capacity  or  another — first  as  an  under- 
<^oer  of  Montrose  in  the  early  days  of  the  Scottish  Covenant, 
bdping  that  nobleman  to  reduce  the  Prelatic  Aberdonians, 
^  as  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  English  Parliamentarian 
■^y,  and  latterly  as  in  command  in  Leven's  Scottish  auxiliary 
^'Bay  in  England.     From  this  last  he  had  been  detached  as 
l^vid  Leslie's  second  in  command  to  recover  Scotland  from 
Montrose ;  and,  after  helping  to  beat  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh, 
*^e  bad  been  charged  with  the  pursuit  of  Montrose  into  the 
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Highlands.  A  very  conspicuous  man  in  Scotland  by  these 
antecedents^  he  had  joined  the  Engagement  of  1648,  and  had 
been  Major-General  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Army  for 
invading  England.  Taken  prisoner  after  the  Battle  of  Preston, 
he  had  been  confined  for  some  time  at  Newcastle^  bat  had 
made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to  lie  under  the 
disqualification  and  disgrace  allotted  by  the  Argyle  Govern- 
ment and  the  Kirk  to  all  Engagers*  Impatient  under  such 
treatment,  he  had  tried  to  make  an  independent  career  for 
himself,  very  much  after  Montrose^s  £Eishion,  by  promoting  a 
bold  rising  for  Charles  II.  in  the  Highlands,  while  the  Argyle 
Government  were  slowly  negotiating  with  his  Majesty  abroad; 
and  it  was  only  because  the  Government  disting^uished  be- 
tween a  Middleton  and  a  Montrose  in  such  a  matter  that  the 
ofience  had  been  condoned.  And  now  again  Major-General 
Middleton  was  in  the  Highlands,  renewing  the  attempt,  and 
forming  a  so-called  Northern  Band  or  Engagement,  which 
was  to  include  Huntley,  Athole,  Seaforth,  the  Ogilvies,  and 
all  Montrosists  or  Engagers  that  would  join  it.^ 

Between  two  such  contrary  winds  of  doctrine  as  Strachan's 
blast  from  the  Western  Shires  and  Middleton's  from  the  North 
how  did  the  Argyle  Government  at  Stirling  comport  itself? 
At  first,  because  the  extreme  Whig  blast  was  yet  the  stronger, 
they  yielded  to  il.  The  Western  Shires  were  constituted  into 
a  separate  military  association,  with  promise  that  they  should 
not  be  troubled  by  orders  from  Leslie ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
September  the  Committee  of  Estates  at  Stirling  issued  a 
mandate  for  '*  purging  of  the  King's  family  of  all  profane^ 
scandalous,  and  disafiected  persons,"  and  consequently  for  re- 
moving from  his  Court  at  Perth  twenty-two  of  his  English 
attendants,  including  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  Lord  Wentworth, 
and  Lord  Wilmot.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  permitted 
to  remain.  He  had  managed  somehow,  clever  young  dissolute 
as  he  was,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Argyle  and  Lorne.^ 

1  The  facts  and  hints- for  this  account  nearest  to  the  actual  occurrences ;  but 

of  the  state  of  Scotland  after  the  Battle  see  also  Clarendon,  768 — 9^  and  Bomet^ 

of  Dunbar  have  been  gathered  from  1.  98. 

various  quarters.    Balfour,  IV.  98— 139,  «  Balfour,  IV.  109— 112;  Blair's  Life, 

Baillie,  III.  110—130,  and  Blair's  Life,  241—242 ;  Burnet's  Ovm  Tinu  (Oxfoni 

289—246^  arc  among   the   authorities  Ed.  of  1823)  I.  91. 
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lat  a  sudden  escapade  of  the  King's  own  induced  a  change 
in    'the  policy  of  the  Government.     Cut  to  the  heart  by  this 
last^  insult  of  the  removal  of  his  English  attendants,  Charles 
had  begun  to  ask  himself  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  be  in 
Scotland  at  all  on  such  wretched  conditions.     Argyle^s  guar- 
dianship^ Presbyterian  guardianship  generally^  was  too  severe 
to  be  endured.     He  had  been  led  to  fear  also,  by  some  about 
him,  and  especially  by  his  physician  Dr.  IVaser,  that  he  might 
be  delivered  up  to  the  still  sterner  guardianship  of  Strachan 
and  the  Western  Whigs.     Overtures  meanwhile  had  come  to 
him  from  Middleton  and  the  Party  of  the  North.     What 
more  natural,  in  these  circumstances,  than  that,  having  gone 
oat  hawking  near  Perth,  with  five  of  his  grooms,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  Oct.  4,  he  should  make  a  run  towards 
tte  protection  of  those  Highland  friends  of  his  ?     For  forty- 
two  miles  that  day  he  rode  in  the  direction  that  had  been 
signalled  to  him,  past  Dundee,  and  so,  under  convoy  of  one  or 
^  noblemen  and  a  band  of  Highlanders,  to  a  glen  among 
the  Grampians.     The   arrangements  for  his  reception,  how- 
ever, had  been  imperfect ;  and  a  single  night's  experience  of  a 
Highland  hut  broke  down  his  courage.     Early  next  morning, 
'^•ving  been  found  by  some  alert  friends  of  the  Government 
lyiig  half-awake  "  in  a  nasty  room,  on  an  old  bolster,  above  a 
Joat  of  seggs  and  rushes,  overwearied  and  very  fearful,^'  he 
^■8  easily  persuaded  to  return ;  and  on  the  6th  of  October 
Argyle  and  the  Committee  of  Estates,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
"Die  been  in.  great  alarm,  were  relieved  by  his  reappearance  at 
f erth.    He  behaved  with  the  penitence  of  a  truant  schoolboy, 
•Jrf  threw  all  the  blame  on  Dr.  Fi-aser.     But  TAe  Starts  as  it 
^^  called,  though  thus  abortive,  had  done   more   for  his 
^jesty  than  any  other  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in  Scot- 
«Qd.    Argyle  and  his  Government  had  been  awakened  to  the 
possibility,  nay  the  certainty,  of  a  conjunction  of  his  Majesty 
^th  the  Northern  Royalists  if  they  did  not  themselves  con- 
ciliate him  by  gentler  treatment.     Accordingly,  on  Thursday, 
^.  10,  four  days  after  his  return,  Charles  for  the  first  time 
^^  admitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Estates. 
^^''S present,"  writes  Balfour,  specially  noting  this  sitting  of 
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the  Committee  *'  in  his  Majesty's  Privy  Chamber  at  Pertl 
and  adding  the  names  of  the  twenty-six  Noblemen^  Lain 
and  Burgesses^  who  formed  the  rest  of  the  gederu 
Chancellor  Loudoun  is  named  first  after  the  King;  tl 
come  the  Marquis  of  Argy le,  the  Earls  of  Eglintoun,  Cassi 
Lothian,  Buceleueh,  Roxburgh^  and  Tweeddale,  and  Loi 
Angus,  Lome,  &c.  The  next  day,  at  a  much  larger  meetii 
^^Dominus  Rex^^  was  again  present;  and  this  time  he  e^ 
made  a  little  speech.  It  was  to  the  eSeet  that  he  was  soi 
for  "  that  late  imhappy  business  "  of  his  escapade,  to  wh 
he  had  been  led  "  by  the  wicked  counsel  of  some  men  n 
had  deluded  him,"  but  "  he  trusted  in  God  it  would  be  a  lesf 
to  him  all  the  days  of  his  life^"  and  that  for  the  rest,  '* 
respect  he  was  not  a  very  good  orator  himself,"  the  Chancel 
would  declare  his  mind  more  at  length.  Whereupon  L< 
Chancellor  Loudoun  did  speak  at  very  great  length,  Aig; 
saying  little,  but  thinking  much;  and  from  that  day  X 
King  was  regularly  present  at  Council  meetings,  and  ? 
otherwise  King  in  all  outward  show.^ 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  now  as  to  the  policy  oft 
Party  of  the  Government.  It  was  to  be  a  policy  of  genei 
conciliation,  so  as  to  unite  roimd  Charles  all  Scotchmen  tl 
would  support  his  cause,  whatever  had  been  their  anteceden 
even  should  it  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  repeal  or  i 
gleet  the  famous  "  Act  of  Classes  "  of  Jan.  1649,  hitherto  t 
very  charter  and  fundamental  statute  of  the  Argyle  Govei 
ment  (ante  p.  21).  To  this,  of  course,  there  was  no  objecti* 
on  the  part  of  Middleton  and  the  Northern  Royalists: 
was  exactly  what  they  wanted.  They  remained  in  arn 
indeed,  for  some  time,  and  even  ran  to  arms  more  demo 
stratively  after  The  Starts  so  that  proclamations  had  to 
made  against  them  as  '*  the  Northern  Rebels,''  and  Led 
had  to  march  towards  them.  In  reality,  however,  the 
were  shrewd  negotiations  all  the  while ;  and,  Leslie  havii 
taken  with  him  an  Act  of  Pardon  and  Indemnity,  the  affi 
ended  amicably  in  a  Treaty  at  Strathbogie  (Nov.  4). — ^Two 
the  national  Parties  having  thus  coalesced,  how  was  it  wL 

1  Balfour,  IV.  112-119 ;  BaUlie,  III.  117  ;  Blair's  Life,  242-244. 
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the  third  or  Super-Ultra-Prespyterian  Party?    It  was  as 
might  have  been  expected.    The  King's  Slart^  the  cordialitj 
of  his  welcome  back  to  Perth  after  that  offence,  and  the  signs 
of  the  intended  coalition  with  the  Northern  Royalists,  had  made 
them  furious.     In  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk 
at  Stirling,   Mr.  James  Guthrie  had  moved  the  summary 
excommunication  of  Middleton  ;  and,  the  motion  having  been 
ttiried  by  a  majority  of  two  or  three  votes^  he  had  himself 
proDoonced  the  sentence  in  his  own  church  at  Stirling  next 
Sonday,  notwithstanding  an  express  from  Perth  entreating 
him  to  forbear.     But  that  was  not  all.      By  Mr.  Gtithrie's 
OMtigition,  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  Lord 
Warriston,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Western  Whigs,  there  was 
Aawn  up  at  Dumfries,  Oct.  17,  and  presented  to  the  Com- 
outtee  of  Estates  at  Stirling,  Oct.  22,  A  Remonstrance  of  the 
^^lemeny  Commanders^  and  Ministers^  attending  the  Forces  in 
^  Wed.     It  was  a  document  of  great  length  and  in  a  very 
'^  strain.     It  demanded  a  suspension  of  Charles  "  till  such 
^e  as  there  shall  be  convincing  and  clear  evidence  of  a  real 
^li^Qge  in  him,"  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the  Northern 
^<«^ignants,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  English 
^^ctaries  on  new  principles  thenceforward,  if  it  were  to  be 
^^tinued  at  all.    The  coalition  with  the  Northern  Royalists 
**^ing  yet  incomplete,  the  Government  received  this  Remon- 
•'^'toce  with  fair  words  at  first;  but  no  sooner  was  the  Treaty 
"^^^e  at  Strathbogie  than  the  tone  changed.     In  conferences 
^  ^rth  and  Stirling  between  the  Government  and  the  Kirk- 
^^Qnnmissioners,  Argyle,  Loudoun,  Lothian,  and  others  of  the 
'tetesmen,  with  such  kirkmen  as  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  Mr. 
'iUnes  Wood,   and  Mr.   Baillie,  became  more  strenuous  in 
^▼ocating  the  policy  of  compromise  and  union,  and  in  con- 
demning the  Remonstrance,  against  the   sharp  defences  of 
WmrristoQ  and  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Gillespie,  and  the  milder 
^K^gnments  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford  and  Mr.  James  Dur- 
^Uffltt. — In  fact,  from  the  middle  of  Nov.  1650,  the  rupture 
^w  decisive,  and  the  Scots,   for  the  rest  of  the  war  with 
Cromwell,  had    resolved  themselves  into   two   masses — the 
^^tdon  of  the  Central  and  Northern  Royalists,  managed 
^oi..  IV.  p 
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by  the  Argyle  Government,  and  upholding  the  standard  € 
Charles  and  the  Covenant  together ;  and  the  Association  ( 
Remonstrants  or  Western  Whigs,  managed  one  hardly  kno^ 
how,  and  with  no  standard  meanwhile  bat  the  impemiu 
one  of  Super-Ultra-Presbyterianism  or  the  Covenant  in  H 
absolute.  Strachan,  who  would  have  been  the  fittest  manage 
had  declared  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  Bemonstnmce  itsd 
as  not  strong  enough ;  and  he  was  tendings  with  otheni  * 
the  Remonstrants^  directly  to  Cromwell.^ 

K  Cromwell  had  been  rather  inactive  in  the  field  mm 
Dunbar,  it  had  been  precisely  because,  in  his  anxiety  to  avo 
unnecessary  bloodshed,  he  had  been  watching  liow  fiff  U 
dissensions  among  the  Scots  would  themselves  work  for  hii 
He  had  made  a  movement  or  two  towards  Stirling,  and  hi 
corresponded  with  the  Committee  of  Estates  there ;  bat  ii 
chief  hopes  had  been  from  the  Western  Whigs.  Their  pn 
ciples  really  interested  him^  despite  their  prejudices  mgmm 
himself;  and,  with  a  view  to  win  them  over,  he  had  begs 
separate  negotiations  with  them^  and  had  even  gone  to  OHm 
gow  with  his  troops,  and  remained  there^  rather  as  a  fneoii 
visitor  than  an  enemy,  for  two  days  (Oct.  18-20).  Tl 
citizens  were  surprised  that  even  the  railings  at  him  and  h 
soldiers  by  some  of  the  city-clergy  from  their  pulpits  ood 
not  put  him  out  of  temper.  Drawn  back  to  Edinburgh  h 
information  that  the  Western  Colonels,  then  quartered  fiurlbB 
south,  had  planned  a  march  thither  in  his  absence,  heltf 
still  continued  the  negotiations,  and  all  the  more  pressing^ 
after  he  had  seen  the  Western  Bemonstrance.  At  lengik 
however,  all  efiPorts  to  treat  having  failed,  he  marched  iv<i 
again,  advancing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde  himseli 
while  Major  General  Lambert,  with  3000  horse,  took  tb 
south  side.  It  fell  to  Lambert  to  finish  the  business.  B 
had  reached  Hamilton  and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  tin 
town,  when  Colonel  Gilbert  Ker,  then  the  only  effective  cos 
mander  of  the  Westland  forces,  resolved  to  make  an  "  infsD 
upon  him  there  with  these  forces  alone,  rather  than  wait  & 

^  Balfonr,  IV.  129—160  (indading  the  Western  RemoDstranoe  comjpl0^ 
BaiUie,  Ul.  118—122. 
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I  smfbl  eonjimotion  with  Colonel  Robert  Montgomery,  whom 
tke  Garemment  at  Stirling  had  despatched,  with  four  or  five 
RgimeatB,  to  aid  him  or  supersede  him.  It  was  on  Sunday 
moming,  Dec.  1^  that  the  ^'  infall "  took  plaoe^  with  the  result 
that  Ker  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
lAoIe  force  riiattered.  Strachan  and  others  haying  then 
openly  joined  Cromwell,  the  Western  Association  was  at  an 
end;  and,  the  English  rapidly  extending  themselres,  south 
ad  west  from  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  Castle  having  sur- 
icndered  on  the  24th  of  December,  the  whole  of  Scotland 
amtli  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  in  Cromwell's 
poMHBon.  That  portion  of  Scotland,  in  &ct,  was  now  a 
piwinceof  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  all  that  remained 
••  fte  Scotland  of  Charles  II.  and  his  Government  was  the 
trigixial  kingdom  of  his  ancestor  Kenneth  Macalpine,  north 
rffte  Firtha.^ 

Iheve  the  miscarriage  at  Hamilton,  and  the  consequent  loss 
rfthe  West,  had  greatly  facilitated  matters.  A  Parliament 
hfring  met  at  Perth  on  the  26th  of  November,  the  King's  pre*- 
anee  in  the  Committee  of  Estates  had  been  changed  into  his 
Btte  impressive  presence  in  the  States  themselves^  numbering 
t^firat  fifteen  Nobles,  about  twenty-seven  Lairds  or  Commis- 
Men  of  Shires,  and  about  twenty  Commissioners  of  Burghs, 
^  Chancellor  Loudoun  as  elected  President.  Few  Remon- 
itnats  being  present,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  conOrming  a 
HKn  condemnation  of  the  Bemonstrance  already  passed  by 
tte  Committee  of  Estates  (Nov.  25),  in  which  it  had  been  de- 
rived to  be  "dishonourable  to  the  Kingdom,"  and  *' scandalous 
iiditgurions  to  his  Majesty's  person,"  and  referred  for  farther 
^ttnre  to  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk.  There  was  little 
tlAcaliy  either  in  obtaining  from  a  special  meeting  of  that 
cvltsiastieal  body,  called  at  Perth,  Dec.  14^  a  Resolution  of 
mwrrence  in  the  coalition  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
fmj  submitted  by  Parliament  to  the  Kirk-Commission  was 
"^Ruit  persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  rise  in  arms  and  join 
•wk  the  forces  of  the  Kingdom,  and  in  what  capacity,  for 
Wa^e  thereof  against  the  Army  of  Sectaries  ?  "  and,  few  of 

*  ^Vs  CiomweU,  H.  217—244 ;  Baillie,  III.  124—126 ;  Blair's  Life,  249. 
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the  Western  or  Remonstrant  clergy  being  present,  the  ans 

was  unanimously  to  the  effect  that  the  Oovemment  mighl 

the  present  emergency,  relax  the  Act  of  Classes  so  as  to  ad 

to  military  employment  those  whom  that  Act  had  disquali 

In  fact,  even  before  this  Resolution  of  the  Kirk,  the  A( 

Classes  had  become  a  dead  letter.     Old  Malignants  and 

gagers,  as  they  dropped  in,  or  applied^  one  by  one,  were  admi 

into  Parliament,  or  at  least  to  the  private  councils  of  hisMajc 

There  were  admitted  in  this  way,  among  others,  the  Ear! 

Craufurd,  Linlithgow,  'Callander,  Seaforth,  Athole,  and  I 

fermline,  with   Viscount  Newburgh,  and  Lords  Cranst 

Mont-gomery,  and  Carnegie  ;  and  the  admission  of  Harni 

and  Lauderdale^  restored  to  their  honours  by  the  repei 

all  sentences  against  them^  made  the  coalition  signally  c 

plete.     That  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  Lord  Wentworth, 

Lord  Wilmot,  were  replaced  in  his  Majesiy's  household, 

a  small  matter:  within  reasonable  limits,  and  with  due 

tendance  at  sermons^  his  Majesty  could  now  have  or  do  w 

ever  he  pleased.    And  so,  much  miscellaneous  business  hai 

been  transacted,  and  old  Leven  and  David  Leslie  ezoner 

from  the  blame  of  Dunbar^  and  new  levies  ordered,  and 

Army  re-oflScered  with  a  recklessness  of  the  Act  of  Ch 

which  alarmed  even  Loudoun,  what  remained  but  Char! 

coronation?   All  preparations  had  been  made  for  this 

including  the  exhibition  for  a  whole  month,  on  a  table  in 

Parliament  House^  of  the  Crown  of  Robert  Bruce  and 

rest  of  the  -ancient  Scottish  Regalia ;  and  on  Wednesday, 

1st  of  January,  1651^  the  coronation  was  celebrated,  withe 

magnificence,  at  Scone.      The  Marquis  of  Argyle  put 

crown  on  Charles's  head;    and  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  < 

minister  of  Edinburgh^  preached  the  Coronation-sermon. 

text  was  2  Kings  xi.  12 :  "And  he  brought  forth  the  K 

^  son  and  put  the  crown  upon  him  and  gave  him  the  t 

"mony:  and  they  made  him  King  and  anointed  him; 

"  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said  God  save  the  KingP 

testimony  given  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  National  Soo 

Covenant  vand  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;   to 

of  which  Charles  again  swore  most  solemnly,  promiain 
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niaisto^in  tbem,  with  Presbyterial  Government,  and  the  West- 

BijBSteT  Assembly's  Directory,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Cate- 

chisnis,  in  Scotland  for  ever,  to  observe  them  in  his  own 

piaictioe  and  family,  and  to  assent  to  all  acts  and  ordinances 

eskablishing  them,  or  that  might  establish  them,  in  his  other 

doimnions.     At  the  taking  of  this   oath   by  Charles,  Mr. 

BoQglas  was  most  strict  in  his  adjurations,  reminding  the 

young  Sling  of  passages  in  the  history  of  his  grandfather, 

and  qaoting,  among  other  texts,  Nehemiah  v.  13  :    "And  I 

''shook  my  lap,  and  said.  So  God  shake  out  every  man  from 

''his  house,  and  from  his  labour,  that  performeth  not  this 

"  promise ;  even  thus  be  he  shaken  out  and  emptied.     And 

"all  the   congregation  said  Amen^  and  praised  the  Lord." 

Charles  heard  all  meekly  and  was  probably  very  sincere.     He 

^Wtt  then  twenty  years  and  seven  months  old.^ 

One  might  stop  at  the  Coronation  of  Jan.  1^  1650-1 ;  but  a 

hetter  stopping  place  is  Sunday,  Jan.  12.     "  This  day,"  writes 

Balfour,  "  Lieutbnant-Geneeal  Middleton  was  relaxed  from 

"his  excommunication,  and  did  his  penance  in  sackcloth  in 

•*  Dundee  Church,  and  Colonel  Aechibald  Strachan  was 

**  excommunicate  and  delivered  to  the  Devil  in  the  Church 

"of  Perth  by  Mr.  Alexander  RoUock."      The  Kirk,  it  thus 

M^pears,  had  come  round   completely  to  the  mood   of  the 

GoTerament.   Mr.  James  Guthrie,  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  Mr. 

SttQuel  Rutherford,  and  the  rest  of  the  bold  Remonstrants 

•ffll  held  fast  by  their  principles,  and  wrote  and  spoke  for 

^iem  bravely,  but  were  in  utter  disfavour,  and  even  in  some 

d^knger ;  the  Kirk  Acts  they  had  carried  had  been  rescinded ; 

•Dd  their  more  worldly-wise  brethren,  of  the  type  of  Douglas, 

ftivid  Dickson,  James  Wood,  and  the  good  Baillie,  were  in 

tt«  ascendant.     Scottish  Church-History  remembers  to  this 

^  that  split  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian   clergy,  round 

Charles  n.,  in  1650,  into  The  ResolutionerSy  as  those  were  called 

who  acquiesced  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Parliament  and  Com- 

^''^laBion  of  the  Kirk  for  suspending  or  disusing  the  Act  of 

^'•sses,  and  the  Remonstrants  or  Protesters^  who  raised  their 

voices  against  the  backsliding.     The  distinction,  smile  at  it 

'  Bftlfonr,  rV.  167—229 ;  Baillie,  III.  125-129 ;  Blair's  Life,  250— 2W. 
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as  we  now  may,  was  to  descend  in  Scotland  throngh  %  whole 
generation,  bringing  alternate  comfort  and  discomfort,  fame 
and  in&my,  to  hundreds  concerned,  and  to  some  of  them 
death  on  the  scaffold.^ 

Again  and  again,  since  this  Island  divided  itself  into  an 
England  and  a  Scotland,,  it  has  happened,  for  several  months 
together,  that  the  real  history  of  the  part  called  England 
has  lain  in  the  part  called  Scotland.  The  latter  half  of  the 
second  year  of  the  English  Commonwealth  was  one  of  those 
periods.  Returning  now,  therefore^  to  England  herself^  we 
have  to  note  but  one  or  two  events  of  that  half-year,  not 
involved  in  what  has  been  already  told. 

A  delicate  charge  for  the  Commonwealth  was  that  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  (now  called  the  Lady  Elizabeth)^  and  the 
Duke  of 'Gloucester  (now  called  Mr.  Henry  Stuart),  the  two 
children  of  the  late  King  that  had  been  left  in  England. 
By  order  of  the  Parliament  they  had  been  transferred  from 
the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Leicester,  at  Penshurst,  with  an  allowance  of  j£3000  a  year 
for  their  maintenance,  but  with  orders  that  there  should  be 
no  recognition  of  Boyal  rank  in  their  education  or  treatment. 
In  July  1650,  however^  when  the  Scottish  war  was  causing 
excitement  in  England^  it  was  resolved  to  remove  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  Royalist  plotters.  The  Isle  of  Wight 
having  been  chosen  for  their  residence,  they  had  just  arrived 
there,  and  the  House  was  considering  a  further  proposal  to 
e«nd  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  in  ill  health,  to  her  sister, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  in  Holland,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send  Prince  Henry  to  his  brother  in  Scotland,  allowing  each 
jEIOOO  a  year,  when  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  the 
poor  young  princess.  She  died  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  Sept.  8,  • 
1650,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and  was  buried  there.  The  boy^ 
then  ten  years  of  age,  remained  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.^ 

The  Foreign  Powers  with  which,  only  or  mainly,  we  haves 
seen  the  Conmionwealth  yet  attempting   diplomatic 


1  Balfour,  IV.  240 ;  SeoU   Worthies      son,  Baillie,  &c. 

gy    Howie    of   Lochgoin),    lives    of  '  CTommons  Journals,  May  24,  164S 

athiie,  Wairiston,  Ratherford,  Dick-      and  July  24  and  Sept  11,  idSO. 
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coarse  were  the  United  Provinces^  the  City  of  Hamburg, 
?(»tiiga),  and  Spain.  Account  has  now  to  be  taken  of  some 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  relations  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  each  (£  these  powers. 

la  the  case  of  the  United  PEOviBrcBS,  the  diplomatic  qses* 

tion  was  bound  up  with  the  struggle  going  on  between  the 

two  political  parties  into  which  the  Dutch  were  divided 

mtmg  themselves.    The.  Party  of  the  Stadtholder,  which  was 

pedomiDant  in  the  States-General,  and  which  had  from  the 

fiist  fibvoured  the  cause  of  Charles  U.,  had  continued  to  do  so 

•^ea  after  the  murder  of  Dorislaus.    They  had  declined  all 

tmaaactiona  with  Mr.  Walter  Strickland^  the  agent  of  the 

Commonwealth.    The  Republican  Party,  on  the  other  hand,. 

^ieh  prevailed  in  the  two  Provincial  States  of  Holland  and 

^eat  Friesland,  had  hastened,  after  the  murder  of  Dorislaus, 

te  testify  their  abhorrence  of  that  act,  and  had  ever  since  paid 

^^^  attention  to  Strickland,  and  urged  the  recognition  of 

^Om  agency  by  the  StatcK-Greneral.    At  length,  in  May  1650, 

^he  States-General  and  the  Stadtholder  still  standing  out  for 

^^barks  II.,  and  abetting  him  in  his  Breda  Treaty  with  the 

SeotSy  the  two  Provincial  States  of  Holland  and  Friesland 

consulted  their  own  interests  by  accrediting  to  London  a 

Envoy  of  their  own.     He  was  a  Gerard  Schaep,  styled 

by  the  English    *^Lord    Schaep.'     Through  the  month    of 

'^^ine  1650,  when  Cromwell  was  in  London  on  his  transit 

f^^m  Ireland   to  Scotland,  there  was   a   good    deal  of  pre- 

t^^^uiiuury  business  of  punctilio  between  Schaep  and  the  Par- 

Hmment  and  Council  of  State,  ending  with  the  ceremonious 

*^€eption  of  Schaep  in  the  House  (June  11),  and  a  cordial 

'^■cloiowledgment  of  his  mission  (June  18). .  Thus  there  were 

^*^  London  two  distinct  Envoys  from  the  Dutch — Schaep,  for 

^e  two  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland ;  and  Joachimi, 

*^^  lingering  in  his  old  character  as  ambassador  for  the 

States-GeneraL     When  the  Scottish  war  had  really  begun 

^■^rtiament  thought  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  that  irregular 

*^Tangement.     Strickland,   having  been   recalled  from  the 

le,  was  thanked  by  the  House  for  his  able  and  difficult 

ices  there  (Aug.  2) ;  he  and  Schaep  were  asked  to  manage 
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matters  in  London  as  well  as  tbey  could  between  them ; 
Joachimi  had  his  pass  given  him  (Sept.  26),  and  took  hi^ 
departure.  Thus  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  Flo^ 
vinees  had  come  to  the  point  of  open  quarrel.  Hardly  htA 
Joachimi  returned  to  Holland,  however,  when  an  unexpected. 
event  there  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affidrs.  This  was 
the  death  of  the  young  Stadtholder^  William  II.,  Prince  oF 
Orange.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  6,  eight  days  before 
the  birth  of  his  only  child,  afterwards  William  III.  of  Great* 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  effect  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  decease  of  this  able  and  active  young  Prince  at  saclm. 
a  moment  was  little  less  than  a  Revolution.  The  power  wa^ 
at  once  transferred  to  the  party  with  which  he  had  beecK. 
struggling.  If  any  additional  argument  was  required 
induce  an  alteration  then  of  the  policy  of  the  States-i 
in  their  relations  with  the  English  Commonwealth,  it  had  bee^o 
furnished  by  Cromwell's  successes  in  Scotland.  The  batA^< 
of  Dunbar  had  been  heard  of  all  over  Europe.  Had  Wil 
of  Orange  survived,  the  United  Provinces  might  have 
mained  steady  to  the  cause  of  Charles  11.  even  after 
event ;  but  it  had  its  full  weight  with  the  statesmen  that 
now  come  into  power.  In  short,  the  change  was  such  th  —  tt 
the  English  Parliament  and  Council  of  State  recovered  hop^^ses 
of  that  close  alliance  with  tbe  Dutch  people,  to  end  perha~^— ps 
in  some  kind  of  union  between  the  two  Protestant  and  Coi  an* 
mercial  Republics  for  the  control  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  ^ 
which  there  had  been  already  dreams  in  some  minds,  ai 
which  had  been  in  view  in  the  mission  of  Dorislaus.  On 
23rd  of  January,  1650-51,  after  much  consultation,  it 
resolved  to  send  Strickland  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  St. 


with  unusual  state,   as  joint  Ambassadors-Extraordinary         ^o 
the  United  Provinces.     St.  John^  it  appears,  rememberir^ffi? 
Dorislaus,  would  have  avoided  the  honour  ;  but,  on  the  28^^^ 
of  January,  it  was  determined  by  forty-two  votes  to  twent^J^- 
nine  that  his  excuses  could  not  be  accepted.      It  is  belier^^ 
that  Cromwell  had  suggested  the  arrangement.^ 

1  Thurloe,  I.  113  et  seq.  (Letters  of      Whitlocke,  Feb.  1,  1650—1 ;  Godf«^» 
Strickland,  &c.)  ;    Commons  Journals       111.  370—376. 
of  the  days  named ;  Pari.  Hist.  p.  1362 ; 
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A.t  Hamburg  things  had  remained  very  much  as  they 
"ffere  at  the  date  of  Milton's  last  letter,  of  date  Jan.  4,  1649- 
50,  to  the  Senate  of  that  city,  complaining  of  their  continued 
Tinfiriendliness.     Through  that  winter,  indeed,  Hamburg  had 
l)een  a  haunt  of  Montrose's  adherents,  in  preparation  for  his 
descent  upon  Scotland ;  and,  though  Richard  Bradshaw  had 
l)eeB  appointed  agent  for  the  Commonwealth  at  Hamburg  on 
tbe  81st  of  January,  he  did  not  proceed  thither  till  April, 
when  Montrose  was  in  the  Orkneys,  and  Hamburg  was  con- 
sequently a  safer  place  for  an  English  envoy.     Thenceforward 
BndBhaw's  residence  there  had  been  of  use,  though  there 
were  still  causes  of  complaint.^ 

Peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Commonwealth  had  been  the 
JniaBion  of  Mr.  Charles  Vane  to  Portugal,  to  treat  with  his 
Portdguese  Majesty,  and  put  an  end  to  Prince  Rupert's  piracy 
<>Q£i^lish  shipping  in  Portuguese  waters.     Vane  had  gone 
on  his  mission  with  imusual  advantages,  for  he  had  gone 
ii  Admiral  Blake's  fleet,  and  that  Admiral  ("Colonel"   or 
"Oeneral"  he  was  still  called^  for  service  at  sea  or  on  land 
^^te  then  very  much  the  same  thing)  had  ample  instructions 
**<>W  he  was  to  aid  Mr.  Vane*'s  mission.    Having  landed  Vane, 
'•tein  March  1650,  Blake  waited  outside  the  port  of  Lisbon 
*^   see  the  result.      His  Portuguese  Majesty  received  Vane 
^*y  politely,  but  naturally  demurred  when  it  was  explained 
^  him  that  the  ships  of  Ruperf  s  fleet,  then  in  the  Tagus, 
^longed  to  the  English  Commonwealth,  that  their   crews 
^ere  deserters  and  ruffians,  and  that  Admiral  Blake  wanted  to 
^^me  in  and  take  or  destroy  them,  as  by  old  treaties  between 
^Hgknd  and  Portugal  he  had  a  right  to  do.     His  Majesty, 
without  making  political    distinctions,  thought   there  were 
•lups  enough  already  in  the  Tagus,  and  could  not  allow  more 
*o  enter,  though  he  would  be  glad  to  show  his  respect  for  the 
^Commonwealth  by  sending  Admiral  Blake  provisions.   Imme- 
diately Blake  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbour,  to  get 
Mi  Bopert's  ships ;  but,  the  fire  of  the  Portuguese  forts  making 
tliat  impossible,  he  attended  to  the  rest  of  his  instructions. 
The  chief  dependence  of  Portugal  then  was  her  trade  with  her 

-  ^  Order  Books  of  Council  of  State,  March  80  and  April  4,  1650 :  Commona 
JwinuUa,  April  3  and  May  21. 
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Brazil  colonies ;  and  the  capture  by  Blake  of  five  ricUj-ladei 
vessels  from  Brazil,  late  in  May,  was  the  first  intimatkyB  ti 
the  King  of  Portugal  of  the  probable  consequencefl  of  hi 
protection  of  Rupert.  Admiral  Fopham  having-  been  aeo 
out  to  reinforce  Blake,  Vane's  diplomacy  was,  in  fiwt,  snpei 
seded  by  tteir  cannon,  so  that  Vane,  finding  himself  in  dangc 
in  Lisbon,  was  glad  to  re-embark  privately,  and  get  back  i 
England.  He  was  there  by  the  4tb  of  July,  on  which  da 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House.  For  the  next  ment 
or  two  Blake  and  Fopham  ranged  at  will  between  Portngv 
and  Brazil,  waylaying  the  outward-bound  or  homeward-bom 
fleets  of  the  Fortuguese,  capturing  nine  ships  at  one  Urn 
eleven  at  another,  and  occasionally  sinking  a  vessel  of  cnoi 
mous  value  that  would  not  be  captured.  The  imprifieoiaei 
of  English  merchants  at  Lisbon  was  the  only  form  of  reprisi 
open  to  the  Fortuguese  Grovernment.  It  waa  but  %  poi 
one,  and  Fortugal  was  very  miserable.  It  waa  easy  to  oidi 
Rupert  to  leave  the  Tagus  and  fight  Blake ;  but»  when  1 
did  go  out  to  sea»  and  Blake  was  making  ready  for  him,  wife 
could  he  do  but  come  back  for  the  shelter  of  the  Portugoe 
batteries?  At  length,  by  some  management,  he  did,  son 
time  in  October,  slip  from  the  Fortuguese  coast  and  make  t 
way  into  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  went  about  ravagiz 
and  burning  stray  English  ships,  till  Blake  came  up  wii 
him.  On  the  21st  of  December  it  was  known  in  Englai 
that  Blake  had  fallen  on  Rupert's  fleet  off  Malaga^  and  man 
taken,  or  wrecked  all  his  vessels,  except  two,  which  hi 
escaped,  with  Rupert  and  his  brother  Maurice  on  boazd,  an 
with  Blake  in  chase.  Exactly  four  days  before  (Dee.  U 
Farliament  had  received  a  letter,  dated  from  Southamptoi 
addressed  "Parliamento  Heipublka  Anglia^^  and  subsciiba 
^^Excellentiarum  Fedrarum  addictissimus  Servitor  et  Amicui^  iOM 
DE  GuiMARAEs."  The  Fortuguese  Government,  it  appeax«i 
as  soon  as  they  had  been  relieved  of  Rupert's  presence,  bi 
resolved  to  beg  peace  from  the  English  Commonwealth,  »< 
had  despatched  this  Guimaraes  as  their  envoy.  On  Dec.  U 
the  House^  considering  his  letter  from  Southampton,  and'ab 
two  he  had  sent  to  the  Council  of  State,  debated  whether  h 
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flhoTildbe  reoeiTed  at  all,  and  it  was  carried  only  hj  a  majority 
oC  one  to  send  him  a  safe-conduct.  On  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, Guimaraes  having  arrived  in  London,  and  sent  copies 
cC  his  credentials  to  the  Speaker,  his  audience  was  put  off 
until  a  committee  should  report  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  by  the  Commonwealth  in  its 
leeeption  of  Foreign  Ministers.  That  committee  having  re- 
ported, it  was  resolved  on  the  let  of  January,  1650-1,  that  all 
fall  Ambassadora,  Ordinary  or  Extraordinary,  from  Foreign 
fiUtesor  Princes,  should  be  admitted  to  audience  of  the  House 
ilMlf,  but  that  ministers  under  the  rank  of  Ambassadors 
dioold  have  audience  only  by  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
Aooordingly,  as  the  credentials  of  Guimaraes  did  not  nomi- 
uk  him  as  fiiU  ambassador,  he  was  to  be  received  in  the 
ttftrior  way.  Guimaraes  made  some  remonstrance ;  but  the 
Boiee  adhered  to  its  resolution,  and  he  had  to  be  content 
villi  the  audience  of  a  Committee,  appointed  Jan.  11,  with 
Whiilocke  for  chairman.  From  that  date  to  Feb.  4  there 
««e  meetings  between  Guimaraes  and  this  Committee,  with 
ofeienoes  to  the  Council  of  State,  productions  of  letters 
fiom  the  King  of  Portugal,  translations  of  these  letters,  and 
fitttfaer  discussions  of  points  of  etiquette,  all  as  preliminary  to 
^  real  business.  In  these  meetings  Sir  Oliver  Fleming, 
Mttter  of  Ceremonies  to  the  Commonwealth,  performed  a 
wing  part,  arranging  the  seats,  introducing  Guimaraes,  and 
Qgulating  the  bowing,  the  covering  and  uncovering,  and  the 
<ifter  formalities.  Mr.  Charles  Vane  was,  of  course,  called  upon 
teanist;  and  Milton,  we  shall  find,  had  also  to  give  his  par- 
benkr  attendance  and  services,  though  hardly  so  much  at  these 
lidiminary  meetings  as  afterwards  when  the  real  business 
^pa  and  the  Council  of  State  managed  it.  That,  however, 
^not  till  the  following  year;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
y^of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  17th  of  February,  1650-1, 
vQimanies  was  still  a  novelty  in  London,  driving  about  with 
Ws  Portuguese  servants,  and  visited  occasionally  by  Sir  Oliver 
Fleming,  bowing  with  his  white  wand.^ 

^  Tknloe,  I.  140 — 147 ;  CommoDS  Index  under  Portugal  and  Guimaraes ; 
'QttiMls  of  the  dates  given,  and  of  Whitlocke,  Dec.  21 ;  Oodwin,  III.  357— 
^"lioQt  other  dates,  traceabLs  in  the      S69.    Bupert  and  Maurice  fled  to  the 
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The  great  incident  in  the  year's  intercourse  with  Spain  hi 
been  the  murder  of  Ascham  at  Madrid  in  the  end  of  Ma 
Obliged  to  take  notice  of  that  outrage,  perpetrated  as  it  hi 
been  hj  young  English  Royalists  known  to  Hyde  and  Cc 
tington^  the  Spanish  Government  had  at  first  made  it  t 
occasion  of  a  severe  show  of  resentment.  But,  as  Hyde  hii 
self  tells  us^  he  and  Cottington  knew  the  temper  of  t 
Spanish  Court  too  well  to  be  under  any  greai  apprehensio 
Very  soon,  in  fact,  all  the  diplomatic  world  at  Madrid  were 
a  state  of  condolence  roimd  Hyde  and  Cottington  over  t 
case  of  "  the  unhappy  gentlemen  "  whose  too  rash  loyalty  h 
led  them  to  murder  Ascham,  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  t 
Spanish  Prime  Minister  himself,  was  privately  assuring  Hy 
"  I  envy  those  gentlemen  for  having  done  so  noble  an  actio 
"  how  penal  soever  it  may  prove  to  them."  In  these  dicnz 
stances  it  was  not  likely  to  prove  very  penal ;  and,  one  by  or 
the  assassin-heroes  escaped,  all  except  one,  who  was  a  Profa 
tant,  and  whose  execution  was  therefore  a  trifle.  And  so  1 
a  while  matters  continued,  the  protests  from  England,  og 
veyed  in  the  thunder  of  Milton's  Latin,  passing  unheed^i 
and  Hyde  and  Cottington  aware  of  a  distinct  increase 
respect  to  them,  after  it  was  known  that  Charles  had  landedl 
Scotland  and  was  actually  in  possession  of  some  kind  of  Eix 
dom.  Then,  however,  there  came  the  rumour  of  Dunbar,  fl 
at  the  same  time  a  little  experience  by  Spain  herself  of  Blab 
prowess  at  sea.  In  his  quest  of  Rupert,  it  mattered  little 
Blake  whether  it  was  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  flag,  or  e^ 
the  French  itself,  that  he  found  opposing  him,  and  his  ord 
allowed  him  considerable  discretion.  In  short,  before  the  c 
of  the  year,  Spain,  as  well  as  Portugal,  found  it  convenient 
be  at  peace  with  the  English  Commonwealth.  Hyde  B 
Cottington  were  informed  one  morning  that  they  had  b< 
more  than  a  year  in  Madrid  and  that  their  longer  stay  ^ 
undesirable  ;  and  at  the  same  time  instructions  were  sent 


West  Indies ;  whence  Rupert  returned,  and  place  do  not  seem  to  be  known, 

after  some  time,  with  his  two  vessels,  late  as  May  12, 1653,  Rupnt,  tbeo 

and  sold  them  to  Cardinal   Mazarin.  France,  is  reported  by  Whitlockv 

Maurice  was  drowned  somewhere  in  the  "  very  sad  that  he  could  hear  nothifll 

West  Indian  Seas  ;  but  the  exact  time  his  brother  Maorice." 
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Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  who  had  never  left  his  post  as  Spanish 
ambftssador  in  London,  to  begin  the  most  cordial  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  Philip  IV.  Copies  of  the  credentials  of 
Cardenas  were  produced  in  Parliament  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber Jnst  a  week  after  the  Portuguese  Envoy  Guimaraes  had 
applied  for  an  audience ;  and  on  the  26th  Cardenas,  as  full 
ambassador,  had  that  public  audience  with  the  whole  House 
which  could  not  be  granted  to  a  mere  envoy  like  Guimaraes. 
Hirongh  the  next  month,  it  is  enough  to  add,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador's  coach  divided  the  attention  of  the  Londoners 
with  the  Portuguese  Envoy's  chariot,  and  the  Envoy  was  wild 
with  jealousy  at  the  superior  honours  accorded  to  the  Ambas- 
•dor,  and  Sir  Oliver  Fleming  with  his  white  wand  had  to 
proportion  his  obeisances  as  exquisitely  as  possible  between 
the  Spaniard  and  the  Lusitanian.  There  was  to  be  work  for 
Milton  from  ihe  Embassy  of  Cardenas,  as  well  as  from  the 
BUasion  of  Guimaraes.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  Republic  was  there 

••^y  nearer  prospect  of  the  convocation  of  a  new  Parliament  ? 

'^hroQghout  the  year  the  attendance  in  the  House  had  been 

"till  so  small   as    to  justify   the  nickname  of  The  Bump 

*teir  fiustened  on  it  by  the  Royalists.     The  records  of  divi- 

*Umis  in  the  Journals  show  only  on  one  occasion  an  attend- 

^Iciice  of   as  many   as   ninety-eight,   but   several   times   an 

attendance  as  low  as  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven,  the  average 

attendance    being    between    forty    and     fifty-five.     Could 

^Imo  not  now  be  a  dissolution?   That  prospect  seemed  to 

"to  be  no  nearer.    The  Grand  Committee  on  Elections  had, 

indeed,  sat  weekly  from  Feb.  27  to  August  14,  and  had  again 

^^Mnned  its  sittings  on  Oct.  23,  but  with  no  effective  result. 

"Rie  child  Moses,  though  two  years  old,  was  not  yet  strong 

enough  to  be  given  over  to  a  new  nurse.     And  so,  on  the  5  th 

of  February,  1650-1,  without  any  offer  at  a  dissolution  of 

^Ifj  the  House  began  the  business  of  electing  the  new 

*  Glanodon,  748—764  ;  Godwin,  III.  Index  sub  voce  Cardenaa.    Gottington 

•W--M8 ;  Gommons  Journals  of  Dec.  died  st  Yalladolid  in  1651,  aged  seyeuty* 

Viad Dec  26, 1660,  and  of  subsequent  seven,  in  the  full  GathoUc  faith. 
Qitsi  through  Janouy,  traceable  in  the 
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Council  of  State.  It  was  thea  resolFed  that  the  Coimoi] 
the  next  year  should  consist  of  forty-one  members,  and  1 
twenty  of  these  should  be  new  men ;  and  on  the  7th 
10th  the  twenty-one  old  members  to  be  retained,  and 
twenty  new  ones  to  be  added,  were  chosen  by  ballot,  rati 
in  each  case  by  open  vote.  In  the  ballot  of  the  7th^  tl 
were  116  voting-papers^  the  election  having  attracted 
&r  the  laigefit  House  of  the  whole  year.^ 


1  (?oiniiion8  JoumalB  and  Pari.  Hist.      sions  in  Commons  Jounial8  tbionc 
for  days  named ;  and  Records  of  Divi-      the  year. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

• 

Xn/TOll'B  LIFB  AND  8ECRETABTSHIP  FBOM  FEB.    1649-50 

TO  FSB.   1650-51. 

KXTEACT8  FBOM  THE  OOUNOIL  OBDEB  BOOKS  BELATING  TO 
MILTON,  WITH  NOTICES  OF  NEEDHAM,  DUGABD,  DUBIE, 
HABTLIB,   HAAK,  HUGH   PETEBB,   AND  0THEB8 :   TWELVE 

OF  Milton's  latin  btate-lettebs  (nos.  vi-xvii)  : 
MBS.  Powell's  suit  fob  becoveby  op  the  family 

1>B0PEBTY,  AND  MILTON'S  INTEBEST  IN  THE  SAME  :  HIS 
PETITION  AND  AFFIDAVIT  AS  TO  HIS  WHEATLEY  ESTATE : 
8E0OND  AND  ENLABGED  EDITION  OF  THE  EIK0N0KLASTE8  : 
8PE0IMENS  OP  THE  NEW  MATTEB  :  PRO  POPULO  ANOLI- 
CANO  DEFENSJO  CONTBA  SALMASIUM:  CIBCUMSTANCES  OP 
ITS  PBEPABATION:  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  BOOK,  WITH  IL- 
LUSTBATIVE  EXTBACTS :  ITS  TBEMENDOUS  PEB80NALI- 
TIES  :  SALMASIUS  NOW  AT  STOCKHOLM  :  QUEEN  CHBISTINA 
OP  SWEDEN  AND  HEB  COUBT. 


\ 


l)efore,  tbe  reader  is  entitled  to  see  the  autbentie  par- 

of  Milton's  oflScial  life  this  yeta,  exactly  as  they  stand 

tlie  Order  Books  of  the  Council  of  State.    The  following 

the  entries  in  those  Order  Books,  between  Feb.  17, 1649-50 

Feb.  17,  1650-1,  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned,  or  in 

*^iich  he  was  implicated : — 

-Monday,  Feb.  18,  1649-50.     Present:  Col.  Purefoy,  Sir  Wm. 

^^^yn,  Ur.  Bond,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,   Mr.  Marten,  Seijeant 

'^^^'^^baw.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Colonel  Jones,  Lord  Grey  of  Qroby, 

^^^--  Wallop,  Lord  Chief  Baron  "Wylde,  Sir  W.  Masbam,  Sir  Arthur 

"^^^iilrig,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Mr.  Heveningbam,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 

^^lland,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Colonel  Popbam,  Col.  Hutchinson : — 

*r^?^  ^^  ordered,  "That  Mb.  Milton,   Secretary  for  Foreign 

^^ouiguages,   Serjeant  Dendy,   Serjeant-at-arms,   Mr.   Frost    the 
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"  younger,  assistant  to  Mr.  Frost  the  Secretary,  and  all  tbe  Clerks 
*'  formerly  employed  under  Mr.  Frost,  as  also  the  messeDgers  and 
''  all  other  officers  employed  by  the  Council  last  year  and  not  dis- 
**  missed,  shall  he  again  entertained  into  the  same  employments^  and 
''shall  receive  the  same  salary  which  was  appointed  them  the  year 
"  past/' — On  the  same  day  a  Letter  was  despatched  by  the  Council 
of  State  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  informing  them  that 
copies  of  the  Dffensio  Regia  of  Salmasius  were  on  their  way  from 
Holland  to  several  booksellers  in  England,  and  instructing  them  to 
order  their  subordinate  officers  of  Customs  to  see  to  the  disooveiy 
and  seizure  of  all  such  copies,  that  the  importers  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against.^ 

Saturday y  Feb.  23.  Present:  Bradshaw  as  Lord  President,  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  Col.  Purefoy,  Mr.  Scott,  Sir  W.  Constable,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  W.  Masham,  Mr.  Jones,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
Sir  H.  Mildmay,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Mr.  Holland,  Ur.  Stapley, 
Mr.  Challoner,  Mr.  Heveningham,  Viscount  Lisle,  Sir  W.  Armyn, 
Alderman  Pennington,  Mr.  Bond,  Sir  H.Vane,  Chief  Baron  Wylde: — 
^*  Memorandum :  That  Me.  John  Milton,  Secretary  for  the  Foreign 
''  Languages,  Mr.  Edward  Dendy,  Serjeant-at-arms,  and  Mr.  Gualter 
"  Frost  the  younger,  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  did  this  day  take  the 
*' Engagement  following:  'I,  being  nominated  by  this  Council  to 
"'  be  ....  for  the  year  to  come,  do  promise  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d  that, 
"  *  through  his  grace,  I  will  be  faithful  in  the  peHbrmanoe  of  the 
" '  trust  committed  to  me,  and  not  reveal  or  disclose  anything,  in 
'' '  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  shall  be  debated  ot 
" '  resolved  upon  in  the  Council,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  secret  by 
^' '  the  said  Council,  without  the  command,  direction,  or 
"  *  of  the  Parliament  or  Council.' " 

Saturday y  March  30, 1650.     Present:  Bradshaw,  Jones,  Colonel 
Morley,    Lord    Commissioner    Lisle,   Vane,    Challoner, 
Stapley,  Armyn,  Holland,  Bond,  Lord  Howard,  Scott,  Skippo] 
Masham,  Hasilrig,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Viscount  Lisle,  and  Waltoi 
Ordered:  "That  the  Instructions  now  read,  to  be  given  to  Mz 
"  Richard  Bradshaw,  with  the  amendments  proposed,  be  fair  wrii 
"  and  delivered  unto  him ;  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
"  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  to  give  order  for  the 


"  of  a  Commission  for  Mr.  Hichard  Bradshaw,  who  is  to  be  employe 
"Besident  from  this  Conmionwealth  to  the  Senate  of  ~ 
''  according  to  the  order  of  Parliament ;  That  a  credential  Letter 
"  likewise  prepared  for  him  by  Mb.  Milton."      (See  ante  p.  1"" 
and  p.  217).     Milton,  it  appears  from  a  subsequent  minut^ 
mitted  his  draft  of  a  credential  letter  for  Bradshaw  at  the  Goi 
meeting  of  Monday,  April  1 ;  when  it  was  read  and  approved: 
Tuesday,  April  2.     (1)  ''Memorandum:    Mb.  Milton  to 
"  warning  to  meet  the  Lords  Commissioners  Whitlocke  and  LasiL 

^  The  infonnation  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  is  from  Hn.  6: 
Calendar  for  1650,  p.  2. 
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di6      Parliament  door  at  ten  of  the  clock  tomorrow  morning." 

1uBi   1.  imagine,  is  a  jotting  by  Secretary  Frost,  to  keep  himself  in 

i^nd.     -that,  in  consequence  of  what  had  happened  at  the  Council 

^  ^UBkjf  he  must  send  a  message  to  Milton  as  soon  as  the  Council 

fOUb.       That  it  was  on  the   business  of  the   credential  letter  to 

Brtdaliaw  that  Milton's  attendance  at  the  Parliament  door  was 

Teqoired  is  proved  by  one  of  the  minutes  of  that  day*s  sitting  of 

Cotmicily  and  also  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Commons  Journals 

qI  next  day : — "  Ordered,  That  warrants  be  granted  to  the  Lords 

**  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  to  seal  the  Commission  granted 

**to  the  Agent  for  Hamburg,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  sign  the 

"gime  accordingly."     (2)  On  the  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the 

Oooncil  that  Mb.  Duoard  should  have  his  printing-press  restored 

to  bim,  on  recognisance  that  he  would  not  employ  it  to  the  preju- 

to  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  on  pajrment  of  a  sum  to  be  fixed 

hj  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  William  Masham,  and  Mr.  Scott* 

(See  ante  p.  152.) 

2Wiay,  April  30.  Present:  Bradshaw,  Vane,  Mildmay,  Chief 
Biron  Wylde,  Hutchinson,  Challoner,  Walton,  Morley,  Scott,  Pen- 
nioi^n,  Gurdon,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Bond,  Henry  Marten, 
Ittdlow,  Constable,  and  Jones : — "  That  Mr.  Chambers  in  the  Gate- 
^  house  be  released  upon  his  own  engagement,  and  twenty  nobles 
"giTen  him  for  his  relief." — My  reason  for  quoting  this  entry  is 
^  I  thought  I  recognised  it,  in  the  Scroll  Order  Book  of  Council, 
•■  bebg  in  Milton's  own  handwriting, — the  only  scrap  in  the  whole 
Mries  of  the  Order  Books  that  I  cordd  so  distinguish.  Who  Mr. 
C^iunbers  was,  the  order  for  whose  release  from  the  Gatehouse 
■06018  recorded  by  so  honourable  a  hand,  I  cannot  tell.  Was  he  the 
V.  Eichard  Chambers  of  London,  so  famous  long  ago  for  his 
eoQngcous  resistance  to  Laud  and  the  Star-Chamber  (Vol.  I.  p.  339, 
•ndVoL  II.  pp.  1 75, 1 76),  and  who  had  recently  been  discharged  from 
vs  office  of  Alderman,  disqualified  for  any  trust  in  the  Common- 
V^th,  and  handed  over  to  a  Committee  of  Parliament  for  farther 
P^oaecution,  on  account  of  his  concern  with  other  Aldermen  in  refusal 
te  proclaim  the  abolition  of  the  Kingly  office  and  in  other  acts  of 
^l^terian  contempt  (Commons  Journals,  May  31,  and  June  1  and 
12, 1649)  1  Whoever  he  was,  by  some  accident,  such  as  Mr.  Frost's 
wing  gone  to  the  door  for  a  moment  and  given  Mr.  Milton  his 
PCB,  it  fell  to  Milton,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  jot  down  this  entry 
'^[uding  him  in  the  Council  Order  Book. 
!  Monday,  May  6  : — "  Ordered,  That  Mb.  Milton  do  attend  the 
I^rds  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  with  the  papers  given  in 
**  j^  Dr.  Walsall  concerning  the  goods  of  Felonee  de  se;  to  whom 
^  18  referred  to  take  such  course  therein,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  they  shall  think  fit."^ 

'  I  liad  missed  this  entry  in  my  own      Vol.  I.  of  the  1852  edition  of  the  Poetical 
J^Mition  of  the  Order  Books :  and  I      Works,  p.  77). 
*«•  it  from  Todd  (Life  of  MQton  in 

▼OL.  IV.  Q 
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Wednesday,  May  15: — Ordered  tbmt  a  oertun  penon  farougfai 
to  tonn  by  Cornet  Joyce  be  searched  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Dendy, 
that  his  trunks  be  brought  in  and  thorong^y  searched  by 
MiLTOX,  who  is  to  report  tomorrow  what  he  finds  in  them.^ 

Friday,  May  24.     Present:  Bradshaw,  Jones,  Holland,  Yane^ 
Bond,  Walton,  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  Pnrefoy,  Ck>n8table,  Mildmay 
Masham,  Stapley : — "That  £100  per  annum  be  paid  by  Mr. 
''quarterly    unto    Mb.   Mabchamoxt  Needham,  as    a   pensioi 
"  whereby  he  may  be  enabled  to  subsist  whilst  he  endeavours  thi 
"  Eervice  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  this  to  be  done  for  one  year 
"  way  of  probation. — That  £50  be  paid  unto  Mr.  Needham  by 
"  Frost,  as  a  gift  unto  him  from  this  Council  for  his  service  alread, 
"done  to  the  Commonwealth."     This  means  that  Needham, 
had  been  released  from  Newgate  six  months  before,  probaUy 
Milton's  intercession  (ante  pp.  149, 150,  and  p.  156),  was  willing, 
his  two  or  three  years  of  ecurrilous  journalism  for  the  BoyalistB, 
turn  journalist  for  the  Commonwealth.     His  ''  service  already 
"  to  the  Commonwealth,"  for  which  he  was  to  receive  £50,  ma.^^ 
have  been  a  pamphlet  of  94  pages,  which  he  had  published  on 
8th  of  May,  just  a  fortnight  before  this  vote  of  reward  for  it. 
was  entitled  The  Case  of  ike  CommantoeaUh  of  England  stated: 
the  Equity,  Utility,  and  Necessity  of  a  submission  to  the 
Government,  cleared,  out  of  monuments  both  sacred  and  civil,  ogaimmMi 
all  the  scruples  and  pretences  of  the  opposite  parties,  viz.  RoyoHm^iBf 
Scots,  Presbyterians,  Levellers,  dsc.     Two  Parts,  with  a  Discoutsm  <yf 
the  Excellency  of  a  Free  State  above  a  Kingly  Government,     J^ 
Marchamont  Needham,  Gent,     In  the  Preface,  addressed  "to  'ftlie 
''  Reader,"  Needham  says,  '*  Perhaps  thou  art  of  an  opinion  com 
''  to  what  is  here  written :  I  confess  that  for  a  time  I  myself 
''  too,  till  some  causes  made  me  reflect  with  an  impartial  eye  upon 
**  the  affairs  of  the  new  Government " ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  know  "tli* 
"  hi<^h  talkers,  the  lighter  and  censorious  part  of  the  people,  ^^U 
"  shoot  many  a  bitter  arrow  to  wound  my  reputation  and  charge 
"  me  with  levity  and  inconsistency."     The  pamphlet  itself  is  ratbC 
quiet  and  serious,  without  any  of  the  ribaldry  or  wit  to  be  expect^ 
from  the  late  editor   of  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,     These  liglitcf 
qualities,  however,  Needham  was  reserving  for  another  journ** 
which  he  had  projected,  and  for  the  editorslup  of  which,  in  fact^  th« 
Council  of  fctate  had  voted  hipi  the  pension  of  £100  a  year,  for  oi>* 
year  certain,  besides  the  immediate  gift  of  £50.     On  the  13tl»  ^ 
June,  1650,  or  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  present  enttf* 
there  appeared  the  first  number  of  this  new  weekly  paper,  with  tb« 
title  of  Mercurius  Politicus,    The  appearance  of  the  new  paper  •^ 
the  contents  of  the  first  number  are  thus  chronicled  by  a  Roy*^*^ 
contemporary.     "  Now  appeared  in  print  as  the  weekly  champ*^ 
"  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  and  to  bespatter  the  King  [Charles  I*^'i 

'  I  had  mif>Rp<l  this  entry  also,  and  I  take  the  abstract  of  it  fh)m  Mrs.  " 
Calendar  for  1650,  p.  163. 
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"with  the  basest  of  Bcurrilous  raillery,  one  Marchamont  Needham, 

''under  the  name  of  PolUieus^  a  Jack-of-all-sides,  transcendently 

"gifted  in  opprobrious  and  treasonable  droll,  and  hired  therefore 

"by  Bnidahaw  to  act  the  second  part  to  his  starched  and  more 

"solemn  treason;  who  began  his  first  diurnal  with  an  invective 

"against  Monarchy  and  the  Presbyterian  Scotch  Kirk,  and  ended 

''il  with  an  Hosanna  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  in  the  beginning  of 

"Jime  returned  by  the  way  of  Bristol  from  Ireland  to  London." 

TkoDgh  the  allowance  to  Needham  of  £100  a  year  (equal  to  about 

£350  now)  was  only  for  a  year  at  first,  "  by  way  of  probation,"  he 

^  such  good  service  that  his  editorship  of  MercuritM  Folittcus 

became  one  of  the  fixed  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  Qovem- 

Be&t    Milton,  we  shall  find,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Friday^  June  14.     Present:  Bradshaw,  Pickering,  Walton,  Lord 
Howard,  Sir  P.  Wentworth,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  Commissioner 
Ijde,  Stapley,  Qurdon,  Bond,  Masham,  Purefoy,  Mildmay: — "  That 
"Va  Hilton  shall  have  a  warrant  to  the  Trustees  and  Contractors 
"for  the  sale  of  the  Ring's  goods  for  the  furnishing  of  his  lodging 
''m  Whitehall  with  some  hangings."    The  warrant  was  issued  four 
^JB  afterwards,  thus :  "  To  tihe  Trustees  and  Contractors  for  the 
"sale  of  the  late  King's  goods :  TKiese  are  to  will  and  require  you 
"forthwith,  upon  sight  hereof,  to  deliver  unto  Mb.  John  Mh/ton, 
^  to  whom  he  shall  appoint,  such  hangings  as  shall  be  sufficient 
"for  the  furnishing  of  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall.     Given  at  White- 
•kUl  18  Junii  1650." 
Saturday,  June  22 : — "  That  Mb.  Milton  do  go  to  the  Com- 
^ttee  of  the  Army,  and  desire  them  to  send  to  this  Council  the 
'l^^k  of  Examinations  taken  about  the  risings  in  Kent  and  Essex." 
*«08e  must  have  been  the  risings  in  the  second  Civil  War,  ended  by 
'"'^irfix's  siege  of  Colchester,  Aug.  1648. 
^Muday,  June  25  : — ''  That  Mb.  Milton  do  peruse  the  Examina- 
tions taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  Army  concerning  the  insur- 
'^ions  in  Essex,  and  that  he  do  take  heads  of  the  same,  to 
the  end  the  Council   may  judge  what  is  fit  to  be  taken  into 
eoQgideration."    This  means,  as  I  interpret,  that  the  Council  antici- 
pated that  the  war  with  Scotland  then  about  to  begin  might  give 
^^^'^on  to  new  risings  among  the  English  Eoyalists,  and  that  they 
tbcQght  hints  for  precautions  against  fiiese  might  be  obtained  from 
^  atoidy  of  the  evidence  taken  respecting  the  previous  risings  in 
■^■■ex  and  Kent. — The  interpretation  of  the  entry  is  confirmed  by 
^*^  fact  that  on  Uie  same  day  the  Council  issued  warrants  for  the 
"^Pch  of  Prynne's  study  and  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  for 
**^c  apprehension  of  Prynne  himself  and  his  committal  to  dose 
^'•tody  in   Dunster  Castle   in  Somersetshire  "for   his  seditious 
Stings  and  practices  against  the  Commonwealth."    The  Council 

^^Needham's  Cau  of  the  Common-       118-1 — 5,  where  the  quotation  describinfr 
JJ?*^*  9taied;  llioiiiasoD,  for  the  dflte       the  first  number  of  Mircuriw  PolUicni 
its  appetnnoe ;  Wood*B  Ath.  III.      is  taken  from  Heatli^s  Chi-onicle. 

q  2 
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thuB  at  last  took  notice  of  some  ten  or  twelve  recent  pamphlets 
Prynne,  among  the  latest  of  whicli  was  his  Arraignmeni,  Convicti 
and  Condemnation  of  the  Westmonaaterian  Juncto's  Engctgeau 
Even  from  his  prison  in  Dunster  Castle  he  coDtrived  to  iasue  (Se 
1650)  a  tract  against  the  Invasion  of  Scotland.^ 

Wednesday  J  June  26 : — '^That  the  Declaration  of  the  Parlianv 
*'  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Mb.  Milton,  into  Dutch  by  Mr.  Hat 
"  and  into  French  by  Monsieur  Augier."  This  was  the  Declarati 
of  the  Causes  of  the  War  with  the  Scotch  (ante  p.  192).  ^^  Monsii 
"Augier"  was  Ben6  Augier,  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  who  \ 
been  Parisian  agent  for  the  Parliament  from  Nov.  1644  till  the  e 
of  1649,  when  he  had  been  recalled. 

Monday,  Aug,  5 : — ^'That  Mb.  John  Dubie  shall  have  llba 
*^  to  stay  within  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  This  is  repeal 
Aug.  21,  when  the  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  other  Scots,  e 
Alexander  Burnett,  Henry  Wells,  minister  in  Suffolk,  and  Hec 
Cunningham,  minister  of  Northfleet  in  Kent — all  on  surety  giir 
that  they  would  not  do  anything  prejudicial  to  the  State.  T 
Council  had  their  eye  specially  on  the  celebrated  Durie,  as  a  m 
who  might  be  of  use,  both  by  his  abilities,  and  by  the  multiplid 
of  his  European  connexions.  He  had  just  proved  his  readiness 
serve  the  Commonwealth  by  publishing  a  tract  called  OhjeetU 
against  the  Taking  of  the  Engagement  answered  (date  of  publicatic 
Aug.  3,  in  Catalogue  of  Thomason  Collection). 

Wednesday y  Aug,  14 : — Ordered  :  "That  Mr.  Thomas  Gk>odir 
"Mr.  Byfield,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Durie,  Mr.  Frost,  k 
"  Milton,  or  any  three  of  them,  of  which  Mr.  Frost  or  Mb.  Milc 
"  to  be  one,  be  appointed  to  view  and  to  inventory  all  the  reoor 
"  writings,  and  papers  whatsoever,  belonging  to  the  Assembly  of  "i 
"  Synod,  to  the  end  they  may  not  be  embezzled,  and  may  be  foe 
"  comiDg  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth.''  This  is  an  interest-^ 
entry.^  Might  not  the  Scots,  who  now  denounced  the  Englislx 
a  nation  of  Sectaries,  be  of  opinion  that  all  the  documents  of  ' 
Westminster  Assembly  belonged  rightly  to  them,  or  would  bc^ 
better  custody  with  them  in  the  meantime;  and  might  they  i 
even  try  to  give  effect  to  that  opinion  by  obtaining  possessiosi 
them,  or  of  some  of  them  ?  Whatever  the  Council  of  State  mi^ 
now  think  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  'ft 
could  not  be  allowed.  Hence  the  order  to  the  Committee,  cons- 
ing,  it  will  be  observed,  of  five  members  of  the  Assembly  in  wfc» 
the  Council  could  now  trust,  together  with  the  Council's  own  ^ 
Secretaries,  one  of  whom  was  always  to  be  present.  One  woncJ 
whether  Milton  did  look  over  the  records  of  the  Assembly.  If 
did,  he  may  have  come  upon  traces  among  them  of  that  execra:^ 
with  which  the  Beverend  body  had  regarded  himself  on  accou^'^ 
his  Divorce  heresy  and  his   anti-Presbyterian   invective&     TkM 

1  Wood'8  Ath.  III.  865—866.  1852  (I.  78).    It  had  Mcaped  mjr  * 

^  I  take  it  from  Todd's  Milton,  edit,      scrutiny  of  the  Order  Books. 
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must  hive  been  references  to  him  by  name  in  some  of  the  Assembly's 
more  private  documents,  though  none  such  have  been  found  in  the 
Assembly's  preserved  public  Minutes. 

ScUurday,  Aug,  1 7  : — "  That  £50  be  paid  by  Mr.  Frost  to  Mr. 
"  Thsodobe  Haak,  and  so  much  also  to  Mb.  Samuel  HARTLifi, 
"  in  regard  of  the  many  good  services  by  them  done  by  their  cor- 
**  respondency  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  enable  them  to 
"  continue  it." — The  two  foreigners,  it  would  appear,  were  of  par- 
ticular use,  about  this  time,  in  procuring  intelligence  from  abroad, 
and  were  often  about  the  Council.  From  a  later  entry  (Aug.  31) 
I  gather  that  the  unorthodox  Mb.  Caxne,  late  of  Amsterdam 
(Tol.  II.  p.  578),  sometimes  gave  the  Council  valuable  foreign 
information. 

Saturday f  Sept,  7  : — "  That,  when  the  propositions  shall  be  pre- 
"*  sented  to  this  Council  concerning  the  Reforming  of  Schools,  the 
**  Council  doth  declare  that  they  will  receive  them  and  give  them 
"  all  possible  furtherance."  Was  Hartlib  at  work  here,  and  was 
Milton  abetting  him  ?  That  very  day  news  had  been  received  of  the 
Battle  of  Dunl«ir,  and  this  item  of  business  is  mixed  with  the  con- 
Snttulations  of  the  Council  over  that  event. 

Thursday  J  Sept  12. — Present:    Bradshaw,  Armyn,  Jones,  Vis- 

®^*ttnt  Lisle,  Commissioner  Li^le,  Stapley,  Bond,  Lieutenant-Gcneral 

I^dlow,  Morley,  Harrington,  and  Went  worth  : — **  That  it  be  referred 

*o  the  Committee  for  the  af&irs  of  Ireland  to  send  for  Mr.  Owen 

*iid  Mr.  Caryl,  or  any  other  such  ministers  as  they  shall  think  fit, 

^nd  confer  with  them  conceminp^  their  going  into  Scotland,  accord- 

^gf  to  the  desire  of  the  Lord  General ;    and  they  are  likewise  to 

Consider  of  what  encouragement  is  fit  to  be  given  unto  such  as  shall 

^  lulling  to  go  thither."     This  desire  of  CromwelFs  to  have  some 

^pod  Englbh  Independent  ministers  with  him  in  Scotland,  to  help 

*5^>i  in  reasoning  with  the  Scottish  clergy,  led  to  changes  in  the 

^haplaincy  to  the  Council.     Owen  and  Caryl  did  at  once  go  to 

^^^land  (Commons  Journals,  Sept.  1 3) ;  and,  as  Stebby  was  thus 

rjft  sole  Chaplain,  the  Council  conjoined  with   him  Mb.  Hugh 

*^Teb8  (Dec.  1 7),  arranging  that  he  should  do  duty  till  Owen's 

J^tam,  receiving  the  same  salary  as  Owen,  after  which  he  was  to 

*^  provided  for  in  some  other  way.     Owen,  notwithstanding  his 

^^Bence,  was  to  be  in  receipt  of  his  chaplain's  salar}-  as  before  (Order 

•Book,  Jan.  21,  1650-1). 

Tuesday,  Oct,  15 : — "  That  Mr.  Needham  do  put  into  Latin  the 
Treatise  which  he  hath  written  in  answer  to  a  Spanish  piece 

*  written  in  defence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ascham." 

M(mday,   Oct,    28  : — "  That  Mr.   John   Durie  l)e  appointed 

*  Library  Keeper  of  the  Books  in  St.  James's,  and  also  of  all 
the  Uedals  there,  and  that  he  have  the  lodgings  belonging  to  that 
place  ;  and  he  is  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  Books,  Manuscripts, 

"  and  Medals  therein,  and  present  it  to  the  Council."     The  Council 
"•d  tried  to  retain  poor  Mb.  Patrick  Young,  the  learned  librarian 
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to  the  late  King  (ante  p.  147) ;  but  he  bad  apparently  been  found 
too  old  for  the  post,  and  now  a  younger  Scotchman  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  Many  of  the  Books  and  Medals  were  miasing,  and  an 
energetic  Librarian  was  needed.  From  a  subsequent  entry  (Dec  31] 
it  appears  that  Young  petitioned  for  some  retiring  allowance. 

Saturday  Nov.  16  :— '' That  Mr.  Challoner  be  desired  to  take 
"  care  that  the  study  and  papers  of  Mr.  Thomas  May  be  secured  foi 
^  the  use  of  the  Parliament,  and  that  Mr.  Challoner  be  desired  to 
'*  peruse  his  papers,  that  such  of  them  as  he  shall  think  fit  may  b( 
'<  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  State ;  That  Mr.  Challoner  and  Hr. 
"  Marten  be  desired  to  take  care  for  the  interment  of  Mr.  Thomai 
'^  May  in  such  convenient  place  as  the  south  side  of  the  quire  ii 
'*  the  Cathedral  of  Westminster,  and  that  some  convenient  mono. 
*'  raent  be  set  up  for  him,  the  whole  charge  not  exceeding  JCIOG 
'^  the  money  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Frost  .  .  .  That  Mr.  Challonea 
^*  Mr.  Marten,  and  Sir  James  Harrington  be  appointed  to  conside 
^  of  some  fit  person  who  may  carry  on  the  writing  of  the  History  « 
'^  the  Parliament." — May,  known  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  from  tib 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  403-4),  had  horn 
better  known  of  late  as  Secretary  to  the  Parliament,  and  his  Hi9kjTy 
ike  Long  Parliament,  bringing  down  events  to  the  close  of  the  f1:K 
Civil  War,  had  been  published  by  command  of  the  two  Hoa^ 
early  in  1647.  He  had  died  suddenly,  Nov.  13,  1650,  at  the 
of  fifty-five ;  and  the  Commonwealth  authorities  were  anxious 
only  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  by  a  modest  funeral  in  W< 
minster  Abbey,  but  also  to  secure  anything  he  had  left  towards 
continuation  of  his  History,  and  to  put  the  not  unimportant  wo 
of  that  continuation  into  fit  hands.  Was  Milton  thought  of? 
so,  he  must  have  declined;  for,  as  late  as  Jan.  1,  1650-1,  the  Coi 
mittee,  with  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  added,  were  again  urged  by  * 
Council  to  report  on  the  subject. 

Monday,  Dec,2Z. — Present :  Bradshaw,  Ma8ham,Morley,  Staple 
Lord  Chief  Justice  St.  John,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Robin»< 
Armyn,  Marten,  Gurdon,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Wylde,  Holland,  LjO 
Chief  Justice  Kolle,  Purefoy,  Lord  Howard,  Wentworth,  ^ 
Hutchinson  : — Ordered  "  That  Mr.  Milton  do  print  the  Trea'tiJ 
"  he  hath  written  in  answer  to  a  late  Book  written  by  Salm»0] 
''against  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commonwealth."  This  is  "^ 
answer  to  the  Defensio  Regia  of  Salmasius,  which  Milton  had  l>* 
instructed  to  prepare  nearly  twelve  months  before  (ante  p.  I  ^ 
and  which  was  now  at  last  ready.  We  have  here  only  to  nota  ^ 
fact. 

Thursday,  Jan,  16,  1650-1  :— "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  CJo 
"  mittee  for  Whitehall  to  consider  (upon  the  list  given  in  to  "•• 
"  Council  of  such  persons  as  do  now  inhabit  within  Whitehall)  "^^ 
"  are  fit  to  be  discharged  from  abiding  within  the  house  any  lon^^ 
**  and  they  are  likewise  to  certify  by  a  list  who  they  are  that>  ^ 
^'  to  remain."    This  might  affect  Milton's  domestic  arrangem^^ 
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LodgiogB  in  Whitehall  were  naturally  in  demand  among  people 
who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  that  privilege ;  and,  as  a  good 
many  of  the  Council  of  State  had  quartered  themselves  there,  and 
aptrtments  had  besides  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Secretary  Frost,  Mr. 
Secretary  Milton,  Messrs.  Stenry  and  Peters,  and  one  knows  not 
how  many  more,  it  was  found  desirable  to  revise  the  list  of  persons 
80  accommodated  and  weed  out  those  that  had  the  least  claim.  The 
matter,  we  shall  find,  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 

M'onday,  Ftb.  10. — Present:  Bradshaw,  Scott,  Constable,  Lord 

Grey  of  Groby,  Bond,  Staples,    Armyn,  Masham,  Vane,  Heven- 

ingham : — Ordered  :  "  That  the  way  of  treating  with  the  Public 

**  Minister  of  Portugal  be  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council,  consisting 

*'of  such  a  number  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit  in  reference  to  the 

''({iiality  of  the  said  Minister. — That  the   said   Committee   shall 

**  receive  the  papers  offered  by  the  Public  Minister  to  be  presented 

''to  the  Council,  and  shall  deliver  such  papers  from  the  Council  to 

''the  Public  Minister  as  shall  first  be  resolved  on  by  the  Council 

"and  shall  be  signed  by  Mr.  Frost ;  and  they  shall  have  liberty,  in 

"their  debates,  to  prosecute  and  make  good  by  argument  the  re- 

"  lolutions  of  the  Council,  and  observe  such  method  in  their  pro- 

"eeedings  upon  the  Treaty  as  the  Council  shall  direct  them. — That 

''the  place  where  the  Committee  shall  treat  with  the  said  Public 

''Kiiutterbe  the  Great  Chamber  at  the  end  of  the  Council  Chamber, 

**»Qd  the  time  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon  at  three  of  the  clock. — 

"  Hiat  Charles  Vane,  Esq.,  the  Parliament's  agent  to  Portugal,  be 

^  deeined  to  be  present  at  the  said  Committee  at  their  meetings,  and  to 

^ve  hb  assistance  in  this  treaty. — That  Mr  Milton,  the  Secretary 

^  Foreign  Tongues,  be  appointed  to  attend  the  Committee  at  their 

Meetings ;  and  that  Joseph  Frost  [another  son  of  Secretary  Frost, 

^^  1U>^  attached  to  the  office  at  £50  a  year]  be  employed  for  such 

lilting  as  the  Committee  shall  have  occasion  for  on  this  business." 

T**The  important  treaty  with   the   Portuguese   envoy   Guimaraes 

^*^te  p.  219)  had  been   handed  over  by  the  Parliament  to  the 

^'^^Uicil;  and  the  Council,  imitating  the  punctiliosity  of  Parlia- 

^^t,  had  resolved  to  negotiate  with  Guimaraes  through  a  Com- 

?^ttec  of  their  number  only,  with  Mr.  Charles  Vane  and  Milton 

^  attendance. 

Such  are  the  particles  of  Milton's  Biography  from  Feb.  18, 

1649-^0  to  Feb.  17, 1650-1,  contained  in  the  Order  Books  of 

*^e  Council  of  State.  They  exhibit  him  as  still  employed  by  the 

^^unoil  in  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  work^  apart  from  that 

^^^^rrespondence  with  Foreign  Powers  which  was  the  proper 

^uty  of  his  Secretaryship.    They  do  not  sufficiently  represent, 

However,  all  that  he  had  done  throughout  the  year  in  this  last 

Apartment ;  and,  to  make  good  the  defect,  we  must  turn  to 
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his  own  collection  of  his  Latin  Letters  of  State.  Instmctioift  to 
write  a  dispatch  would  be  matter  of  routine  now  for  Milton, 
not  needing  to  be  always  minuted. 

Milton  has  preserved  twelve  of  his  Dispatches  of  this  year, 
one  or  two  signed  by  Bradshaw  as  President  of  the  Comudl, 
but  most  of  them  by  Speaker  Lenthall  in  the  name  of  the 
Parliament,  after  they  had  been  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Council.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  them  : — 

(VI.)  To  John  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  Feb,  24,  1649-50  * : — 
This  was  a  sequel  to  the  letter  of  Feb.  4  of  the  same  month  intro- 
ducing the  English  Envoy,  Mb.  Chabj^s  Vane,  to  his  Portugiue^ 
Majesty  (ante  p.  161)  ;  and  it  was  probably  sent  after  Yane,  to 
taken  out  by  him,  with  that  former  letter,  in  Blake's  fleet.    I 
complains  more  strongly  than  that  letter  had  done  of  the  piradi 
of  Rupert  and  his  Fleet  of  Deserters  off  the  Portuguese  coasts ;  k^ 
demands   the  expulsion  of  the  pirates  from  Portuguese  terrii 
and  harbourage ;  and  it  requests  the  King  not  to  receive  any  *^ 
tended  ambassadors  from  Charles  Stuart.'' 

(VII.)  To  THE  Most  Sebene  Pbince  Leopold,  Abchduki 

AUSTBIA,    GOVEBNOB   OF    THE   [SpANISh]    PbOVINCES   IN 

UNDER  King  Philip  :  March  28,  1650  : — ^This  is  an  appeal  for  tl 
redress  of  a  private  injury.     A  certain  Jane  Puckering, 
as  a  girl  under  age,  and  a  wealthy  heiress,  had  been  forcibly 
at  Greenwich,  where  she  was  residing,  carried  on  board  a  ship,  a 
taken  to  Flanders,  all  by  the  contrivance  of  one  Walsh,  who 
desperately  fond  of  her,  or  of  her  money,  and  had  been  trying         to 
compel  her  to  marry  him  by  threats  against  her  life.     There 
been  messages  at  once  to  tlie  Governors  of  Ostend  and  Nieupo 
and  the  girl  bad  meanwhile  been  put,  for  safety,  into  a  nunoi 
Walsh,  however,  to  get  possession  of  her,  had  begun  a  suit  in  ^•he 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  alleging  a  matrimo^naiftl 
contract.     This  letter  was  but  to  urge  the  request  already  mad^^  to 
his  Highness  through  the  English  agent  at  Brussels.     Both  Wc^  Jgh 
and  the  young  heiress  were  English  subjects ;  let  Walsh  come  ^^"ver 
to  England  and  try  his  claim  to  be  her  husband  in  an  Eng^HiBh 
law-court.     Meanwhile  let  the  girl  be  sent  back.     "  This  nob     we 
"  alone,  as  ready    on    any    possible   opportunity   to    return  y^MU" 
"  Highness  a  like  favour  and    service,  but  Humanity  itself,  ^u^ 
"  the  very  chivalry  in  defence  of  the  honour  and  purity  of  "fcliit 
**  sex  which  ought  to  be  found  in  all  good  and  brave  men,  B<e«in 
**  with  united  prayers  to  beseech  of  you.  Farewell."*  The  app**^ 

*  Date  from  Skinner  Transcript :  un-  (March  21)  to  prepare  a  letter  to    ^^ 

dated  in  Printed  Collection.  Archduke  on  behalf  of  "  Biia.  Vxicker- 

'  From   Mrs.  Green's   Calemlar  for  ing."    Milton's  may  be  bat  a  traiiBUi^*" 

1650,  pp.  53,  54, 1  find  that  Mr.  Yrosi  of  Frost's  English, 
had  been  instructed   bj  the   Council 
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wcBos  to  have  been  successfdl ;  for  the  case  of  Jane  Puckering, 
•*clflkii^ter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  Knight  and 
Buronet,"  came  before  Parliament  later  in  the  year  on  petition  from 
herself  (Commons  Journals,  Not.  1),  when  a  resolution  was  come 
to  for  an  Act  applicable  to  such  cases  generally. 

(Till.)  To  THE  Hamburgers,  April  2,   1650:  —  This  is  the 

eredential  letter  of  Mb.  Richard  Bbadshaw  to   the  Hamburg 

Sexiate,  resolved  on  by  the  Council  of  State  three  days  before  (ante 

p.  224).    It  refers  to  former  letters  to  the  Hamburgers ;  but  admits 

that  mere  letters  are  unsatisfactory,  and  hopes  that  Mr.  Bradshaw 

will  be  honourably  received,  and  that  his  personal  agency  will  be 

isefnl.    It  stigmatizes  also  "certain  seditious   persons  sent  into 

jcmr  City  by  Charles  Stuart "  to  harass  the  loyal  English  merchants. 

Hontrose  was  then  in  the  North  of  Scotland ;  and  these  must  have 

been  friends  of  his,  left  at  Hamburg. 

(IX.)  To  John  IV.,  King  op  Portugal:  Apnl  27, 1650:— Blake 
iMkd  arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  landed  Mr.  Charles  Vane,  whose  recep- 
tioQ  by  his  Portuguese  Majesty  had  been  so  far  satisfactory  that  it 
▼«a  not  yet  known  in  England  that  Blake  had  begun  to  take 
fouglier  measures  to  get  at  Rupert  (ante  pp.  217,218).  Still  Admiral 
Popluun  was  going  out  with  another  fleet  to  aid  Blake  in  case  of 
i^ceidents ;  and  he  was  to  take  this  letter  of  introduction  with  him. 
It  thanked  King  John  for  his  favourable  reception  of  Vane,  and 
e^lained  again  that  the  sole  purpose  of  his  and  Blake's  mission 
^9m  to  recover  the  ships  belonging  to  the  English  Commonwealth. 
I^ubtless  by  this  time  the  Portuguese  have  had  sufficient  experi- 
^oe  of  Rupert  and  his  men ;  but  the  English  Government  think  it 
viglit  again  to  request  his  Majesty  to  eject  the  ruffians  from  his 
dominions,  or,  if  he  cannot  do  that^  at  least  to  let  Popham  into  the 
Tbgus. 

(X.)  To  Philip  IV.,  King  op  Spain:  April  27, 1650' :— This  letter 

^^^  also  to  be  taken  out  by  Admiral  Popham.     ''  As,  not  so  long 

"•fter  the  recovery  of  English  liberty  and  the  restitution,  by  divine 

"help,  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  decreed  by  the  Supreme  States 

^^  Parliament,  and  also  published  by  edict,  that  the  English  People 

^^ifihes  and  much  desires,  and  will  endeavour  as  far  as  lies  in  its 

P^^'^er,  to  preserve  whatever  friendship,  of  ancient  date  or  recent, 

^  Jt  may  have  with  certain  foreign  nations,  or  even,  if  necessary,  to 

^  ^^ew  the  same  by  fresh  Treaty,  and  as  the  same  supreme  authority 

,^  ^^  Parliament  resolved,  for  the  repressing  of  pirates  now  infesting 

^  ^  the  seas,  and  for  the  common  advantage  of  all  sailing  the  seas, 

^  ^  fit  out  another  fleet,  and  has  ordered  the  most  distinguished 

"^ivard  Popham  to  take  command  of  the  same  " — therefore  his 

ly,  *^i8  letter  does  not  ftppeftr  in  the  (pp.  10 — 11).    It  has  no  date  whatever 

i^    ?^t^  Collection  or  in  Phillips  ;  but  it  attached  to  it  in  the  Transcript,  and  is 

^^^^  the  Skinner  Transcript  (No.  ]13  ouite  out  of  its  place  there.  The  matter 

I^^^K  whence  it  has  been  printed  by  nxes  the  date  pretty  closely,  and  1  have 

'^^^    Hamilton   in  Iub   Milton  Papers  taken  the  exact  date  of  the  last. 
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Spanish  Majesty  is  requested  to  allow  Popham  or  anj  of  his  dij 
to  come  freely  into  Spanish  harbours  for  refuge,  provisiona,  fte. 

(XL)  To  THE  Hambtjbgers,  May  31, 1650 : — Mr.  Bradshaw  1 
arrived  at  Hamburg,  and  been  well  received.  This,  accordingly, 
a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  the  Hamburg  Senators  are  addressed 
'*  Amplissimif  Magnifici,  et  Spectabiles  Viri,  Amid  Carisrimi";  I 
at  the  same  time  it  is  represented  that  the  lawless  English  a 
Scottish  exiles  in  Hamburg  have  been  extremely  insolent  sii 
Bradshaw's  arrival,  and  that  their  punishment  and  Uie  protectioii 
Bradshaw  are  very  necessary. 

(XII.)  To  Phimp  IV.,  King  of  Spain:  Jwne  28, 1650 :— Fit 
the  Commons  Journals  of  this  day  we  find  that  the  House,  discm 
ing  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Ascham  and  his  interpreter  Jd 
Baptista  de  Ripa,  at  Madrid,  adopted  a  recommendation  of  tl 
Council  of  State  that  a  letter  demanding  justice  on  the  murdera 
should  at  once  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain.  As  the  House  m 
not  to  meet  again  till  July  2,  the  Speaker  was  authorized  to  iig 
and  send  off  the  letter.  Accoidingly,  Milton's  Latin  letter,  writle 
that  same  day,  was  so  signed  and  sent  off.  It  expresses  the  gn 
and  horror  of  the  Parliament,  and  their  confidence  that,  tt  d 
assassins  are  said  to  be  in  custody,  his  Majesty,  ^*  whose  own  fiut 
'^and  honour  have  been  stabbed  to  the  bea^,"  will  see  speed 
justice  done  on  them.  It  requests  also  that  his  Majesty  will  iDon 
Ascham's  corpse  to  be  brought  home,  and  will  protect  the  snrvifoi 
of  the  mission. — The  names  of  the  assassins  may  be  now  givei 
They  were — John  Williams,  Captain  of  Foot,  a  Monmoutbyi 
man,  aged  20 ;  William  Exparch,  a  Hampshire  man,  aged  26;  S 
Edward  Halsall,  a  Lancashire  man,  aged  23;  William  Hanwti 
trumpeter,  a  Yorkshire  man,  aged  19;  Valentine  Progers,  a  Bwek 
nockshire  man,  aged  33 ;  and  his  brother  Henry  Progers,  one « 
Hyde's  servants.^ 

(XIII.)  To  Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain  (undated,  but  evidenfl; 
despatched  soon  after  the  last) ' : — It  is  a  still  more  yehement  n 
monstrance  on  the  murder  of  Ascham.  "  How  seriously  and  wW 
**  what  bitter  indignation  your  Majesty  took  that  villainous  morde 
"of  our  agent,  Anthony  Ascham,  and  what  has  hitherto  befl 
"done  for  the  punishment  of  his  assassins,''  the  dispatch  begitf 
"  we  have  learnt  both  from  your  own  letters  and  from  jo* 
"  Ambassador  Don  Alfonso  de  Cardenas.  Nevertheless,  the  mtf 
"  we  think  of  the  atrocity  of  that  act,  which  utterly  subverti  ti 
"  very  principle  of  correspondence  and  commerce,  if  the  rigfati  < 
"  Ambassadors,  most  sacred  among  all  nations,  shall  be  violated  ^ 
"  such  a  crime  with  impunity,  the  less  can  we  refrain  from  agt^ 
"  most  pressingly  beseeching  your  Majesty  that  due  vengeance  wi 
"  with  all  possible  speed  be  inflicted  on  those  parricides,  and  tb 
"  you  will  not  allow  justice  to  be  longer  frustrated  by  any  dday 

1  Commons  Joumalfl  of  date  given,  '  No.   114   in   Skiniier  Tnmen] 

and  Tburloe,  1. 150 — 151.  much  out  of  its  proper  place  thoro. 
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"  plea  of  Sanctuary.^  It  is  added  that,  however  acceptable  are  his 
MAJest/s  words  of  civility  and  assurances  of  affection,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  a  good  understanding  between  England  and  Spain  if  the 
mmdmn  of  Ascham  escape.  The  Commonwealth  will  trust  to  his 
Hi^jesty,  and  accepts  the  continued  residence  of  Don  Alfonso  de 
Cardenas  in  London  as  a  good  omen. 

(XIV.)  To  THE  MOST  Excellent  Lobd,  Aih'hont  John  Lewis 
Ds  LA  Cerba,  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  Govebnob  of  Andalusia: 
Nov.  7,  1650 : — ^This,  which  is  signed  by  Bradshaw  in  name  of 
the  Ck>iincil,  is  a  letter  of  cordial  thanks  to  the  said  Spanish  Pro- 
vindal  Governor  for  his  civilities  and  good  offices  to  Blake  and  his 
men  when  their  pursuit  of  Bupert's  fleet,  after  its  escape  from 
Lisbon,  brought  them  into  Spanish  waters  (ante  p.  218). 

(XV.)  *  To  THE    POBTUGUBSE   EnVOT   (InTEBNUNTIO  PoBTUGAL- 

uco)  Le.  TO  Don  Joseph  de  Guimabaes:^ — ^Tlie  letter  is  not 

dated  in  the  printed  collection;  but  it  is  in  reply  to  the  letters 

which  Gnimaraes  had  sent  from   Southampton   announcing  his 

irriTal  in  England,  and  the  purport  shows  that  it  must  have  been 

written  between  Dec  1 7,  when  itie  reception  to  be  given  the  Envoy 

WIS  first  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  Dec.  19,  when  it  was  resolved 

hj  so  narrow  a  majority  to  allow  him  to  come  to  London  (ante  pp. 

216,219).     As  instructed,  Milton  is  politely  cool  to  the  Envoy. 

"  Illustrious  Sir,"  he  begins,  "  we  have  received  your  letters,  dated 

**  mX  Southampton  the  15th  of  this  month ;  in  which  you  signify  that 

**  jr<m  are  sent  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  the  Parliament  of  the 

**  Gommonwealth  of  England,  but  with  what  official  title,  whether 

"  'Ambassador,  Agent,  or  Intemuntio,  you  do  not  say."     On  this 

|K> JDt  the  Parliament  would  like  to  have  information ;  and  it  would 

^^  glad  to  know,  moreover,  whether  the  Envoy,  whatever  may  be 

2J**  title,   has   come   with   plenary  powers   from   his   Portuguese 

jJJ^^jesty  to  make  reparation  for  the  damages  done  to  the  English 

^-jOmmonwealth  by  his  protection  of  a  Fleet  of  rebels  and  scoundrels 

^**  last  summer.     If  the  Envoy  will  give  some  assurance  on  this 

*'^*^ect,  and  send  a  copy  of  his  credential  letters,  a  safe-conduct 

^'^  be  sent  to  him,  and  there  may  {)er1iaps  be  farther  Treaty. 

(XVI.)  To  THE  Spanish  Ambassador  :  i.  e.  to  Don  Alfonso 

^  Caju>ena8  : ' — ^This  also  is  undated,  but  dates  itself  as  written 

^^•ly  in  January  1650-1,  after  the  credentials  of  Cardenas  for  a 

^"^  treaty  had  been  received  by  Parliament  and  the  negotiations 

m.  ^^h  him  had  begun  (ante   p.  221).     The  negotiations  had  been 

^^ixially  opened  by  Parliament   itself,  but  the  real  work   fell,  of 

to  the  Council  of  State.     In  this  letter  Milton  conveys  the 

tr  the  Council  had  been  instructed  to  give  on  the  first  and 

J.      amount   head  of  negotiation — the  still  unavenged   murder  of 

"^^cbam.     After  the  former  letters,  it  is  almost  needless  to  repeat 

^^*iKUments  on  that  point,  especially  as  his  Excellency  himself  has 

^Y^  Ko.  118  (much  out  of  its  place)  in  ■  No.  121  (much  out  of  its  place)  in 

^^  Skinner  Transcript  the  Skinner  Transcript. 
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BO  well  observed  that  his  Majesty's  own  authority  is  concern 
Nevertheless,  the  Parliament  does  again  urgently  press  the  mati 
and  cannot  conceive  that  any  plea  of  religious  sanctuary  she 
stand  in  the  way. — In  fact,  as  we  know  (ante  p.  220),  through 
convenient  exchange  of  prison  for  sanctuary,  all  the  assass 
escaped,  except  the  one  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  hi 
Protestant. 

(XVII.)  To  THE  Illustrious  and  Magnificent  Senate 
THE  Ciry  OF  Dantzig,  Feb,  6,  1650  : — One  of  the  consequences 
Montrose's  roving  mission  for  Charles  II.  among  the  norths 
European  powers  was  that  the  Grand  Coimcil  of  Poland  had  i 
posed  a  heavy  customs-tax  on  English  merchants  frequenting  Pol 
and  Prusso-Polish  parts,  the  proceeds  to  go  as  a  subsidy  for  Ghari 
The  City  of  Dantzig,  itself  enjoying  free  institutions,  is  prayed  n 
to  impose  that  unjust  burthen  on  English  merchants  within  i 
bounds,  and  is  assured  that  the  Commonwealth  will  find  means 
repay  to  Dantzig  traders  any  kindness  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  clear,  tl 
part  of  Milton's  duty  which  consisted  in  writing  Fordg 
Dispatches  had  somewhat  increased  in  dimensions,  though  i 
was  not  yet  overwhelming.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  yea 
when  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Cardenas  and  the  Portugnef 
Envoy  Guimaraes  were  in  London  together,  bidding  agaiiu 
each  other  for  alliance  with  the  Commonwealth,  his  real  ei 
perience  in  oral  diplomacy  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  H 
must  have  had  interviews  with  Cardenas,  and  there  WM 
special  Council  order,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  presence  wit 
the  Committee  of  Council  in  their  Treaty  with  Guimaraes  i 
the  great  chamber,  off  the  Council  room,  at  Whitehall.  Tt 
treaty  was  but  then  beginning,  and  there  were  to  be  man 
meetings  in  which  the  Council's  Latin  Secretary  and  tt 
Portuguese  Emboyado  were  to  hold  colloquy  as  best  the 
could,  the  Councillors  listening.  Both  Milton's  Spanish  an 
his  Portuguese  were  now  in  request. 

While  busy  all  the  year  in  his  Secretarial  work,  Milton  hi 
not  been  without  some  small  domestic  trouble,  arising  fro 
his  concern  in  the  tangled  affairs  of  his  late  father-in-Ia^ 
Mr.  Powell. 

We  have  seen  how  bravely,  in  Nov.  1649,  the  widow,  Mi 
Powell,  started  her  suit  for  the  recovery  of  any  yet  recovemb 
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shreds  of  her  late  husband's  property^  and  how  for  the  moment 
she  was  baffled  by  the  fact  that  her  husband's  composition 
for  his  delinquency^  though  begun  before  his  death,  had  never 
been  completed  (ante  pp.  145,  14f6).     She  had  not,  however, 
dropped  the  suit;  and  at  length,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1650, 
•be  was  rewarded  by  a  decree  in  her  favour,  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  Relief  upon  Articles  of  War  from  their  Court  of 
the  Painted  Chamber.     In  this  decree  it  is  stated  that,  ^^  after 
ioDg  and  deliberate  debate  "  on  the  case,  the  Commissioners 
finmd  that  the  sale  of  her  husband's  goods  and  household  stuff 
it  Foresthill,  in  June  1646,  had  been  a  decided  violation  of 
Us  right  by  the  Articles  of  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  and  that 
therefore  the  Oxfordshire  Committee  of  Sequestrators  who  had 
directed  the  sale  were  answerable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
loss.    The  goods  and   stuff,  it   is  noted,  had  been  sold  to 
Ifatthew  Appletree  of  London  for  .^335,  "  although  of  far 
gieater  value,"  and  Appletree  had  since  then  removed  and 
'W)ld  a  portion  of  them,  to  the  amount  of  j^91  11*.  lOd. — 
^hich  sum  remained  in  his  hands ;  wherefore  the  order  of  the 
Commissioners  is  that  all  the  undispersed  residue,  at  Foresthill 
<*  anywhere  else,  be  forthwith  delivered  to  Mrs.  Powell,  the 
Orfordshire  sequestrators  to  settle  with  her,  and  with  Apple- 
^*^  about  the  rest.     Nothing  is  said  in  the  decree  of  the 
^400  worth  of  timber,  also  belonging  to  Mr.  Powell,  which 
■•d  been  appropriated  by  Parliament  itself  in  July  1646 ;  but 
■>*  equity  the  principle  of  the  decree  pointed  to  a  restitution 
®f  that  also.     K  all  went  smoothly,  therefore,  Mrs.  Powell 
■**ight  look  forward  to  the  recovery  of  about  .^"QOO  worth  of 
^  late  husband^s  effects  (about  ^6^500  from  the  Oxfordshire 
•^estrators,  as  the  full  value  of  the  goods  and  household 
^ijff,  and  j^400  from  Parliament  for  the  timber),  subject  to 
^  deduction  of  the  fine  for  composition.     About  that  fine 
^If  a  question  might  arise.    It  had  been  fixed,  in  Dec.  1646, 
*  ^180 ;  but  that  had  been  on  a  very  severe  valuation  of  his 
**^^te  as  returned  by  himself,  making  no  allowance  for  his 
'^%ded  debts,  and  including  not  only  the  above  .^900  worth 
^  personal  effects,  but  also  his  small  bit  of  real  estate  at 
^catley,  estimated  by  him  at  .^40  a  year  (Vol.  III.  633- 
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635).  As  Mrs.  Powell  at  the  utmost  was  to  recover  oi 
about  half  the  value  upon  which  the  fine  had  been  calculati 
ought  tiiere  not  to  be  proportional  abatement  of  the  fine 
her  fistvour?  That  minor  question  hardly  came  forward 
the  continued  pressure  of  the  major.  Not  only  was  there 
sign  of  any  compensation  from  Parliament  for  its  onji 
seizure  of  the  timber ;  but  the  Oxfordshire  sequestrators  a 
the  harpy  Appletree  resisted  the  decree  of  the  Commission 
on  Articles  respecting  the  household  goods.  As  late 
Nov.  27  the  Commissioners  have  to  repeat  their  decree 
a  still  more  peremptory  form.  Leaving  as  it  was  their  fora 
order  about  the  undispersed  portion  of  the  goods^  they  n< 
order  Appletree  to  pay  without  fail  to  Mrs.  Powell,  by  t 
4th  of  December,  the  ^91  lis.  lOd,  of  cash  in  his  hands  i 
goods  sold  by  him^  and  they  also  order  the  Sequestrators 
hand  over  to  Mrs.  Powell  the  20s,  which  Appletree,  at  t 
date  of  the  sale  at  Foresthill,  had  paid  them  in  earnest 
the  whole  sum  of  jf^35  he  had  agreed  to  give  for  his  baipu 
When  the  4th  of  December  came,  however,  Appletree  w 
still  a  defaulter;  and,  as  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  tl 
Painted  Chamber  lapsed  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  Mi 
Powell  remained  at  the  year's  end  without  benefit  from  the 
decree. 

Meanwhile  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  Aug.  1,  165* 
had  complicated  her  interests  as  executrix  generally  under  h 
husband's  will,  and  had  brought  other  persons,  Milton  u 
eluded,  into  unpleasant  connexion  with  her  afiairs. 

We  have  already  noticed  (Vol.  III.  pp.  637-639)  a  diflcr 
pancy  between  the  estimate  of  the  late  Mr.  Powell's  proper! 
contained  in  his  own  return  to  the  Commissioners  for  Cob 
positions,  given  in  five  weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  est 
mate  of  the  same  contained  in  his  will  of  Dec.  30, 1646)  tv 
days  before  his  death.  In  the  former  document,  in  whii^ 
was  Mr.  Powell's  interest  to  seem  as  poor  as  possible,  ^ 
assets,  against  debts  amounting  to  more  than  ^^2000,  s 
represented  as  consisting  only  of  about  .§^1800,  made  up 
four  distinct  items :  viz.  (1)  his  bifc  of  real  estate  at  Wheatk 
in  Oxfordshire,  valued  at  ^40  a  year,  (2)  about  ^100 
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money  owing  to  him^  and  (3  and  4)  the  everlasting  jf  500 

worth    of  household    goods    and   ^400   worth   of  timber. 

Nothing  is  said  of  any  remaining  interest   in  his  former 

mmnaicHi  and  estate  of  Foresthill,  and  the  implication  is  that 

that  property  had  passed  absolutely  to  his  creditor  Sir  Robert 

Pye,  who  had  entered  into  legal  possession  of  it  in  May  or 

June  1646.     In  the  will,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Foresthill 

mansion  and  estate  are  expressly  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son, 

Bicfaard  Powell,  in  trust  for  all  the  members  of  the  family, 

aod  Sir  Robert  Pye,  then  their  possessor,  is  appointed,  with 

mother  '*  loving  friend/'  to  be  overseer  of  the  will  and  to 

mist  in  executing  its  provisions.    We  interpreted  this  at  the 

time  as  implying  some  private  understanding  between  the 

Powells  and  the  Pyes,  whereby  the  Pyes,  as  creditors  of 

Powells,  were  really  to  be  only  locum  teiienfes  for  the  Powells 

till  it  should  be  convenient  for  the  Powells  to  discharge  their 

obligation   and   recover  Foresthill.     Meanwhile,  it   appears^ 

Bit  Uobert  Pye,  the  elder,  had,  by  indenture  dated  Dec.  3, 

1648,  conveyed  the  estate  to  his  second  son^  John  Pye,  Esq. 

I^is  John  Pye,  Esq.,  was  now,  therefore,  the  representative  of 

tlie  Vy9  family  in  their  relations^  whatever  they  were,  to  the 

Powells. 

All  this  and  much    more   was   brought   to   light  by  the 
^ct  of  Pkrliament  of  Aug.  1,  1650.      By  that  Act,  which 
viiM  m  hid  framed  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  attempts  of 
delinquent  families  to  escape  their  full  penalties  by  convey- 
away  portions  of  their  property  into  friendly  hands,  it 
ordered  that  "all  such  persons  as  have  since  the  20th 
**  ^  May,  1642  entered  upon  the  estates  of  any  delinquent  by 
'^itue  of  any  extent,  mortgage,  &c.,  for  which  as  yet  no 
^^iinposition  hath  been  made,  do  pay  into  the  Treasury  at 
^^Idsmiths'  Hall  such  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  the  said 
^^linquent  should  or  ought  to  have  paid  for  his  composi- 
,^Oii,"  allowance  to  be  made  for  all  just  debts  chargeable  on 
^^  estate.     A  fine  stir  this  must  have  occasioned  among 
^^'^reds  or  thousands  of  people  throughout  England ;  but 
^  are  concerned  only  with  the  Powell  connexion.     In  that 
^^Hexion  the  Act  brought  out  at  once  five  persons. — First 
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'vf  aTL  aiyjsi  tLe  bcgTimxiig  cf  the  mme  month  of  Angiif 

yi^irjDi  ff/r  kare  to  e&mpoiiBfdy  aeoGidint^  to  the  Act^  fi 
tb«  fZL^  W}i£9it!er  propeitr  of  vliieh  lie  had  been  l^jill 
|K«w&!BScd  KXKcr  XoT.  1647j  ne  creditor  to  his  bie  &Uia^ 
lav  for  an  ori^nal  debt  of  jESOO.  doe  since  IGST,  though  wit 
a  cluiiii  upon  him  for  one  third  of  the  income  of  the  propert 
a#  dower  for  Mrs.  Powell. — Then,  on  the  23fd  of  the  san 
month,  Mrs.  Powell  comes  forward,  and  makes  ier  slat 
ment  to  the  Commissioners  for  Compostions.  She  infbro 
them  that  another  Honourable  Board  of  CommiasionerB  (tha 
for  Relief  on  Articles  of  War)  have  recently  given  a  deer 
in  her  favour  against  the  Oxfordshire  seqaestrattKa  for  pa 
of  her  late  husband's  personal  effects,  and  then  she  proceeds 
mention  the  Wheatley  property.  That  property^  she  says, 
worth  jE^40  a  year,  and  is  certainly  in  possession  of  U 
Milton  bv  extent  for  an  old  debt :  bat  then  it  is  bordenc 
otherwise  with  a  debt  of  £400  and  interest  since  16S1  t 
one  Mr.  Ash  worth  (V^i.  II.  p.  496)^  with  her  own  dower  o 
thirds^  and  with  divers  debts  besides  to  the  amount  of  JEISM 
— all  which,  as  well  as  the  injuries  done  her  in  the  matter  o 
the  per6^>nal  goods,  she  prays  the  Commissioners  to  remembe 
in  adjusting  the  Wheatley  fine.  Her  interest,  of  coarse^  wai 
that  there  should  be  either  no  fine  at  all  on  the  proper^,  o 
tliat  it  should  be  small,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  to  be  addei 
to  the  debts  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  property 
or  otherwise  discharged,  before  the  property  could  revert  to  he 
and  her  children.  Hence  her  interference,  and  her  mention  o 
the  Ash  worth  debt  and  other  burdens  on  the  property  bqfoo^ 
Milton's  tenancy  by  his  "extent."  —  The  very  next  da; 
John  Pye,  Esq.,  comes  forward,  rehearsing  the  stoiy  ^ 
the  acquisition  in  1646  by  his  father,  Sir  Robert  Pye,  of  Mi 
Powell's  mansion  and  estate  of  Foresthill,  by  due  legal  prooesi 
for  a  debt  of  £1510  since  1641,  and  of  the  subsequent  transfe 
of  the  same  to  himself,  and  suggesting  that,  as  the  estate  irfl 
virtually  forfeited  before  Mr.  Powell's  deUnquency,  as  it  W8 
entered  upon  before  Mr.  Powell's  sequestration,  and  as  ib 
whole  proprietary  interest  in  it  that  wjis  once  Mr.  Powell 
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is  now  his,  therefore  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  title 
without  any  composition  whatever,  or  at  least  ought  to  have 
the  ftdl   original   debt  and   damages   ratified   to  him.     A 
Piarticnlar  .of  the  revenue  from  the  Foresthill  property,  valu- 
ing it  at  <s£^93  Os.  Sd.  per  annum^  with  charges  upon  it  to 
the  amount  of  j^60  per  annum,  accompanied  the  petition. — 
Finally,   on   the  28th   of  August,   there  came   forward  Sir 
Bdward  Powell,  Knight   and  Baronet,  and   Elizabeth  Ash- 
worth,  administratrix  to  the  late  Edward  Ashworth.     The 
Baronet's  petition'  is  that,  having  been  in  possession  since 
1646  of  a  lease  of  some  Wheatley  property  of  the  late  Mr, 
Powell  (not  that  which  Milton  held),  on  account  of  a  debt  of 
jfaOO  due  since  1641  (Vol.  II.  p.  497),  he  should  be  admitted 
to  oompound  for  it  according  to  the  Act.     Mrs.  Ashworth's 
petition  is  less  intelligible,  as  it  refers  to  the  Wheatley  pro- 
poity  of  which  Milton  was  in  possession,  and  for  which  Ae 
bad  asked  leave  to  compound.     Her  husband,  however,  she 
^eges,   had  lent  Mr.   Powell  ^£^400  on  the  security  of  a 
'^uiety-nine  years'  lease  of  that  property,  and,  to  preserve  her 
'^hts,  she  desires  to  be  admitted  to  a  composition.     Her 
*^Sht8  seem  to  have  been  those  of  entry  on  the  property  after 
Hilton  should  vacate  it. 

So  much  in  August  1650^  the  month  in  which  the  Act 
passed.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  the  Com- 
ioners,  investigating  many  cases  of  the  kind^  must  have 
*^^  in  review  the  applications  from  the  various  substitutes  for 
**^  late  Mr.  Powell.  On  one  they  seem  to  have  looked  with 
t   suspicion.     Why  should   Mr.   Pye,   in  possession  of 


-^oresthill  for  a  debt  dating  from  1641,  ask  more  favour  than 


Edward  Powell,  in  possession  of  a  Wheatley  lease  for  a 

'•^bt  dating  from  the  same  year,  or  than  Mr.  Milton^  in  pos- 

^^••ion  of  other  Wheatley  property  for  a  debt  dating  actually 

^^m  1627  ?    Why  should  he  suggest  that  the  Foresthill  pro- 

t^ity  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  Delinquent's  estate  at  all, 

^^t  as  an  estate  wholly  forfeited  to  the  Parliamentarian  Sir 

Robert   Pye  by  Mr.  Powell  before   his  delinquency?    The 

^tnmissioners  may  or  may  not  have  had  before  them  Mr. 

^o^ell's  will  of  Dec.  30, 1646^  in  which,  so  fer  from  regarding 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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the  Forestihill  mansion  and  lands,  then  in  Sir  Robert  Pye's 
possession,  as  wholly  lost  and  alienated,  he  had  aotoally  be* 
queathed  them  to  his  family  as  the  chief  provision  for  its 
various  members  after  his  debts  should  be  paid^  naming  Sir 
Robert  Pye  as  a  friend  who  would  assist  in  the  buginew. 
Anyhow  Mr.  Pye's  peculiar  petition  led  to  more  minute  in* 
quiries  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  his  tenure  of 
Foresthill,  inducing  him  to  bring  forward,  in  December  1660, 
three  witnesses  in  his  interest.      One  was  his  father,  Sir 
Robert  F^e,  who  swore  to  the  reality  of  the  original  debt 
and  of  the  conveyance  of  Foresthill  to  him  on  account  of  it 
Another  was  a  Richard  Sherwyn  of  Westminster,  who  hsd 
witnessed  the  sealing  and  signing  of  the  deed  of  conveyaaofi. 
The  third  was  Mrs.  Powell,  who  swore  to  the  £aat  that  Lu- 
rence  Farre,  servant  to  Sir  Robert  F^e,  had  taken  poaBeesioii 
of  the  Foresthill  premises  for  his  master  in  May  or  the  begin* 
ning  of  June  1646,  b^are  any  sequestration  had  been  laid 
upon  them  or  any  other  part  of  her  husband's  estate. 

On  the  whole,  one  sees  a  most  resolute  determination  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Powell  not  to  let  go  any  claim  she  had  in 
any  portion  of  her  late  husband's  property,  and  to  intermeddle 
in  all  transactions  appertaining   to  its  scattered  fragments. 
Hence    her    interference    about    the    composition    for    the 
Wheatley  cottages,  tithes^  and  bits  of  land,  in  Milton's  po0* 
session,  a  high  fine  on  which,  though  paid  by  Milton,  wonU 
fell  on  the  future  of  the  property  itself.     One  suspects,  how^ 
ever,  something  more  in  the  other  cases.    May  there  not  hat* 
been  some  friendly,  though  not  perhaps  positively  illegaL 
collusion  between  Mrs.  Powell  and  the  Pyes,  if  not  also  betwecft 
her  and  Sir  Edward  Powell,  and  between  her  and  Mrs.  Aib-* 
worth  ?•  Though  they  were  all,  doubtless,  creditors  of  her  W* 
husband,  and  originally  for  the  sums  stated,  and  at  the  timfl^ 
stated,  may  they  not,  for  some  consideration  or  other^  h«^ 
regarded  themselves    as    but  temporary  trustees  for  Mi^" 
Powell  and  her  children,  and  may  not  Pye  and  Sir  EdwM'^ 
have  even  been  allowing  her  something  meanwhile  out  of  tb' 
rents? 

The  result  does  not  belong  to  our  present  political  jftir^ 
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Meaawliile,  to  confirm  our  conjectnreis  generally^  we  may  over- 
stepy  ms  &r  as  Milton  is  concerned,  the  strict  boands  of  the 
year  by  a  vezy  few  days.    He  had  petitioned  for  leave  to  com- 
pomid  for  his  Wheatley  property  immediately  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  in  Angost.     Busy  with  other  things,  however, 
he  had  neglected  the  necessary  details.     Henoe,  official  under 
Government  though  he  was,  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities 
had  done  their  duty,  and  stopped  his  Wheatley  rents.    This 
he  most  have  learnt  just  at  the  close  of  the  year^  when  he  was 
tagaged  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  and  the  Portugfuese 
Savoy,  and   when  the   Parliament  were  electing  the  new 
CaQacil  of  State.   Then  he  put  matters  right,  as  follows  t^-* 

''To  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners  for  Sequestration  at 
Haberdashers'  Hall  the  Petition  of  John  Milton  showeth  :— 7- 

**  That  he,  being  to  compound  by  the  late  Act  for  certain  land  at 
Wheatley  in  Oxfordshire,  belonging  to  Ur.  Bichaid  Powell,  late  of 
Foresthill  in  the  same  county,  by  reason  of  an  extent  which  he  hath 
npon  the  said  lands  by  a  statute,  did  put  in  his  Petition  about  the 
noddle  of  August  last,  which  was  referred  accordingly ;  but,  having 
isd  important  business  ever  since  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Stated 
be  hath  had  no  time  to  proceed  in  the  perfecting  of  his  composition, 
ud  in  the  meantime  finds  that  order  hath  b^n  given  out  from 
Waee  to  forbid  his  tenants  to  pay  him  rent.  He  therefore  now 
dwrei  he  may  have  all  convenient  despatch,. and  that  the  order  of 
W^oestering  may  be  recalled,  and  that  the  composition  may  be 
BMxlerated  as  much  as  may  be,  in  regard  that  Mrs.  Powell,  the 
^ow  of  the  said  Mr.  Richard  Powell,  hath  her  cause  depending 
wxro  the  Commissioners  in  the  Painted  Chamber  for  Breach  of 
Aftieles,  who  have  a4judged  her  satififaotion  to  be  made  for  the 
gTBtt  damage  done  her  by  seizing  and  selling  the  personal  estate 
diTers  days  after  the  Articles  were  sealed.  But,  by  reason  of  the 
firing  of  that  Court,  she  hath  received  as  yet  no  satisfaction ; 
^  beodes  she  hath  her  thirds  out  of  that  land — ^which  was  not 
^Oittidered  when  her  husband  followed  his  composition  ;  and,  lastly, 
^  taxes,  free  quartering,  and  finding  of  arms,  were  not  then  con- 
adered — which  have  been  since  very  great,  and  are  likely  to  be 
Plater. 

"  And  your  Petitioner  shall  be  ready  to  pay  what  may  be  thought 
'^B^aonable  at  any  day  that  shall  be  appointed. 

"  25  Feb.  1650-1.  John  Milton," 

^argUuU  Note  in  MiUanCs  awn  hand  to  this  Petition.  "I60 
^ear  that  this  debt,  for  which  I  am  to  compound  according  to 
i&y  Petition,  is  a  true  and  real  debt,  as  will  appear  upon  record. 

**.^iw.  25  Feb.  1650-1.  John  Milton." 

B  2 
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This  document,  partly  in  the  hand  of  Milton's  lawj 

partly  in  his  own,  coming  before  the  Commissioners  in  Hab 

dashers'  Hall  on   the   day  in    which  it   is   dated^   reeer 

immediate  attention.     "  Mr.  Brereton  is  desired  by  the  Co 

^*  missioners  to  perfect  his  report  on  Mr.  Milton's  case 

**  Tuesday  next,"  is  the  decision  on   the  document  its< 

initialed  by  two  of  the  Commissioners,  A.  S.  and  E.  W,    'h 

Peter  Brereton  was  auditor  for  the  Commission;    and  1 

"  Tuesday  next,"  appointed  for  his  report,  was  that  day  wei 

or  March  4.     In  the  interim  Milton  Aimished  the  additioi 

information  necessary.     On  the  28th  of  February  he  pat 

record  before  the  Commissioners,  as  he  had  promised  in  t 

marginal  note  to  his  petition^  the  exact  circumstances  of  t 

original  debt  of  j€*500  due  to  him  by  Mr.  Powell  since  16S 

and  swore  in  the  record  that  he  had  received  at  several  tin: 

about  «5^1 80  towards  the  discharge  of  that  debt,  leaving  abo 

^300  still  owing.     In  a  separate  paper  he  gave  ''  A  Pi 

ticular  "  of  the  estate  for  which  he  was  to  compound. 

consisted,  he  said,  of  "  the  tithe  com  of  Wheatley  and  carta 

cottages  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  j^60  "  with  "  three  yar 

and  a  half  of  land,  arable  and  pasture,  of  the  clear  yeai 

value  of  £20."     The  total  for  which  he  was  to  compom 

therefore,  was  worth  5^80  a  year ;  "  out  of  which  he  crave 

"  to  be  allowed  for  the  thirds  which  he  payeth  to  Mrs.  An 

"  Powell,  the  relict  of  the  said  Richard  Powell,  for  her  dowe 

i.  e.  j€^26  ISs.  4id.  per  annum,  and  also  that  his  just  debt 

jfSOO  may  be  tsdcen  into  account  in  the  composition.     I 

Brereton's  report  on  the  4th  of  March  simply  recapitula 

these  facts  of  the  case  in  a  clear  form  for  the  judgment  of  " 

Commissioners.     At  the  same  time  he  reported  separately  " 

facts  of  Mrs.  Powell's  case  and  the  nature  of  her  Petitm 

The  Commissioners,  with  the  two  reports  before  them,  tl 

and  there  settled  the  matter.    They  fixed  the  composit> 

fine  for  the  Wheatley  property  at<3^130,the  first  moiety  to 

paid  by  Milton  into  the  Treasury  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  wifcl 

fourteen  days,  when  the  sequestration  would  be  suspend 

and  the  second  moiety  to  be  paid  by  him  within  six  wo< 

after,  when  the  sequestration  would  be  completely  dischar^ 
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•nd  M3ton,  his  execators,  administrators,  and  assigns,  should 
luive  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  property,  till  he 
sboold  be  repaid  his  just  debt  and  the  «5^130  of  fine  as  well. 
The  fine  seems  rather  high.  The  rigid  two  years'  value  would 
have  been  jf'lGO,  and  of  this  the  Commissioners  allowed  off 
^j£dOi  evidently  disallowing  the  claim  of  abatement  on 
Mownt  of  Mrs.  Powell's  thirds. 

Several  things  are  worth  noting  in  the  course  of  this  trans-^ 

Mtion.  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  Milton,  who  had  never 

nceived  anything  of  the  <^1000  promised  him  as  a  marriage 

Portion  with  his  wife,  but  on  the  contrary  stood  creditor  for 

J^'WO  to  his  father-in-law,  had  thought  himself  entitled,  or 

^^  bound,  in  the  interest  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  use  hi^ 

%*1  right  of  stepping  into  possession  of  the  Wheatley  pro- 

pfty  and  holding   it   for   the  satisfaction  of  his  debt.     It 

^  further  clear,  however,  that  he  was  not  inconsiderate  of  the 

^terests  of  Mrs.  Powell  and  her  other  children.    Not  ouly 

*^  he  been  paying  her  ^26  13*.  4rf.  a  year,  as  her  thirds- 

^m  the  Wheatley  revenue — which  it  now  appeared,  by  the 

^^ision  of  the  Commissioners,  he    had    not  been  bound  to 

^  •  he  had  also,  it  would  seem,  been  willing  to  co-operate 

^th  her  as  &r  as  he  could  in  the  composition  arrangement. 

In  one  point,  however,  there  could  be  no  co-operation.     Mr. 

*owell,  in  his  composition  statement  of  Nov.  21,  1646,  five 

Weeks  before  his  death,  had  valued  the  Wheatley  property, 

**  before  these  times,"  i.  e.  at  its  best  before  the  troubles,  as 

worth  i€*40  a  year,  all  the  three  items  of  the  "  tithes,"  the 

"three  yard  lands  and  a  half,"  and  the  "  cottages,"  included  ; 

Mrs.  Powell,  in  her  Petition  of  Aug.  23, 1650,  interfering  with 

Milton*s  Petition  to  compound  for  the  property,  had  adhered 

^  the  same  valuation  of  ^40  year ;    but  Milton,  when  he 

^Jues  actually  to  compound,  gives  the  value  at  jf'SO  a  year, 

^^  exactly  double.     This  is  very  significant.     Very  willing, 

ror  his  o\vti  sake,  and  for  Mrs.  Powell's,  that  the  composition 

^  should  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  he  could  consent  to 

BO  false  dealing  in  his  own  behalf  or  in  hers.     The  property 

he   had   ascertained,   after   three    years  of  possession,   was 
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distinctly  worth  «^0  a  year,  and  that  moBt  be  the  return  to 
the  Haberdashers'  Hall  Commissioners.^ 


Through  the  year  1650,  amid  the  routine  duties  of  the 
Secretaryship,  and  the  private  worries  of  the  Compoeition 
business  for  the  Wheatley  property  in  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Powell's  claims,  Milton  had  not  been  without  occupation  of 
the  literary  kind.  To  this  year,  in  £Act,  belong  two  of  his 
feats  of  prose  authorship. 

The  first  and  slightest  was  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
of  his  liikonokloHea.  The  dBrst  edition,  published  in  October 
1649,  had  been  the  only  reply  to  the  King's  Book  of  any  oon- 
sideiable  effect ;  and,  as  the  King's  Book  was  still  in  every- 
body's hands,  a  second  edition  of  the  Reply  was  desirable. 
The  order  for  such  a  second  edition,  I  suppose,  must  have 
been  given  by  the  Council  of  State,  at  whose  instance  the 
first  had  been  prepared ;  but  I  'have  found  no  distinct  record 
on  the  subject.  Here,  at  all  events,  is  the  title  of  the  new 
edition : — "  EXKovoKkA<mis  in  Answer  to  8fc  [rest  of  title  same 
as  g^ven  for  first  edition,  ante  pp.  182,  183,  as  far  as  to  the 
end  of  the  quotations  from  Sallust,  save  that  the  third  of  thoee 
quotations  is  corrected  thus:  ^^Impunb  qnalibet  faeere^  id  eH 
Regem  esse. — Idem  Bell.  JugurtA.;"  after  which,  however,  the 
imprint  is  changed  as  follows: — "]  Published  now  the  Second 
time^  and  much  Enlarged.  London^  Printed  by  T.  N.^  and  are 
to  be  sold  by  Tko.  Brewster  and  G.  Moule  at  the  three  Bibles  in 
Pauls  Church-yard  near  the  West-End,  1660."  Matthew 
Simmons,  it  will  be  noted,  is  not  the  printer  of  this  edition.' 


^  The  documents  on  which  I  have 
hated  the  account,  g^ven  in  the  last  few 
pages,  of  the  Milton-Powell  business 
transactions  of  1650,  and  as  far  as  to 
ICarch  4,  ld50— 1,  will  be  found  in  most 
complete  form  in  Hamilton's  MiUon 
Paper*,  pp.  47 — 67,  and  Appendix,  pp. 
76--98.  They  are  very  numerous  and 
intricate ;  and  a  shrewd  lawyer  might 
have  been,  in  some  points,  a  better  in- 
terpreter of  them  than  myself.  As  some 
knowledge  of  the  time,  however,  as  well 
as  of  law-technicalities,  is  required  for 
their  interpretation,  and  as  tney  have 
Iain  hitherto  in  print  without  any  in- 
terpretation whatever,  a  mere  mass  of 


jargon,  with  repetitions,  inventories,  and 
what  not,  I  have  done  my  best,  by 
careful  and  repeated  study,  to  eztraei 
their  real  story ;  and  I  do  not  thSnk  I 
have  erred  in  an3rthine  essentiaL  On 
several  points  I  have  obtained  indirect 
light  from  the  Commons  Jonmalt. 

3  A  copy  in  the  Grenville  Library  in 
the  British  Museum,  from  which  I  have 
taken  the  title,  as  above,  has  **  O.  Dnry, 
1650  "  and  "  Ex  dono  authoris  "  written 
on  the  title-page,  in  a  hand  which  it 
not  Milton's.  In  Bohn's  Lowndee  (Ait. 
MiLTOv)  it  is  stated  that  there  is  extant 
a  copy  with  this  inscription  in  Milton's 
autog^ph:  ''To  be  presented  to  the 
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The  book,  like  the  first  edition,  is  a  small  quarto ;  and,  as 
it  consists  bat  of  280  pages,  while  the  first  consisted  of  242, 
the  "  enlargements''  were  managed  by  somewhat  closer  print- 
ings* Most  of  them  are  mere  brief  interpellated  sentences  of 
little  conseqaence ;  and  only  two  claim  notice  here.^ 

The  original  Preface  is  extended  at  the  end  by  what  would 
m^e  about  a  page  and  a  half  of  the  present  volume.  In  the 
added  matter  the  following  are  the  most  vital  sentences: 
i-e.  the  sentences  suggested  by  the  appearances  of  things 
■Qioe  1649.  He  is  saying  that  the  King's  Book,  so  fSEur  from 
'^ccuiting  any  of  those  doctrines  of  Oovemment  that  had 
heen  the  causes  of  the  strife  between  him  and  the  people, 
•ctually  reavowed  them  in  their  worst  forms :  e.  g. 

[The  King  in  his  Book]  **  dishonours  and  attaints  all  Protestant 

lurches  not  prelatical,  and  what  they  piously  reformed,  with  the 

■"•nder  of  rebellion,  sacrilege,  and  hypocrisy ;  [and  yet]  they  who 

"^^nied  of  late  to  stand  up  hotted  for  the  Covenant  can  now  sit 

iBute,  and  much  pleased  to  hear  all  these  opprobrious  things  uttered 

'S^ixist  their  fiiith,  their  freedom,  and  themselves  in  their  own 

^<^f[B  made  traitors  to  boot.     The  Divines  also,  their  wizards,  can 

w  So  brazen  as  to  cry  Hosanna  to  this  Book,  which  cries  louder 

V^ixist  them  for  no  disciples  of  Christ,  but  of  Iscariot,  and  to  seem 

^'^'^^  eouTineed  with  these  withered  arguments  and  reasons,  here 

^   aune  whidi  in  some  other  writings  of  that  party,  and  in  his 

**^  former  declarations  and  expresses,  they  have  so  often  heretofore 

^''^eavonred  to  confute  and  to  explode;  none  appearing  all  this 

^"^'^e  to  vindicate  Church  or  State  from  these  calumnies  and  re- 

P'^^^^ches  but  a  small  handful  of  men,  whom  they  defame  and  spit 

^  ^th  all  the  odious  names  of  Schism  and  Sectarism.     I  never 

™Aw  that  time  in  England  when  men  of  truest  religion  were  not 

^^KDted  Sectaries:;   but  wisdom   now,  valour,  justice,  constancy, 

|j^|t^t  HoiL  the  Earle  of  Carbery.*'  mucli  credit  for  having  discovered  a 
Ij^  is  Bichard  Vanghan,  second  Earl  copy  of  that  edition,  and  so  enabled 
^  Carbery  in  the  Irish  peerage,  who      himself  to  supersede  the  previous  re- 


"•  v^aroery  in  tne  insn  peerage,  wno  nimseu  to  snperseue  me  previous  re- 

^^  now,  or  became,  the  husband  of  prints,  which  had  all  been  from   the 

^^  lidy  Alice  Egerton,  the  heroine  of  nrst.    In  Bohn's  edition  of  the  Prose 

Cnjunj.  Works,  and  i)erhap8  in  others.  Baron's 

\In  nearly  aU  the  editions  of  Mil-  enlarged  text  is  properly  given,  and  his 

yp  «  Prose  '  Works  to   this  day,  the  Preface  tjuoted,    Inacopy  of  the  second 

JJprint  of  the  EikonokUutea  is  merely  edition  m  the  British  Museum  (press- 

5?a  the  first  or  1649  edition.    In  1756  ,  599.  e.  18,  .^^^  ^^^  ,^  >.«»^v«t-»*i 

gjchard  Baron  published  a  reprint  of  "»*^^  "TtT"^  some  one  has  bracketed 

«•  •eoond  or  1650  edition,  and  took  in  pencil  the  added  passages. 


mil  snoMQed  a  >immM  nSBooiL  lad  «vr  ifl'Hft' 


of  l£ifr  &«t  e^KCfr  yn'an^g  'ifije  ss=«:«ar«  •:£  the  theft  of  on 
of  lilt  Kind's  Pa-jsrs  fraa  Scr  Piflij  Saine^  «  Jrea£a  (ml 
pp.  136-140 .  Tt-ff  2aii  :<«a.  "ine  ^czmeest  popokr  bit  i 
iht  £iiy%r,iS,Uu*tJt.  azd  zh^n  bic  Vbol  a  gresfi  dad  of  lemar 
izpcn  h.  wTtii  sccLeczLiz^  Iik-^  ^rmscisiafiiaii  among  ti 
Brjraiietj.  Aj  the  iur^  ecuj^i  ace  re  «L>aud.  Tuiom  hjpotiiM 
had  Mca  surtai  is.  •sxitAZA^rii.  Tb^  Pimela  Fkajer  haidnc 
appand  bi  all  zh/t  &:<ifss  'X  ztst  Kfn^'s  Book,  but  onlj  i 
fome :  mz2^z  h  Sf:c  =at»  'uea.  :ci£r«*:re.  a  blunder  of  tii 
HE  or  pcllSsbers  in  a*:ci«  •:£  iLe  «ariT  edxtions  after  H 
aod  n:o=t  g^^c^^se  •:*:£  r  Tb&  lorfc  ban^  in  sach  demm 
and  cfjpes  s^.zns  ac«:t  in  all  firsts  oc  tonns,  might  nottl 
printers,  Lrriz.^  recev^fi  frzc:  »:c»ccdT  or  other  the  Appendi 
of  P»T«5  p«ir^<r:i2i^  tf?  bare  l^ec  detzrered  by  the  King  1 
Dr.  Joccn  -  :r::iieciatcl j  tecre  Lis  death."  hare  stnfied 
iBt/>  ftozoe  ^itZ".?:^  V/  gire  them  a  special  interest,  withoi 
barir^  iijid^  c-^  ii.-iirr?  Xaj.  who  knew  but  that  tl 
prinVrrf  rj^'i  '•>:i«^-»  ^.k^r^i^tr^i  with,  and  that  the  insertion' 
tfc^  i^/y>s»  ljm\*fT  :rjv.  ft^.ri^  editioes  of  the  Eikon  had  been  i 
iuf Aifi'^tik  tri'jk  of  tJ:^  K^x-idc*  or  their  a^ntfi  to  bring  di 
credit  on  tfi*r  fkoll*:  Ixx/k  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Milton  himself^  wl 
had  annouuc^l  hii»  difcoverv  with  such  a  flourish  of  tnunpet 
/^/ulr]  t^i).  fy^t/rr  than  most  pec*ple,  how  the  prayer  had  god 
to  \m:  whtrTf:  \ic,  M>  <2A^iI y  found  it !  All  this  gossip  and  a  gre 
dtfsal  TtihTt'  hfjtne  of  it  in  the  Rovalist  news-sheets,  havii 
reafiheA  Milt/in^  and  this  particular  passage  in  the  first  editi< 
liaving  provecL  sm  we  have  said,  the  most  popular  in  the  who 
Wile,  Milton  enlarges  the  passage  in  the  second  edition 
alxiut  four  times  its  former  extent.  The  first  addition  is 
follows : — 

"  They  who  arc  yet  incredulous  of  what  I  tell  them  for  a  tm 
that  this  Philijipic  prayer  is  no  part  of  the  King's  goods,  n 
satisfy  their  own  eyes  at  leisure  in  the  third  Book  of  Sir  Phili 
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Areadia,  p.  248,  oompimiig  Pamela's  prayer  with  the  first  prayer 
of  his  Majesty  delivered  to  Dr.  Juxon  immediately  before  his 
death  and  eotitled  '  A  Prayer  m  Time  of  Captivity/  printed  in  all 
the  best  editions  of  his  Book.  And,  since  there  be  a  crew  of 
loikiog  railers,  who  in  their  libels  and  their  fits  of  railing  up  and 
down,  as  I  hear  from  others,  take  it  so  currishly  that  I  should  dare 
to  tell  abroad  the  secrets  of  their  Egyptian  Apis,  to  gratify  their 
gtll  in  some  measure  yet  more. ...  I  shall  gorge  them  once  more 
with  this  digression  somewhat  larger  than  before.'* 

Then^  making  more  of  the  whole  thing  than  it  was 
worth,  he  goes  on  to  enlarge  his  former  comments  on  the 
bet  of  the  plagiarism,  still  representing  it  as  a  hideous 
impiety  and  imposture.  "  He  certainly  whose  mind  could 
"serve  him  to  seek  a  Christian  prayer  out  of  a  Pagan  legend 
*<and  assume  it  for  his  own,  might  gather  up  the  rest  God 
''knows  whence:  one  perhaps  out  of  the  French  Astraay 
''another  out  of  the  Spanish  Diana;  Amudis  and  Palmerin 
**o(Hild  hardly  escape  him."  Again,  "  How  unhappy,  how  for- 
**Book  of  grace,  and  unbelieved  of  God,  that  people  who 
"resolve  to  know  no  more  of  piety  or  of  goodness  than  to 
"aoooimt  him  their  chief  saint  and  martyr  whose  bankrupt 
"devotion  came  not  honestly  by  his  very  prayers,  but,  having 
"iharked  them  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  worshipper 
"(detestable  to  teach  him  prayers),  sold  them  to  those  that 
**  stood  and  honoured  him  next  to  Messiah,  as  his  own 
**keavenly  compositions  in  adversity,  for  hopes  no  less  vain 
''sod  presumptuous  (and  death  at  that  time  so  imminent 
^n  him)  than  by  these  goodly  reliques  to  be  held  a  saint 
•lid  martyr  in  opinion  with  the  cheated  people  1 "  It  seems 
^possible  that  Milton  could  have  written  this  if  he  was  not 
iQl  under  the  impression  that  Charles  was,  or  might  have 
heen,  the  author  of  the  Eikon.  He  takes  no  direct  notice,  it 
^  he  observed,  of  the  wild  charge  that  he  himself,  or  some 
^  else  about  the  Council  of  State,  had  diabolically  managed 
^  insertion  of  the  Pamela  prayer  into  editions  of  the  Eikon 
^y  tampering  with  the  printers.^ 

}J-  tin  not  qnite  sure  that  the  charge  against  Milton  by  the  Royalists  as  early 
Jjbwing  been  himself  the  fabricator  of  as  1650  ;  though  I  think  it  very  likely, 
we  imposttion  was  deliberately  made      But  in  that  strange  stream  of  Bestora- 
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The  second  edition  of  the  Eikonoklcates  in  1660,  howe?er*j 
was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  preparation  in  the  sanLC 
year  of  Milton's  Defence  of  the  Commonwealth  in  answer  icj 
Salmasius.    This  had  been  Milton's  real  labour  of  the  yeur 
1650.     The  task  had  been  set  to  him  by  the  Council  of  State 
on   the  8th  of  January,  and  through  all  the  intervening 
months,  in  the  intervals  of  his  office-work,  he  had  been  pur- 
suing it  in  his  house  at  the  Scotland  Yard  end  of  Whitehall, 
reading  Salmasius's  book  again  and  again^  making  inquiries 
about  him,  glancing  at  his  other  books^  marking 


tion  tradition,  which  soems  to  hare 
choked  all  high  honoar  oat  of  the  Eng- 
lish literary  conscience  for  some  gene- 
rations, the  charge  has  actuallv  come 
down  to  our  day,  and  apparently  with 
no  more  serious  reflection  in  connection 
with  it  in  some  Quarters  than  that  the 
fabrication  would  have  been  a  clever 
ruse  de  guerre.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  Life  of  Milton,  could  write,  "As 
''faction  seldom  leaves  a  man  honest, 
"  however  it  might  find  him,  Milton  is 
"suspected  of  having  interpolated  the 
"  booK  called  Rikon  Jiasilikey  which  the 
"  Council  of  State,  to  whom  he  was  now 
"  made  Latin  Secretary,  employed  him 
"  to  censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken 
"  from  Sidnev  s  A  rcadia,  and  imputing 
"it  to  the  King,  whom  he  charges,  in 
"  his  Eikonokiasies,  with  the  use  of  this 
"  prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime,  in  the 
"mdecent  language  with  which  pros- 
"  perity  had  emboldened  the  advocates 
"  for  rebellion  to  insult  all  that  is  vener- 
"able  or  great."  He  adds  that  the 
interpolation  was  probably  at  least 
managed  by  the  Regicides  among  them, 
and  that,  as  "  the  use  of  the  adaptation 
by  the  King,  had  it  been  his,  would  have 
been  "innocent,"  so  "they  who  could 
"  so  noisily  censure  it,  with  a  little  cx- 
"  tension  of  their  malice,  could  contrive 
"what  they  wanted  to  accuse."  This 
is  pretty  strong,  though  cautiously  ex- 
pressed ;  but  wnat  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  repetition  in  1812,  without  Query  or 
comment,  in  such  a  work  as  Nichols's 
LxUrary  Anecdotes  (Vol.  I.  pp.  625—6) 
of  the  direct  charge  against  Milton  in 
this  form  ?— "  These  [the  editions  of  the 
"  Eikon  Basilike  through  1649]  were 
"first  printed  by  Dugard,  who  was 
"Milton's  intimate  friend,  and  hap- 
"  pened  to  be  taken  printing  an  edition 
"  of  the  King's  book.  Milton  used  his 
"interest  to  bring  him  off;  which  he 
"effected  by  the  means  of  Bradshaw, 


''but  upon  this  condition,  that  Dopod 
"should  add  Pamela's  prayer  to  tht 
"aforesaid  book  he  was  printiiig,  um 
"  atonement  for  his  fault,  they  deaiguog 
"  thereby  to  bring  a  scandal  upon  As 
"  book  and  Uast  the  reputation  of  ill 
"  authority.  To  the  same  poipoio^  Br. 
"Bernard,  who,  as  well  as  Gill  [odb  of 
"the  sources  of  the  preceding  loges^f 
"  was  physician  to  Hills,  OlirePs  pintK 
"and  told  him  this  story :  'That  he  hid 
"'often  heard  Bradshaw  and  Miltin 
"'laugh  at  their  inserting  this  pnitf 
" '  out  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadii."' 
In  another  form  of  the  legend  il  il 
Dugard's  wife  who  consents,  whUe  br 
husband  is  in  Newnite,  to  foist  tetka 
prayer. — It  is  hardlv  worth  while  t» 
point  out  that  the  first  edition  of  IBI- 
ton*s  Eikonoklastes,  exposing  the  I^hb^ 
plagiarism,  appeared  In  October  IW, 
and  that  Dugara  was  committed  to  Nev* 
gate  four  months  afterwards,  hi  M 
1649^60  (ante  p.  152),  and  wai  Bot 
released,  by  Milton's  or  Bradshaw*i  is* 
terccssion,  till  April  1650.  Biit>iftf7 
Anti-Eikonoklast  still  wants  to  M( 
out  some  profound  solution  of  tbsJPJ^ 
mela  Prayer  mystery,  on  the  *8siimWft 
that  the  Eiktm  was  really  the  Kisp 
and  that  the  Regicides  diabolically  » 
trived  the  interpolation,  have  we  »» 
Aimished  means  that  may  be  conTWtia 
to  mischief  (though  haw  we  ^""'^ 
quite  conjecture)  in  that  onexpliiDed 
and  cancelled  entry  in  the  StatioiMn 
Registers,  under  date  March  16.  I64ft-^t 
of  an  edition  of  the  Eihm  as  foithe** 
ing  from  the  shop  of  Matthew  SimOM*^ 
one  of  the  Commonwealth's  pii"**5i 
and  who  was  the  first  printer  <'' "Jill 
Eikonoklastes  {antd  ^Ai8)1  Could njj 
a  story  be  spun  out  of  duA  t  If  ^ 
it  could  be  ascertained  that  SimmoMj 
edition  of  the  Eikon  did  appear,  »J« 
that  it  was  the  first  that  contaioed  tn* 
Pamela  Prayer  ?  What  then  ? 
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mud  jotting  down  notes  and  observations,  till  at  length  the 
replj  took  sha{)e,  and  the  Latin  paragraphs  that  were  to  con- 
fiwmd  Saknasius  began  to  roll  upon  the  paper.    Night  and 
daj,  bnt  chiefly  in  early  morning  hours,  by  sunlight  or  by 
candlelight^  the  work  had  been  going  on.    Bnt  O I  at  what  a 
ooat  it  waa  to  be  1    His  left  eye  already  useless,  so  that  hardly 
Umger  was  there  even  the  vague  iridescent  halo  that  there 
used  to  be  round  luminous  objects  on  that  side,  but  all  was 
daridah  or  opaque,  there  were  warnings  that  the  other  eye 
likewise  might  &il  before  long.    Reasoning  with  him  on  this 
and  on  the  general  state  of  his  health,  his  physicians  (and 
Milton,  as  Phillips  tells  ns,  was  much  given  to  "  tampering 
with  physio "  and  consulting  physicians)  had  distinctly  told 
bim  the  probable  consequences  if  he  persisted  in  his  task. 
But  he  had  taken. his  resolution.     Not  the  voice  of  ^scu- 
l^na  himself  from  his  Epidaurian  temple,  he  says,  would 
have  prevailed.    Knowing  the  £ital  alternative  before  him  to 
be  blindness  or  desertion  of  duty,  he  had  deliberately  chosen 
blindness.     And  so,  the  evil  done^  though  not  yet  absolutely 
manifest, — ^if  indeed  it  would  not  have  come  all  the  same^ 
tboogh  perhaps  more  slowly,  had  he  chosen  the  other  alter- 
native,— his  task  had  been  finished.   On  the  28rd  of  December, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  State  "  that 
**Mr.  Milton  do  print  the  Treatise  which  he  hath  written  in 
"answer  to  a  late  book  written  by  Salmasius  against  the  pro- 
'^oeedings  of  this  Commonwealth";  and  on  the  81st  of  the 
■sua  month  ^^JoiannU  Milloniy  Anglic  pro  Popuh  Anglieano 
Jitfmno  contra  Claudii  Salmasii  Deferuionem  Regiam :  both  in 
I^tb  and  English,"  was  the  entry  of  the  forthcoming  book 
m  the  Stationers'  Registers.^ 

Hie  printer  who  registered  the  book  as  his  copyright^  and 
^o  did  so  "  by  order  of  the  Council  of  State,"  was  William 
^^'igard.  He  was  the  "Mr.  Dugard"  whom  we  saw  com- 
Okitted  prisoner  to  Newgate,  deprived  of  his  printing  presses, 
^  dismissed  from  his  Mastership  in  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  by  order  of  the  Council  of  State,  Feb.  1,  1649-50, 

'  OxiDril  Onler  Books  of  dates  given ;  Milton's  D^.  &te.  (1654)  ;  and  my  notes 
fMu  tb«  atfttionuB*  Registers. 
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because  he  had  been  concerned  in  printing  the  Mion  Btuilike 
and  other  things  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  then 
printing  or  attempting  to  print  an  English  edition  of  the 
book  of  Salmasius.  What  a  change  I  Newgate  had  tamed 
him^  as  it  had  tamed  Needham^  and  he  too  had  snccmnbed. 
The  stoiy^  as  it  was  told  long  afterwards^  in  Restoration 
times,  by  a  person  who  had  been  Dogard's  corrector  of  the 
press  before  his  arrest,  is  that  Dugard's  wife  had  applied  to 
Bradshaw  for  his  release,  that  Bradshaw  had  said  he  would 
send  a  friend  of  his  to  talk  with  him  and  see  what  coold  be 
done,  that  Milton  accordingly  went  to  Newgate  and  proposed 
terms  to  Dugard^  that  these  were  at  first  stoutly  refused,  but 
that  afterwards  the  clever  wife,  Bradshaw,  and  Milton, 
"juggled  together,"  till  poor  Dugard  had  to  yield.^  Legen- 
dary in  particulars,  the  story  is  quite  credible  as  to  the  main 
&ct.  The  reconciliation  to  the  Commonwealth  of  a  scholarly 
man  like  Dugard  must  have  seemed  to  Milton  worth  an  effort. 
He  had  succeeded.  Dugard,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  had 
been  released ;  and  now,  with  his  press  restored  to  him,  and 
readmitted  also  to  his  Mastership  in  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
he  was  to  be  the  respectable  chief  printer  for  the  Common- 
wealth, employed  on  all  printing  work  above  the  mark  of 
Matthew  Simmons.  Instead  of  Salmasius's  own  book,  he  watt 
printing  Milton's  answer  to  Salmasius.  The  proofs  must 
have  been  passing  between  his  printing  office  and  Milton's 
residence  in  Scotland  Yard  at  the  very  time  when  Milton  wu 
attending  at  the  first  interviews  of  the  Committee  of  Conncil 
with  the  Portuguese  Envoy  and  settling  his  private  compo- 
sition-business with  the  Commissioners  at  Haberdashers'  EUI. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  access  to  the  proo&  and  can 
have  a  private  perusal  of  the  book  a  week  or  two  before  its 
actual  appearance. 

PRO  POPULO  ANGLICANO  DEFENSIO  CONTRA  8ALMA8IUM. 

As  the  book  of  Salmasius  had  consisted  of  a  Preface 
twelve  Chapters,  so  Milton's,  though    it   is   but  about  h8^£ 

■ 

1  SUtioners'  Registers;  Wordsworth's  Who  wroU  EUoon  BasOikel  189—140. 
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length  of  Salmasius's,  keeps  to  the  same  plan.  In  the 
Pre&ce,  where  he  reviews  Salmasius's  Preface,  and  makes 
quotations  from  it,  the  battle  is  already  begun : — 

"Although  I  fear  lest,  if  in  defending  the  People  of  England 
I  am  as  profbse  in  words  and  empty  of  matter  as  most  men  think 
Safanaam  has  been  in  his  Defence  of  the  King,  I  should  seem  to 
■orb  tbe  character  of  a  most  yerbose  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
ally  defender,  yet,  since  no  man,  even  in  the  treatment  of  any 
flcdinary  subject,  thinks  himself  obliged  to  make  such  haste  but 
diat  he  will  prefix  some  customary  introduction,  corresponding  to 
the  dignity  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  so  I,  in  handling  almost 
tk  greatest  subject  that  ever  was,  may  be  permitted  to  do  the 
wne^  and  not  to  cramp  myself  too  much,  if  only  because  I  am  in 
hopea  of  well-nigh  attaining  by  this  means  two  things  which  I 
■hoold  earnestly  desire — first,  the  consciousness  of  not  having  been 
at  all  wanting,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  this  most  noble  cause,  and 
■oat  worthy  of  the  memory  of  all  future  ages ;  next  a  verdict  from 
By  leaders  that  I  have  nevertheless  avoided  myself  the  frivolous- 
BM  and  redundancy  which  I  blame  in  my  adversary.  For  I  am  to 
H^  of  matters  neither  small  nor  common,  but  how  a  most  potent 
Kbg,  who  had  trampled  on  the  Laws,  given  a  shock  to  Religion,  and 
waa  reigning  at  his  own  pleasure,  was  at  last  vanquished  in  the 
Ud  by  the  people  that  had  served  a  long  servitude  to  him,  was 
^  cast  into  prison,  and  finally,  when  he  gave  no  ground  at  all, 
■Sier  by  words  or  by  actions,  for  hoping  better  things  of  him,  was 
ttodemned  to  death  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Kingdom  and 
kheaded  by  the  axe  before  his  own  palace-gates.  I  am  to  relate 
^  (which  wiU  much  conduce  to  the  relief  of  men's  minds  from 
*  great  superstition)  by  what  right,  especially  according  to  ot4/r 
Uw,  this  was  adjudged  and  done,  and  shall  easily  defend  my 
^^liant  and  upright  countrymen,  who  have  deserved  most  con- 
■pienonsly  well  of  all  the  united  citizenship  and  nationalities  of 
^  world,  from  the  most  wicked  calumnies  of  their  revilers,  whether 
^^nneetic  or  foreign,  and  in  the  first  place  from  the  revilings  of  this 
■oat  inane  Sophist,  who  sets  up  as  the  leader  and  coryphseus  of 
^  rest  ,  .  .  Which  enterprise  though  the  chief  men  in  our 
^^'oQunonwealth  prevailed  upon  me  by  their  authority  to  undertake, 
ttd  would  have  it  to  be  distinctly  my  business  to  defend  with  my 
(en,  against  envy  and  detraction,  which  defy  mere  weapons  of 
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steel  and  the  apparatus  of  war,  those  acts  of  theirs  which,  under 
God's  g^idaDce,  they  had  with  great  glory  performed  (and  oertainlj 
such  work  of  defence  comes  next  to  the  doing  of  the  actioos),— <- 
whose  opinion  of  me  I  indeed  consider  a  great  honour,  that  bj  th^ir 
votes  /  should  be  pitched  upon,  before  others,  as  the  man  com- 
petent for  this  far  &om  despicable  service  to  the  valiant  liberators 
of  my  country,  howsoever  from  my  earliest  youth  I  had  been  myself 
enthusiastic  in  those  studies  which  gave  the  passion,  if  not  for 
actually  doing  deeds  of  supreme  excellence,  at  least  for  praisiog 
them, — yet,  distrusting  these  aids,  I  have  recourse  now  to  the 
divine  help,  and  invoke  the  great  and  good  God,  the  giver  of  all 
gifts,  that  as  prosperously  and  piously  as  these  illustrious  champions 
of  our  liberty  broke  the  King's  pride  and  his  unruly  domination  in 
battle,  and  then  put  an  end  to  them  at  last  by  a  memorable  panidi- 
ment,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  lately  one  man  out  of  many 
refuted  and  overcame  the  King  himself,  rising  as  it  were  from  the 
grave,  and  in  that  book  published  after  his  death  insinuating  him- 
self with  the  people  by  new  subtleties  and  allurements,  with  eqiial 
success  and  equal  truth  I  may  discuss  and  expose  the  petulance  and 
lies  of  this  foreign  declaimer.  ...  If  any  one  should  chance  to 
wonder  why  then  we  have  suffered  him  to  flutter  about  so  long  un- 
touched'and  triumphant,  pufied  up  with  the  silence  of  ns  all,  about 
others  I  know  nothing,  but  about  myself  I  can  boldly  say  that  I 
had  no  need  of  long  search  for  words  or  arguments  with  which  to 
defend  so  good  a  cause,  if  I  had  been  in  possession  of  leisure  or  of 
health  sufficient  for  the  labour  of  writing.  Even  now  what  healdi 
I  have  is  so  poor  and  precarious  that  I  am  forced  to  take  up  piece- 
meal, ^nd  with  a  break  almost  every  hour,  this  piece  of  compoflitioDy 
which  otherwise  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  prosecute  con- 
tinuously and  with  unintermitted  attention.  .  .  . 

Come  then  ;  enough  of  preface ;  and,  since  we  have  to  do  witii 
critics,  let  us  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  says  the  title  of  this  fine 
volume.  '  Defensio  Rbgia  pbo  Cabolo  I.  ad  Cabolum  IL  ! ' 
A  mighty  task,  whoever  you  are  !  you  defend  the  father  before  the 
son  :  a  wonder  if  you  don't  win  the  cause  !  But  I  summon  yon, 
Salmasius,  elsewhere  skulking  under  another  name,  and  now  under 
none,  before  another  bench  and  other  judges,  where  perchance  yon 
will .  not  hear  those  cries  of  Bravo  1  WeU-satd  I  which  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  miserably  trying  for  in  your  literary  lecture-room. 
But  why  to  the  King's  son  this   King's   defence  f    No  need  of 
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tertoTB :  we  ha,T9  the  man'i  own  oonfesnon  1  '  Sumptihua  RegiU : 
M  the  King^s  Expense/  he  sayi  on  the  title-page.  O  yon  renal 
■id  fte-taking  agent !  would  yon  not  undertake  the  defence  of 
Cbrlcg  the  &ther,  a  moat  excellent  King  in  your  opinion,  to 
Charles  the  son^  a  rery  poor  King,  unless  at  the  royal  expense  % 
Bnt^  old  rogue  that  you  are,  you  knew  what  you  were  about  in 
CiUaiig  it  flie  King's  defence  ;  for  what  you  had  sold  was  no  longer 
jmra,  hut  lawfully  already  the  King's — ^bought,  in  fact,  with  a 
hondved  Jacobuses,  a  huge  price  lor  a  veiy  needy  King  to  pay. 
We  ftR  not  speaking  at  random  :  we  know  who  brought  those  gold 
to  your  house,  who  brought  that  purse  wrought  with  the 
jangles ;  we  know  who  saw  you  stretching  out  greedy  hands, 
oa  prelsDoe  of  embracing  the  King^a  Chaplain  sent  with  the  gift, 
bat  really  to  dutch  the  gift  itself,  and  so,  by  accepting  that  one 
wok  tii  money,  almost  exhaust  the  King's  treasury.'  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  piece  is  to  be,  the  orator  comes  on  the  stage 
Iwkined  beyond  the  ordinary  :  'fforrUnlis  nuper  nuntius  €mre8 
Maiiai  aifx>ci  vulnere,  sed  magis  nunteSf  perctdit,  de  parricidio  apud 
^^^gio$  in  pemand  Regis  sticrilegorum  hominum  ne/arid  oonspirO' 
^^^nm  adinisso  I '  Truly  that  horrible  news  must  have  had  a  sword 
■>ack  longer  than  that  which  Peter  drew,  or  else  those  ears  must 
^Kve  been  very  long  ears  indeed  which  it  smote  with  so  far-off  a 
^^^vnd;  for  it  oould  not  in  the  least  offend  any  ears  tliat  were 
iKit  stupid.  For  what  harm  is  done  to  you,  which  of  you  is  hurt, 
^  ire  punish  with  death  our  enemies  and  opponents,  whether 
^ioittmoners,  Nobles,  or  Elings  f  Put  aside,  Salmasius,  things  that 
^  lui  oonoem  you  ;  for  I  have  also  horrible  news  to  bring  about 
fi^iitself,  whidi  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  smite  with  a  more 
'''Qadful  wound  the  ears  of  all  Gtammarians  and  Critics,  if  they 
^ft^  sny  delicacy  and  learning :  news,  to  wit,  of  a  parricide 
^(^iHmitted  among  the  Hollanders  on  the  person  of  Aristarchus 
[^  most  famous  Grammarian  of  antiquity,  and  therefore  made  here 
^  personify  Latinity  or  Grammatical  Correctness],  by  the  wicked 


.  ^  Tlie  chapUin  was  Dr.  George  Mor- 

"yv  iftenntrdi  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

g«  Mxt  of  Winchester  (VoL  I.  p.  498). 

tt«  kid  gone  abroad  after  the  execution 

w  Oiaries  I^  at  the  age  of  51,  and  at- 

^;^  himaelf  to  Charles  II.  and  his 

S^  in  Holland.     There,  says  An- 

Sgny  Wood  (Ath.  IV.  162),  among  "  his 

'*ttiied  aeqoaintance"  were  Andrew 


"  Riret,  Dan.  Heinsios,  and  Cland.  fial- 
"  masins,  whom  he  often  visited  :  to  the 
"  last  of  which,  then  abiding  in  Leyden, 
"  the  King  sent  our  author  Morley  to 
"  give  him  thanks  in  his  name  for  the 
"Apology  he  had  published  for  his 
*f  martyred  father,  but  not  with  a  pwu 
"  o/gotd,  oi  John  MiUon,  the  impudent 
"  Uar,  reported,** 
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audacity  of  Salmasius,  inasmuch  as  you,  the  great  critic,  hired  mi 
the  King's  expense  to  write  a  Defensio  Begia,  have  not  onlj  started 
with  an  affected  exordium,  likest  to  the  canting  nonsense  of  the 
paid  mourners  at  funerals,  which  could  move  the  pity  of  no  one  not 
an  idiot,  hut  haye  nearly  raised  immediate  laughter  in  the  readers 
hy  a  clot  of  barharisms  in  the  very  first  sentence.  For  what,  I 
pray,  is  it  parricidium  in  persorid  Regis  admittere,  or  what  is  in 
persond  regis  ?  What  Latinity  ever  so  expressed  itself  I  ,  .  .  What 
schoolboy,  what  insignificant  little  brother  in  any  monastery,  but 
would  have  pleaded  the  King's  cause  more  eloquently,  ay,  and  in 
better  Latin,  than  this  Boyal  Orator  ?  ,  .  . 

That  all  may  plainly  understand  that  he  makes  no  conscience  of 
what  he  writes,  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  no  other  witness  need 
be  produced  by  me  than  Salmasius  himself.  In  his  AppanUus  catU/ra 
Primatv/m,  Fapas,  he  writes  that  *  there  are  very  powerful  reaaons 

*  why  the  Church  ought  to  return  from  Episcopacy  to  the  ApostoKcal 
.'institution  of  Presbyters,  and  that  far  worse  evils  were  introduced 

*  into  the  Church  by  Episcopacy  than  those  schisms  which  were 
<  formerly  feared  ;   that  the  plague  which  came  into  the  ChnrcheB 

*  from  it  ruined  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  with  a  miserable 
'  tyranny,  bringing  even  Kings  and  Princes  under  the  yoke  ;  and 
'  that  greater  good  would  redound  to  the  Church  from  the  extinc- 

*  tion  of  the  whole  Hierarchy  than  from  the  extinction  of  its  head 
Hhe  Pope  only  .  .  .  '  [More  quotations  from  Salmasius  to  tlie 
same  effect]  .  .  .  This  and  much  more  he  wrote  four  yean  ago  ; 
and  yet  now  his  folly  and  impudence  are  such  that  he  darea  to 
attack  the  Parliament  of  England,  because  '  they  voted  that  E^nboo- 
'  pacy  should  not  only  be  ejected  from  the  Senate,  but  also  wholly 
'  thrown  off/  Nay,  he  actually  now  recommends  and  defends  Episco- 
pacy, using  the  identical  arguments  and  reasons  in  its  behalf  which 
in  that  former  book  of  his  he  had  with  great  vehemence  con- 
futed :  e.  g.  '  that  Bishops  were  necessary,  and  their  retention 
'  altogether  desirable,  to  prevent  the  sprouting  of  a  thoosand 
'  pestiferous  sects  and  heresies  in  England.'  0  the  sneak  and 
turncoat !  .  .  . 

You  fret  that  *  mere  Hohgohlins,  Sons  of  the  Soil,  9oarcely 
Nobles  at  Jiome,  scarcely  known  to  their  own  countrymen,  sihonld 
have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  do  such  things'  Ton  should 
have  remembered  what  not  only  the  Sacred  Books  teach  on  that 
subject,  but  even  the  lyric  poet : — 
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'Valet  ima  suminis 

Hutare,  et  insignem  attenuat  Deus, 

Obacura  promens.' 

Bat  know  also  that,  of  those  you  say  are  scarce  nobles,  some  are 

nol  inferior  to  any  of  your  side  even  in  the  particular  of  noble 

^'I'tli,  and  others,   self-made   by   their   activity  and  virtue,  have 

taken  the  way  to  true  nobility,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 

iK^lest,  but  would   rather   be   called  Sons  of  the  Soil,  that  soil 

vA:^  their  own,  and  act    strenuously  at  home,  than  beggar  out 

^'^^wenoe  in  a  foreign  country,  without  house  or  land,  at  the  beck 

ttd  on  the  wages   of  paymasters,  selling  smoke  as  you  do,  you 

'B^x^  of  nothing  and  knight  of  straw  T  .  .  .  You  blame  our  magis- 

^t«B  for  '  adaniUing  a  kennel  of  all  sects.'     Why  should  they  not  ? 

A  W  the  business  of  the  Church  to  eject  such  from  the  communion 

^  tlie  faithful,  not  of  the  Magistrate  to  expel  them  from  the  privi- 

of  citizenship,  provided  they  offend  not  against  the  Civil 

.  .  .  Independents,  such  as  they  are  fictitiously  painted 

^  yoQ.  alone,  never  were  seen  among  us ;  but  only  those  who,  in- 

taxnuch  as  they  do  not  acknowledge  Classes  and  Synods  to  be  above 

Q^di  individual  church,  are  of  opinion,  as  you  are  or  were,  that  all 

M^cb  are  to  be  rooted  out,  as  so  many  offshoots  of  the  Hierarchy, 

if  ^ctthe  real  trunk  itself.  .  .  .  Through  the  sequel  I  see  that  your 

*Un  is  to  stir  up  all  kings  and  monarchs,  not  merely  to  ill-will 

t«>^rard8  us,  but  even  to  a  sanguinary  war.     King"  Mithridates  of 

cldy  though  on  an  unlike  occasion,  tried  to  stir  up  all  kings  against 

the  Romans  by  nearly  the  same  calumnies :  that  it  was  the  design 

^  the  Romans  to  subvert  all  kingdoms,  that  they  respected  no 

hmnan  or  divine  rights,  that  from  the  first  they  had  been  robbers, 

^d  enemies  especially  to  kingly  government,  possessing  nothing 

hat  what  they  had  acquired  by  armed  force.     So  said  Mithridates 

to  King  Arsaces ;  but  what  a  self-confidence  it  is  that  has  brought 

!t^  forward,  rhetoricating  so  childishly  in  that  desk  of  yours,  with 

*he  notion  that,  by  exhorting  to  war  and  *  blounng  the  trumpet,'  as 

y^^  «ay,  though  you  profess  to  do  it  unwillingly,  you  could  possibly 

^^y^  even  a  king  among  boys  in  a  playground,  particularly  with 

*^^  a  slight  and  ill-favoured  mouth  that  positively  I  do  not  believe 

^^"^  Homer's  mice,  with  you  for  their  trumpeter,  would  ever  have 

^•de  war  on  the  frogs.     That  is  the  extent  of  my  fear  as  to  any 

^^  or  danger  that  you  can  possibly  rouse  up  for  us,  you  slug, 

^^g  foreign  kings,  with  your  hasty  and  insipid  eloquence,  for  all 

^OL.  IV.  S 
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joar  plajfol  report  to  tliem  tJiat  we  *  use  Kimgt  keads  J 
play  wiih  anmnu  as  wUk  tpinmng-iajm,  mtake  no  mure  tf 
§eeplre$  than  if  they  were  clown£  Mtawt»  wUk  kmthe  to  ikem 
meanwfailey  you  silliest  of  blockheflda,  are  worthy  of  tbe  Id 
itielf  for  thinking  to  persuade  kings  and  princes  to  war  n 
puerile  argiunents.  .  .  . 

In  your  peroration  yon  are  perfectly  tragic,  qoite  an  A 
his  leather  whip  :  '  The  injustice,  the  impiety,  tie  per 
erudly,  oftheee  men  I  will  proclaim  to  Heaven  and  MarA, 
send  on  the  culprits  convicted  and  proved  yuiliy  to  poeieru 
daisies  !  Do  you  then,  without  wit,  without  genius,  a  moul 
a  pettifogger,  bom  only  to  rifle  or  transcribe  good  authors^ 
that  you  can  produce  anything  of  your  own  that  will  lii 
whose  foolish  writings,  bundled  up  with  yourself,  the  x 
beliere  me,  will  consign  to  oblivion  1  Unless  perchance  this 
Eegia  of  yours  shall  owe  something  to  the  Answer  to  it,.i 
therefore,  though  already  for  some  time  neglected  and  laid 
be  again  taken  up."  ^ 

In  the  twelve   chapters    following   this  Preface, 
adheres  to  Salmasios  with  exemplary  closeness^  tho 
reply,   chapter  for   chapter,  is    always  more  brief  i 
opi^nent's  text      He   grapples   manfully  with   Sal 
doctrine  of  Boyal  Absolutism^  pursuing  him^  in  his  1 
argument   in   the  first  part  of  his   book,  through   i 
Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Rabbins,  the  6i 
Latin  classics,  the  early    Christian  writers,    and   It 
Theologians  and  Historians.     He  redargues  here  th 
tions  of  Salmasius,  and  mauls  them  with  counter-qn 
from   Scripture,  Homer,  -^sehylus,   Josephus,  Philo 
Aristotle,  Catullus,  Cicero,  Polybius,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Martial,    Tertullian,   Sulpicius   ! 


^  Milton*8  Pro  Popuio  Anglicano 
De/ensio  contra  Salinasium  was  never 
translated  into  English  in  his  own  life- 
time, though  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended, when  it  was  first  ready,  that  it 
sliuuld  appear  simaltaneously  in  Latin 
and  in  Knglish  (see  the  registration  of 
the  work  in  the  Btationers'  Books,  ante 
p.  251).  The  first  English  translation 
of  it  was  by  a  "Mr.  Washington,  of 
the  Temple,"  and  was  published   in 


1692.  This  is  the  translation 
reprinted  in  editions  of  Milt 
Works.  It  is  faithful  and  g 
main,  and  I  have  had  it  befo; 
have  taken  phrases  from  it,  w 
lating  the  present  and  subse 
sages  from  iiie  original ;  but  I 
to  bring  the  language  throng] 
to  the  meaning,  spirit,  am 
rhythm,  of  that  onginsl.  I 
is  often  extremely  invoivcd. 
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St.  Augostme,  St.  Chrjsostom^  Sozomen,  Xiphilinus,  Capi- 
tolinns,  Sichardus^  Hottoman,  Ouiccard,  and  many  more. 
Then,  in  the  later  chapters^  taking  up  the  subjects  of  the 
hifltoTy  of  Kingship  and  of  Parliaments  in  England,  and  of 
S^Ush  Puritanism  and  Independency  in  connexion  with  the 
Kign  of  Charles  I.,  he  has  Salmasius  still  more  and  more  at 
lus  mercy.  From  the  obsoleteness  of  the  matter,  and  of  the 
style  of  reasoning,  especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  a  great 
deal  of  the  book  is  now  unreadable,  Milton's  though  it  is; 
but  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  spark  of  Milton's  general 
pUlosophy,  or  some  interesting  and  characteristic  opinion  of 
lus  on  recent  affairs.  A  few  of  these  minuter  memorabilia  of 
the  took  may  be  here  strung  together  : — 

-forms  of  Government  :  EepvbUeanism : — "  I  sbonld  wish  all  to 
I'^'te  ibis  again  and  again,  on  the  authority  of  God  himself  in  this 
text  ^eut  xvii.  14),  that  all  peoples  and  nations  have  always  had 
^  free  choice  of  either  continuing  the  form  of  Gk)vemment  that 
pl^iiaed  them,  or  dianging  it  into  another.  Of  the  Hebrews  Gk>d 
"^yB  this  expressly;  of  other  nations  He  does  not  deny  it :  but 
■'^^tlier  it  b  implied  that  the  Republican  Form  was  thought  by 
w^  more  perfect  than  Monarchy,  as  human  things  are,  and  of  more 
•■•  to  his  own  people."     Chapter  II, 

C^ristianUy  and  Abedlviism : — ''  Among  Christians  there  will 
^^^ticr  be  no  King  at  all,  or  he  will  be  the  public  servant :  if  he 
^'^iUrly  wants  to  be  Lord,  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  Christian." 

-i^iMsimulaiion  : — "  No  one  deeires  to  appear  what  he  ought  not 
^^^be."     Chapter  III. 

SAght  of  Kingekip  : — *^  By  Nature  there  is  no  right  of  succes- 

^'Oti ;  by  Nature  no  one  is  King  unless  it  be  he  who  excels  others 

^  wisdom  and  courage :    others  are  Kings  by  force  or  faction, 

^8<^init  Nature,  when   they   ought  rather  to  be  servants.     For 

^*tare  gives  to  every  very  wise  man  rule  over  the  less  wise,  but 

'^^  role  to  a  stupid  man  over  wise  men  :  wherefore  whoever  take 

^Waj  rule  from  sti^>id  persons  act  wholly   in  agreement  with 

^^•tee."     ChapterV. 

-4  CriUeal  Ruts  : — **  Poets  generally  put  their  own  sense'  into  the 
■souths  of  their  best  characters."     Chapter  V, 
•^tiititt  Ccuar  : — "  Truly,  if  I  should  wish  any  tyrant  to  have  been 

s2 
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spared,  it  would  be  he ;  for,  though  he  introduced  kingly  goTen 
ment  into  a  free  state  in  a  rather  violent  manner,  he  was  perfaap 
the  worthiest  of  being  King."     Chapter  V, 

Worth  of  Authority : — "  You  say  *  Then  JSeneea's  descripHen  of 
the  three  conditions  wiUfaU  to  the  grofwnd,*  Lei  Seneca  &11  to  the 
ground,  and  let  ue  be  free."     Chapter  YI. 

The  English  Army  and  the  Treaty  of  Newport : — "  On  whidi 
but  one  observation  occurs  to  me,  which  I  make  unwillingly:  that 
our  Army  had  more  correct  political  perceptions  than  our  Parliameot 
men,  and  saved  by  their  arms  the  State  which  the  others  had  neaily 
ruined  by  their  votes."     Chapter  I, 

Parallel  between  James  I,  and  Solomon  : — "  There  are  somey 
to  tell  the  truth,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  James  with 
Solomon,  and  even  to  think  him  superior  in  the  circumstances  d 
his  birth.  Solomon,  they  will  tell  you,  was  the  son  of  David,  who 
was  fomuerly  the  musician  of  Saul ;  but  then  James  was  the  son  ol 
Lord  Damley,  who  JdUed  the  musician  David,  not  long  after  he  had 
found  him  inside  the  Queen's  bedchamber  with  the  door  bohed,  u 
Buchanan  relates.  James  was  therefore  the  more  illustrious  in  ih« 
matter  of  parentage,  and  is  consequently  often  called  the  SeooDfl 
Solomon,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
actually  the  Son  of  David  the  musician."     Chapter  II. 

Parallel  between  Charles  /.  and  Solomon : — "  But  how  it 
into  your  head,  Salmasius,  to  compare  Solomon  with  Charles  I  A. 
not  see.  For,  though  you  exalt  Charles  with  so  many  praises, 
find,  at  the  very  moment  while  I  am  writing  this,  that  his  own  so^ 
a  Charles  too,  is  confessing  and  deploring,  on  that  stool  of  repentant 
among  the  Scots,  publicly  before  the  people,  his  fiather^s  obstinaGr 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  harsh  lordship  over  all  pious  and  good  mm^ 
his  wars,  his  ravages  by  fire,  his  rapine,  and  his  numbed^ 
slaughters  of  his  poor  subjects,  ffe^  certainly,  forswears  th^ 
regium  jtis  of  yours.  But,  if  you  so  delight  in  parallels,  let  "> 
compare  Charles  with  Solomon.  Solomon  came  to  the  throne  1 
the  well-merited  punishment  of  his  brother ;  Charles  by  the  d 
of  his  father^ — I  will  not  say  by  his  murder,  though  all  the  s^ 
of  poison  were  seen  in  the  father's  corpse,  pointing  suspicion 
Buckingham^  while  Charles,  nevertheless,  though  he  was  the  sla;^ 
of  the  King  his  father,  not  only  absolved  him  from  all  indi^ 
ment  in  the  States,  but  dissolved  those  States  lest  the  ent^ 
matter  should  be  subjected  to  Parliamentary  investigation.     S<^' 
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mon  oppreased  the  people  with  heavy  taxes ;  but  he  spent  the 
proceeds  on  the  Temple  of  Qod  and  public  buildings,  while  Charles 
■pent  the  like  on  luxurious  living.  Solomon  was  enticed  to  the 
worship  of  idols  by  many  wives ;  Charles  by  one.  Solomon  so 
enticed  is  not  heard  of  as  enticing  others  into  the  deception ; 
Charles  not  only  enticed  others  by  the  fattest  rewards  of  a  corrupt 
Churchy  but  even  forced  them  by  e<licts  and  ecclesiastical  canons j 
to  the  scandal  of  all  the  Reformed,  to  erect  statues  and  adore 
painted  crucifixes  set  up  on  waUs  over  altars."     Chapter  II. 

Charles  and  Nero  : — "  Your  fondness  for  collecting  the  most 
■illy  parallels  forces  me  to  correct  you ;  and  I  will  show  you  how 
like  to  Nero  Charles  was.     Nero,  you  say,  killed  his  own  mother 
with  the  sword.     Well,  Charles  killed  his  Fatlier  and  King  by 
foiaon  ;  for,  to  omit    other   evidences,  it    could  not  be  but  that 
he  who  rescued  from  the  laws  the  Duke  who  was  guilty  of  the 
poisoning  was   himself  also   guilty.^     Nero  slew  many  thousand 
Christians ;  Charles  many  more.     There  were  not  wanting,  Sue- 
tonius tells  us,  people  who  praised  Nero  after  his  death,  regretted 
Una,  for  a  long  timie  adorned  his  tomb  with  spring  and  summer 
flo^vers,  and  prophesied  all    sorts  of  evils  to  his  enemies ;    there 
■r«   not  wanting  those  who  regret  Charle»  as  insanely,  and  extol 
bixnwith  boundless  praises."     Chapter  V, 

-Private  Character  of  Charles : — "  Can  you  praise  his  chastity 
axid  continence  whom  we  know  to  have  been  steeped  in  all  kinds 
^  viciousness  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ?  What  need  tq  ferret 
••^t  his  secrecies  and  retirements,  when  he  used  in  the  theatre  to 
P^  his  arm  round  the  waists  of  women  in  a  wanton  way  and  kiss 
^^m,  and  iii  public  to  fondle  the  bosoms  of  girls  and  matrons,  or 
^▼en  worse  {virginum  et  nuUronarum  papiUaSj  tie  dicam  ccttera, 
f^^'^raetare)  9  I  give  you  warning,  my  Pseudoplutarch,  to  give  up 
^inparisons  of  that  sort  in  future,  lest  I  should  be  obliged  to  tell 
•bout  Charles  things  that  I  would  otherwise  willingly  keep  to 
^^yself."     Chapter  ir. 

Comfort  for  the  Preshyteriana : — "  Coming  back  to  the  question 
^**o  Were  the  authors  of  the  King's  punishment,  you  say  *  1/  the 
^^nest  \9  rightly  considered  on  its  own  evidence   through  and 

*  Tbis  atrocious  charge,  which  Milton  culated  or  insinunUd  in  Home  of  the 

?*■  Hot  above  countenancing,  and  wliich  most  virulent  Aiiti- Royal iftt  pamphlet* 

^^peata  here  more  strongly  than  in  while  Charles  was  yet  alive. 
^  W  passage  quoted,  had  been  cir-  ... 
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through,  the  dose  of  the  infamous  aetion  ought  therefore  to  he  imputed 
to  the  Independents,  as  the  credit  of  its  beginnings  and  progress 
may  be  claimed  by  the  Presbyterians.'  Hear  that,  my  Presby- 
terian fiiends  !  What  good  now,  what  will  it  conduce  to  your  repu- 
tation for  UamelessneBS  and  loyalty,  that  you  appeared  to  shrink 
in  fiuch  horror  from  the  punishment  of  the  King  at  last?  Yon.  on 
the  accusation  of  this  most  wordy  King's  advocate,  'v)enit  tnore 
than  halfway  on  the  road  ;  *  you  '  to  the  fourth  act  and  farther  in 
the  performance  of  this  drama  were  seen  twUtering  on  the  sitage^ 
you  '  ought  to  be  marked  with  the  crime  of  having  killed  the  King^  <u 
having  shown  the  way  to  killing  him/  you,. and  no  others,  ^brought 
down  OuU  abomdnable  axe  upon  his  neck.'  Woe  to  you,  first  of  all, 
if  ever  after  this  the  progeny  of  (llharles  shall  recover  the  Eangdom. 
of  the  English  !  All  this,  believe  me,  is  marked  up  against  you  in 
the  account-book  !  "     Chapter  X. 

GromweWs  Irish  successes  : — ''That  the  most  valiant  Cromwell 
should  be  the  leader  of  our  army,  and  that,  encircled  by  a  joyfial 
body-guard  of  friends,  not  without  the  favour  and  good  wishes  of 
the  public,  and  with  the  prayers  of  all  good  men  following  him, 
he  should  have  set  out  for  a  war  in  Ireland  most  agreeable  to 
God,  was,  I  am  glad  to  know,  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  yonr 
party;  and  now,  after  the  news  of  his  so  many  victories^  I 
imagine  them  in  the  last  stage  of  spleen."     Chapter  VI. 

Defective  form  of  the  English  Commonwealth : — "  As  for  Uie 
present  form  of  our  Commonwealth  ....  let  me  say  that  it  is 
such  a  form  as  the  times  and  our  disagreements  will  stand,  not 
such  as  might  be  wished,  but  such  as  the  obstinate  disaffection  of 
bad  citizens  will  allow  to  exist.  A  Republic  that  labours  under 
the  perplexity  of  factions  and  is  defending  itself  by  anns  is  suffici- 
ently just  if  it  takes  account  of  the  sound  and  right-minded  part  of 
the  commimity,  and  passes  by  and  excludes  others,  whether  com- 
moners or.  nobles."     Preface. 

After  all,  though  there  are  such  passages  and  points  of 
general  or  Miltonic  interest  in  the  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  De- 
fensioy  its  main  interest  lies  now,  as  it  did  at  the  time^  in  the 
terrific  onslaught  made  in  it  on  Salmasius  personally.  That 
this  was  to  be  Milton's  policy  in  the  pamphlet  througfaou 
will  have  appeared  from  what  we  have  quoted  &om  th 
Preface ;  but  how  mercilessly  the  policy  was  carried  out 
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be  leanit  onlj  from  a  perusal  of  the   whole  book.    Fool^ 
6eetie,  au^  blockhead^  liar,  slanderer,  apostate,  id'wi,  wretcl^ 
igm^ramnu^  vagabond,  French  vagabond,  Bwrgundian  slave :  these 
or  their  equivalents  are  the  epithets  applied  to  Salmasius, 
page  after  page,  and  almost  sentence  after  sentence,  with 
marvellous  recklessness^  and  yet  a  most  curious  fertility  and 
ingeaaity  in  Latin  Billingsgate.     Every  now  and  then,  ledi 
the  mere  successive  smarts  of  these  epithdis,  coming  at  irre- 
golar  intervals,  should  not  be  enough^  the  lashing  is  made 
continuous  for  a  sentence  or  two,  the  subject  being  stopped 
for  that  amount  of  private  attention  to  Salmasius ;  and  three 
or  four  times  there  is  a  still  longer  stoppage,  and  King,  Com- 
monwealth, and  Bishops  wait  for  some  minutes,  while  Sal- 
masius is  tied  :up.     With  a  ferocious  instinct  for  what  will 
give  the  victim  most  pain,  the  two  topics  with  which  he  is  most 
ajrst^natically  twitted,  when  others  fail,  are  his  Latinity  and 
hia  wife.     The  gossip  that  had  reached  Milton  from  Leyden 
was  that  the  great  scholar  was  dreadfully  under  subjection  to 
Madame  Salmasius — the  Anne  Mercier  whom  he  had  married 
in  Paris  in  1623, — and  that  in  fact  it  was  the  high  Royalist 
^politics  of  this  lady,  her  scorn  for  anything  low  or  Republican, 
that  had  compelled  him  to  lend  his  pen  to  the  Stadtholder 
and  Charles  II.  in  the  English  controversy.     Hence,  when- 
ever Milton  wants  to  be  particularly  poignant  in  his  abuse, 
and  to  vary  the  form  of  it  from  sneers  at  the  bad  or  bald 
Latin  of  Salmasius,  or  the  silliness  of  his   scholarship,  he 
brings  in  Madame  Salmasius.     It  is  in  such  cases,  but  indeed 
pretty   generally  throughout,  that   one   asks  whether   such 
licence  in  personal  scurrility  was  worthy  of  Milton.     That  he 
was  right  in  the  general  policy  of  his  book  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     Salmasius  bad  come  forth  as  the  exponent  of  a  doc- 
trine of  Kingship  loathsomely  absurd^  but  not  the  less  oper- 
ative at  that  day^  and  had  put  his  name  and  reputation  at  the 
disposal  of  Charles  II.  for  the  propagation  of  that  doctrine 
%nd  the  formation  of  a  European  league  in  his  and  its  interest 
against  the  English  Commonwealth.    To  show  what  his  name 
and  reputation  were  really  worth,  to  push  through  the  hook 
to  the  personality  that  gave  it  credit^  to  fetch  out  Salmasius 
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himself  from  the  book,  as  it  were  on  a  fork,  so  that  he  migb. 
be  held  up,  and  one  might  say,  pointing  to  him,  "This  is  th. 
creature  that  tells  jou  so  and  so^"  was  therefore,  in  the 
comstances,  not  only  the  most  speedy  and  effective,  bat 
qnite  a  fair^  mode  of  reasoning.    There  are  deceneies 
limits,  however,  in  civilized  warfare ;  and^  with  all  allowan* 
for  the  customs  of  controversy  in  Milton's  time,  one  cann 
always  excuse  him.     Our  business,  however,  is  with  facts 
they  are ;  and  here  are  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  invectiv 
with  the  fair  and  the  un&ir  mixed : — 

Salmasius  and  His  Leabnino  : — ^  Who  are  yon  that  bark 
ns  ?  You  a  Uamed  man,  who  seem  rather  to  have  been  tamh 
over  lexicons  and  glossaries  and  coUections  of  extracts  all  yonr 
than  to  have  read  good  authors  with  judgment  and  profit ;  whi 
your  chatter  is  of  nothing  but  codices,  and  various  readings,  and 
arrangements  and  corruptionB  of  text,  while  you  show  that  y'^i^'^m 
have  not  imbibed  even  the  smallest  drop  of  more  real  Ifmmiiajg'  f 
You  a  wise  man,  who  are  constantly  quarrelling  about  the-  m< 
minutiae,  and  carrying  on  beggarly  wars,  and  making  railing 
now  on  astronomers,  now  on  medical  men,  of  good  credit  in  tlB< 
respective  sciences,  though  yourself  without  skill  or  accomplishm^ 
in  either ;  who,  if  any  one  should  try  to  snatch  from  you  the 
glory  of  a  little  word  or  a  little  letter  restored  by  you  in  some  co] 
would  interdict  him,  if  you  could,  from  fire  and  water  Y  And 
you  are  angry,  and  yet  you  show  your  teeth,  because  people  all 
you  a  Grammarian.  In  some  trifling  book  of  yours  you  openly 
Hammond,  the  most  beloved  and  fieivoured  of  the  late  Eic&^^s 
chaplains,  a  rascal,  merely  because  he  had  called  you  a  Gta^ 
roarian ;  and  you  would  be  ready,  I  believe,  to  say  the  same  of 
King  himself,  and  to  retract  this  whole  defence  of  him,  if  y^ 
heard  that  he  had  approved  of  his  chaplain's  criticism  of  yc^^ 
Take  notice  then  how  I,  one  of  those  English  whom  you  dare  '^ 
describe  as  *  fanatical,  unlearned,  obscure,  blackguardly,'  do  Ii^^^^ 
on  my  private  account  (for  that  the  English  Nation  itself  shot^^*^ 
publicly  think  anything  at  all  about  a  weevil  like  you  would 
degradation) — do  here,  I  say,  on  my  private  account,  despise 
and  make  a  laughing-stock  of  you,  declaring  that,  turn  you  upsi^ 
down,  downside-up,  round-about,  or  anyhow,  you  are  still  nol 
but  a  Qrammarian  :  ay,  and  that,  as  if  you  had  made  a  more  fool^-^ 
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yriKi  to  some  god  than  even  Midas  did,  whatever  jou  touch,  except 

vDen   yoQ^  commit  solecisms,  is  still   only  grammar.     Whoever, 

*^>  of  those  *  dregs  of  the  common  people '  that  you  so  denounce 

(for  those  truly  nohle  men  among  us  whose  wisdom,  viiiue,  and 

nobility  are  proved  by  their  illustrious  acts,  I  will  not  so  dishonour 

«  to  think  of  comparing  you  to  them  or  them  to  you) — whoever, 

I  Bm^jj  of  these  dregs  of  the  common  people  has  only  persuaded 

'^'iii^self  to  this  principle,  that  he  was  not  bom  for  Kings,  but  for 

™d  and  his  country,  is  a  far  more  learned,  far  wiser,  far  better, 

'Bftxi  than  you  are,  and  deserves  to  be  esteemed  of  far  greater 

▼oorth  to  all  time.     For  he  is  learned  without  letters;  you  have 

letters^  but  no  learning,  who  know  so  many  languages,  turn  over  so 

nuuiy  volumes,  write  so  many  yourself,  and.  are  but  a  sheep  after 

•a."     Chapter  I. 

Salmasius  and  Madame  Salmasius  : — ''It  is  sufficiently  clear 

tha^  you  did  not  so  much  throw  your  mind  into  the  Royal  Cause 

from  your  own  inclination  as  let  yourself  be  hired,  partly  by  the 

money  you  had  (a  very  large  sum,  too,  for  the  means  of  him  who 

Mred  you),  partly  by  the  hope  of  some  greater  reward,  to  libel  the 

BngliBh  in  an  infamous  book,  though  they  were  troubling  none  of 

their  neighbours,  but  only  deciding  on  their  own  affairs.     Were  it 

■K>t  80,  is  it  credible  that  any  one  should  be  so  impudent  or  mad  as, 

^'^^nigh  distant  from  us  and  a  foreigner,  to  mix  himself  up  of  his 

own  accord  with  our  afiG&irs  and  not  hesitate  to  join  himself  to  a 

P^rty  1   For  what  the  devil  is  it  to  you  what  the  English  do  among 

***®oaselves  ?  . . .  Have  you  nothing  at  home  to  occupy  you  1 . . .  Did 

*iiat  Hotspur  of  a  wife  of  yours,  who  is  said  to  have  driven  you  to 

^"^te  in  flavour  of  the  exiled  Charles,  hold  out  prospects  for  you  of 

•'"Jpler  professorial  appointments  in  England,   and   I   know  not 

^"*t    other  emoluments,  on  Charles's  return?     But  know,  both 

^J^©  and  Husband,  that  there  is  no  place  in  England  either  for 

^If  or  for  Wolf's  master  \neqiLe  Lupo  neque  Lupi  Domino :  the 

^^'Brence  being  to  St.  Lou  or  St.  Lupus  in  France,  where  Salmasius 

^**^  aome  property}     No  wonder  then  that  you  so  often  break  into 

^^Otiing  rages  against  the  *  English  mastiffs '  as  you  call  us.    Why 

^**^  t  you  return  to  your  illustrious  titles  in  France,  first  of  all  to 

*^^^  hunger-starved  lordship  of  Lupus,  and  next  to  the  sacred 

r^^^^icil-Chamber  of  His  most  Christian  Majesty]     Surely,  for  a 

^^^Uncillor,  you  are  too  far  away  from  your  country.     But  your 

^^^^try,  as  I  plainly  see,  desires  neither  you  nor  your  counsels,  and 
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did  not  do  so  even  when  yon  returned  a  few  yean  ago  -and 
begnn  to  hang  sniffing  about  my  Lord  Cardinal's  kitchen ; 
your  country,  by  my  fadth,  is  right,  quite  right,  and  may,  with 
ease,  allow  you  to  run  about  hither  and  thither,  a  French  kind 
half-man,  with  your  man-wife  attached  to  you,  and  your  waUefts 
choke-full  of  trifles,  till  you  shall  "find,  somewhere  tn  the  world, 
a  stipend  large  enough  for  a  Knight-grammatist  or  a  Horve-critiep 
if  any  king  or  state  is  in  the  mind  to  bid  for  a  vagabond  doctor 
that  is  for  sale  at  a  good  price."     Chapter  VIII, 

How  Salmasius  acquired  HIS  Knowledge  of  English: — ^'''We 
are  greatly  delighted  with  your  Anglicisms:  County  Court,  S'he 
Turn,  The  Hundred,  &c.  With  admirable  aptitude  for  scholaraliip 
you  have  learnt  to  count  your  hundred  Jacobuses  in  English. 

Who  told  Salmasius  what  is  meant  by  Hundred, 
And  taught  his  magpie-mouth  to  try  -our  phrases) 
Schoolmaster  Belly,  and  the  hundred  Jameses 
Squeezed  from  the  poor  pouch  of  the  exiled  king. 
Set  but  before  him  money's  deceitful  glitter, 
And  he  who  proved  the  Pope  was  Antichrist, 
And  vowed  to  blast  his  Primacy  to  atoms, 
Will  sit  amidst  the  Cardinals  a-singing."^ 

Chapter  VIII. 
A  Farewell  to  Salmasius  : — ^^'^  At  last,  afler  your  measurel^ 
loquacity,  you  close  your  dams,  calling  God  to  witness  that 
*  undertook  the  defence  of  this  cause  not  merely  because  you 
asked,  but  because  your  conscience  told  you  that  you  could  not 
sibly  have  found  a  better  to  defend,*  Are  you,  at  any  asking, 
certainly  not  at  ours,  to  intrude  yourself  into  our  concerns,  w^**" 
which  you  have  nothing  to  do  ?  Are  you  to  libel  with  the  foul^^ 
words  of  abuse,  and  slash  in  an  infamous  printed  book,  the  d 
magistrates  of  the  English  People,  performing  within  their 
diction  their  proper  duties,  according  to  the  authority  and  po' 
entrusted  to  them,  and  that  without  the  least  injury  done  yoU-  ^^ 
them,  for  indeed  they  did  not  know  that  you  were  bom  ?  But  ■'^ 
whom  were  you  asked  ?  Was  it  hy  your  wife,  who,  as  they  ^*^ 
out,  exercises  royal  rights  over  you  ?   Or  were  you  asked  percl 


by  Charles  the  Less  and  his  profligate  gang  of  refugee-courtierB*  ^** 
sent  for  as  another  Balaam  by  another  King  Balak,  that  you  ts^^S 

^  This  Latin  epigram,  now  generally       is  an  adaptation  of  the  last  sevexk      |^. 
printed  among  Milton's  Latin  poems,      of  the  Prolc^e  to  the  Satires  o^ 
under  the  title  In  Saltrutsii  Ilundredam,       sius. 
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eieri  yourself  to  raise  up  by  bad  writing  the  fallen  cause  of  the 

King  tliat  had  been  lost  by  bad  fighting  ?     So  it  may  have  been ; 

M  there  was  a  difference.     He  came  to  the  business  of  cursing, 

a  knowing  man,  seated  on  an  ass  that  could  speak ;  you,  an  eter- 

uBj  speaking  ass,  ridden  by  a  woman,  and  surrounded  l)y  the 

httlsd   heads  of  the  Bishops  that  you  had  once  broken,  present 

ni^  a  certain  small  resemblance  to  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Bat  ihey  say  that  you  repented  of  this  book  a  little  after  you  had 

^^nttcu  it.    That  is  well ;  and,  to  witness,  therefore,  your  repentance 

to  til,  there  will  be  nothing  fitter  for  you  to  do  than,  in  atonement 

wr  so  long  a  book,  to  make  but  one  long  dangling  letter  of  your 

own  carcase.     So  repented  that  Judas  Iscariot  whom  you  are  like ; 

™  that  the  boy  Charles  knew,  and  on  that  account  sent  you  the 

^  of  a  purse,  the  badge  of  the  Judas  traitor,  because  he  had  first 

"^''d,  and  then  saw,  that  you  were  an  Restate  and  a  Devil. 

''''das  betrayed  Christ,  you  the  Church  of  Christ ;  you  had  taught 

*"•*  Bishops  are  Antichrists,  and  you  have  deserted  to  them  ;  those 

'**t  you  had  damned  to  hell  you  have  undertaken  to  plead  for ; 

^^^'^t  set  all  men  free,  and  you  hafve  tried  to  reduce  all  to  slavery : 

^^'^bt  not,  since  you  have  been  thus  impious  to  God,  to  the  Church, 

^  the  whole  race  of  men,  but  the  same  exit  awaits  also  you,  so 

^^t,  induced  by  despair  rather  than  repentance,  and  utterly  weary 

^  yourself,  hanging  at  last  from  some  luckless  tree,  you  shall,  as  he 

^^   "^ho  was  your  match,  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  send 

"•^for©  you  that  faithless  and  cheating  soul  of  yours,  the  reviler  of 

^^  ^ood  and  the  holy,  to  the  place  of  punishment  sometime  pre- 

foryou."^    Chapter  X  11. 


Such  was  the  book  that  was  passing  through  Dugard's 
),  and  the  blow  from  which  was  to  descend  in  a  week 
^^  "fciiro  on  the  head  of  Salmasius.  The  great  man,  the  reader 
'^^^st  now  be  informed,  was  no  longer  at  Leyden. 

There  is  something  like  evidence  that  the  JDefensio  Regia 
*^^d  made  the  position  of  Salmasius  in  Leyden  less  comfortable 


^Bally,  alter  reading  snch  a  passage 
ff  ^hia  last,  one  is  disposed  to  think 
j2«t«  may  be  something  in  an  explana- 
^g^  I  have  seen  suggested :  viz.  that 
■■jltoii  ^ag  laughing  grimly  all  the 
r^™*«,  wishing  no  snch  ^mendous  end  an] 
g^*W  for  the  body  and  soul  of  poor  Tn 
^^""iaaiiis,  but  only  showing  his  skill  in      enc 


a  kind  of  composition  (known  among 
the  old  Scottish  poets  by  the  name  of 
A  Flytimj)  the  understood  law  of  which 
was  boundlessness  of  bad  language. 
Only  to  this  passage,  however,  would  I 
apply  such  a  notion  of  hyperbolic  irony. 
Tne  invective,  for  the  rest,  is  serious 
enough. 
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in  1650  than  it  had  been  before.  There  were  two  parties 
among  the  Dutch,  as  we  know, — the  old  Republican  party, 
and  the  Orange  or  Monarchical  party  of  the  Stadtholder ; 
and^  even  before  the  death  of  the  Stadtholder,  the  former 
party  had  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  question  of  the 
English  alliance.  The  two  Provincial  States  of  Holland  and 
West  Friesland,  where  the  party  was  in  fullest  strength, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  dissented  from  the  anti-English  policy 
of  the  States-General,  and  had  entered  into  separate  n^^tia- 
tions  with  the  Commonwealth,  and  sent  over  an  envoy  of 
their  own  to  London  (May  1650),  who  had  been  well  received 
and  had  given  every  satisfaction.  As  Leyden  is  in  South 
Holland^  a  few  miles  from  the  Hague^  Salmasius  must  have 
been  aware,  by  many  signs^  that  he  had  brought  unpopularity 
on  himself  in  that  part  of  the  United  Provinces  by  his  book 
and  its  doctrines ;  and,  indeed^  as  we  learn  from  the  Vreboe 
to  Milton's  answer,  the  States  of  Holland,  in  their  anxiety  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  English,  now  publicly  condemned 
Salmasius's  book^  and  had  passed  an  edict  forbidding  its 
farther  sale.  On  the  whole^  therefore,  whatever  compensation 
there  may  have  been  in  the  continued  countenance  of  the 
Stadtholder  and  his  partisans,  a  removal,  at  least  for  a  time, 
from  Leyden,  and  even  out  of  the  United  Provinces  alto- 
gether, had  become  desirable  for  Salmasius.  Nor  was  he  in 
doubt  where  to  go.  There  was  one  potentate  of  Europe,  still 
farther  norths  who  was  dying  for  the  honour  of  possessixig 
him. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  ?  Only 
six  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  her  heroic  father,  Gnstavus 
Adolphus,  in  1632,  she  had  been  educated^  as  that  hero  had 
intended^  and  had  himself  arranged^  on  Amazonian  principleSi 
with  a  view  to  fit  her  for  a  man's  part  in  the  succession  to 
the  Swedish  monarchy  and  its  connexions  with  Europe. 
Before  the  cessation  of  the  Regency  of  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiem,  and  her  accession  to  the  active  sovereignty  in  1644, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  had  been  heard  of  everywhere 
as  an  astonishing  young  beauty,  an  eccentric,  a  girl  of  genius, 
who  could  read  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  several  modem 
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tonnes  besides  her  own,  scorned  the    usual    pursuits   and 
even  the  dress  of  her  own   sex,   was  skilled  in  all  manly 
exercises  and  sciences^  could  review  troops  on  horseback  and 
direct  their  manoeuvres,  and  had  also  a  head  for  statesman- 
ship.     Since  then  she   had  finished  a  war  with  Denmark^ 
taken  part  in  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  closed  in  the  Peace    of  Westphalia  (1648),  and 
received  by  that  Peace  some  accession  to  her  territories. 
She  had  declared  herself,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  against 
the   idea   of  marriage   with   anybody  whatsoever^  and   had 
taken  at  her  coronation  the  title  of  "  King."      Her  ruling 
passion,  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  had  been  to  collect 
books  and  manuscripts,  correspond  with   all  the  most  cele- 
brated artists^  scholars,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science,  of 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  persuade  as  many  of  them 
aa  she  could  to  eome^  or  to  promise  to  come,  to  her  Court 
of  Stockholm.     Poor  Descartes,  whom  she  had  induced,  after 
acme  years  of  correspondence  with  him,  to  make  Sweden  his 
aaykim^  and  be  her  counsellor  and  instructor  in  Philosophy, 
bad  &llen  a  victim  to  the  climate  after  a  few  months,  and 
had  died  there  in  Feb.  1650,  when  only  in  the  fifby-fourth 
year  of  his  age.     Among  other  foreigners  then  at  her  courts 
and  pensioned  by  her,  or  employed  by  her  in  one  capacity 
or  another^  were  the  German  Freinsheim,  her  librarian,  and 
the  two  Dutch  scholars,  Isaac  Yossius  and  Nicolas  Heinsius ; 
hut  she  was  luring  thither  the  French  Samuel  Bochart,  the 
I'^eneh  Huet,  the  French  Naudet,  and  one  knows  not  how 
"Mmy  more  of  those  literary  correspondents  of  hers  in  various 
'^ds  who  were  already  in  a  manner  her  clients,  and  were 
ending  her  panegyrics  in  which  she  was  styled  "  The  Tenth 
^f'lae,"   "The   new   Sybil    of   the  North,"    "The  Miracle 
^  Kature,"   "The    Heavenly   Heroine."     But   what   were 
***   these  for  her  young  Majesty  of  the  Snows  without  the 
^'^^at  Salmasius?  "  All  that  number  of  illustrious  and  learned 
*^en,"  says  the  biographer  of  Salmasius^  "  could  not  satisfy 
^er  mind^  athirst  for  learning,  unless  Salmasius  were  joined 
*  to  them.      She   invited    him   therefore  in    most  friendly 
Wters  to  come  to  her   as    soon   as  possible,  for  that  she 
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**  was  boming  with  the  desire  of  seeing  and  hearing  him. 
**  Meanwhile,  till  he  should  get  ready  to  come,  that  no  time, 
"  no  opportunity,  of  learning  anything  from  him,  should  slip 
"  away,  she  begged  the  privilege  (these  are  her  very  words) 
"  '  of  corresponding  with  him  by  letter,  and  consulting  him 
"  about  her   studies.'     They,  accordingly,  from  that  time^ 
'*  exchanged  frequent  and  most  familiar  letters,  she  writing 
"  good  long  ones,  mostly  in  Latin,  often  of  several  imges, 
"  and  sometimes  of  six  or  seven.     But^  when  our  hero  was 
"still  delaying  the  journey  for  some  time,  chiefly  from  his 
"  dread  of  injury  to  his  health  by  the  very  cold  air  of  that 
"  country,  and  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  winter,  which 
"  he  would  have  to  pass  entirely  there,  she  at  last  intimated  to 
^'  him  that  either  he  must  make  more  haste  or  she  must  go 
"  to  him  ;   which  she  declared  she  would  actually  have   done 
"  already,  if  considerations  of  her  position  and  the  convenience 
"  of  her  Kingdom  had  allowed  it."   All  this,  we  are  to  sup- 
pose, had  been  before  1650,  and  perhaps  before  the  publication 
of  the  Befensio  Regia.     In  the  month  of  July  1650,  the  very 
time  at  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  a  temporary 
absence  from  Leyden  was  independently  desirable  for  Sal- 
masius,  he  did,  his  biographer  adds,  obtain  leave  of  abs^oe 
from  the  curators  of  the  Leyden  University,  and  set  out  for 
Stockholm.     "  With  what  kindness,  with  what  courtesy,  with 
"  what  honour,  he  was  received  by  the  Queen,"  proceeds  the 
enthusiastic  Salmasian,  "  it  would  be  too  long  to  relate  here. 
"  To  state  the  whole  matter  compendiously,  she  did  for  him 
"  everything  that  could  be  expected  from  an  equal.     It  was 
"  her  wish  that  he  should  select  apartments  in  her  Palaoe, 
"  that  she  might  always  be  at  his  side  when  she  wanted. 
"  But,  because  our  hero  could  not  stand  the  climate,  he  was 
"  almost  always  confined  to  his  room.      She,  nevertheless, 
*'  would  come  to  his  bedside,  and  there  hold  various  and  long- 
*^  continued  conversations  with  him  on  matters  of  the  greatest 
**  importance,  and  that  without  any  others  being  present,  so 
*<  that,  all  the  doors  being  shut,  she  would  herself  make  up  the 
"  fire  and  perform  whatever  other  offices  were  necessary  for 
''the  poor  gentleman  in  his  bed."      One  morning,  as  we 
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learn  from  another  source,  the  Queen,  coming  into  his  bed- 
room, with  her  attendants,  found  him  reading  a  book,  which 
he  tried  hastily  to  hide,  because  it  was  tibellus  suHurpiculus, 
a  slightly  improper  kind  of  little  book.  She  got  it  into  her 
hands,  however,  read  a  little  herself,  and  then  made  one  of 
her  attendants,  a  beautiful  girl  named  Sparra,  read  some 
passages  aloud,  she  and  the  rest  laughing^  while  the  poor  girl 
blushed. — ^Where,  one  asks,  was  Madame  Salmasius?  She 
had  certainly  accompanied  her  husband  to  Sweden,  for  she 
had  superintended  his  first  presentation  to  Queen  Christina 
in  scarlet  breeches,  with  a  black  hat  and  a  white  feather, 
and  in  contemporary  letters  of  gossip  from  Stockholm  one 
hears  of  her,  under  the  name  of  Mercera,  as  figuring  no  less 
there  than  elsewhere  in  her  double  capacity  as  her  husband's 
domineering  master  and  the  sharp  guardian  of  his  interests 
and  fighter  of  his  battles.  Indeed  they  had  taken  their  two 
sons  with  them,  Claude  de  Saumaise  and  Josias  de  Saumaise, 
that  these  young  gentlemen  might  be  naturalized  in  Sweden, 

and  make  their  fortunes  there.^ 
It  was  at  Stockholm,  therefore,  with  his  family  about  him, 

ft&d  the  splendid  young  Queen  Christina  attending  on  him  as 

hit  worshipper  and  waiting-maid,  that  the  blow  from  Milton's 

Ijoodon  book  was  to  descend  upon  Salmasius. 

"jAAenholtz :    Mernoires  conct'niant  Life?  nf  Milton   (Pickering's  Milton,  I. 

^^^ri«tiii€,  Reine  de  Huede  (1751),  1.222,  p.  Ixx.,  note);  and  correspondence  of 

^*Hi  Clententius  **De  I^udibus  et  Isaac   Vosflius    and    Nicolsui   Heiusius 

Jila  Salmasii,"  pp.  li.— lii. ;  a  (juota-  in     Burnianu's     Svlloge    Epistolarum 

^^  from  UuetiuB  by  Mitfoi^  in  his  (1727). 
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I^CLICY  AFTER  WORCESTER:  NAVIGATION  ACT  AGAINST 
THE  DUTCH  :  CROMWELL's  MOTION  FOR  ASSIGNING  A 
TERM    TO    THE    RUMP    PARLIAMENT:    MOTION   CARRIED: 

"VICTORIOUS    CLOSE    OF   THE   THIRD   YEAR   OF   THE   COM- 

liflONWEALTH. 

fau    reasons  not  assigned,  this  third  Council  of  State  was 

to  liold  office  only  for  nine  months  and  a  half,  ceasing  on 

Dec-  1, 1651,  and  not  on  Feb.  18,  1651-2,  which  would  have 

been  the  regular  twelvemonth's  term.     The  twenty-one  reap- 

]^iiited  members  were — Cromwell,  Chief  Justices  St.  John  and 

BoLi^,  Lords  Commissioners  Whitlocke  and  Lisle,  Serjeant 

Bradshaw,  Lord  Grey  op  Groby,  Vane,  Hasilrig,  Pickering, 

Mashaic,  Armyn,  Mildmay,  Harrington,  Skippon,  Walton, 

PoitKioY,  ScoTT,  Bond,  Challoner,  and  Gurdon.    The  first 

nineteen  of  these  had  been  members  of  both  the  two  preceding 

Coancils;   the  last  two  only  of  the   second.     Among  the 

JMmbers  of  the  two  preceding  Councils  not  reappointed  on 

tiuB  one  were  Fairfax  (retired  from  public  life  since  June  1650), 

Henry  Marten,   Alderman   Pennington,   and   Ludlow;    and 

MKmg  members  of  the  last  Council  now  omitted  were  Lord 

Howard  and  Sir  Peter  Went  worth.     The  twenty  absolutely 

^^  members  were : — 

^Merman  Francis  Allen.  Thomas  Lister,  Esq. 

wr  John  Bourchier,  Knt.  Nicholas  Love,  Esq. 

^  William  Brereton,  Bart.  Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq.  {Attor- 
^  John  Carew,  Esq.  ney  General), 

WiUiam  Cawley,  Esq.  Major  Eichard  Salway. 

««tty  Darley,  Esq.  *  William  Say,  Esq. 

J*ii  Pielden,  Esq.  Walter    Strickland,   Esq.    (late 
**®^t,-Qen.  Charles  Fleetwood.  Agent  at  the  Hague). 

I'J^rt  (Goodwin,  Esq.  George  Thompson,  Esq. 

*ajor^Gen.  Thomas  Harrison.  Sir  John  Trevor,  Knt. 

'''^llum  Lemon,  Esq.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  Knt. 

I^^Jl  of  these  were  members  of  Parliament ;  and  those  asterisked 
^*  ^gned  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  (Feb.  19,  1650-1), 
"alter  Frost,  junior,  was  reappointed  assistant  to  his  father, 
'^ooee  reappointment  to  the  General  Secretaryship  had  been 

^Ot^  IV.  T 
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made,  as  before^  by  Parliament  itself,  and  Milton  was  re- 
appointed Secretary  for  Foreign  Languages.  At  the  meeting 
on  March  1,  the  standing  Committees  of  Council  were  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed.  There  were  now  seven  such  Com- 
mittees, for  these  departments  respectively — Ordnance^  Ad- 
miralty^ Affairs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland^  Examinatiotu  and 
Informations y  Conference  mti  Army-officers,  Law,  and  The  Mint; 
and  among  these  the  members  of  the  Council  were  distributed 
according  to  their  tastes  or  qualifications,  some  to  serve  on 
two  or  more  Committees.  Of  the  larger  Committees  tkr^ 
were  to  be  a  quorum,  and  of  the  smaller  two.  Renewed  pre- 
cautions for  secrecy  of  the  proceedings,  by  locked  doors,  &o., 
are  very  conspicuous  at  the  beginning  of  this  Council.* 

Besides  Cromwell,  whose  re-nomination  on  the  Council  in 
his  absence  had  been  again  a  matter  of  course^  there  were 
several  others  whose  attendance  at  Council  or  its  Committees 
could  not  be  expected  for  some  time.  Lord  Commissioner 
St.  John  and  Mr.  Strickland^  for  example^  who  had  been 
appointed  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  to  the  United  Provinces^ 
took  their  formal  leave  of  Parliament  on  the  25th  of  Febmaiy, 
before  their  departure,  with  all  befitting  state  and  cerenMmy^ 
on  their  important  mission.  On  the  same  day,  in  proof  that 
the  negotiations  in  London  with  the  Spanish  Ambafl6ad<Mr 
Cardenas  had  been  so  far  satisfactory,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
House  to  send  one  or  more  Ambassadors  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  They  were  not  yet  named, 
however ;  and  the  business  of  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  was  to  be  managed  for  some  time  longer,  as  hitherto, 
between  the  friendly  Cardenas  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Common- 
wealth conferring  in  London.  The  murder  of  Ascham  was 
still  a  subject  of  discussion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  Spanish 
Majesty  was  understood  to  be  now  very  well  disposed  towards 
the  Commonwealth.  His  Majesty's  relations  at  the  time  to 
other  continental  powers,  including  Portugal,  were  such  as  to 
make  this  policy  prudent ;  and  it  must  have  been  good  news 
to  him  to  learn  in  Madrid  how  indifferently  the  Portugal 

1  Notes  from  Council  Order  Books  of  days  named. 
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^y  hnd  succeeded  in  London  in  comparison  with  his  own 
ibtsBAdor,  Cardenas.^ 

negotiation  with  Guimaraes  in  London,  indeed^  was 
protracted  affair.     Begun  at  the  close  of  the  second 
1  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  had  been  handed  on  into  the 
tlft vzd^  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Vane  and  Milton  in  constant    attendance,   managing  the 
ire«ty  with  Guimaraes  directly,  both  by  interviews  and  by 
cxoIiaDge  of  papers,  but  the  Council  itself  and  the  Parliament 
reviewing  and  superintending.     Through  the  month  of  April 
^%1   the   treaty  occupied  much   of  the  time   both   of  the 
Councsil  and  of  the  House.     On  certain  preliminary  articles, 
indnding  the  release  of  Euglishmen  imprisoned  in  Portugal, 
^^    restoration  of  English   ships   and  goods  taken  by  the 
'^tiHiigaese  in  retaliation  for  Blake^s  ravages,  the  reparation 
®*  damages  caused  by  thfe  protection  given  to  Rupert's  pira- 
«*1  navy,  and  even  security  for  the  payment  by  the  King 
^  Portugal  of  i€*180,000  towards  England's  expenses  in  the 
*■*•  war,  there  was  not  much  difficulty;    but  on  some  im- 
P^itant  ulterior  points  there  was  a  contest  of  firmness  and 
'^^g'^iuity  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Envoy,  the  Par- 
■"•■Hent  again  and  again  voting  the  Envoy's  offers  to  be 
^''^•atis&ctory,  and  the  Envoy  again  and  again  maintaining 
.   "  ground  in  papers.     The  Treaty  having  prolonged  itself 
"^^  May,  and  Guimaraes,  after  repeated  references  to  him, 
•^^    evading  what   was   demanded,   Parliament    at    length 
(^ay  16)  declared  the  Treaty  to  be  absolutely  broken  off,  and 
^^^Qred  a  pass  to  be  sent  to  Guimaraes  for  his  departure  out 
^*  ^e  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  within  fourteen  days. 
'^^^'en  after  that  Guimaraes  made  some  attempts  to  renew  the 
^^^tiation,  but  in  vain.    It  was  to  be  made  clear  to  Portugal 
^'^d   to  all  the  world  that  the  English  Commonwealth  could 
^^  ^-  dictatorial  as  the  most  absolute  potentate  in  Europe.^ 


^flore  really  a  disappointment  to  the  heads  of  the  Common- 
^'^^Ith  than  the  broken  treaty  with  Portugal  was  the  failure 

Q    ^Oommons  •foonialB  of  date  given ;      May  1651 — those  in  the  G.  J.  traceable 

^'fX'^^in    nT   MO   unA  97R A  in    tho   Tti^at    iinrlotr  ChLimara^A  '   Ood. 


^    -^  »,  ni.  869,  and  875—6.  in  the  Index,  under  Chiimaraea  \  God- 

^^^^ommoDS  Journals    and    Council      win.  III.  869—870. 
Bo«ka  of  many  days  in  April  and 


m 
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of  the  Embassy  of  Chief  Justice  St.  John  and  Mr.  Strickland  to 
the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands.  They  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  train  of  gentlemen  in  attendance,  as  well  as 
servants,  and  had  taken  with  them  for  their  secretary  John 
Thurlob,  a  Lincoln's  Inn  lawyer,  then  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  in  St.  John's  confidential  employment  for 
many  years,  and  had  served  also,  by  his  recommendation,  in 
various  public  posts.  They  entered  the  Hague  in  a  proces- 
sion of  twenty-seven  coaches,  with  246  followers  on  foot ;  and 
they  had  their  first  audience  of  the  States-General  on  the  20th 
of  March.  Their  hope,  and  that  of  the  Parliament  at  home, 
was  that  the  new  political  condition  of  the  United  Provinces, 
brought  about  by  the  recent  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
would  prove  favourable  to  their  mission.  The  Republican 
party,  on  whose  sympathies  the  English  Commonwealth  might 
naturally  count,  were  now  in  power,  and  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  infancy  of  the  heir  of  the  Orange  line  for  the 
perpetuation  of  that  power,  and  the  protection  of  Republican 
institutions  from  future  encroachments.  The  Stadtholderate, 
which  had  been  virtually  hereditary  in  the  Orange  line  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  was  now  in  abeyance,  and  the 
Orange  interest  politically  depressed.  Still  the  Orange  party 
was  numerous,  and  in  great  favour  with  the  populace  in  the 
Hague  and  in  other  towns ;  and  whatever  this  party  could  do 
to  thwart  the  Embassy  from  the  English  Commonwealth  was 
sure  to  be  done,  not  only  because  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
P'lrty  with  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  England,  but  also  because 
the  alliance  with  the  English  Commonwealth  which  the 
Ambassadors  had  come  to  propose  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  all 
chance  of  a  renewal  of  the  Orange  Stadtholderate.  Hardly 
had  the  Ambassadors  arrived,  indeed,  when  they  had  very 
unpleasant  experience  of  this.  Their  coaches  were  pursued 
and  hooted  in  the  streets ;  the  windows  of  their  hotel  were 
broken  over  and  over  again ;  there  were  scuffles  between  the 
Hague  people  and  their  servants ;  Prince  Edward,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  passing  them  in  the  Park, 
called  out  "  O  you  rogues,  you  dogs  " ;  there  were  rumours  of 
plots  against  their  lives ;  altogether  it  did  not  seem  impossible 
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that  St.  John  and  Strickland,  Ambassadors  Extraordinary 
though  they  were,  and  splendid  as  was  their  retinue,  might 
meet  the  &te  of  poor  Dorislaus  and  Ascham.  The  insults 
and  affronts  came  chiefly,  of  course,  from  the  English  Royalist 
refugees  or  their  personal  connexions  ;  but  they  were  abetted 
by  the  Orange  party  among  the  Dutch.  With  great  bravery 
and  dignity,  the  Ambassadors,  while  making  due  complaint 
of  the  insults  and  affronts  to  the  proper  authorities,  perse- 
vered, in  spite  of  them,  in  the  real  business  of  their  mission. 
Here,  however,  they  did  not  find  that  the  ideas  of  even  the 
most  friendly  Dutch  Statesmen  had  risen  quite  to  the  level  of 
the  occasion.  There  was  profuse  expression  of  respect  for  the 
English  Commonwealth,  and  the  States-General  omitted 
nothing  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  atone  for  the  insults 
to  the  Ambassadors  and  to  prevent  their  repetition.  Prince 
Edward,  called  to  account  for  his  behaviour  to  them,  had  to 
banish  himself  from  the  United  Provinces.  That  intimate 
and  complete  alliance  with  England,  however,  which  was  the 
object  of  the  Embassy — an  alliance  intended  actually  to  unite 
the  English  and  Dutch  peoples  in  one  Republic — was  a  pros- 
pect for  which  the  Dutch  mind  was  not  prepared.  Would  not 
Dutch  interests  suffer  in  such  an  alliance;  would  not  the 
United  Provinces,  if  attached  to  England,  sink  from  the 
position  of  an  independent  power  into  tliat  of  a  mere  province 
of  the  rich  commercial  Island?  In  vain  did  St.  John  and 
Strickland  combat  these  fears;  in  vain  did  they  bring  for- 
ward the  proposed  alliance  in  a  form  the  most  likely  to  be 
welcome.  The  hesitations  of  the  Dutch  Republican  states- 
men, watched  as  they  were  by  their  opponents  of  the  Orange 
party,  were  not  to  be  overcome.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1651, 
therefore,  St.  John  and  Strickland,  after  three  months  of 
residence  at  the  Hague,  took  their  leave.  In  their  last 
audience  with  the  Committee  of  the  States-General  St.  John 
conveyed  his  mind  in  a  very  frank  and  memorable  speech. 
He  perceived,  he  said,  that  their  High  Mightinesses  of 
the  States-General  were  waiting  for  the  issue  of  affairs  in 
Scotland,  before  finally  deciding  on  their  policy  towards 
England.    Well,  let  their  High  Mightinesses  take  his  parting 
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agsimmce  that  the  war  ia  Scotland  would  be  finished  by  Lord 
Oeneral  Cromwell  very  soon  indeed,  and  that  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  wonld  then  repent  that  their 
statesmen  had  not  accepted  the  generous  offers  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  I  Altogether  the  Embassy^  though  nnsuc^ 
cessful,  had  been  conducted  to  the  end  with  thoroughly 
Roman  dignity;  and  on  the  2nd  of  July,  when  the  Ambas- 
sadors reappeared  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  gave  a  full 
account  of  their  proceedings,  they  and  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Embassy  were  very  specially  thanked.^ 

'Die  issue  of  affairs  in  Scotland  would  probably  have  been 
apparent  to  their  High  Mightinesses  by  this  time,  but  for  one 
cause  of  delay.  Cromwell,  to  whose  other  honours  had  been 
added  the  succe^ion  to  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (Jan.  1, 1650-1), 
had  been  seriously,  even  alarmingly,  ill.  Early  in  February, 
setting  out  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  to  open  the  year's 
campaign,  he  and  his  army  had  encountered  such  a  tempest 
of  rain,  hail,  and  sleet  as  to  be  forced  to  return  ;  and  an  agoe 
or  fever  which  Cromwell  had  caught  in  that  march  had  hung 
about  him  for  the  next  four  months.  There  had  been  much 
anxiety  in  London  on  his  account;  and,  after  one  of  his 
relapses  in  May,  the  Council  of  State,  by  desire  of  the 
Parliament,  had  despatched  two  of  the  most  eminent  London 
physicians.  Dr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Bates,  with  an  apothecary, 
to  see  him  in  Edinburgh,  and  add  their  advice  to  that  of  Dr. 
Goddard,  the  physician  already  in  attendance.  At  the  time 
when  they  went  it  was  folly  believed  that  his  recovery  in  the 
sharp  Scottish  climate  would  be  impossible ;  and  on  the  27th 
of  May  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  that  he  should  be 
requested  to  remove  to  some  part  of  England,  "  until,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  means  used,  he  be  restored  to  a 
condition  of  health  and  strength."  In  June,  however,  when 
the  two  London  physicians  had  returned,  to  receive  from  the 
Council  a  fee  of  <§£^00  each,  the  apothecary  at  the  same  time 

1  Godwin,  III.  375—380 ;  Pari.  Hist.  and  Strickland,  with  the  Proposal  they 

III.   1364 — 5 ;    Commons  Journals  of  made  to  the  States  General,  are  given 

Auril  ILand  July  2,  1651.    Documents  iu  Thurloe,  1.  pp.  175—195. 
relating  to  the  Embassy  of  St.  John 
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i^eoeiving  ^40,  it  was  understood  that  Cromwell  was  be^n- 
nin^  to  be  himself  again,  and  that  his  removal  to  England 
would  not  be  necessary.  Meanwhile,  save  for  such  business 
as  the  invalid  could  attend  to  when  he  was  not  quite  pros- 
tmte,  but  could  even  manage  a  journey  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  and  back,  about  four  months  had  been  practically 
loBt  by  his  illness.  During  those  four  months  (Feb. — June 
1651)  Scotland  remained  in  that  state  of  division  into  two  parts 
i^  which  we  left  it  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  All  south 
rf  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  virtually  a  province 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,  supervised  by  Cromwell ;  all 
north  of  the  Firths  was  the  Scotland  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
^vemment  that  had  gathered  round  him.^ 

The  four  months  of  inaction  in  the  field  were  not  unimport- 
ant months  for  that  part  of  Scotland  which  Cromwell  super- 
^**©d.    Indeed,  from  the  time  gf  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  the 
Pixroence   of  the  victorious  English  Army  of  Sectaries   in 
Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity  had  been  producing  decided  efiects 
^^  Scottish  opinion  and  on  Scottish  morals.     People  had  been 
^  &ood  deal  shocked  at  first  by  some  features  in  the  behaviour 
^*    the   Sectaries.     Naturally,  in  seizing   castles   and   other 
I**oe8  of  strength  round  Edinburgh,  they  had  been  a  little 
'^^^h,  doing  damages  to  furniture,  trees,  and  crops,  which 
"^^^sxour  magnified  into  pillage  and  devastation.      They  had 
'^^  been  very  respectful  even  to  the  insides  of  churches  and 
^her  public  buildings,  when  they  were  hard  pressed  for  fuel, 
^^  '•V'hen  they  wanted  stables  or  barrack-room.    The  buildings 
^^  Edinburgh  University,  the  High  School,  and  three  of  the 
^ty  churches,  had  suflered  in    this  way;   and  a  peculiarly 
■*Ocientable  incident  of  the  first  months  of  their  possession  of 
**^  city  had  been  a  fire  (Nov.  13,  1650)  in  Holyrood  Palace, 
*^*t>ti|^  the  carelessness  of  some  soldiers,  by  which  the  greater 
Portion  of  that  historical  old  edifice  was  destroyed,  and  only 
^^^  interesting  fragment  of  it,  containing   Queen  Mary's 
^P^'lments,  was  left  for  the  inspection  of  i)OBterity.     All  this, 
™wever,  had  happened  while  Cromwell  was  yet  only  fixing 

t|r*5!*^J!^'"  Cromwell,  II.  252—275 ;      nals  of  May  27 ;  and  Council  Order 
^ood  a  Fartl,  II.  169 ;  Commona  Jour-      Book,  June  12  and  13, 1661. 
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himself  in  his  conquest ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  process  was 
complete,  and  his  Army  had  been  brought  into  its  usual 
order,  the  Scots  of  the  Lothians  had  begun  to  find  him  and 
his  troops  not  so  bad  as  had  been  reported.  The  clergy^ 
indeed,  still  maintained  their  pulpit  mutterings  against  the 
*'  sectaries  and  blasphemers  " ;  but  not  a  few  important  lay- 
men had  learnt  better  things  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers. 
In  short,  the  English  occupation  of  the  South  of  Scotland  in 
1650—1  had  imported  into  that  part  of  Scotland  information 
and  ideas  that  were  very  much  needed.  Even  in  morala, 
if  Cromwell's  account  is  true,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
about  Edinburgh  had  much  to  learn  from  the  example  of  an 
army  of  religious,  cleanly,  and  truthfiil  Englishmen.  "  I 
**  thought  1  should  have  found  in  Scotland  a  conscientiouB 
"  people  and  a  barren  country,"  he  had  written  to  President 
Bradshaw,  Sept.  25,  1650  :  "  about  Edinburgh  [on  the  con- 
"  trary]  it  is  as  fertile  for  com  as  any  part  of  England,  but 
"  the  people  are  so  given  to  the  most  impudent  lying  and 
"  frequent  swearing  as  is  incredible  to  be  believed."  Perhaps 
it  had  begun  to  dawn  on  some  of  them  since  then  that 
personal  integrity  and  decency  of  speech  were  virtues  to  be 
cultivated  on  their  own  account,  apart  from  the  question  of 
Kirk-orthodoxy.  At  all  events,  the  stringent  machinery  of 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk-system  itself  had  been  broken  down, 
and  new  lights  obtained  on  that  whole  subject.  Liberty  of 
preaching,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Presbyterian 
discipline,  was  allowed  by  Cromwell  to  the  Scottish  clergy, ' 
within  the  limits  required  by  English  rule  and  regard  for 
individual  freedom  ;  but  the  fact  that  there  were  such  limitB 
was  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the  tremendous  recent  grasp 
of  the  ELirk  upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  her  children.  More- 
over, there  was  now  another  ministry  among  the  Scots,  com- 
peting with  that  of  their  own  Bark.  There  were  the  eminent 
English  Independent  pastors  that  had  accompanied  the  army; 
there  were  the  praying  and  preaching  officers  and  soldiers 
of  various  Puritan  creeds,  all  very  earnest  in  using  that 
liberty  of  meeting  for  worship,  discourse,  and  debate,  which 
was  the  cherished  privilege  of  the  English  Army,  dignified 
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ooeasioiially  by  the  example  of  the  Lord  General  himself. 
'What^    missionaries  these  among  the  Scots,  and  what  dread 
among  the  Presbyterian  clergy  as  to  the  consequences !    The 
mass  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  still  stood  firm  to  the  Kirk  and 
the  CSovenant,  and  there  are  traditions  of  debates  between 
Kirk-men  and  the  Sectaries  in  which  the  Kirk-men  triumphed. 
Bat  it  is  also  on  the  records  of  the  Kirk  that  many  erred  and 
nn   after  the   new  doctrines.      The  abominable   notion    of 
Toleration  reared  its  head  openly ;  some  began  to  "  vilipend  " 
the  Covenant  itself  as  a  mere  human  institution,  and  to  call 
for  a  restraint  on  the  tyranny  of  Presbyteries  and  other  Church 
Courts ;  nay,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  there  were 
wtoally  Scots,  not  stricken  dead  on  the  spot,  but  going  about  in 
apparently  good  health,  who  avowed  themselves,  or  were  de- 
cliredby  their  neighbours  to  be.  Independents,  Brownists,Anti- 
nomians,  Anabaptists,  Familists,  Seekers,  and  Antitrinitarians. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Scottish  Presbytery  was  severely  shaken 
hy  the  English  occupation  which  began  in  165Q-1,  and  that 
thence  we  may  date  most  of  that  minute  leaven  of  English 
forms  of  Puritan  dissent  still  to  be  traced  in  Scottish  society/ 
Itt  the  Scotland  of  Charles  II.,  north  of  the  Firths,  Presby- 
terian strictness  had  also  been  broken  down,  though  from  a 
"iflferent  cause  and  in  a  different  manner.     Through  January 
*^d  February  nothing  had  been  more  obvious  than  the  con- 
*^Qed  readiness  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  in  their  sittings 
^^  Charles  at  Perth  or  Stirling,  to  oblige  him  by  allowing 
^en  of  all  sorts,  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  to  rally  to  his 
"^'^er.     But  the  public  proclamation  of  the  policy  in  its 
™*'  extent  was  reserved  for  the  Parliament  which  met  at 
^®Hh   on  the  13th   of  March   (more  precisely,    in  Scottish 
*^^**^,  "  the  Seventl^  Session  of  the  Second  Triennial  Parlia- 
B^eut  *'),  and  which,  after  sitting  through  the  rest  of  that 
''*9*4th,  was  adjourned   for  some  weeks,  but   met   again   at 
*'^Uiig  for  some  days  in  the  end  of  May.     It  was  significant 
^*^  at  the  opening  of  this  Parliament  Chancellor  Loudoun 
'^'^     not  elected   President.      In    truth,   Argyle,  Loudoun, 

II   o9^anibCT8*8  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  11.  202—213  ;  Carlyle's  Cromwell, 
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Cassilis,  Lothian,  and  tbe  rest  of  that  party,  now  found  them- 
selves in  a  minority.     Still  iliey  remained  in  the  Parliament^ 
and  thns,  though  they  dissented  from  some  of  its  Acts,  made 
themselves  responsible  in  part  for  the  proceedings.     **  IViday, 
"  21st  March,  Ee^e  pnssenie,  .  .  .  the  King  and  Parliament 
"  repeals  the  forfaulting  of  umquhile  Marquis  of  Huntley,  and 
"  restores  his  son,  Lewis  Gordon^  to  the  honour,  title,  dignity, 
^  and  estate,   of  Marquis  of  Huntley,"  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  those  proceedings ;  but  the  most  characteriatic, 
and  indeed  the  conclusive  one,  was  on  May  30,  1651,  when, 
after  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  the  Commission  of  die 
Kirk  for  their  opinion,  and  that  body  had  returned  a  time- 
serving answer,  an  Act  was  passed  absolutely  rescinding  the 
famous  Act  of  Classes.     By  this  rescissory  Act,  the  policy  of 
the  Resolutioners  or  Coalitionists  was  consummated  in  the  lax 
and  vague  form  to  which  Charles  had  desired  from  tiie  first  to 
see  it  stretched,  and  all  Scotland  north  of  the  Firths  was  con- 
verted into  a  region  nominally  Presbyterian  and  Covenanted, 
but  in  fact  promiscuously  Royalist.     Hunilton,  Lauderdale^ 
and  the  other  Engagers  of  1648,  with  old  Montrose  Malig- 
nants,  heads  of  Highland  clans,  or  whomsoever  else,  were 
now  openly  associated  with  Presbyterians  of  the  Resoluiwner' 
species  in  the  enterprise  of  retrieving  for  Charles  II.  the  parts* 
of  Scotland  which  had  been  seized  by  the  English  Common- 
wealth, and  of  recovering  for  him  also  the  crown  of  England^ 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  unanimity  and  exultation  thie^ 
classes  of  persons,  it  is  true,  found  themselves  more  or 
uncomfortable.     Argyle  and  his  partisans,  pushed  aside 
their  supremacy,   and  degraded  once   more   into  the 
'*  Campbell   faction,^'   can   have  had   little  pleasure  now  i 
surveying  the  results  of  their  own  h^diwork.     They  h 
been  heard  in  Parliament  itself  "  checking  the  King  muc 
fof  his  inconstancy  in  deserting  his  best  friends,  that  brough. 
him  to  this  country,  and  put  the  crown  on  his  head."     TheK. 
regrets,  however,  had  to    be    in   the  main  secret, 
helped  so  much   in   the    sowing,    what   could   they  do  b 
abide  the  reaping  ?    More  openly  discontented  were  such 
the  Remonstrants^  Protesters^   or  Anti-Resolutioners^   as   we 
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wmttered,  in  ttray  particles,  here  a  Oathrie,  there  an  Andrew 
Cant  or  a  Rutherford,  through  the  northern  shires.     Public 
complaiAts  and  declarations  from  such  men  were  not  wanting, 
but  how  little  effective  they  were  appeared  from  the  general 
WMfuiesocoice  of  eTen  their  fellow-Kirkmen  in  a  recent  sentence 
of  the  King  and  Committee  of  Estates  ordering  Mr.  Guthrie, 
aad  hit  oolleagoe  in  Stirling  parish  church,  to  remove  from 
their  ehai^  in  that  town  and  confine  themselves  for  a  time  to 
Berth  or  Dundee.    It  was  pretty  evident  that,  when  the  Kirk 
and  the  State  should  be  at  leisure,  Mr.  Guthrie  and  his  ad- 
kereats  might  expect  punishment.    A  more  extreme  class  of 
offenders,  already  subject  to  punishment  wherever  they  were  ac- 
eeBsiUe,  were  Scots  who  had  gone  over  to  Cromwell,  or  were 
anspeeted  of  Cromwellian  proclivities.    Seven  such^  including 
the  excommunicated  Colonel  Strachan,  and  the  young  Laird 
of  Dundas,  had  been  denounced  by  Parliament  as  traitors  in 
their  absence  (March  24) ;    and  "  On  Friday,  the  25th  of 
April,"  according  to  Balfour's  memorandum^   "  Archibald 
Hamilton,   brother  to   Robert  Hamilton  of  Milbum,  for 
giving  daily  intelligence  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Sec- 
tarian enemy,  was  arraigned  of  high  treason,  and  condemned 
**  to  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  in  chains,  so  long  as  one  bone 
"  could  hang  at  another  of  him :  which  sentence  was  put  to 
"  execution  this  day  at  Stirling."     By  that  time  the  levies 
that  were  to  serve  against  Cromwell  had  been  completed, 
md  Charles's  Army  about  Stirling  and  Perth,  or  elsewhere  in 
Seotland  north  of  the  Firths,  consisted  of  a  good  many  thou- 
aandsof  men.  Before  June  it  was  officered  to  his  mind.  Hono- 
tary  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  King  himself,  earnestly 
toKcited  to  that  post  by  the  Parliament;  but  really  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  Lieutenant-General  David  Leslie,  with 
lieutenant-General  Middleton  for  his  master  of  horse.  Sir 
'ohn  Brown  of  Fordel  and  Thomas  Dalyell  of  Binns  for  two 
of  the  Major-Generals,  and  other  prominent  military  Scots, 
•«ne  of  them  Earls  or  Lords,  and  not  a  few  of  them  old  Royal- 

• 

i8t8  or  Malignants,  in  command  of  brigades  or  regiments. 
^  good  deal  was  expected  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
^gUsh  Major-General  Massey,  already  known  to  us  in  other 
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circumstances,  whose  circuitous  fates  had  lodged  him  in  Scot- 
land at  this  crisis,  with  Buckingham,  Cleveland,  Wilmot^ 
Widdrington,  and  other  Englishmen,  all  in  quest  of  such  new 
footing  for  their  activity  as  the  crisis  might  offer.^ 

In  London  and  through  England,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  Cromwell  had  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  the  ex- 
pectation was  that  he  would  hurl  himself  against  the  King's 
Army  of  the  Scottish  north,  and  that  there  would  soon  be 
news  of  the  crash.  In  this  expectation  people  waited  through 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  interesting  themselves  mean- 
while in  what  was  nearer  at  hand.  Besides  the  return  of 
St.  John  and  Strickland  from  their  unsuccessful  embassy  to 
the  Netherlands,  there  were  two  topics  of  those  months  that 
helped  to  divert  men's  minds  from  Cromwell  and  the  north. — 
One  was  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  so  con- 
spicuous as  a  Parliamentarian  Peer  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  only  last  year  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State.  Rumours  having  reached  Major-General  Harrison 
that  his  Lordship,  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  one  of  the  Committee  at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  had  been 
receiving  bribes  for  excusing  delinquents  from  sequestration, 
or  making  their  compositions  easy  for  them,  and  in  particular 
that  he  had  received  ia*  diamond  hatband,  worth  .^'SOO,  from 
one  wealthy  delinquent  in  Sussex,  the  resolute  Republican 
had  thought  it  his  duty,  as  long  ago  as  July  1650,  to  com- 
municate the  information  to  the  House,  that  his  Lordship 
might  clear  himself  if  he  could.  After  strict  inquiry,  pro- 
tracted through  a  year,  it  was  found  that  his  Lordship  could 
not  clear  himself;  and  the  House  then  did  its  duty  by  expel- 
ling him,  and  condemning  him  to  the  Tower  and  to  a  fine 
of  j^l  0,000.  He  received  the  sentence  on  his  knees,  June  25; 
and,  though  he  was  very  soon  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
his  fine  was  not  exacted,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  lived  on 
from  that  time  a  blasted  man.^ — Another  topic  of  the  same 
date  was   the   case  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Love  and  bis 

^  Balfour,  IV.  241 — 307 ;  with  hints  June  25, 1651,  and  various  intermediate 
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fellow-calprit  Mr.  John  Gibbons.     That  the  English  Presby- 
terians, and  especially  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  London 
and  Ltancashire,  had  been  regarding  with  intense  anxiety  the 
coarse  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  praying  for  the  success  of 
Charles  II.  there,  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  sub- 
▼efrion  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  restoration  of  Royalty 
in  England,   was  a  fact  known   universally.      Such    mere 
•y^pathy  with  the  enemy,  mere  prayers  for  his  success,  no 
Gorernment  could  touch  ;  but  there  had  long  been  suspicions 
rf  correspondence.     Let  there  only  be  proof  of  that !    Now, 
by  the  accidental  drifting  into  Ayr  harbour  of  a  small  ship 
bwiiid  for  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cromwell 
W    come  into  possession  of  most  distinct  proof  of  such  cor- 
Kspondence,  and  indeed  of  a  conspiracy  of  English  Presby- 
teriajis  and  English  Royalists  generally  in  aid  of  Charles. 
In  particular,  a  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  with  Pres- 
bytexnan   ex-Colonels,  ex-Mayors,  ex-Chaplains,  and  others, 
b«4  l)een  holding  meetings  in  London  for  many  months  past, 
»n4   corresponding  with  Charles,  his  Scottish  supporters,  and 
tie  Queen-mother  in  France.     The  Council  of  State  having 
beeu  put  on  the  track,  and  one  of  the  conspirators  having 
made  discoveries  to  save  himself,  at  least  thirteen  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  note  had  been   found   implicated,  three 
rf  whom  had  been  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly: 
▼K.   Mr.  Thomas   Case,    of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,   London ; 
Mr,  Christopher  Love,  formerly  of  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate, 
rot  now  of  St.  Lawrence- Jewry,  London;  and  Mr.  Richard 
Herrick,  or  Heyricke,  of  Manchester,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
**Dca8hire  Presbyterians,   but  of  late   resident  in  London.* 
"icse  three,  with  most  of  the  others,  and  some  of  their  non- 
cterical  associates,  had  been  arrested  ;  and  seven  of  the  whole 
oomber  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  the 
^^WcU  of  State  (May  10),  to  take  their  trial  "for  high 
^•^on  in  keeping  correspondency  with  the  enemies  of  the 
^J^Unonwealth  and  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  Government 
^^^'ecf."    As  usual,  however,  a  selection  was  made  of  those 


jjY  **^©  list  of  Westminster  Assembly  Divines,  Vol.  II.  pp.  515 — 523 ;  also  VoU 
^^  ^  426  Mid  p.  e77. 
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deemed  most  guilty;  and  the  clergyman  Love  and  the  layBUU 
Gibbons  were  the  two  selected, — Love  because  he  bad  beea 
especially  active  in  the  conspiracy  and  some  of  the  xneeiingt 
had  been  held  in  his  house,  and  Gibbons  because  he  too  hid 
been  active  and  had  once  been  a  servant  of  Denzil  Hoiks. 
Brought  to  trial  before  a  special  Court  of  High  Treason,  both 
were  condemned  to  death,  Love  on  July  5.    The  excitement 
in  AU  behalf  was  immense  among  the  Presbyterians.     What  I 
behead  on  a  public  scaffold  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
eminent  preachers  in  London,  only  thirty-three  years  of  age  I 
His  poor  wife  petitioned  for   him;    his   London  brethren 
petitioned  for  him ;  there  were  many  petitions  for  him.     Hia 
case  was  much  discussed  in  Parliament,  where  the 


was  between  natural  disposition  to  leniency  and  the  feeling 
that  it  might  be  well  to  strike  terror  into  the 
clergy  by  making  an  example,  at  such  a  moment,  of  a  p: 
traitor  in  their  body.     Sir  Henry  Vane   in   particulaE 


strongly  of  this  opinion.     In  two  divisions  on  the  question  o 
respiting  Love  for  a  month  (July  11  and  15)  he  was  one  <►: 
the  tellers  against  even  that  measure  of  mercy.   By  a  majorH; 
of  thirty-five  to  twenty-seven,  however,  it  was  carried  on 
second  division  that  there  should  be  a  respite  for  Love  to 
15th  of  August.     There  was  a  respite  for  Gibbons  to  tW^ 
same  day.     Their  ultimate  fate  depended  much  on  the 
that  might  meanwhile  come  from  Scotland,  and  indeed  on 
view  that  Cromwell  might  take  of  their  case.     Accordingl; 
earnest  appeals  were  sent  to  Cromwell  in  Scotland  for  1^' 
interference  in  Love's  behalf.     Not  the  least  earnest  was  o: 
from  ex-Colonel  Robert  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle 
Wight  during  the  late  King's  captivity,  Cromwell's 
affection  for  whom  had  survived  their  separation  by  H 
mond's  retirement  from  the  service.     "  My  Lord,  when  I  h 
"  the  honour  to  know  you  well,"  Hammond  writes,  in  a  I 
dated  London  July  22,  "  it  was  your  Lordship's  way  in  y<^ 
"  affairs,  and  sure  it  was  the  good  way,  the  way  of  God, 
"  give  a  full  summons  before  blood  was  shed ;  '^  and  he 
on  to  implore  Cromwell's  intercession  with  Parliament 
Love,  as  really  a  good  man,  however  failing  and  howe^r< 
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justly  sentenced.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
wTiting  to  Cromwell  about  the  same  time^  advises  him  not  to 
intercede.  He  is  daily  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  he  says,  that 
Jjo-we  and  his  brethren  "  do  still  retain  their  old  leaven/'  and 
ure  disingenuously  working  on  the  weak  side  of  the  Govem- 
nient>  so  as  to  escape  without  any  pledge  to  the  Common- 
wealth,  and  at  full  liberty  to  treat  it  still  as  an  unlawful 
magistracy;  they  are  even  calculating  much,  he  adds^  on 
Cromwell,  and  making  sure  that  he  will  "  cast  in  his  influ- 
«ioe  "  on  the  side  of  clemency,  against  "  brother  Heron  [i.  e. 
Vane  himself],  who  is  taken  for  a  back  Ariend  to  the  Black 
Coats."  1 

It  was  easy  for  the  Londoners  to  expect  the  news  that 
Cromwell  had  hurled  himself  against  Charles  II.  in  Scotland 
*nd  shivered  Charles's  Scottish  Army  to  pieces.     Hurling  one 
Army  against  another  is  easier  in  expectation  than  in  fact ; 
•*^  Cromwell,  having  David  Leslie  again  opposed  to  him, 
*^*d  again  had  peculiar  difficulties.     Breaking  up  camp  near 
■^^nburgh  on  the  25th  of  June^  he   had   marched   north- 
westward in  the  direction  of  Stirling,  and  there  had  been 
^*^n<Buvering  and  skirmishing  with  Leslie's  forces  south  of 
J^e  town ;  but  nothing  could  induce  that  general  to  quit  the 
^^^Xpug^ble  ground  of  moor  and  bogs  where  he  had  en- 
^^xxched  himself,  barring  the  direct  approach  to  the  King's 
^^pital.     Three  weeks  had  passed,  and  Cromwell  was  still 
^^Ving  to  and  fro,  south  of  the  Firths,  between  Linlithgow 
**^d    Glasgow,  vainly  attempting  every  device  for  a  direct 
f^PpToaeh  to  Stirling  by  the  dislodgment  of  Leslie.     He  and 
^**    officers^  he  tells  us  himself^  were  then  greatly  perplexed, 
•*  did  say  one  to  another  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do," 
^n  fortunately — ^'^for  indeed  we  know  nothing  but  what 
•^^  pleaseth  to  teach  us  " — ^the  idea  occurred  of  trying  to 


IS  the  Firth  of  Forth  into  Fifeshire,  and  working  through 
*^^t;  county,  by  an  east  route  on  the  King's  flank^  so  as  to 
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come  round  upon  him  somehow  in  bis  central  region  at  the 
back  of  Stirling.  The  idea  proved  most  successful.  On  the 
17th  of  July  Colonel  Overton,  with  some  2000  men,  crossing 
the  Firth  in  boats  at  Queensferry,  managed  to  effect  a  landing- 
at  Inverkeithing  on  the  Fifeshire  coast,  in  spite  of  some  op* 
position  by  the  local  Scottish  forces;  and,  Major-GeneraZ 
Lambert  haviug  crossed  after  him  with  additional  troops, 
there  was  fought,  on  Sunday  the  20th  of  July,  what  is  re- 
membered in  those  parts  as  "  the  Battle  of  Inverkeithing,"  in 
which  Lambert  beat  a  little  army  of  five  foot-regiments  and 
four  horse-regiments  that  had  been  sent  round  from  Stirling, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Brown,  to 
save  Fifeshire.  About  2000  of  the  Scottish  army  were  slain, 
and  600  taken  prisoners,  including  Brown  himself,  who  soon 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  After  this  victory  of  Lam- 
bert's, Cromwell,  still  on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth,  hearing 
that  the  main  Scottish  army  was  marching  from  Stirling 
against  Lambert  in  Fifeshire,  made  one  more  attempt  to  get 
at  Stirling  himself  by  the  direct  route,  and  went  as  near  to  it 
as  Bannockbum ;  but,  finding  the  enemy  returned,  and  "  at 
his  old  lock,  lying  in  and  near  Stirling,  where  we  cannot 
come  to  fight  him,  except  he  please,  or  we  go  upon  too-too 
manifest  hazards,"  he  saw  it  best  to  keep  to  the  Fifeshire 
opening  and  follow  Lambert.  Inchgarvie,  a  fortified  island 
in  the  Firth,  had  surrendered  on  the  24th ;  and  Cromwell, 
having  sent  over  about  14,000  horse  and  foot,  was  himself  in 
Fifeshire  on  the  28th.  The  surrender  of  the  important  town 
of  Burntisland,  July  29,  made  him  master  of  the  whole 
county.^ 

At  the  time  of  Lambert's  invasion  of  Fifeshire  (July  17),  i 
may  be  mentioned  parenthetically,  a  General  Assembly  of  thi 
Scottish  Kirk,  with  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  for  moderator, 
been  sitting  at  St.  Andrews.     The  fiercest  disputes  had  bee; 
going  on  in  that  body  between  the  Besolulioners,  who  we 
greatly  in  the  majority,  and  about  twenty  keen  Anti^Seso^^ 
lufioners,  led  by  Rutherford  and  Cant,  who  objected  to  the 

J  Carlyle'a  Cromwell,  II.  275—284 ;  Balfour,  IV.  313 ;  Blair's  Life,  276—277. 
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constitution  of  the  Aasembly  and  challenge  its  validity.  The 
Battle  of  Inverkeithing,  however,  having  convinced  both 
parties  that  they  must  shift  their  dispute  out  of  Fifeshire,  the 
Aflflembly  had  been  hurriedly  adjourned  by  the  majority,  late 
on  tbe  Sunday  night  of  battle  (July  20),  to  the  safe  distance 
of  Dundee.  There,  notwithstanding  a  protest  by  Rutherford 
and  his  adherents  against  the  Assembly  in  toto^  a  certain 
number  of  the  majority  had  met  on  Tuesday  the  22nd^  and 
liad  proceeded  to  the  deposition  of  Messrs.  James  Guthrie^ 
Patrick  Gillespie,  and  another  Anti-Resolutioner,  and  the 
oensure  of  a  few  offenders  besides.  They  had  been  at  this 
amusement  for  three  days  when  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
news  of  Cromwell's  intended  advance.  Altogether,  this 
(v^eral  Assembly  of  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee  in  1651  (July 
16-25)  remained  a  mere  thing  of  contempt  in  the  annals  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk.^ 

From  Burntisland,  still  unable  to  get  at  Stirling  imme- 
diately, Cromwell  pushed  due  north,  quite  past  and  beyond 
the  King,  to  Perth.     His  belief  was  that,  if  anything  would 
^ypcn  the  lock   round    Stirling,  it  would    be  the  capture  of 
this  more  northerly  town,  and  the   consequent  interruption 
^  supplies  to  the  King  from  the  extensive  Scottish  north- 
**8t.     He  was  at    Perth   on  the  1st    of  August,   and   on 
Saturday  the  2nd  the  town  surrendered  to  him.     It  was  a 
S'^t  success;  but^  at  the  very  moment  when  it  happened^ 
there  came  news  to  Perth  which  quite  altered  the  relevancy 
^^  the  success  to  the  rest   of  the  war. — The  King  and  his 
^^^^^cil  at  Stirling  had  been   discussing  Cromwell's  north - 
''^'d  march  and  its    probable   consequences   to  themselves ; 
^^  an  idea^  half  desperate,  and  yet  with  a  certain  splendour 
^  its  audacity,  had  occurred  to  them.     Cromwell  now  lying 
"®yond  them   to  the  north,  and  the  residue   of  his   forces 
'ying  mainly  in  Fifeshire  on  the  east,  was  not  the  way  open 
^^  the  King's  Army,  through  the  southern  Scottish  shires 
^^  Stirling,  Lanark,   and    Dumfries,    direct   to  Carlisle  and 
^^land  ?  Why  remain  at  Stirling,  always  on  the  defensive, 

27^  flair's  Life  (Wodrow  Society)  274-      the  Church  of  Scotland  (1843)  p.  220, 
*  -Acts  of  the  General  Awembly  of      footnote. 
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and  probably  to    be   crashed   there   sooner  or  later?    Why 
not  dare  a  bold  march  into  England,  displaying  the  King's 
standard  in  the  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  itself^  and 
welcoming  the  thousands  and   thousands  of  loyal  English- 
men, especially  Presbyterians,  that  would  doubtless  flock  to 
that  standard  all  along  the  march  ?    Over  this  idea  there  had 
been  an  earnest  and  excited  conference,  Argyle  alone  of  the 
chiefs  dissuading  from  it^  and   refusing   to   accompany  the 
expedition.     Argyle^   however,   as   they  all  knew,   was   no 
soldier;    and^  the  King  himself  being   eager,  and  the  rest 
being  eager  or  at  least  willing,  the  resolution  had  been  taken. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  the  King  and  David  Leslie,  with  their 
main  Army^  had   stolen   from  Stirling,  as  mysteriously  as 
possible,  for  the  first  stage  of  their  great  southward  march, 
leaving  the  defence  of  Stirling,  the  protection  of  the  centre 
of  Scotland,  and  indeed  the  conduct  of  the  King's  cause  in 
Scotland  generally,  so  far  as  there  might  yet  be  occasion,  to 
the  old  Covenanting  Greneralissimo,  the  Earl  of  Leven,  with  the 
Earls  of  Crawford  and  Balcarras. — ^To  Cromwell  at  Perth,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  this  news  was  a  thunderclap.     Never 
had  he  been  more  taken  by  surprise ;  people  would  soon  be 
saying  he  had  been  outwitted  !    Was  it  actually  an  invasion 
of  England  that  the  Scots  intended ;   and  had  he,  never 
dreaming  of  such  a  thing,   neglected   precautions    against 
it,  and,  by  the  removal   of  his  own  forces  to  the  north  of 
the  Firth,  left  the  way  clear  for   them    through  the  south 
of  Scotland?    For  a  moment  he   doubted  the  information; 
but,  as  it   might   be    true,    there  was   no    time  to  be  lost. 
Instantly  a  garrison  was  told  off  for  Perth  ;  instantly  Ldeu- 
tenant-Greneral  Monk  was  sent  for,  and  to  him,  with  5000 
or  6000  men  left  under  his  command,  there  was  committed 
the  entire  charge  of  Scotland  till  Cromwell  should  reappear, 
with  the  business  of  reducing  Stirling  and  doing  whatever 
might  be  necessary  against  old  Leven,  Crawford,  and  Bal- 
carras ;  and  then,  for  every  other  English  man,  horse,  gun, 
or  waggon,  the  word  was  "  Right  about !  Faces  to  the  sooth 
again !  double-quick  march  I  "    Between  Saturday,  Augost  2, 
and   Monday,   August  4,  there  was  a  whirl  and  tramp  of 
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the  returning  thousands   of  English  Sectaries  through  the 

shires  of  Fife  and  Kinross^  obliterating  the  Sabbath  itself  for 

the  poor  natives  straggling  gloomily  to  their  parish  churches. 

From  Perth  to  Leith,  in  direct  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  is 

thirty  miles^  and  there  is  the  Firth  to  cross  at  the  last,  an 

arm  of  the  sea  taking  now  some  forty  minutes  by  steamer. 

Yet  Cromwell  was  in  Leith  on  the  4th^  with  all  his  foot  and 

most  of  his  horse  already  across  the  Firth,  and  was  writing  a 

letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall.^ 

For  a  letter  written  in  such  circumstances  it  is  singularly 
quiet.     It  explains  briefly  what  had  occurred,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  now  the  war  will  have  to  be  finished,  not  in 
Scotland,  as  people  had  hitherto  supposed,  but  in  England. 
It  does  not  disguise  Cromwell's  knowledge  that  blame  might 
be  attached  to  himself  on  this  account.     "  It  may  be  sup- 
"  posed,"  he  says,  "  we  might  have  kept  the  enemy  from  this 
**  ^y  interposing  between  him  and  England  :   which,  truly, 
"I  believe  we  might."     The  excuse  is  that  he  had  been  ex- 
^**ively  anxious  to  avoid  another  winter's  war  in  Scotland, 
•^d  for  this  purpose  had  been  doing  his  best,  "  in  simplicity 
^f  heart  as  towards  God,"  to  obtain  a  decisive  stroke  at  the 
**ieiny  at  Stirling,   never  imagining  to   what  a  desperate 
^^ourse  they   might  be  driven.     As  things  were,   England 
'^^^ght  be   put  for  a   time   to  great  inconvenience;  and  it 
^ould  be  for  the  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State,  with 
-'"'Iftjor-General  Harrison,  in  command  of  the  English  militia, 
^  do  all » that  could  be  done  to  give  the  enemy  some  check, 
^Uitil  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  up  to  him  ;  which  we  trust 
^  the  Lord  we  shall  do  our  utmost  endeavour  in."    Already 
"°**jor-General  Lambert,  he  says,  has  been  despatched  with 
•  body  of  horse  to  hover  in  the  enemy's  rear;  and  he  himself 
^*1  follow  very  fast.     Meanwhile  Scotland  may  be  considered 
Perfectly  safe  under  Lieutenant-General  Monk.     Through  all 
**^^  composure  of  the  letter  one  perceives  a  certain  private 
*^tary  delight   in  CromwelFs    mind  that,  though  not  by 
^  own  choice,  yet  "  by  some    kind   of  necessity,"  he  was 

^%afoin-,  rV.  31»— 314  ;  Carlyle's  CromweU,  H.  484  ;  Blair's  Life,  379 ;  Claren- 
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now  relieved  from  the  risk  of  meeting  Leslie  and  the  Soot 
in  any  prearranged  lair  of  crag,  hill,  and  bog,  in  their  o^ 
very  peculiar  country,  and  might  look  forward  to  a  plaini 
battle-field  somewhere  on  English  ground.     Where  was  it 
be?  Preston  was  in  his  thoughts  as  he  wrote  the  letter;  b' 
he  probably  foresaw  that  the  battle-field  now  would  be  fartk.^ 
south.* 

Not  for  a  month  was  it  known  where  the  battle-field 
to   be.     What   a  month  of  excitement  that   was  throu| 
England  !    On  the  6th  of  August  the  Scots  were  at  CarlisL^  ; 
and  thence  they  advanced,  as  Hamilton  had  done  in  his  e^c— 
pedition  of  1648^  by  the   great  road  through  Cmnberlaci.<l, 
Westmoreland^  and  Lancashire,  passing  at  length  the  fi^tial 
Preston.     It  was  ominous  that  so  far  there  had  been  no  sueli 
flocking  of  the  English  as  had  been  expected  to  the  Kings's 
standard.     The  King's  proclamations  had  no  efiect;  people 
saw  the  Army  pass^  but  only  gazed  and  wondered.     Even  tibe 
Presbyterians  of  Lancashire,  from  whom  so  much  had  been 
hoped^  and  among  whom  Massey's  influence  was  supposed  to 
be  great,  did  not  rise  for  the  King  or  Massey.     Was  it  thmt 
the  severe  i^rocedure  of  the  Commonwealth  authorities  against 
Love  and  his  fellow-culprits  had  produced  the  intended  effbct ; 
or  was  it  that  the  Commonwealth  was  really  more  popular^  on 
its  own  merits,  among  the  Presbyterian  laity,  than  had  l>eeB 
thought?    At  all  events,  the  only  incident  in  the  KingT** 
favour  in  Lancashire  was  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  in  obedience  to  a  summons  that  bad 
been  sent  him  from  Scotland.     He  met  the  King  fervenUyi 
and  was  ready  to  live  or  die  for  his  Majesty.     It  was  thoug^^ 
best  to  leave  this  great  nobleman,  with  Lord  Widdrington  A^d 
Sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  to  do  what  still  could  be  done  to  stir 
up  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  and  so,  having  encountered  so 
opposition  as  yet,  save  a  slight  one  from  Harrison  and  Lambert 
at  the  junction  of  these  two  counties,  the  King's  Army  mov«d 
on.      Near   Shrewsbury,   when  the  garrison   of  that  to^^ 
would    not   surrender,  it  was    determined  that  the  restiniT' 
place  and  focus  of  farther  operations,  with  a  view  to  Loiid^^' 

1  CromweU'a  Letter  in  Carlyle,  II.  284—286. 
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fiboTLld  be  Worcester,  a  town  of  peculiarly  favourable  antece- 

deiit;8,    and   very  suitably    circumstanced    at  the   moment. 

Accordingly,   on   Friday,   the    22nd  of  August,   the  Army 

entered  Worcesster^  about  20,000  strong,  glad  to  be  in  such 

good  quarters  after  their  long  and  weary  march.     The  King's 

itandaid  was  set  up  in  the  town^  with  new  proclamation  of 

bis  Royal  titles.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  David  Leslie 

was  then  any  longer  real  Commander-in-Chief.     For  reasons 

known  to  himself,  but  quite  imaginable,  he  had  been  growing 

^bly  more  grave  and  sad  with  every  mile  of  the  march 

&rther  and  farther  from  the  Scottish  border.     Massey  and 

Kiddleton  had  been  the  more  popular  generals  recently,  and 

^e  greater  &vourites  with  the  King.  They  were  probably  more 

itt  command  than  Leslie  when  the  Army  entered  Worcester.* 

In  London,  all  this  while,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
Council  of  State,  there  was    great   anxiety,    great  activity, 
•ttd  yet  the  most  exemplary  steadiness.     There  the  King's 
u^vasion  of  England  had  sealed  the  fate  of  at  least  two  of 
J^ui  adherents.     Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  Gibbons  had  been-  again 
"^ited,   and  there   is  little  doubt  that,   in  ordinary   cir- 
cumstances, the  sentence  on  them  would   never  have  been 
^^ocuted.      In    the    actual    circumstances,   Parliament  was 
"gorous  as  Draco;    and  on  Aug.   22,  the  very  day  of  the 
King'g  entry  into  Worcester,  the  two  prisoners,  amid  the 
^"^Oftns  and  tears  of  all  Presbyterian  London,  were  beheaded 
'  ^  Tower  Hill.     On  the  24th  of  August,   when  the  King's 
•"ival  at  Worcester  was  known,  there  were  two  meetings  of 
♦he  Council  of  State,  Sunday  though  it  was,  chiefly  for  militia 
^'ders  and  preparations.    Presbyterian  ministers  of  London 
Wid  Lancashire  were  vigilantly  watched,  and  arrests  of  more 
.  ®f  them  were  contemplated.   As  regarded  Lancashire,  however, 
•**  fear  was  over  on  the  29th,  when  the  news  reached  London 
^t  Colonel  Robert  Lilburne,  who  had  been  detached  by 
^roun^ell  with  a  small  band  of  horse  and  foot  for  the  purpose, 
'^  fiiUen  upon  the  Earl  of  Derby's  force  of  some  1500  men 
.   ^igan  on  the  25th,  and  had   completely  routed  them, 
*^ing  Lord  Widdrington,  Sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  and  many 

>  CUurendon,  760—762 ;  Godwin,  III.  264—268 ;  Carlyle,  II.  287—288. 
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other  officers,  though  the  Earl  himself  had  escaped,  badli 
wounded,  through  Cheshire  on  his  way  to  the  King.     Woi 
cester  then  attracted  all  the  interest,  and  what  might  happen 
there  depended  on  Cromwell.^ 

Cromwell,  who  had   trusted    to    Lambert   and   Harriso  - 
for  their   part   in   impeding   the   King's   march,   had 
making  all  haste  to  come  up  with  him,  but  had  chosen  t 
eastern  route  through  York,  Doncaster^  and  Nottingham, 
was  at  Nottingham  on  the  22nd,  the  day  of  the  King's  en 
into  Worcester;  and  thence  he  bent  towards  the  King 
CQventry,    Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Evesham.    This  last 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Worcester^  on  the  road  between      it^ 
and  London ;  and  here  Cromwell  rested  for  some  preparatio 
Such  militia  reinforcements  had  poured  in  all  along  his  rou 
or  now  came  in,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army     of 
30,000  men.     With  this  army  he  was  in  sight  of  Worcester 
on  the  28th ;  but  several  days  had  to  be  spent  in  securing  &xid 
repairing  a  bridge  over  the  Severn^  arranging  another  bridgpe 
of  boats,  and  otherwise  hedging  the  town  round  to  his 
faction.     In  one  of  the  preliminary  skirmishings  Massey 
severely  wounded.     On  Wednesday  the  3rd  of  September,  'tli* 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  in  the  previous  year,  ^w«s 
fought  the  Battle  of  Wokcester,  the  last  and  greatest^    of 
Cromwell's  battles,  and  known  as  his  "  crowning  mercy.*'        ** 
lasted  four  or  five  hours,  and  ended  in  utter  disaster  to    t;li« 
Scots.     About  3000  were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prisoner*,  • 
with  a  loss  of  no  more  than  about  200  men  to  the  Comnc»on- 
wealth. 

Among  the  prisoners,  taken  in  the  actual  battle,  or  sooo*' 
or  later  in  flight  after  it,  were  Leslie,  Middleton,  Massey^  *^® 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  English  Earls  of  Derby,  Clevel»od, 
and  Shrewsbury,  the  Scottish  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Rot»Hc*'> 
Carnwath,  and  Kellie,  and  other  Scottish  lords  and  lairds  P^**, 
counting.  The  hardships  of  the  poor  Scottish  prisoner^  ^* 
inferior  rank,  and  of  the  fugitives  that  dispersed  themsel'^^ 
through  the  English  counties,  were  worse  by  far  than  tK^^*^® 

>  Council  Order  Books,  Aug.  12— Sept.  1, 1651 ;  Commona  Jouraals,  Aug.  1^  *" 
22 ;  Clarendon,  762-763. 
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aCler  Preston.  Of  the  fugitives  one  of  the  most  fortunate  was 
to  be  Charles  himself.  What  had  become  of  him,  however, 
was  not  yet  known.  Some  hours  after  the  battle  he  was  one 
of  a  ruck  of  flying  horse,  which  Leslie,  who  had  also  escaped 
80  far,  was  trying  to  keep  together,  in  hopes  of  forcing  a  re- 
treat to  Scotland.  He  rode  with  them  till  dark,  but  next 
morning  he  was  gone.  Thinking  he  would  be  safer  by  him- 
self, he  had  stepped  aside  in  the  night  with  one  or  two  atten- 
dants, and,  after  having  made  them  cut  off  his  hair,  had  parted 
bom  tbem  also,  and  plunged  alone  into  a  wayside  wood.  How, 
by  the  advice  of  a  Roman  Catholic  foot-captain,  named  Care- 
lesB,  whom  he  found  already  skulking  there,  he  hid  himself  all 
next  day  alofb  in  a  thick  oak-tree,  and  what  a  walk  he  had 
next  night  with  Careless  over  fields  and  ditches  in  his  heavy 
boot«^  and  how  he  passed  the  next  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
I'uii  of  a  poor  Roman  Catholic  peasant,  who  could  bring  him 
^ly  bread  and  buttermilk  for  food,  may  be  read,  with  a  great 
d^  more,  in  Clarendon.  He  had  to  tell  the  story  himself 
^^rwards,  and  for  the  present  all  trace  of  him  was  lost.^ 

lU«6tarred  indeed  for   Scotland  was   her   connexion  with 

^^ries.     The  slaughter  or  captivity  of  some  14,000  of  her 

•ons  by  Worcester  Battle  was  not  all.     Monk  had  been  busy 

^tbin  Scotland  since  Cromwell's  departure.      On  the  14th  of 

A.ugugt,  Stirling  Castle  had  surrendered  to  him  after  a  three 

**y8*  siege,  yielding  him  not  only  5000  stand  of  arms  and 

^'ty  cannon,  but  also  the  Scottish  chair  of  state,  royal  robes, 

*^d  public  records,  all  of  which  were  sent  by  sea  to  London. 

^»^©  news  of  this  success  had  been  received  there  before  the 

-^^ttle  of  Worcester ;  but  two  other  successes  of  Monk,  though 

^*y  also  preceded  that  battle,  were  not  known  till  after  it. 

^*^ving  laid  siege  to  Dundee,  and  hearing  that  the  remnant  of 

^^  Scottish  Committee  of  Estates,  with  some  clergymen,  were 

^^Jxsulting  at  Alyth  in  Angus  over  means  for  the  relief  of  the 

^^^^,  he  had  sent  a  detachmeut  of  horse  and  captured  the 

^^ole  company  on  the  28th  of  August ;  and  on  the  1st  of 

r^     ^^riyle's  Cromwell,  II.  288—296 ;  accounts   of  his    conduct   during   the 

^?*^iidon,  764  et  seq.    There  are  dis-  battle.    See  fiisset*s  Commonicealth  of 

^^HJjOdfis  in  the  accounts  of  the  escape  England,  II.  195 — ^201. 
^  Charles  from  Worcester,  and  in  the 
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September  he  had  taken  Dundee  by  storm,  with  dreadfi 
execation  among*  the  inhabitants  for  their  resistance.    Amoi 
Monk's  prisoners  by  the  two  feats,  shipped  off  by  him  for  i 
carceration  in  England  with  their  fellow-Scots  from  W  o 
were  the  old   Earl   of  Leven,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Ea 


Marischal,  Lord  Og^hy,  some  six  or  eight  knights  and  laii 
and  ten  active  ministers  of  the  lUiolMlioner  species,  one 
whom  was  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  moderator  of  the  late  6en< 
Assembly^  and  another^  a  certain  Mr.  James  Sharp,  minif 
of  Crail  in  Fifeshire,  to  be  yet  fiarther  heard  of  in  Scotti: 
history.^ 

Never  since  the  Civil  War  began  had  there  been  sa 
rejoicings  and  thanksgivings  in  London  as  there  were  over  t^ 
Victory  at  Worcester.  They  began  with  bonfires  and  cann(^ 
ades  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  September,  and  they  were 
ended  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  Owen  and  GooA\ 
preached  the  great  thanksgiving  sermons.  It  was  appoints^g.  ^, 
indeed,  that  there  shoald  be  an  anniversary  oommemoratioift.  of 
the  victory  for  ever.  And  what  applauses  of  Cromwell  as 
unique  hero  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  greatest  man  in  Ei 
land  by  long  repute,  and  now  by  the  proof  of  two  more  battel* 
of  the  first  magnitude  fought  and  won  since  London  had 
seen  his  face !  What  would  not  the  House  do  to  show  tb^ir 
gratitude  ?  Dn  the  6th  of  September  it  was  voted,  in  rec5«ol- 
lection  of  his  recent  illness,  that  he  should  have  Hamp<3«>n 
Court  for  a  country-residence,  in  addition  to  his  town-resideia^^* 
of  the  Cockpit  in  Whitehall;  and  on  the  11th  it  was  ir«- 
solved  to  settle  additional  lands  on  him  and  his  to  the  v^i*® 
of  ^4000  a  year,  which,  with  the  estate  of  i^500  a  y«^ 
formerly  bestowed  upon  him,  made  a  gift  in  ijl  from  'tj^^ 
public  of  property  worth  .3^^6500  a  year  (equal  to  abo^ 
^23,000  a  year  now).  Lands  worth  ^2000  a  year  wer«  «* 
the  same  time  voted  to  Ireton  ;  while  Lambert  was  to  h^"^ 
^1000  a  year  in  Scottish  lands.  Monk  and  WTialley  ^500« 
year  each,  and  Okey  jf  300  a  year,  in  the  same  kind  of  prop^^^' 
While  these  votes  were  being  passed,  a  deputation  from  'P^^' 

1  Balfour'8  Annals,  IV.  314—316;  Blair's  Life,  280—282:  Commons  Joam*'^ 
Aug.  27  and  Sept.  9. 
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liaxx^ent,  headed  by  Whitloeke  and  St.  John,  was  waiting  on 
Cronawell  in  Backinghamsbire,  to  conduct  him  to  London 
'^it^h  sufficient  state.  On  the  16th  be  was  in  his  place  in  the 
receiving  thanks  through  the  Speaker;  and  on  the 
day  there  was  a  great  city  banquet  in  his  honour.^ 
]&Cingled  with  the  question  of  rewards  and  honours  for  the 
^csi^ors  was  that  of  punishment  for  the  vanquished.  On  the 
Htli.  of  September,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  the  House  named  nine  persons  as  "  fit  to  be  brought 
to  ti-ial  and  made  examples  of  justice/'  i.  e.  to  be  tried  capi- 
tally. Seven  of  these  were  English :  viz.  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  larl  of  Cleveland,  Major-General  Massey,  a  Sir  Timothy 
Featlierstonehaugh,  a  Captain  John  Bcnbow,  and  the  Mayor 
and  Sheriff  of  Worcester ;  and  the  two  Scots  on  the  list  were 
the  Soke  ef  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Actually 
of  "the  nine  only  three  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  execu- 
tion— ^the  Earl  of  Derby,  beheaded  at  Bolton,  Lancashire, 
October  15;  Benbow,  shot  at  Shrewsbury  that  same  day; 
and  Featherstonehaugb,  beheaded  at  Chester,  October  22. 
The  trials  of  the  others  having  been  deferred,  there  was  the 
chance  of  mercy  or  of  escape.  The  poor  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
indeed^  formerly  known  to  us  as  Lanark,  had  been  taken  a 
prisoner  with  his  thigh  broken,  and  had  died  on  the  12th 
^f  September,  the  day  after  he  had  been  named  for  trial, 
^ongh  the  other  most  culpable  Scot,  Lauderdale,  as  they 
^©re  conveying  him  to  the  Tower  in  a  coach,  had  this  com- 
^'^ble  salutation  addressed  to  him  by  a  London  carman, 
O  my  Lord,  I  protest,  off  goes  your  head,  as  round  as  a 
«oop  "  he  remained  in  the  Tower  to  the  Restoration,  with  his 
^^S  red  head  still  on,  and  fit  enough  for  farther  mischief. 
*"©  English  Massey  and  the  Scottish  Middleton  contrived, 
•^r  a  while,  to  escape  to  France.  To  none  of  the  Scottish 
Pnsoners  was  greater  respect  shown  than  to  the  two  military 
■^^^Kea.  Hardly  had  old  Leven  been  in  the  Tower  when, 
"y  Cromwell's  motion,  there  were  honourable  relaxations  of 
?Ti8on-rule  in   his  favour,  and   arrangements  which   ended 

M^onncil  Order  Books,  Sept  4  and      Sept.  6,  9—11, 16;  Whitloeke,  Sept.  11 
"^"••qucnt  di^«8  ;  Commons  Journals,      and  16. 
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(November  13)  in  his  release  on  security,  to  live  at 
Delaval  in  Northumberland,  the  mansion  of  one  of  his  peTj 
tives.     Without  any  such  immediate  release  for  David 
there  was  every  attention  to  his  comfort,  with  free  admissiozi 
to  the  Tower  for  his  wife    and    servants,  and  very  soon 
(December  24)  what  was  called  "  the  liberty  of  the  Tower  ** 
for  himself.     In  the  treatment  of  the  other  prisoners  in  t:he 
Tower,   English   or   Scottish,   there  seems  to  have  beea    a 
gradation  ;  but  one  finds  in  the  Council  Order  Books  entries 
implying  indulgences    for   the  Earl    of    Rothes,   the  E!&rl 
Marischal,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  Earl  of  Camwath,  the 
Earl  of  Kellie,  Lord  Ogilvy,  &c.     As  Major-General  Thomas 
Dalyell    of   Binns   was,   with    Lauderdale,   Middleton,  and 
Rothes,  to  be  of  subsequent  note  in  Scottish  history,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  he  was  now,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  so 
reduced  in  circumstances  by  fines  and  forfeitures  that  the 
Council  had  to  allow  him   five   shillings  a  we^k  "  for  his 
subsistence  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower."     Only 
the  chief  prisoners  were  in  the  Tower ;  some  of  those  of  next 
rank  were    in    custody   at  Windsor  Castle,   and  others    st 
Chelsea  College.     A  good  many  of  the  subalterns  had  been 
got  rid  of  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  State  (Sept.  80) 
empowering  a  Committee   to  dismiss  such   of  the  captive 
Scottish  officers  as  they  thought  fit,  not  above  the  rank  « 
Captain,  on  security  that  they  would  go  abroad.     The  chi« 
embarrassment  was  \^4th  the  thousands  of  common  soldieTSi 
herded  together,  on  an  allowance  of  2d.  and  2^d.  a  day,  •* 
Tothill  Fields,  London,  or  at  Chester,  and  one  knows   i^o* 
where  besides.    At  first  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  exp^^ 
them  as  convict  labourers  to  the  West  India  plantations  o' 
the   African  coast;   but,  though  some  were  so  shipped   ^**» 
and  others  were  employed  in  the  collieries  and  fen-draim^^ 
works  of  England,  the  disposition  gradually  was  to  let   ^' 
that  remained  go  home.     Many  poor  fellows,  some  of  th^^ 
College-students,  did  so  return  to  their  friends,  to  telU    ^^ 
humble  Scottish  households,  the  story  of  Worcester  B»^^ 
and  of  their  hardships  after  it,  and  to  infuse  into  the  Scottis 
opinion  of  another  generation  their  personal  reflectionfi   ^ 
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the  Breda  Treaty  and  on  the  fine  policy  of  the  Ar^yle 
Oovemment  and  the  Kirk-Resolutioners  of  1650-1  on  behalf 
of  Charles  II. 

That  young  gentleman  himself  also  got  back  safely  to  Ais 
friends.  From  the  time  of  his  disappearance  after  Worcester 
Battle  there  had  been  something  of  a  hue  and  cry  after  him, 
with  a  proclamation  (September  9)  of  a  reward  of  j^'lOOO  for 
his  apprehension ;  and  there  was  a  subsequent  order  of  the 
Council  of  State  (October  18)  for  vigilance  at  all  the  ports 
to  prevent  his  escape.  Nevertheless^  it  was  probably  a  relief 
to  the  Authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  to  know  that  they 
were  not  to  have  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  to  do 
with  him.  After  some  weeks  of  wandering  in  disguise,  and 
of  shelter  in  faithful  Royalist  families,  he  had  emerged  on  the 
Sussex  coast  at  **  a  little  fisher-town  "  called  Brighthelmstone, 
now  Brighton,  and  he  and  Wilmot  had  embarked  there  for 
Normandy.  Buckingham,  after  similar  wanderings,  was 
equally  successful  in  reaching  the  Continent.  Letters  from 
Paris  of  the  28th  of  October  announced  that  the  King  had 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  10th,  had  been  immediately  met 
by  his  mother,  and  had  been  engaged  ever  since  in  telling  to 
her  and  others  the  story  of  his  adventures^  making  them 
laugh  much  at  the  most  comical  passages.  He  was  very 
scurrilous  and  reproachfuF,  it  was  said^  in  his  way  of  talking 
of  the  Soots  and  the  English  Presbyterians^  and  was  making 
it  clear  that,  if  ever  he  did  try  his  fortunes  again  in  Great 
Britain,  it  should  not  be  under  the  auspices  of  that  section  of 
his  subjects.^ 

There  can  hardly  have  been  a  more  wretched  man  in 
Britain  at  this  crisis  than  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  Having 
disapproved  of  the  expedition  into  England  and  declined  to 
accompany  it,  he  had  retired  to  his  castle  of  Inverary  to 
await  the  result ;  and  here,  borne  in  woful  Gaelic  up  or  across 
Loch  Fyne,  the  fatal  news  had  reached  him.  No  news  that 
could  have  reached  him  would  have  been  other  than  fatal  to 

1  Coancil  Order  Books  and  Commons  201 — 215  (where  there  are  interedting 

Jounuds  of  several  dates  given ;  Pari.  particulars  al)oat  the  disposal  of  the 

Hilt  III.  1375  ;  Claremlon,  76tf— 722  ;  Scottish  prisoners). 
fiinet  ■  CommonweaUh  </  Enyland,  II. 
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himself.     Had  Charles  triamphed,  what  footing  in  ScotkjH^^ 
could  have  remained  for  Argyle  ?    As  it  was,  his  own 
hilation  had  come  with  his  country's  ruin.     And  Una 
the  end  of  all  his  astuteness,  all  his   prayerful  CalviniBrt^ic 
statesmanship,  all  his  recent  effort  to  weld  into  union 
two  interests  which  he  really  did  care  about,  his  own 
Scotland's,  and  that  third  interest  of  the  Stuart  succession 
which  had  no  root  whatever  in  his  private  beliefs.    Could  it 
possibly  have  been  different  ?    In  an  age  when  England  had 
her  Cromwell,  could  Scotland,  by  any  change  of  method,  have 
been  tided  through,  successfully  or  respectably,  with  Aigyle 
for  her  chief  statesman  ?    With  a  little  less  of  astuteness,  and 
a  little  more  of  magnanimity,  one  thinks  that  Argyle  might 
have  sufficed.     No  Scottish  noble  of  the  time  had  momenta 
of  deeper  or  shrewder  insight,  or  had  formed  a  cooler  and  leas 
prejudiced  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  Scotland,  or  of  what 
Scotland  could  represent,  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Isianda. 
But  then  the  moments  remained  moments,  mere  sagacioas 
perceptions  in  Argyle's  mind,  never  translated,  as  they  ought 
to   have  been,  into  a  bold,  active,  and  continuous  policy. 
The  difficulties  of  such  a  translation  would,  doubtless,  h»v« 
been  enormous.     Scotland  had  been  overrun  and  overmastered 
by  a  most  zealous,  most  conscientious,  but  most  unreasonable 
clergy,  not  one  of  whom  since  tlie  death  of  Henderson  had 
the  brain  of  a  real  leader ;  and  the  best  part  of  the  population 
had  been  worked  into  a  fever  of  national  and  Presbyterian 
self-conceit,  passing  the  bounds  of  sanity.     What  chance  of 
inducing  such  a  country  to  accept  a  policy  of  Presbyterianiem 
for  itself,  with  some  toleration  of  Dissent,  and  a  neighbourly 
neutrality  at  least  towards  the  struggle  of  Independency  BJoi 
other  forms  of  Dissent  with  Presbytery  in  England  ?    Never- 
theless, this,  which  one  can  discern  to  have  been  Argyll  b 
latent  intention,  and  which  was  all  that  England  wanted  froia 
Scotland,  is  what  Argyle  ought  publicly  to  have  tried.    Had 
he  tried  it  early  enough,  who  knows  but  that,  with  his  ability* 
and  his  great  hereditary  power  in  Scotland,  he  might  ha^^ 
succeeded  ?    Then,  but  for  his  notorious  deficiency  in  persan** 
courage  and  in  military  talent,  the  most  natural  arrangemePt> 
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and  "probably  the  best  altogether,  ^ould  have  been  that,  some 

tiooe   between  1643  and  1647,  he  should  have  become  the 

Piesbjterian  King  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  should,  in 

ibafc  capacity,  have  managed  the  relations   of  Scotland  to 

England  through  the  rest  of  the  Civil  War.     Or,  but  for  the 

nme  defect,  what  was  to  have  hindered  Scotland,  after  the 

death  of  Charles,  from   then  crowning  Argyle,  if  she   still 

wanted  monarchical  government,  or  from  making  him  the 

President  of  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  Republic,  in  contact  with 

tke  English  Republic,  if  that  would  have  suited  her  ideas  ? 

In  either  case  Argyle  would  have  been  in  a  position  consistent 

with  his  real  principles,  and  Scotland  might  have  behaved 

lationally.     Having  failed,  however,  through  defect  of  genius 

Md  of  valour,  to  prepare  Scotland  for  this  use  of  himself,  he 

luid  wrenched  his  conscience  at  last  to  preserve  his  power. 

And  so  it  had  been  his  task  for  two  years  to  convert  a 

•wuthy-&ced  and  good-humoured  young  scapegrace  into  a 

tenanted   King   of   Great    Britain    and    Ireland,   himself 

'woming  Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  process,  with  a  guarantee  of 

*ke  recovery  of  *3^4O,000  he  had  lost,  and  with  other  pleasant 

poapects  besides.    That  he  might  persevere  in  this  task,  he 

W  parted  company  with  his  old  friend  and  colleague  War- 

'^n,  and  had  classed  himself  with  the  easy  Resolutioners, 

*bile  Warriston  went  with  the  troublesome  Remonstrants. 

•""e,  other  Counsellors  having  divided   his   influence  with 

^^toles,  he  had  recoiled  at  the  end,  when  just  in  sight  of  the 

**t*«fcrophe.     But  was  it  right  for  him  to  have  recoiled  just 

^en?    Better  surely  to   have  been   among  the  dead  from 

^^'oester  Battle,  like  poor  Hamilton,  or  a  caged  prisoner  in 

^^  Tower,  with  David  Leslie,  Lauderdale,  and  the  rest,  than 

^  he  now  pacing  by  the  shore  of  Loch  Fyne,  the  unhurt 

'""•'qms  of  Argyle,  with  Gaelic  gillies  crouching  at  his  nod, 

"^^  with  all  Scotland  wailing  to  the  east  of  him,  and  mixing 

«>•  Uanoie  with  their  curses. 

"Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn." 

'^'gyle  made  one    attempt,   even  in  this  extremity,   to 
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reinsert  himself  into  British  jwlitics.  There  is  extant  a  brief 
letter  of  his,  dated  "  Inverary,  15th  October,  1651,"  and 
addressed  to  Monk  as  the  representative  of  the  Englidi 
Commonwealth  in  Scotland.  "  I  know  the  truth  of  Solo- 
"  mon's  sapng,  that  in  the  multitude  of  words  there  wants 
*^  not  sin : "  so  the  letter  begins,  in  excuse  for  coming  to  the 
point  at  once.  '*  I  desire  to  know  from  you,  as  one  having 
"  chief  trust  in  this  kingdom/'  is  then  the  pith  of  the  letter, 
"  if  it  were  not  fit  that  some  men  who  have  deserved  tmat  in 
"  both  kingdoms  may  meet,  to  good  purpose,  in  some  con- 
*'  venient  place^  as  a  means  to  stop  the  shedding  of  more 
"  Christian  blood,  which  has  a  loud  cry  in  the  Lord's  ean 
"  against  the  unjust  authors  or  contrivers  of  it."  In  other 
words,  Argyle  wanted  to  know  whether  there  would  still  be 
liberty  for  himself,  and  others  who  had  blundered  in  the  same 
fashion^  to  do  their  best  now  to  repair  their  blunder  by 
meeting  and  proposing  terms  of  submission  to  the  Common- 
wealth. "  This  letter/'  says  the  annalist  Balfour,  "  was  sent 
"  with  a  trumpeter  to  Dundee ;  who  arrived  there  on  Sunday 
"  the  19th  of  October,  and  received  from  Lieut.-^Geneial 
''  Monk  only  this  answer :  That  he  could  not  treat  without 
"  orders  from  the  Parliament  of  England."* 

The  Parliament  of  England  had  by  that  time  resolved  on  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  Scotland  which  did  not  require  farther 
negotiation  with  Argyle  or  any  one  else.    Terrified  by  Monk's 
severe  treatment  of  Dundee,  the  cities  of  St.  Andrews  and- 
Abcrdeen  had  hastened  to  surrender;   other  places  and  dis-^ 
tricts  had  followed ;  and,  though  there  was  still  a  handibt  oP 
Scots  in  arms  in  the  north  under  Lord  Balcarras,  the  dit^ 
persion  of  these,  and  the  reduction  of  all  Scotland,  even  to 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands,  would  be^  it  was  foreseen, 
but  the  easy  work  of  a  month  or  two  for  Colonels  Lilbums^ 
Okey,  and  Overton.     It  was  resolved^  therefore,  to  take  no 
half-measures^  such  as  had  been  contemplated  after  the  first 
news   of  the   fall   of  Dundee,  but  to   incorporate  Scotland 
wholly  with   the  English  Commonwealth.      As  it  was  ex- 
pressed, more  kindly  and  delicately,  in  the  Declaration  oi 

>  Balfour'd  Annals,  IV.  816-317. 
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the  subject  adopted  by  Parliament  on  the  recommendation  of 
ibe  Council  of  State  (October  23-28),  it  was  resolved  that 
Scotland  should  and  might  be  incorporated  into  ^id  become 
one  Commonwealth  with  England,  whereby  the  same  govern- 
ment which  was  enjoyed  by  the  good  people  of  the  English 
nation,  without  King  or  House  of  Lords,  might  be  derived 
*nd    communicated   to   the   Scots.     That   the   incorporation 
mig'bt  be  eflected  with  due  local  knowledge,  and  with  all 
"'gard  for  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  or  at  least  of  such  of 
them  as  it  might  be  right  to  conciliate,  the  business  was 
to    lie  matured  in  Scotland  itself  by  eight  Commissioners, 
actii3g  and  consulting  there  under  secret  instructions:  viz. 
lieutenant-General  Monk,  Major-General  Lambert,  Major- 
Gex^eral  Dean,  Lord  Chief  Justice  St.  John,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Colonel  George  Fen  wick,  Mr.  Richard  Sal  way,  and  Alderman 
I^l>ert  Tichboume.     The    Commissioners    were     appointed 
October  23 ;  and  Lambert  and  Dean  at  once  went  to  Scotland, 
to  join  Monk  there,  and  prepare  the  country  for  the  arrival 
oT  tihe  other  five.^ 

A  glance  at  Ireland  is  proper  at  this  point.     Ireton,  left 

tl^eiie  in  May  1650  as  Lord-Lieutenant  Deputy  for  Cromwell, 

hifcd  continued  his  father-in-law's  rule   with   great  ability, 

u^dnstry,  and  perseverance.     Before  the  close  of  1650,  Carlo w 

n^     Leinster,   and  Waterford,   Duncannon,   and   Nenagh    in 

funster,  had  been  taken,  and  there  had  been  other  such 

■c&c^cesses  under  Ireton  himself  and  his  officers,  or  under  Sir 

Charles  Coote  in  Ulster,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  had 

■een  it  fit  to  go  abroad  (Dec.  1650),  leaving  the  Marquis  of 

Clanrickarde  as  his  substitute  in  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  for 

K.ing  Charles.     Through  the  year  1651,  Ireton  having  been 

iu  the  meantime  joined  by  Ludlow  as  his  Lieutenant-Genoral, 

^ete  had  been  farther  successes  of  these  two,  and  of  CiX)te 

Wid  Lord  Broghill,  against  Clanrickarde,  Lord  Castlehaven, 

i        *nd  Lord  Muskerry,  on  the  Irish  side,  culminating  in  the 

<*pture  of  Limerick  after  a  long  and  desperate  siege  (Oct. 

^^)-     This  la«t   success,   demolishing   as   it   did   nearly  all 

that  remained  of  resistance  in  Ireland,  was  heard  of  with 

'  CommoDB  Journals,  Oct  23  and  28, 1651 ;  Godwin,  III.  309—310. 
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great  joy  by  the  English  Parliament^  and  was  accounted  an 
incident  of  importance  in  the  history  of  that  year,  even  after 
such  vaster  events  as  the  Battle  of  Worcester  and  the  Con- 
quest of  Scotland.  Already,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  rewards  to  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Commonwealth 
after  Worcester,  Ireton's  great  services  in  Ireland,  both 
military  and  civil,  had  been  handsomely  remembered.  If  the 
relative  values  of  the  estates  then  voted  to  him,  Cromwell, 
Lambert^  Monk,  and  Whallcy,  are  of  any  significance,  Ireton's 
deserts  on  the  whole  at  that  date  were  rated  as  next  to 
Cromwell^s,  and  as  twice  Lambert's,  and  four  times  Monk's. 
Ludlow  says  that,  when  Ireton  received  the  intell^nce  of 
the  vote  of  j^2000  a  year  to  him,  he  declared  he  would  not 
accept  it,  and  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  seen 
the  Parliament  less  liberal  in  its  votes  of  rewards  to  its 
servants  from  the  public  treasury,  and  more  bent  upon  general 
economy.^ 

Two  matters  of  fact,  both  belonging  to  October  1651,  may 
be  noticed  together,  as  illustrating,  though  in  different  ways, 
the  exaltation  of  mood  in  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth after  the  victory  of  Worcester. — ^One  was  the  imme- 
diate discharge  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  others  that 
had  been  arrested  in  May  as  fellow-conspirators  with  Love 
and  Gibbons.  On  the  4th  of  October  Mr.  Heyricke  of  Man- 
chester, the  ringleader  of  Lancashire  Presbyterianism,  took 
the  Engagement  and  was  released.  Other  London  and  Lan- 
cashire Presbyterians  in  custody  had  their  liberty  on  the  same 
easy  terms ;  and  on  the  15th  of  October  nine  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  had  actually  been  tried  and  condemned  after  Love 
(including  Mr.  Thomas  Case  and  other  London  ministers, 
Dr.  Drake,  a  physician,  Colonel  Joseph  Vaughan,  and  Captain 
Hugh  Massey,  brother  of  Major-General  Massey),  received  a 
full  and  free  pardon  by  grace  of  the  Parliament.  Now  that 
the  Commonwealth  was  secure,  now  that  the  poor  men  them- 
selves were  conscious  of  their  mistake,  and  willing  to  live 
peaceably  for  the  future,  what  use  in  taking  their  lives  or  in 

1  Godwin,  III.  281—286  ;  Commons  Jouniab),  Nov.  28, 1651 ;  Ludlow's  Memoixs, 
p.  S71  and  p.  375. 
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keeping  them  from  their  families  and  occupations? — ^While 
ma^animous  clemency  was  thus  the  rule  at  home,  the  atti- 
tude to  foreign  powers  was  that  of  haughtiness  or  even  of 
defiance.    The  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  the 
finfc  to  feel  this.     Their  refusal  of  the  federation  offered  by 
the  Embassy  of  St.  John  and  Strickland  had  not  been  for- 
gotten.   St.  John  himself  had  been  revolving  in  his  dark  and 
deep  mind  some  effective  and.  yet  just  means  of  retaliation, 
ind  the  result  had  been  a  piece  of  legislation  very  famous  in 
English  History  under  the  name  of  "  The  First  Navigation 
Act"     Brought   into   Parliament  by  Whitlocke   from   the 
Council  of  State  on  the  5th  of  August  as  "  A  Bill  for  the 
hwrease  of  Shipping  and  Encouragement  of  Navigation,"  it 
lud  passed  through  all  the  usual  stages,  and  became  law  on 
the  9th  of  October,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  at 
the  London  Exchange  and  in  all   ports.     Substantially  its 
provisions  were  that  no  colonial  produce  should  be  brought 
into  England  except  in  ships  of  English  or  colonial  owner- 
ship, and  no  goods  or  produce  from  any  European  country 
«oept  in  English  ships  or  ships  of  the  particular  country 
''here  the  commodities  had  grown  or  had  been  manufactured. 
Wticising  this  act  (which,  with  modifications,  was  to  govern 
English  commerce  for  nearly  two  centuries),  Adam  Smith,  in 
™«  Weallh  of  Nations^  while  admitting  that  it  was  in  direct 
^flict  with  his  great  principle  of  Free  Trade,  yet  concludes 
^t,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  passed,  and  for  the 
I'^^'poses  contemplated,  it  was  '^  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the 
Commercial    regulations   of  England."     At  all   events,   it 
'^'^ck  consternation  into  the  Dutch.     It  threatened  ruin  to 
"^ir  carrying-trade,  the  great  source  of  their  wealth.     Ac- 
^''dinglyj  their  High  Mightinesses  much  regretted  now  their 
y^tment   of  the  late   English   Embassy,  and   remembered 
*•  John's  parting  words.     They  at  once  sent  a  letter  to  the 
"^^lish  Parliament  (received  Oct.  15),  and  they  prepared  to 
"^d   Ambassadors  Extraordinary  to  renew  the  interrupted 
/^ty,  and,  if  possible,  recover   lost  favour. — Not   in   the 
,^^it:ed  Provinces  alone,  however,  had  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
^^tsester  resounded  with  effect.     In  every  court  of  Europe 
^Ol.  IV.  X 
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deference  to  the    powerful   IslaDders  and  their  proflperoui 
Republic  was  now  seen  to  be  expedient.^ 

Scotland  virtually  annexed,  Ireland  subdued,  English  dis- 
affection  crushed   and   people  of  all   classes   settling  down 
in  acquiescence  at  last,  the  whole  foreign  world  compelled  to 
respect  and  to  some  degree  of  admiration :  here,  surely,  was  a 
goodly  array  of  results  achieved  by  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  before  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence.    What  other  three  years  of  English  History  can  show 
a  more  solid  or  brilliant  set  of  performances?     Why,  then, 
does  the  British  memory  revert  so  little  and  so  reluctantly  to 
those  particular  years  ?     Because  they  were  the  beginning  of 
the  so-called  *^  Interregnum,"  that  period  of  mainly  Repub- 
lican management  which  English  scholarship  and  the  lazy 
general  mind,  saturated  as  they  are  with  the  Clarendonian 
tradition,  have  agreed  to  regard  as  historically  unrespectable^ 
This  will  cure  itself  in  time.     The  years  1649,  1650,  an 
1651,  are  not  years  of  English  History  of  which  any  English^ 
man  need  be  altogether  ashamed,  or  about  which  he  can 
to  remain  ignorant. 

The  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State  at  the  close 
1651  were  not  ashamed  of  the  performances  of  those 
years,  but  very  well  satisfied.    They  had  one  uneasiness^  ha 
ever.     It  lay  in  the  consciousness  of  the  entirely  anoi 
character  of  the  Government  which  they  jointly  co 
The  Council  of  State,  nominally  of  forty-one   persons,  him-'^at 
effectively  of  from  ten  to  twenty  at  each  sitting,  was  but 
creation  of  the  Parliament;  and  this  Parliament  was  but 
small   surviving  fragment  of  a  Parliament,  originally 
strong,  dating  its  commission  from  the  English  People  {nma 
as  far  back  as  1640.     All  the  great  actions  of  1651  had  bees 
ordered  or  directed,  and  their  costs  sanctioned  and  impose^ 
by  a  House  the  attendance  in  which  still  ranged,  very  mndi 
as  in  previous  years,  from  thirty-six>  to  sixty-five,  avemgiog 
about  fifty.*     This  could  not  go  on  for  ever.     For  neariy 

^  Council   Order  Books,  Oct.  A,  and  *  Divisions  in  the  Commona  Jonnali 

Commons    Journals     of    other    days  from  Feb.  1660 — 1  to  the  end  of  Octi^ 

named ;  God  win,  1 1 1. 381— 3S4 ;  WeaUh  ber,  1651. 
0/  Naiions,  Book  IV.  Chap.  2. 
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^  jeurs  there  had  been  discussed,  bat  never  with  any  real 
^  the  question  of  the  time  for  dissolving  such  a  makeshift 
>  Xuiiament  and  electing  a  new  Representative  House  of 
members,  on  some  such  basis  as  that  Draft  Agreement  of  the 
^  by  Ireton  which  still  remained  the  published  theory  of 
rlt  constitution  for  the  English  Commonwealth.  Was  the 
bion  again  to  be  adjourned,  or  was  it  to  be  figured  before 
•liiid  year  was  out  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  old 
xnent  that  the  existing  Government,  however  anomalous, 
answered  remarkably  well.  Though  small,  it  was  a  sur- 
l  of  the  fittest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that 
ges,  considerations  of  theory,  and  public  expectations, 
b  go  for  something,  and  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
kimders  to  wait  till  public  opinion  was  enraged.  It  might 
»  been  argued  also,  and  indeed  was  argued,  that  the 
ting  Parliament  had  been  a  fighting  Parliament,  and  that 
exigencies  of  English  politics  that  now  lay  ahead  were  of 
fierent  kind  from  those  for  which  it  had  proved  its  fitness. 

harmonious  reunion  of  all  classes  of  English  society;  the 
nimition  of  the  system  of  Sequestrations  for  Delinquency 

of  the  harassing  machinery  of  Committees,  &c.,  that  had 
Q  necessary  to  work  that  system ;  the  review  of  the  acts 
a  Presbyterian  Church-Establishment ;  the  whole  question 
Ae  proper  organization  of  a  Preaching  Ministry;  the  in- 
led  question  of  the  extent  to  which  good  and  pious  men  of 
old  Church  of  England  persuasion,  hitherto  outcast,  nyght 
vekomed  back,  and  admitted  into  the  National  Preaching 
U8try,  with  some  indulgence  for  their  more  innocent  pecu- 
ties;  the  questions  of  University  extension  and  of  the 
^xmation  of  Schools ;  the  much  needed  Reform  of  English 
'^  and  of  English  Law-Courts :  did  not  all  these,  and  much 
^eUaneous  business  besides,  lie  in  that  more  quiet  future  t6 
'b,  after  the  hard  fighting  of  the  last  three  years;  the 
Unonwealth  might  now  look  forward  ?  For  these  problems 
Qace  the  existing  fragment  of  a  Parliament  was  obviously 
fiicient.     Recognising  this,  let  it  fix  some  period  for  its 

dissolution,  and  close  its  illustrious  career  honourably  by 
•Hgements  for  the  election  of  its  successor. 

X  2 
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The  Army,  it  seems,  was  of  this  latter  way  of  thinking^. 
Now,  as  the  Army  had  made  the  Republic,  as  the  so-called 
Commonwealth  was   fundamentally  a  Stratocracy,  this  £M;t 
came  to  be  of  great  importance  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 
But,  again^  the  Army,  now  more  than  ever,  was  preeminently 
Cromwell.     What  he  thought  the  Army  had  come  to  think; 
and  what  the  Army  thought  he  singly  could  express.     When, 
therefore,  on  the  16th  of  September,  Cromwell  reappeared  in 
the  House,  twice-laurelled  as  the  first  of  Englishmen  since  his        ^^ 
last  brief  appearance  there  fifteen  months  before,  and  when,        ^  ^^ 
that  very  day,  after  the  extraordinary  applauses  and  thanks      <^  jg 
rendered  to  him,  he  moved  the  question  of  a  new  Bepresenta-     — ^ 
tive,  it  was  clear  to  the  House,  whatever  were  its  own  dis- 
positions, that  the  question  could  no  longer  be  evaded.     "  That 
'*  the  House  do,  tomorrow  morning,  take  into  debate  concei 
''an  equal  Representative  in  Parliament,  the  first  business, 
"  nothing  to  intervene,"  was  the  Resolution  that  day. 
day^  accordingly,  there  was  the  debate,  with  an  adjournments .c^rnt 
to  that  day  week  for  a  Report  from  the  Grand  Committoc^g^iisee 
of  the  House  of  what  had  already  at  various  times  been  don^.c3r«ne 
on  the  subject ;  and,  such  Report  having  been  duly  made  anc^.s^B^-nd 
debated,  the  result  appeared  (Sept.  25),  thus :    "  The  questiotw  ^:^  ion 
''  being  propounded  that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  for  setting  »       T  s 
''time  certain  for  the   sitting  of  this   Parliament,  and  io^o^^ot 
"calling  a  new  Parliament,  with  such  rules,  qualification^ft-^^v^ 
"proportions,  and   other  circumstances,  as   this  Parliamen^^K^ -At 
"  shall  think  fit,  and  shall  be  for  the  g^od  and  safety  of  thm  ^^k 
'*  Commonwealth,  the  House  divided.     The  Yeca  went  fortl 
"  (Lord  General,  Mr.  Scott,  Tellers  for  the  Yea9)  with  the 
"thirty-three;  (Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Sir  James  HarringtoK:^^ 
"Tellers  for  the  Noes)  with  the  Noes  twenty-six."     In  oth^i* 
words,  in  a  House  of  fifty-nine,  Cromwell  carried  his  motiaii 
by  a  majority  of  seven.     A  Committee,  including  Cromwell, 
Vane,  Marten,  St.  John,  and  Whitloeke,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  Bill,  it  was  read  the  first  time  Oct.  8 ;  on         f  J^ 
the  10th  the  House  went  into  Grand  Committee  on  it ;  and, 
aftier  thirteen  sittings  in  Grand  Committee,  the  House  was 
asked  to  debate,  as  the  most  immediate  question,  "  Whether 
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"  it  l>6  now  a  conyenient  time  to  declare  a  certain  time  for  the 

**  oontinaance  of  this  Parliament,  beyond  which  it  shalt  not 

"  8it."    On  Nov.  14,  after  discussion,  there  were  two  divisions 

on  t^liis  qaestion,  the  affirmative  being  carried  in  both — on  the 

previous  question  by  fifty  to   forty-six,  and   on   the  main 

^luestion  by  forty-nine  to  forty-seven.     In  both  divisions  the 

tellers  for  the  majority  were  Cromwell  and  St.  John,  and  for 

tbe  minority  Colonel  Morley  and  Mr.  Bond.     The  attendance 

<>f  a   House  of  as  many  as  ninety-six  on  the  occasion,  the 

'"maximum  attendance  in  the  whole  year  previously  having 

"cen  sixty-five,  proves  the  interest  taken  in  the  question ;  and 

^'^G  closeness  of  the  divisions  is  also  significant.     It  was  pro- 

"■bly  this  closeness  of  the  divisions  that  induced  Cromwell  to  be 

latent  with  his  victory  so  far,  and  not  press  another  division 

^^  the  question  of  the  particular  date  that  should  be  fixed  for 

^'^^  dissolution.     "  Resolved,  that  the  time  for  the  continuance 

of  this  Parliament,  beyond  which  they  resolve  not  to  sit, 

*Hall  be  the  3rd  of  November  1654,"  was  the  Unanimous 

■gx'eement  on  this  subject  Nov.  18.     The  House  had  given 

themselves  a  long  lease,  but  it  was  something  gained  that  the 

country  could  look  forward  with  certainty  to  a  new  Parliament 

*t  the  end  of  three  years  more  of  this  one.^ 

The  day  after  this  Resolution,  the  Council  of  State  having 

*^ported  to  the  House  that,  by  the  arrangement  made  for  this 

year  of  the  Commonwealth,  their  power  was  to  expire  on  the 

Ist  of  December,  tlie  House  entered  on  the  business  of  the 

Section  of  a  new  Council.     0»  the  24th  of  November,  120 

members  being  present  in  the  House,  one  and  twenty  members 

of  the  existing  Council  were  re-elected  by  ballot,  confirmed  by 

open  resolution  in  each  case.     Cromwell  was  at  the  top  of  the 

l»oll  with  118  votes  (a  unanimous  vote,  for,  though^  120  mem- 

hers  were  present,  only  118  voting  papers  were  given  in) ; 

Whitlocke  came  next,  with  113;  St.  John  next,  with  108; 

Vane  next  with  104;  and  so  down  to  Mr.  Carew  and  Mr. 

^ve,  the  lowest  of  the  twenty-one,  who  had  sixty  vot«s  each. 

"^®  ballot  for  the  twenty  new  members  was  taken  the  same 

''•y;  but  the  result  was  not  declared  till  next  day,  when  it 

1  Commons  Journals  of  days  named. 
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was  found  that  Colonel  Morley  came  first  of  the  twenty  with 
ninety  votes,  and  Henry  Marten  last  with  forty-one.  Of 
these  twenty,  ten  had  sat  in  one  or  more  of  the  preceding^ 
Councils,  and  ten  were  quite  new  men.  Among^  these  was 
Robert  Blake.  The  proceedings  in  the  election  of  the  new 
Council  were  closed  on  Nov.  26  by  a  very  remarkable  rega- 
lation,  which  occasioned  three  divisions.  The  regulation,  as 
ultimately  carried  by  forty-foor  votes  against  forty-two,  was 
that  in  future  no  one  should  be  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  or  of  any  Committee  of  Parliament,  for  more  than  one 
month.  Possibly  Cromwell's  hand  may  be  discerned  here  too. 
Bradshaw  had  been  President  of  the  Coun<nl  of  State  for  three 
years,  and  his  permanent  Presidency,  or  any  permanent  Prcn- 
dency,  may  have  seemed  undesirable.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Bradshaw  himself  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  year,  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the  Presidency.^ 

^  Commons  Journals  of  dates  given ;  now   beginning  with   a  new   CovneU 

Milton's  Cromioell  Letters,  p.  65,  where  another   year.    I   might  have    hoped, 

there  is  a  letter  of  Feb.  18,  1650 — 1,  either  for  love  or  something  else,  to 

from  Bradshaw  to  Cromwell,  then  in  have  been  spared  from  the  chair;  but 

Sootland,  in  which  he  says,  ''We  are  I  could  not  obtain  that  faToor.'* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

XT0ir*8  UfS   AKD  8JKBETABYSHIP   FROM    FEB.    1650-51    TO 

DEC.    1651. 


HlBtlCATlON  OF  MILTON'B  PRO  POPULO  ANGLICANO  DEFENSIO 
CONTRA  8ALMASTUM:  EXTRACTS  ABOUT  MILTON  FROM  THE 
COUNCIL  ORDER  BOOKS:  PROPOSAL  TO  REMOVE  HIM  FROM 
HIS    WHITEHALL    LODGINGS  :     INTERFERENCE     OF    THE 
COUNCIL  :     SENSATION     CAUSED     BY    THE     PRO    POPULO 
ANOLICANO    DEFENSIO    ON    THE    CONTINENT  :     ITS     RE- 
CEPTION    AT     STOCKHOLM    BY    SALMASIU8    AND    QUEEN 
CHRISTINA  :     GOSSIP     ABOUT     SALMA8IUS    AND     MILTON 
»T10M  THE  V0SSIU8-HEIN8IUS  CORRESPONDENCE :  RUMOUR 
OF    A     FORTHCOMING     REPLY     BY    SALMA8IUS     TO    THE 
XtE^ENSIO:     VOTE     OF     THANKS     TO    MILTON     BY     THE 
OOUNCIL:  extracts  from  the  council  ORDER  BOOKS 
CONTINUED  :    TWO   OF    MILTON's   LATIN   STATE   LETTERS 
(nOS.     XVni.     AND     XIX.):     MILTON's     CENSORSHIP     OR 
SUPERINTENDING    EDITORSHIP    OF   THE    MERCVRWS    PO- 
XITICUS,     AND     HIS     CONNEXION     WITH      MARCHAMONT 
>fEEDHAM:    ACCOUNT     OF    THE     MERCITRIVS     POLITICUS, 
^WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  ITS   ARTICLES:    LEADING    ARTICLE 
CN    THE    BATTLE    OF    WORCESTER:    BIRTH  OF   MILTON's 
THIRD     CHILD,     A     SON  :     MRS.   POWELL    AND    MILTON : 
PROGRESS  OF  HER  SUIT  :   CONTINUED  FAME  OF   MILTON'S 
DEFENSIO:    MORE   GOSSIP   FROM    THE   VOSSIUS-HEINSIUS 
CORRESPONDENCE  :  SALMASIUS  CRESTFALLEN  AT  CHRIS- 
TINA'S COURT :    HIS   RETURN  TO   LEYDEN  :    NO    APPEAR- 
ANCE OF  HIS  REPLY  TO  MILTON  :  ANONYMOUS  SUBSTITUTE 
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FOR  IT  IN  A  PRO  REOE  ET  POPULO  ANGLICANO  APOLOGIA : 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BOOK  :  EJKON  AKLASTOSj  AN  ANONYMOUS 
REPLY  TO  THE  EI KONOKLASTES I  MILTON's  EUROPEAN 
CELEBRITY  :  CHRISTOPHER  ARNOLD'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON  : 
HIS  GOSSIP  ABOUT  MILTON  AND  OTHER  LONDONERS. 

On  all  grounds^  the  event  of  Milton's  life  this  year  which 
deserves  precedenee  is  the  actual  puhlication  of  his  Answer  to 
Salmasius.  ^'Joannia  Miltoni  Angli  pro  Popitlo  Anglicano 
Defensio,  contra  Claudii  Anonymi,  alias  Salmusiiy  Defensionem 
Begiam:  Cum  Ind'we,  Londiniy  Typis  Dugardianis,  Jnno 
Domini  1651  "  ( "  Defence  of  John  Milton,  Englishman,  for 
the  People  of  England,  against  the  Royal  Defence  of  Clandias 
the  Nameless^  alias  Salmasius :  with  an  Index.  London :  firom 
Dugard's  Press :  1651  ") : — such  was  the  title  of  the  book,  m 
neatly  printed  duodecimo  of  260  pages  of  text,  besides  the 
Index.  My  belief  is  that  copies  were  out  in  March,  and  pro- 
bably before  the  25th  of  thai  month,  when  people  in  England 
ceased  to  write  "1650"  and  began  to  write  "1651."  The 
reasons  are  subjoined  in  a  note ;  and,  as  the  range  of  uncer- 
tainty is  at  the  utmost  over  a  week  or  two,  it  will  be  enough 
to  recollect  that  the  publication  was  an  event  of  the  very 
beginning  of  the  third  year  of  Milton's  Secretaryship.* 
Although  the  book  had  been  registered  as  forthcoming  both 
in  Latin  and  English,  it  appeared  only  in  Latin. 

Leaving  the  book  to  circulate  for  a  few  weeks,  making  its 
own  impression,  we  may  pass  to  the  Order  Books  of  the 
Council  of  State  for  the  routine  incidents  of  Milton's  Secrvtaiy- 


*  In  the  Thomason  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  the  date  "  Aprill  6'»»"  is  written 
on  the  title-page ;  whence  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  the  particular  copy  came 
into  Thomason  s  nands  on  that  day. 
But  in  the  same  copy  the  figure  1  in 
the  date  1651  is  deleted,  and  "  1650  " 
inserted  as  the  year.  As  it  is  impossible 
that  "April  6"  and  "1650"  should  ro 
together  in  this  case,  I  infer  that  the 
intention  was  to  note  that,  though  this 
particular  copy  came  to  hand  on  April 
6,  1651,  there  had  been  copies  out  at 
least  a  fortnight  before :  i.e.  within  the 


year  then  called  1650.  I  have  not 
a  copy  with  the  printed  date  1660 ;  bot 
in  Bohn'8  Lowndes  that  date  is  given 
for  the  earliest  issue.  The  book  reached 
Stockholm,  we  shall  find,  April  11, 1651 
(Swedish  dating) ;  whence  it  seems  im- 
possible tliat  it  should  not  have  been 
out  in  London  earlier  than  April  6,  the 
date  of  Thomason*s  copy.  Was  there  a 
large  demand  for  the  book ;  did  the 
issue  extend  through  February,  March, 
and  April ;  and  were  the  earliest  copies 
without  the  Index  ? 
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ship  in  the  early  months  of  this  third  year  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Wednesday,  Fd>,  19,  1650-1  (i.e.  first  meeting  of  Council 
for  the  year): — InUer  alia,  Ordered,  "That  Mr.  John  Milton  be 
**  Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Languages  for  the  time  of  the  Council." 
Ab  it  was  ordered  the  same  day  that  no  servant  of  the  Council, 
except  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Frost,  and  his  son,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  should  be  present  at  any  of  the  debates  of  the  Council 
without  special  order,  I  infer  that  Milton's  attendance  had  by  this 
time  b^un  to  be  only  occasional. 

Wednesday,  March  5: — Present:  Bradshaw,  Lemon,  Armyn, 
Colonel  Thompson,  Mr.  Challoner,  Hasilrig,  Sir  John  Trevor,  Lord 
Grey  of  Groby,  Purefoy,  Say,  Darley,  Love,  Mildmay,  Walton, 
If  r.  Attorney  General  Frideaux,  Vane,  Bond,  Masham,  Major  Lister, 
Cawley: — "That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Examinations 
••  to  view  over  Mr.  Milton's  book,  and  give  order  for  reprinting  of 
'^  it  as  they  think  fit ;  and  that  they  also  examine  the  complaint  by 
**  faim  made  about  Peter  Cole  lus  printing  a  copy  concerning  the 
"  Rickets,  which  Mr.  Dugard  allegeth  to  be  his." — It  has  been  sup- 
posed (Todd's  Milton,  ed.  1852.  L  87,  note,  and  Hamilton's  Milton 
Papers,  p.  27)  that  the  first  part  of  this  entry  concerned  Milton's 
Eikonoklasies,  and  signalised  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  bring  out 
a  reprint,  or  revised  edition,  of  that  work.  My  belief  is,  however, 
that  "  Mr.  Milton's  book  "  here  referred  to  is  not  the  Eikonoldastes 
(the  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  which,,  with  1650  as  the  date 
of  publication,  we  have  already  left  behind  us),  but  the  Defensio 
pro  Pdpulo  Anglicano  contra  Salmasium,  That  work,  as  I  inter- 
pret, had  already,  in  its  first  state,  passed  through  Dugard's  press ; 
and  the  Council  had  ascertained  that  the  demand  for  it  was  likely 
to  be  such  that  Dugard  had  better  go  to  press  again.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  while  the  earliest  issue  of  copies  beara  date 
1650,  most  copies  bear  date  1651;  and  it  might  be  further  con- 
firmed by  an  examination  of  copies  of  both  dates,  to  sec  whether 
they  differ  in  anything  else  besides  having  or  not  having  the  Index. 
Also  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  first  edition  was  in  duodecimo, 
to  match  the  popular  edition  of  Salmasins's  book,  editions  in  other 
rizes,  and  one  in  folio,  described  as  "  auclior  et  august^  formd  "  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  1651,  to  match  the  finer  editions  of  Sal- 
masius.  All  this  the  Council  may  have  had  in  view  in  the  authority 
now  given  to  the  Committee  of  Examinations. — The  second  part  of 
the  entry,  so  oddly  connected  with  the  first,  is  easily  explained.  Mr. 
Dagard,  who  was  then  printing  Milton's  Answer  to  Salmasius,  and 
seeing  him  every  other  day,  had  asked  Milton  to  mention  to  the 
Council  that  another  London  printer,  Peter  Cole,  was  infringing  a 
copyright  of  his  by  printing  a  popular  medical  book.  Milton 
obliges  Dugard,  and  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
EjuuninatioDS. 
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Thursday,  March  27, 1661 :— PrM^f*^;  Bradshaw,  Fielder,  Salwaj, 
Armyn,  Say,  Darley,  Walton,  Lister,  Thompson,  Love : — "  That  the 
"  letters  that  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  shall  be 
''  sent  unto  him  by  Mb.  Milton."  Milton,  as  we  know;  was  much 
occupied  about  this  time  as  interpreter  and  go-between  in  the 
negotiations  both  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Cardenas  and  the 
Portuguese  Envoy  Guimaraes.  One  of  the  particular  letters  men- 
tioned in  this  minute  (if  there  was  more  than  one)  was  probably  a 
long  letter  of  the  same  date,  March  27,  1651,  which  will  be  found 
in  Thurloe,  I.  1 75-6,  entitled  ''  Council  of  State  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador/'  It  is  in  English,  and  complains  of  outrages  on 
English  subjects  at  Malaga.  If  this  is  the  letter  mentioned,  Hilton 
had  not  written  it :  he  was  merely  to  convey  it  to  Cardenas,  and 
perhaps  explain  its  purportr 

Friday,  March  28  : — "  That  Mr.  Milton  do  translate  the  Inier- 
"  cur8U8  Magnus  which  he  is  to  have  from  Sir  Henry  Vane."  Tht 
Council  wanted  a  translation  for  some  purpose  connected  with  the 
Embassy  of  St.  John  and  Strickland  to  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Ambassadors  were  then  at  the  Qa^e  beginning  their  negotiations. 

Friday,  April  4 : — "  That  such  dispatches  as  come  to -this  Council 
'*  from  foreis:n  parts  in  any  foreign  tongue  are  to  be  translated  for 
"  the  use  of  the  Council."     This  implies  work  for  Milton. 

Thursday,  April  1 0 : — Present :  Bradshaw,  Say,  Gurdon,  Scotl^ 
Lord  Grey,  Whitlocke,  Walton,  Bond,  Darley,  Bourchier,  Piokeriai^ 
Prideaux,  Goodwin,  Lieut. -General  Fleetwood,  Skippon,  KildnMj, 
Love,  Trevor,  Lisle,  Vane,  Thompson,  Alderman  AUeo,  Carew  :— 
**  That  Mr.  Yaux  be  sent  unto  to  let  him  know  that  he  is  to  for- 
*^bear  the  removing  of  Mr.  Milton  out 'Of  his  loggings  in  White- 
*'  hall,  until  Sir  H.  Mildmay  and  Bir^Gilbert  Pickering  shall  hsMre 
"  spoken  with  that -Committee  concerning  that  business." — Lodgings 
in  Whitehall,  as  we  know,  were  a  very  valuable  peiquisite  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  were  in  great  demand.  The 
matter  had  been  one  of  much  difficulty,  arising  from  the  preoccu- 
pation of  portions  of  Whitehall  by  army-officers  and  soldiers ;  and 
there  had  been  many  orders  of  Council  for  removing  such  persons^ 
and  securing  the  whole  of  Whitehall  for  strictly  official  use.  The 
matter  had  assumed  so  much  consequence  that  on  the  14th  of 
February  of  this  year  Parliament  had  appointed  a  Committee  ctf 
twenty-six  persons,  of  whom  five  were  to  be  a  quorum,  under  the 
name  of  TJie  Committee  for  Whitefkall,  "  to  consider  of  accomoda- 
'^  tions  of  lodgings  for  members  of  the  Parliament  in  Whitehall, 
"  and  for  removing  all  unnecessary  persons  out  of  Whitehall,  and  to 
*'  consider  of  accommodating  the  soldiers  now  in  Whitehall  in  other 
"  convenient  quarters  "  (Commons  Journals,  Feb.  14, 1650-1).  Six 
members  of  the  present  Council  of  State  were  also  members  of  this 
Committee ;  but,  as  there  were  twenty  additional  members,  it  was 
quite  possible  for  the  Whitehall  Committee  to  come  to  some  con- 
clusion which  might  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  the  Council 
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of  State.  One  of  the  Committee,  it  is  worth  remarking,  was  that 
&r  John  Hippesley,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth,  whose  former  apart- 
ments in  Whitehall  were  now  occupied  by  Milton  (ante  p.  150). 
Whether  bj  some  action  of  Hippesley,  or  by  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  Buch,  there  was  now,  it  appears,  an  intention  of  treating 
Milton  as  one  of  the  **  unnecessary  persons "  in  Whitehall  and  re- 
moving him  from  those  apartments.  At  all  events,  Mr.  George 
Yanx,  tlie  Housekeeper  of  Whitehall,  had  signified  as  much  to 
Milton  and  given  him  notice  to  quit.  It  was  likely  to  be  a  great 
inoonvenienoe  to  Milton  ;  and,  the  matter  having  been  reported  to 
the  Council,  they  interfere,  in  the  Secretary's  behalf,  as  above. 

Friday  J  May  16,  1651: — "That  Mr.  Milton  do  repair  to  the 
**  Public  Minister  of  Portugal  and  desire  of  him  from  the  Council 
"  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as  he  desires  to  carry  with  him 
"  as  his  retinue,  that  the  same  may  be  affixed  to  his  p&ss."  This 
may  have  been  Milton's  last  interview  ^with  Ouimaraes,  or  the  last 
bat  one ;  and  the  errand  was  a  disagreeable  one.  That  very  day 
(ante  p.  275)  the  Parliament  had  broken  ofif  the  Treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, and  ordered  intimation  to  be  sent  to  Guimaraes  that  his  farther 
stay  in  England  was  quite  unnecessary. 

Tuesday  J  May  20  : — *'  That  Mr.  Durie  do  proceed  to  the  trans- 
*'  lating  of  Mr.  Milton's  book  written  in  answer  to  the  late  King's 
^*  booky  and  that  it  be  left  to  Mr.  Frost  to  <;ive  him  such  reward  for 
"  his  pains  as  he  shall  think  fit." — Might  not  the  Eikonoklastes  be 
useful  abroad  1  Why  not  have  a  French  translation  of  it,  especially 
as  Mr.  Durie,  whom  the  Council  had  recently  appointed  Librarian 
at  St.  James's  (ante  p.  229),  was  willing  to  undertake  the  task  % 
Hie  translation,  we  shall  find,  appeared  in  due  time,  but  not  this 


Friday,  May  30 : — "  That  Mr.  Milton  do  translate  the  petition 
**of  Alderman  Dethicke  and  the  Letters  of  the  Council  to  the 
"  Spanish  Ambassador  into  Latin,  that  the  same  may  be  sent  to  the 
"  flud  Ambassador,  according  to  the  former  order."  Dethicke  was 
•n  importani  London  jnerchant,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again. 

Wednesday,  June  1 1 : — Present :  Bradshaw,  Daifley,  Bourchier, 
Bond,  Lister,  Masham,  Hasilrig,  Scott,  Trevor,  Harrin<;ton,  Fielder, 
Vane,  Thompson,  Lord  »Grey,  Skippon,  Fleetwood,  Pickering,  Chal- 
loner,  Brereton,  Love,  Lemon,  Sal  way : — "  That  Licutenant-General 
"  Fleetwood,  Sir  John  Trevor,  Mr.  Alderman  Allen,  and  Mr,  Chal- 
"  loner,  or  any  two  of  them,  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  go  from 
**  this  Council  to  the  xCommittee  of  Parliament  for  Whitehall,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Miltqn,  in  regard  of  their 
positive  Older  for  Jhis  speedy  remove  out  of  his  lodgings  in  White- 
"  hally  and  to  endeavour  with  them  that  the  said  Mr.  Milton  may 
"  be  continued  where  he  is,  in  regard  of  the  employment  which  he 
"  is  in  to  this  Council,  which  necessitates  him  to  reside  near  the 
**  Council." — The  former  application,  of  April  10,  to  the  Committee 
lor  Whitehall,  it  would  appear,  had  not  been  successful.     Indeed 
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that  Committee  had  meanwhile  anned  themselves  with  a 
order  from  the  House  itself,  which  involved  Mr.  Milton's 
well  as  others.  *'  Resolved  hy  the  Parliament"  is  a  record  in  tJie 
Ciloramons  Journals  of  May  9, 1651/'  that  the  Committee  of  Whitie- 
''hall  do  accommodate  memhers  of  Parliament  with  lodgings  in 
'*  Whitehall,  the  Mews,  and  Somerset  House,  with  the  best  eon- 
"  veniences  those  places  will  afford  respectively ;  and  to  pnt  fartli 
''such  other  persons  and  families  as  they  shall  think  fit."  This 
order  was  not  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  House,  but  htbs 
obtained  on  a  report  from  the  Whitehall  Committee  itself,  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Augustin  Garland,  M.P.  for  Queensborough  (one  of  the 
liegicides).  Mr.  Milton,  most  certainly,  was  one  of  tiiose  that  must 
be  tumed  out !  The  Council  of  State,  it  will  be  seen,  did  all  they 
possibly  could.  They  appointed  a  very  influential  Committee,  with 
General  Fleetwood  on  it,  to  i-emonstrate  with  Mr,  Garland  and  his 
fellow  Committ«e-men.  There  is  no  precise  record  of  the  result^ 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The  Latin  Secretary  ymm 
allowed  to  remain  in  Whitehall,  but  with  a  feeling  on  his  own  part, 
after  what  had  happened,  that  it  might  be  better  to  be  looking  out 
for  a  house  of  his  own  somewhere  "in  the  neighbourhood. 


Were  the  Committee  for  Whitehall  aware  what  they 
doing?    Why,  all  Europe  was  beginning  to  ring  with  th« 
name  of  this  Mr.  Milton.     Nothing  he  had  yet  done  had 
carried  his  name  so  far,  or  roused  such  an  interest  in  liin 
beyond  the  bounds  of  England,  as  his  Pro  Populo  Aitffliai^^tc 
De/ensio  in  reply  to  Salmasius.     He  had  been  well,  and  e  veT» 
largely,  known  within   England   by  his   previous  writixig*> 
though  his  reputation  on  account  of  them  varied,  accordiz^S 
to  the  quarters  in  which  he  was  criticised,  from  that  o€    ^^ 
exquisite  English  poet  and  most  scholarly  and  magnanimO"*^ 
prose-writcr,  to  that  of  a  monstrous  heretic,  a  blasphemeX"    ^^ 
Bishops,  a  Republican  and  defender  of  the  Regicide,  wbK>^ 
English  style  was  as  bizarre,  bombastic,  and  execrable  as    *^* 
opinions  were  abominable ;  but  never  before  had  he  stooA     ^^ 
the  vantage-ground  of  a  subject  commanding  the  immedi^*^^ 
attention  of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  Englishmen.     Thi&      '^^ 
had  done  in  his  reply  to  Salmasius.     He  spoke  in  that  \yO^ 
authoritatively,  as  the  man  selected  by  the  Government     ^ 
the  English  Commonwealth  to  defend  it  before  the  haX'     ^ 
Europe  ;  he  had  written  it  in  Latin,  that  it  might  be  read    ^^ 
once  abroad ;  and  he  had  entitled  it  Joannis  Miltoni  Angli  /^^ 
Populo  Anglicano  Defensio,     Wherever  on  the  Continent   t>i^^ 
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book  reached,  an  opinion  could  not  but  be  formed  of  this 
Utherto  unknown  "  John  Milton,  Englishman/'  who  ad- 
dreseed  them  as  from  the  battlements  of  the  British  Island ; 
thflse  opinions  could  not  but  express  themselves  speedily  in 
one  waj  or  another;  and  the  rumour  of  them^  coming  into 
Sogland,  could  not  but  mingle  there  with  the  notions  of 
Milton  already  entertained  by  his  countrymen.  Now,  as  it 
b^pened,  the  sensation  produced  by  the  book  abroad  had 
Iwn  enormous. 

"Milton's  book  came  here  yesterday,"  writes  Isaac  Yossi us 

^om  Stockholm,  April  12,  1651,  to  his  friend  Nicolas  Hein- 

w»,  then  back  in  his  native  Leyden.     "  The  Queen  begged 

"  niy  copy  from  me.     I  have  but  run  through  it  hastily  yet. 

"  I  had  expected  nothing  of  such  quality  from  an  English- 

''man;  and  truly,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  has  also  pleased, 

**with  only  one  exception,  our  incomparable  Lady  Mistress. 

"  Salmasius,  however,  declares  that  he  will  send  the  author, 

"with  the   whole  Parliament,  to  perdition."     In  his   next 

**tter  to  Heinsius,  dated   April  19,  Vossius  returns  to  the 

•'^yect.      "  We    received    last  week,"   he    says,   "  Milton's 

Apology   for    his    Parliament.      Our    incomparable    Lady 

distress  read  the  book,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was 

S^eatly   pleased   with   it.      Certainly,  in   the   presence   of 

''^^iiy,  she  spoke  highly  of  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  his 

'^^nner  of  writing.     Salmasius  is  already  girding  himself 

"^^   an  answer,  though  he  is  not  yet  recovered  from  his 

«ong  illness;  but  anger  will  supply  him  with  strength  and 

^^^pons  enough."     Before  receiving  these  letters,  Heinsius 

Qiiti3^|f  at  Leyden  had  been  busy  over  the  volume.     "  I  trust 
Hilton's  virulent  book  has  long  ere  this  time  reached  you," 

^  ^  'Writes  to  Vossius,  May  8 :    "we  have  seen  five  different 
^^ms  of  it  here,  and  they  say  a  Dutch  version  and  a  French 

j**^    now  in  preparation."     Just   a  week   later   (May  15) 

"^ixxgius,  having  meanwhile  had  the  news  from  Stockholm 
^Oflsius's  letters   and  in  others,  hands  it  on,  with  great 

^^^»  to  his  friend  John  Frederick  Gronovius  at  Deventer. 

^    ^  Ossins  was  ordered,''  he  writes,  "  to  put  Milton's  book,  as 
^^H>n  as  it  was  brought  to  the  Court,  before  Salmasius; 


(€ 
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**  which,  by  my  faith,  he  must  have   done  unwillingly. 
"  wish  my  good  friend  Wullenius,  who  gives  -me  this  ini 
**  ligencc,  had  also  informed  me  with  what  fitce  SalmtdL 
'*  took  it  .  .  .  Salmasius  [Yossi^s  himself  now  infonns  m^^^ 
*'  after   receiving  Milton's   book,   stormed  and  fumed,  a 
*'  threatened  to  send  the  author  and  the  whole  Pu*liament 
"  perdition.     But  the  trouble  and  labour  of  replying  will, 
"  I   believe,  somewhat  check   these   first  impulses."    Thxee 
days    afterwards   (May  18),   replying  to  Yossius,   Heinsias 
writes  more  at  large  thus :  "  I  marvel  that  only  one  copy  of" 
"  Milton's  book  has  reached  Stockholm^  as  I  know  that  thiee 
"  were  sent  at  one  and  the  same  time.     The  book  is  in  evoT*— 
"  body's  hands  here  on  account  of  the  nobility  of  the  matter » 
*'  and  we  have  seen  already  four  editions,  besides  the  Edj^Ib- 
"one — to  wit,  one  in  quarto^  published  at  Gouda;  three  ix» 
"duodecimo,   of  which   the    first   is  published    by  Lodovic; 
"  Elzevir,  the  second  by  John  Jansen,  and  the  third  by  bobi^ 
"  one  at  Utrecht :   moreover  a  fiflh  edition,  as  Elzevir  tell  ^ 
"  me,  is  being  hurried  through  the  press  at  the  Hague.     *■ 
"  see  also  a  Dutch  translation  hawked  about,  and  they  nj  ^^ 
"  IVench  one  is  expected.     Who  Milton  himself  is  people  ir^ 
"  not  very  well  agreed.     I  have  seen  some  who  assert  Hol^ 
"  he  is  of  very  low  birth,  but  learned,  and  promoted  to 
"  highest  dignity  by  the  popular  faction.     Ludovic  Elwvur 
'*  on  the  contrarj',  declares  that  he  has  the  best  evidence 
"  he  is  a  man  both  of  high  birth  and  of  wealth,  unconnect* 
"  with  State  offices  or  business,  and  living  independently  oi 
**  his  country  estate.     He  wrote  an  English  refutation  of  tit- 
'*  Eii'Ofi  Buifi/Hr,  which  is  in  the  highest  esteem  among  th- 
''  Parliamentarians.      He    has    also    published    some  I^i 
**  Poems ;  but  they  have  not  yet  come  into  my  hands. 
'*  I  learn  anything  more  certain^  I  ^dll  take  care  to  ooi 
"  municate  it  to  you."     On  the  4th  of  June,  Yossius^  whi-^* 
Iloinsius's  last  is  but  on  its  wav  to  Stockholm,  writes  tohiixs: 
'*  Mv  best  thanks  for  letting  Gronovius  know  what  I  wro*^ 
*•  to  you.     You  will  also  oblige  me  verj-  much  by  telling  Dt» 
••  farther  who  and  what  sort  of  man  this  Milton  is.    Be    «) 
*'  good  as  to  send  me  his  Elkonokla^te^,  if  you  have  it."    On 
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the  11th  he  again  writes,  in  reply  apparently  to  a  letter  of 

Heinsius  not  preserved :  '^  Salmasins  is  wholly  occupied  in 

"  mminating  a  work  against  Milton.     That  is  amusing  news 

"  of  yours  al)Out  Graswinkel :  he  will  come  badly  off  if  he 

"touches   Milton."     Graswinkel  was  a   Dutch    publicist   of 

celebrity,  living  at  the  Hague :  he  is  mentioned  again  in  the 

^'^t  letter  of  Vossius  to  Heinsins,  dated  June  18,     "  I  am 

**  sorry  to  hear,"  he  says,  "  that  Gronovius  is  in  bad  health. 

"  ^ut  Graswinkel  is  in  worse  health  if  he  is  going  to  oppose 

**  nin[)gelf  to  that  English  mastiff — I  mean  Milton.    1  thought 

•'^^Te  was  an  intimate  familiarity  between  you  and  Gras- 

^^nkel:  but  truly  you  do  not  seem  to  study  his  interests 

'^Vich;   for,  if  you  did,  you  would  neither  encourage  nor 

**lf)w  his   project.     The  King   of  Scotland,  if  he  is  wise, 

^''ill  at  any  price  impose  silence  upon  him;  but  the  Par- 

'^^mentarians  ought  to  forward  his  undertaking,  and  even 

^QTer  to  pay  him  handsomely  for  it  .  .  Salmasius  is  now 

^^^grossed  in  the  idea  of  confuting  Milton's  writing,  and 

eans  to  return  abuse  for  abuse,  and  not  to  let  himself  be 

ten  by  a  smaller  man  even  in  that  department."     Just 

^'^^^  more  extracts  from  tliis  learned  correspondence,  though 

^^^  carry  us  a  few  days  beyond  the  exact  date  we  have 

'^^^Wjhed  in  our  narrative. — On  the  20th  of  June,  Heinsius, 

''^^c  had  meanwhile  left  Leyden  for  a  short  visit  to  Amstcr- 

^^*»,  wrote  from  that  town  to  Gronovius  at  Deventer  thus : 

^SSalmasius  is  all  alert  for  drubbing  Milton,  whom  he  openly 

^^presents  as    suborned    and    instigated    by   me,   and    he 

^^hreatens  on  this  account   much   mischief  to  me  and  my 

^^ther  [Daniel  Ubinsius,  still  alive  at  Leyden,  at  the  age 

^^f  seventy-one]  in  the  Apology  which  he  is  preparing,  and 

'^n  which  he  is  to  be  down  upon  all  three  of  us  together. 

^Valy,  the  man's  madness  is  wonderful,  but  it  shall  not  pass 

^th  impunity.     I  have  seen  a  wild  letter  of  his,  whi(?h 

|K)rtends  something  dreadful  for  our  reputation."     Again, 

the  Ist  of  July,  1651,  Heinsius,  still  at  Amsterdam,  wrote 

the  same  Gronovius :  "  They  say  that  Scribonius  Largus 

^  [a  nickname  for  Salmasius  in  the  Heinsian  circle]  has  now 

**  put  to  the  press  at  Stockholm   a  ferocious  attack  on  the 
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*'  English  Commonwealth.     That  wretched  old  gentleman 
"  raving  mad.     He  has  sent  two  letters  lately  to  this  cit; 
"  not  deficient  in  sycophantic  spite,  in  which  he  threat-ena 
'*  turn  all  his  venom  against  me^  because  he  understands 
*'  think  well  of  Milton's  book.     But  what  I  have  said,  a 
"  will  still  say,  is  not  so  much  that  a  bad  cause  has 
*'  well  pleaded  by  Milton  as  that  Scribonius  has  pleaded 
"  abominably  the   cause   of  the  unfortunate   King.     If  h 
"  cannot  endure  tins  frankness  of  mine,  let  him  be  hanged 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  expect  me  to  take  th 
''  post  of  his  flatterer ;  for  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  has- 
"  never  hitherto  found  me  his  servile  and  obsequious  client 
*'  But  it  is  a  malignant  and  Salmasian  fiction  of  his  that  I  a 
*'  not  less  the  enemy  of  Kings  than  Milton  is,  inasmuch  as  L 
"  have  twice  publicly  testified  what  I  think  of  the  EnglisV 
'*  Parricide.     If  Mr.  Salmasius  gives  me  the  chance,  as 
"  yond  all  doubt  he  will,  you  shall  see  him  shortly  set  fortV 
"  and  trimmed  according  to  his  deserts  in  his  proper  oo: 
"  pany,  i.  e.  among  the  Regicides.     I  will  not  spare  either 
'^  old  age  or  his  bad  health.     I  will  treat  him  as  he  long 
"  treated  my  father,  or  worse,  if  I  can  .  .  •  Salmasius's 
*'  on  Milton  is  now  in  course  of  publication.     Our  Graswink* 
*'  also  has  undertaken  to  defend  the  cause  of  ELings  agsin 
''  the   same  Milton,  and  wants  the  book  to   be   printed 
**  Elzevir's  press." — It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  Salmasi 
was  not  regarded  us  a  Prophet  by  all  Dutchmen,  and  t! 
the  Ueinsii,  in  particular,  were  at  feud  with  him.^ 

In  France  and  Germany,  no   less  than   in   Holland 
Sweden,  the  attention  of  scholars  bad  at  once  been  faster=r:3a/ 
on  Milton's  book ;  and  he  himself  tells  us  {Bef,  Sec^  tha^?  it 
had  hardly  been  out  when    positively  every  foreigner  ticaeo 
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'  The  extracts  in  this  paragraph  are 
translated  from  the  letters  of  Isaac 
Vossius  and  Nicolas  Heinsius  given  in 
Peter  Bunnanns  great  collection,  in 
five  quarto  volumes,  published  at  Ijcyden 
in  VI'JlI  and  entitled  SyUoijc  Epistolarum 
a  Viris  lUustribius  Scriptarum.  See,  for 
the  originals  in  their  order.  Vol.  III.  of 
that  work  at  the  following  pages  : — 595, 
696,  600,  257—9,  603,  605,  606,  607, 267, 


270.    The  information  in  the  letter  of 
Heinsius  of  May  18,  1651,  as  ta  tA^ 
immediate  foreign  renrinta  of  Milton « 
De/ensio,  has,  I  thinlc,  escaped  biblio- 
graphers.   Abont  Heinsius  in  a  oerUi'n 
connexion  with   Milton  long  ago  sm 
Vol.  I.  pp.  721—722.    Though  they  had 
never  met,  both  counted  the  Florentioe 
Carlo  Dati  among  their   triendB  and 
correspondents. 
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lendent  in  London,  as  ambassador,  envoy,  or  agent,  for  any  for- 
ei£pi  prince  or  State,  either  called  on  him  purposely  to  congratu- 
late him,  or  took  the  opportunity  of  a  casual  meeting  to  do  so. 
Even,  therefore,  had  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  the  Londoners  generally,  been  asleep  themselves  as  to  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Milton's  service  to  the  Commonwealth  by 
^  Iftst  booky  the  reverberation  of  it  from  abroad,  and  the  talk 
about  it  among  foreigners  in  London,  must  necessarily  have 
roused  them.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the 
l^^k   had  found  eager  and  enthusiastic   readers  among  all 
English  adherents  of  the  Commonwealth  to  whom  the  Latin 
was  no  bar,  and  that  there  were  men  in  the  Council  of  State 
who  had  perceived  from  the  first  that  it  was  a  book  of  which 
the  'Commonwealth  might  be  proud.     It  had  been  out,  at  all 
events,  just  about  three  months,  when  the  Council  of  State 
thoQ^lit  fit  to  take  formal  and  ceremonious  notice  of  it.     And 
heie  we  resume  our  extracts  from  the  Order  Books  :— 

'Wednesday,  June  18. — Present:  Bradshaw,  Harrington,  Brere- 

■y^    Sourchier,    Skippon,    Trevor,  Love,  Lemon,   Darley,   Bond, 

***aham,  Salway,  Lord  Grey,  Say,  Pickering,  Gurdon,  Fleetwood, 

-■^-Jldmay,  Thompson,  Goodwin,   Cawley: — At  this  meeting  there 

^^  an  express  testimony  of  the  Councirs  gratitude  to  their  Latin 

^'^^'^etary  for  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,     In  the  Hough 

®^  Scroll  Order  Book  it  is  entered  in  tliis  fashion  :— (1)  There  is  a 

^•••ee/fed  entry,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having  been  only  cross- 

^^^'ed  gently  by  the  pen,  is  perfectly  legible,  but  the  last  two  lines 

^^  a  half  of  which  are  so  carefully  obliterated  as  to  be  all  but 

i^?^^y  nndecipherable.     Having  done  my  best  to  make  out  the 

^P*iterated  words,  I  quote  the  whole  entry,  giving  my  imperfect 

c^^^ing  of  the  dubious  part  in  Italics :  '*  That  thanks  be  given  to 

c,  -^B.  Milton,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  his  good 

s^  ^^'V^ce  done  in  writing  an  answer  to  the  Book  of  Salmasius, 

c^  ^^>4tien  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Engl. : 

€^  ^ ^d  it  is  ordered  that  ye  sum  cf .  ,  .  hundred  pounds  be  given  to 

^    ^*»n«  reward  from  this  Council  for  his  , Salmasius."^ 

^^/   There  is  this  subsequent  minute,  intended  to  stand  instead  of 

^^     ^fr.  Douglas  Hamilton,  of  the  State  Very  probably  he  is  right ;  but,  as  I 

^v^P^v  Office,  who   has  necessarily  had  could  not  assure  myself  what  number 

^^^  K>ett  opportunities  of  being  sure  of  the  obliterated  word  in  the  first  space 

^^    0)rrect  reading,  fills  in  the  first  of  stood  for,  I  have  kept  my  own  jagged 

^S?L^^  spaces  I  have  dotted  with  the  reading.    What  the  words  in  the  second 


WovJi '  ******  *'**^  ^^^  second  with  the  space  were  is  of  no  consequence ;  but 
r^'^*^*  "good  tervice  done  in  writing  one  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  nu- 
**  «»uioer  to."    (MUton  Papers,  p.  26). 


.merical  word  in  the  first  space. 
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the  cancelled  one :  "  The  Council,  taking  notice  of  the  many  good 
"  services  performed  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  their  Secretary  for 
"  Foreign  Languajves,  to  this  State  and  Commonwealth,  particnlarly 
^'  of  his  Book  in  vindication  of  the  Parliament  and  People  of  Eng- 
"  land  against ,  the  calumnies  and  invectives  of  Salmasius,  have 
*'  thought  fit  to  declare  their  resentment  and  good  acceptance  of 
''the  same,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  returned  to 
"  Mr.  Milton,  and  their  sense  represen^ted  in  that  behalf." — ^There 
is  but  one  possible  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  the  Council 
Order  Book.  The  Council,  in  Milton's  absence,  first  voted  him 
their  thanks  and  a  sum  of  money;  but,  before  the.  meeting  was 
over,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Council,  either  by  Milton  in  person 
or  by  message  from  him,  that  he  would  not  accept  any  money 
reward,  and  so  the  Council  changed  their  minute,  voting  him  their 
thanks  only,  but  doing  so  more  comprehensively  and  emphatically. 
Apart  from  Milton's  natural  magnanimity,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  he  should  accept  a  money-reward  for  his  book,  after  what  he 
had  said  about  Salmasius  and  his  hundred  Jacobuses. 

Saturday,  June  21 : — Mr.  Vaux,  the  Housekeeper  of  WhitehaU, 
had  been  giving  trouble ;  for  this  day  the  Council  ordered  the  door 
opening  out  of  his  lodging  in  Whitehall  into  the  street  to  be  walled 
up,  and  himself  to  be  informed  that  he  was  not  to  intermeddle  with 
any  business  above-stairs  in  Whitehall  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
Was  the  Council  more  severe  to  Mr.  Vaux  on  account  of  his  recent 
conduct  to  Mr.  Milton  1 

Monday,  June  23: — "That  Colonel  Fielder  be  desired  to  ao- 
"  quaint  Mr.  Cartl  that  the  Council  hath  thought  fit  to  call  him 
"to  succeed  Mr.  Owen  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry  at  Whitehall ; 
"  and  Mr.  Caryl  is  to  have  the  same  allowance  for  his  pains  therein 
"  that  Mr.  Owen  had,  and  the  Committee  for  Whitehall  are  to  be 
"  spoken  unto  to  appoint  some  rooms  in  Whitehall  for  his  accom- 
**  modation."  Caryl  and  Owen,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  gone^ 
in  September  1650,  on  a  mission  to  Scotland  by  CromwelFs  desire^ 
and  Hugh  Peters  had  been  appointed  to  officiate  as  joint  Chaplain 
with  Sterry  to  the  Council  till  Owen's  return  (ante  p.  229).  Owen 
meantime  having  been  appointed  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 
(March  1651),  the  Council  now  make  Cartl  the  permanent  joints 
Chaplain  with  Sterrt.  Milton's  attack  on  Caryl  in  his  CcHasierion^ 
the  last  of  his  Divorce  Tracts,  in  1645,  can  hardly  have  been  for* 
gotten  either  by  himself  or  by  Caryl  (Vol.  Ill  pp.  314-316);  but 
they  had  of  late  had  opportunities  of  meeting  about  the  Council, 
and  may  have  made  up  the  little  difference.  Eooms  in  WhitehaU, 
we  see,  were  to  be  provided,  if  possible,  for  Caryl,  though  Milton 
had  been  troubled  about  his. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  through  the  remaining  five 
months  of  the  third  year  of  the  Commonwealth  (July  — 
Nov.  1651)  there  should  be  scarcely  a  mention  of  Milton  in 
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tlie  Order  Books  of  the  Council.     It  was  the  time  of  Crom- 
well's vigorous  resumption  of  the  war  in  Scotland  after  his  ill- 
Bess,  of  the  excitement  in  London  over  the  case  of  Christopher 
Love,  of  the  unexpected  invasion  of  England  by  Charles  IL 
and  his  Scottish  army,  of  Cromwell's  pursuit  of  him  and  the 
extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Parliament   and   Council  of 
State  in  cooperation  with  Cromwell,  and  of  the  Battle  of 
Worcester  and  its  heart-stirring  eflTects.     That  Milton's  ser- 
nces  m  the  foreign  secretariate  should  not  have  been  greatly 
'n  re(juest  through  such  a  time  of  domestic  commotion  is  not 
wrprising;  but  the  unusual  rarity  of  traces  of  his  presence  at 
the  Council  through  so  long  a  period  does  not  seem  to  be 
wholly  explained  by  that  single  cause.     One  suspects  illness 
for  some  part  of  the  time,  and  remembers  his  rapidly  failing 
eyesight.     He  was  certainly  still  in  London,  as  we  shall  find, 
*od  still  performing,  in  his  Whitehall  lodgings,  odds  and  ends 
of  official  work.      Here   meanwhile  are  the  only  minutes  of 
^^'incil  during  those  five  months  that  seem  to  appertain  in 
^J^y  Way  to  his  biography.     In  only  one  of  them  is  he  men- 
^oned  by  name : — 

.  ^'^nesdat/y  Jtdy  2: — On  information  that  there  are  weekly 
•■^Ues  of  scandalous  pamphlets  in  London  and  Westminster  under 
P^^nce  of  intelligence,  Colonel  John  Barkstead,  the  ('ouuciFs 
f^^^t  18  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  such  are  seizeci,  and 
**^®ip  authors  and  vendors  brought  to  account.  This  is  one  of 
*2^«ral  entries  proving  increased  strictness  with  the  press  in  con- 
*|Uence  of  Love's  conspiracy  and  other  signs  of  Phjsbyteriau 
^**^plicity  with  the  Scots. 

p,  -^t^idatfj  September  5  (two  days  after  Worcester  Buttle): — 'Mr, 
.  .^"^^^  secretary  to  the  Council,  instructed  to  use  all  his  respites  of 
»J^e  in  compiling  " a  narrative  and  history  of  the  Proceedings 
P^^wixt  England  and  Scotland   from  the   beginning   of  the  late 

^ublei"."     One  might  have  expected  Milton's  name  here. 

^     Monday,  October  17: — "That  Mr.  Milton  do  inform  himself 

^     from   Mr.  White   what  he   intends   by  his  proposition   to   the 

^     Council  mentioning  a  second  impression  of  his  late  book  with 

Bome  additionals,  and  acquaint  the  Council  with  his  judgment  con- 

*  ceming  the  thing.    That  £50  be  paid  by  Mr.  Frost  to  Mr.  White 

*  Id  consideration  of  his  pains  in  writing  the  treatise  of  the  Life 

*  and  Reign  of  the  late  King/'  Is  this  The  Life  and  Rntjne  of 
-^ing  Charles  /.,  or  the  Pseudo-Martyr  Discovered,  an  octavo  pub- 
lished anonymously,  Jan.  29,  1650-19 
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Altogether  the  Order  Books  for  the  greater  part  of  the  poX£ 
tical  year  1651  do  not  present  us  with  a  large  amount  of  stricCJ^ 
official  work  done  by  Milton.  We  have  to  turn,  however,  'b 
his  Letters  of  State  in  quest  of  any  addition  in  the  form  o 
Latin  dispatches  to  Foreign  Powers.    That  also  is  very  smaXI « 

(XVni.)  To  THE  Senate  of  Hambubo,  March  12,  1650-1 '  : 

This  is  again  a  complaint  to  the  Hamburgers  of  their  insufficieiml 
protection  of  English  merchants.     It  is  not  long,  it  says,  since  tbc 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  sent  Richard  Bradshaw,  £Eq-»  to 
Hamburg,  to  represent  English  interests  and  demand  justice  far 
certain  outrages  on  English  subjects,  especially  for  an  attempt  to 
murder  the  teacher  of  the  Eoglish  Merchant  Company  in  Ham— 
burg  (i.  e.  some  one  holding  the  office  that  had  been  held  from  1622 
to  1628  by  Milton's  tutor,  Thomas  Young),  and  the  forcible  kid* 
napping  for  a  time  of  some  eminent  members  of  the  Compuiy- 
Nothing  satisfactory  had  been  done  in  that  matter ;  and  now  there 
are  rumours  of  new  violences,  particularly  by  a  certain  Garmes,  whc^ 
has  brought  English  merchants  before  public  courts  in  contempt  of 
their  privileges.     To  all  this  the  Senate  is  entreated  to  pay  attention*' 
The  letter  is  sealed  with  the  Parliament  seal  and  signed  by  th^ 
Speaker. 

(XIX.)  To  Philip  IV.,  Kino  op  Spain,  Aug.  10, 1651 « :— Thi«  i» 
also  a  letter  of  complaint.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain,  English  merchants  are  much  troubled  and  dam- 
aged by  tributes  imposed  upon  them  by  his  Spanish  Majesty's 
governors  and  other  officers  at  various  ports,  and  particularly  in  liie 
Canary  Islands.  These  things  are  done,  doubtless,  without  his  Majesty^s 
knowledge ;  but  he  must  look  into  them,  or  the  Treaty  will  be  in 
danger.  Compensation  is  especially  expected  for  the  injuries  done 
bv  Don  Pedro  de  Carillo  de  Guzman.  It  is  suggested  to  his 
Majesty  that  the  restoration  of  a  Judgc-Conservatorship  in  behalf  of 
the  merchants  would  be  a  good  expedient. 

An  extremely  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  Milton's  Secre- 
taryship, not  hitherto  known,  is  that  through  the  whole  of 
this  year  1651  he  acted  as  an  official  Licenser  or  Censor  of 
the  Press.  That  the  author  of  the  Areopagitica  should  be 
found  in  such  a  capacity  is  certainly  a  surprise.  The  evidence, 
however,  is  incontesta1)le,  nor  is  the  explanation  difficult. 

Bradshaw's  new  Press  Act  of  September  20,  1649,  will  not 
have  been  forgotten.  Nor  will  it  have  been  forgotten  that, 
under  this  Act,  the  duty  of  licensing  Newspapers  and  Political* 

^  Given  in  the  Printed  Collection  and  '  No.  14  in  Skinner  Transcript,  wliich. 

in   Phillips,  but   not  in   the  Skinner       supplies  the  exact  date. 
Transcript. 
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PampUets  had  been  assigned  by  Parliament  to  Mr.  Henry 
Seobell,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  Mr:  John  B'ushworth,  the 
Army-Secretary,  and  any  third  person  the  Council  of  State 
might  appoint — which* third  person  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Gualter 
Frost,  their  General  Secretary.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
aoeordingly,  these  three  persons  had  been  licensing  all  news- 
pamphlets  appearing  legally.  Each  of  the  three,  however, 
seems  to  ha^e  attached  himself  to  one  newspaper  in*  particular, 
the  numbers  of  which  he  licensed  successively,  and  of  which 
therefore  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  editorial 
fupervision.  Scobell's  more  peculiar  charge  was  the  weekljjr 
journal  called  "  Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament,^^  begun  Oct. 
9,  1649,  and  published  on  Tuesdays;  Rush  worth's  was  ^^  A 
Perfect  Diumall  of  some  Passages  of  the  Armies ^^^  begun  Dec. 
27»  1649,  and  published  on  Thursdays;  and  Frost's,  as  we 
know,  was  "  A  Brie/e  Belation  of  Some  Affairs  and  Transactions  ^^^ 
be^n,  Oct.  1,  1649,  and  published  on  Mondays  by  Matthew 
Simmons.  Milton,  though  he  was  often  employed  to  report 
on  papers  or  pamphlets  after  they  were  published,  had  not 
hitherto  been  charged  with  any  such  newspaper  censorship  or 
editorship ;  but  a  fourth  editor  had  been  found  for  the  Common- 
wealth in  Milton's  friend  Marchamont  Needham,  formerly 
the  notorious  Mercurius  Pratjmaticus  for  the  Royalists,  but 
since  June  13,  1650,  the  equally  popular  Mereurius  Politicus, 
writing  weekly  for  the  existing  powers  and  subsidized  by  them 
(ante  pp.  226-7).  What  we  have  now  to  report  is  that,  after 
N^eedham  had  gone  on  with  the  Mereurius  Politicus  for  eight 
months,  Milton  was  associated  with  him  as  his  censor,  licenser, 
or  supervising  editor.  The  proof  is  found  in  the  Registers  of 
the  Stationers'  Company  of  London.  "  March  17,  1650-1 : 
"  Tho.  Newcome  entered  for  his  copie,  by  order  of  Ma.  Milton, 
**  six  Pamphletts,  called  Mereurius  Politicus/'  is  an  entry  in 
these  Registers,  with  the  sum  of  "3«.^'  appended,  noting 
that  Newcome  had  paid  the  registration  fee  of  6^/.  a  copy  for 
each  of  the  six  copies  of  the  journal  so  registered.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Ag^in  on  the  17th  of  April  Newcome  enters  five 
copies  of  the  Mereurius  Politicus  (all  that  had  appeared  since 
the  last  entry)  **  under  the  hand  of  Me.  Miltox,''  and  pays 
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2s,  6d. ;  again  on  May  22  there  is  an  entry  of  four  copies  as 
licensed  by  Mb.  Milton  ;  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  one 
number  is  registered  by  itself  by  the  same  authority;  and 
thenceforward,  regularly,  week  after  week,  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  each  successive  number  of  the  Mercurius  Politicus  is 
registered  as  it  appears,  always  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Milton. 
Once,  in  fact,  viz.  on  the  6th  of  October,  "  Mr.  Griffin  and 
Mr.  Leach  entered  for  their  copy  under  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Milton  a  pamphlet  called  TAe  Perfect  Diurnall " ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  that  on  this  occasion  Rushworth  was  out  of 
the  way,  and  Milton  did  licensing  duty  for  Rushworth's  paper 
also.     In  the  main,  however,  throughout  the  year,  it  is  of 
the  Mercurius  Politicus  that  Milton  has  charge,  Rushworth, 
Scobell,  and  Frost,  attending  to  their  own  papers  respectively, 
and  doing  other  licensing  work.     Thus  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember Frost  licenses  a  pamphlet  containing  a  narrative  of 
the  case  of  Christopher  Love,  with  "  animadversions  "  thereon.* 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  peculiar  addition 
to  Milton's  secretarial  work  involved  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  Mercurius  Politicus  was  the  result  of  some  distinct, 
though  unminuted,  order  or  request  of  the  Council  of  State  of 
the  third  year  of  the  Commonwealth.     He  began  the  duty 
within  the  first  month  of  that  year,  just  when  he  was  free 
from  the  labour  of  seeing  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano 
through  Dugard's  press ;  and  he  continued  to  perform  it  rega- 
larly  through  those  later  months  of  the  year,  from  June  to 
December,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  little  else  to 
do  for  the  Council.     One  can  imagine,  through  those  months, 
Needham's  weekly  visits  to  the  invalid  Milton  in  his  White- 
hall apartments,  bringing   the   proofs  of  each   forthcoming 
number  of  Mercurius  with  him,  and  their  consultations  over 
the  articles,  and  Milton's  occasional  criticisms  and  perhaps 
suggestions  and   improvements.      For,  though  nominally  a 
censorship  of  the  Press,  the  business  was  in  reality  only  such 
a  friendly  superintendence   of  the  witty  Needham,  in   his 

1  My  own  MS.  Notes  from  the  Sta-  Proceedings  and  A  Ferfeet  DiwmaU  are 

tioners'  Registcra  are  ray  authority  for  from  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  IV. 

Btatementti  in  this  jtaragraph  ;  but  the  48. 
dates  of  the  first  numbers  of  Several 
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subsidized  editorship  of  the  Mercurius,  as  Milton  might  easily 
reconcile  to  his  principles.  How  far  the  superintendence 
pftsaed  actually  into  a  kind  of  conjoint  editorship  must,  I 
believe,  be  left  to  conjecture ;  but,  as  Milton's  connexion  with 
Needham  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  in  his  biography,  some 
farther  account  of  the  Mercuriua  PoUtieus  and  its  contents 
darings  the  period  of  Milton's  censorship  of  it  may  be  appro- 
priate here.^ 

^^ Mereuriua  PoUtieus:  comprising  the  summ  of  all  Intelli- 
g^nce^  witA  the  Affairs^  and  Besi^/ns  now  on  foot^  in  the  three 
motions  of  England^  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  Defence  of  the 
Commonicealth  and  for  Information  of  the  People  ";  such  is  the 
title  of  the  first  number  of  Needham's  journal,  published 
Thursday,  June  13,  1 650,  with  the  motto  from  Horace  "  Ita 
vertere  seria  ludoP  It  consists  of  sixteen  pages  of  small 
quarto,  and  this  continued  to  be  tlie  size.  The  printer  or 
publisher  for  the  first  few  numbers  was  "Robert  White"; 
but  in  the  eighth  number  he  gives  place  to  "Matthew 
Suoinons,"  who  announces  subsequent  numbers  as  "  published 
by  command  of  authority."  In  January  1651,  however, 
SuntxiGiig  was  succeeded  by  "Thomas  Newcomb,"  who  was 
^  responsible  publisher  when  Milton's  censorship  began. 

•I^he  first  number  is  all  Needham's,  and  is  in  his  most  charac- 
twistic  style.     Its  leading  article  opens  thus : — "  Why  should 
"not  the  Commonwealth  have  a  fool  as  well  as  the  King  had? 
"  ^^  a  point  of  State ;  and,  if  the  old  Court  humours  should 
'^urn  in  this  new  form,  'twere  the  ready  road  to  prefer- 
ment and  a  lady's  chamber.     But  you'll  say  I  am  out  of 
**w«hion,  because  I  make  neither  rimes  nor  faces  for  fiddler's 
P*y>  like  the  Royal  Mercuries ;  yet  you  shall  know  I  have 
^'ithority  enough  to  create  a  fashion  of  my  own  and  make 
***  the  world  to  follow  the  humour."     The  article  then  goes 
^^  to   ridicule  Charles  II.,  nicknamed  "  Young  Tarquin,"  and 
expected  arrival  among  the  Scots,  with  allusions  to  the 

j,^  ^^at  follows  is  the  result  of  my  in  June  1650  to  the  end  of  1651.    I  have 

im2||\^^^miiiaiion  of  all  the  successive  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  British 

—  -  ^'^   o'  the   Mereuriiis  PditiciUf  Museum  for  their  courtesy  in  affording 

^y  week,  fh>m  its  commencement  facilities  for  the  examination. 
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recent  execution  of  Montrose  and  an  account  of  Cromwell ^is 
return  from  Ireland.     No.  2,  published  June  20,  is  much    ixi 
the  same  vein.    "  Alas  I  poor  Pe?/.,"  the  leading  article  hegkn^, 
"  how  the  parrots  begin  to  prattle.     Tis  the  talk  of  the  towx^ 
*'  who  and  what  this  Politicus  is.    Those  things  called  the  fin^ 
"gentlemen  say  he  is  a  witty  fellow,  because  they  do  not 
"understand  him;  yet  they  buy  him,  that  he  may  be  pro-^ 
"  duced  as  a  compliment  to  their  mistresses  when  they  are 
"pumpt  to  a  nonplus.     The  ladies  themselves,  they*!!  have 
"  him  too^  because  'tis  a  bauble  of  their  fool's  commending. 
"  The  Cavaliers  like  him,  because  he  writes  true  English,  and 
"  gives  them  good  counsel  about  the  Scots :  only  they  shake 
"  their  heads  a  little  at  the  name  of  Young  Tarquin.    Take 
"  heed  of  that  rock,  for  as  sure  as  you  are  alive  'twill  split  all 
"  your  fortunes.     But  as  for  the  Presbyters,  they  cry  out  that 
^^  Politicus  is  an  Atheist,  because  he  tosses  the  Kirk  !ike  a 
"  football,  and  jerks  their  hypocrisy.     O  ye  publican  Sectaries 
"  and  harlots,  come  ye  not  near  them,  for  these  are  the  congre- 
"  gation  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  stand  upon  holy  ground, 
"  and  are  more  holy  than  you,  if  you  list  to  believe  them.* 
Succeeding   numbers  are  still   in  the  same   vein  of  coarse 
drollery.  Young  Tarquin  always  the  nickname  for  Charles, 
while  the  Duke  of  York  is  called  sometimes  James  Tarquin. 
About  the  fifteenth  number,  however  (Sept.  12-19),  I  note 
the  introduction  of  a  graver  and  more  serious  style  into  the 
leading  articles.     The  main   theme  of  that  number  is  the 
recent  Battle  of  Dunbar ;  and,  referring  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
London  Presbyterian  ministers  over  that  defeat  of  the  Scots, 
the  leading  article  has  this  passage : — "  One  of  them  in  his 
"  Lecture  devotion,  contemplating  the  fatal  rout  of  his  Scotch 
"  familiars,  sent  forth  this  short  ejaculation :  *  Lord,  if  thou 
dealest  thus  with  Covenant-keepers,  what  wilt  thou  do  with 
Covenant-breakers?'      But  will  they  never    cease   thes^^ 
"juggling  insinuations?     Is  there  no  way  to  prosecute  th© 
"  Covenant  but  upon  a  Scottish  accompt?    Alas !  such  prating 
"  companions  are  but  as  so  many  parish-clerks,  bound  to  sa^ 
"  alter  the  priests  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  sworn  never 
"  to  swerve  from  the  sense  or  nonsense  of  that  canting  frater- 
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'*  nity.**  In  subsequent  numbers  I  observe  a  steady  increase 
of  this  gpraver  vein  in  the  leaders,  with  a  rarer  occurrence, 
though  not  a  total  cessation,  in  the  minor  paragraphs,  of  the 
gross  and  indecent  phrases  with  which  Needham  was  apt  to 
season  his  drollery.  In  especial,  I  note,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  articles  forming  a  con- 
tinuous popular  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Politics  from  the 
Republican  or  anti- Royalist  point  of  view.  They  follow  each 
other  almost  regularly  at  weekly  intervals,  each  beginning  at 
the  point  where  the  last  left  off,  and  each  containing  the 
reasoned  exposition  of  some  proposition  about  law  and  govern- 
ment. Thus,  in  No.  21  (Oct.  24f-31)  the  leader  begins, 
Whereas  it  is  objected  farther  in  particular  that  our  present 
governors  have  no  call  or  consent  from  the  people,  it's 
**  answered,"  &c.  These  instalments  of  a  connected  political 
treatise, now  supersede,  in  fact,  the  jocose  leaders  on  passing 
events  with  which  Needham  had  started  his  journal. 

Milton's  censorship  of  Mercurius  Poliiicm  is  not  known  to 
have  b^^n  before  January  1650-1,  but  it  was  in  full  force 
from  that  month  onwards.  His  connexion  with  the  paper 
through  the  whole  of  1651  may  be  the  cause  of  occasional 
mentions  of  him  and  his  book  against  Salmasius  in  the 
correspondence  and  news-paragraphs.  Thus^  in  No.  33  (Jan. 
16-23,  1650-1)  readers  are  informed  that  "a  very  victorious 
Reply  to  Salmasius  is  now  in  motion  at  the  press  "  ;  which 
piece  of  news  a  correspondent  from  the  Hague  acknow^ledges 
in  No.  87  (Feb.  18-20)  thus :  "  I  am  thankfully  glad  of  the 
**  promise  Politicus  gives  us  of  Salmasius'  answer,  which  we 
greedily  expect ;  and  Salmasius  himself  seems  to  desire  it, 
Ooliah-Iike  despising  all  his  adversaries  as  so  many  pigmies." 
Again  in  No.  39  (Feb.  27 — March  6)  a  professed  Dutch 
correspondent  from  Leyden  says,  '^  We  hear  in  our  Academy, 
and  I  was  told  it  at  the  Hague  also,  that  your  Ambassadors 
[St.  John  and  Strickland]  will  bring  with  them  the  Answer 
to  Salmasius.  I  perceive  by  him,  though  he  dreads  no 
'^  antagonist,  that  he  could  wish  it  [i.  e.  his  own  book]  to 
"  write  again,  for  it  was  never  calculated  for  this  change,  as 
*'  is  since  iallen  out."     As  Salmasius  was  then  at  Stockholm, 


Si 
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and   not   in  Leyden,  one   may   suspect   the  authenticity  c^       ^^ 
this  communication.     The  next  mention   of  him,  howevcM:^^  ei, 
is  correct  enough.      "I  hear  Salmasius  is  not  like  to  liv^^r^ivc 
"  to  make  any  reply  to  Milton's  book,  which  here  is  ver^ 
"  much  applauded,^'  writes  a  correspondent  from  the  Hagui 
in  No.  43  (March  27 — April  3) :    "  It  seems  he  is  very  iWi:       ill 
"  in   Sweden ;    that   air    doth    not   agree  with   his  body.'  —  "^CJ«'* 
Finally,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  in  No.  56  (June  27 — July  ST^^    3), 
we  have  this  passage  :  "  Mr.  Milton's  book  hath  been  bunLMzmrarnt 
"at  Toulouse  by  an  arrest  of  that  Parliament;  but  the  sai^Mmmmid 
"  Parliament,  as  you  know,  is  under  the  government  of  tkczC^iie 
"  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  affections  are  well  known  to  you."  ^  *"  ." 

That  character  of  increased   gravity  and  dignity  whic 
Needham's  Journal  had  begun  to  assume  before  the  end 
1650  is  amply  sustained  through  the  year  of  Milton's  ceneo 
ship.     It  was   then,    indeed,   a  very  creditable  pager,  an 
indubitably  the  most  effective  popular  organ  of  the  Comma 
wealth.      As  before,  the  contents  of  each  number  co: 
of  an  introductory  editorial  article  or  leader  and  of  a 
cellany  of  gossip  or  intelligence,  generally  in  the  form  of 
extracts  from  letters,    from  English  provincial  towns,  from 
Scotland,    from   Ireland,    and    from    the   chief  oontinentd 
capitals  —  the  letters   from  Edinburgh,   in  particular,   very 
frequent  so  long  as  Cromwell   was    in  Scotland.     The  re- 
markable series  of  leaders  setting  forth  connectedly  a  tbeoiy 
of  Republican  politics  was  still  continued.      A  specimen  or 
two  of  their  style  may  be  given.     "  I  am  often  in  contempla- 
tion," says  the  leader  of  No.  43  (March  27 — April  3)  "  of  a 
**  memorable  example  recorded  in  the  second  Book  of  Samoel, 
"  Chap.  lY. ;  and  that  is  of  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  King  Saul, 
"  who,  laying  claim  to  the  kingdom  after  his  father  by  pre- 
"  rogative  of  succession,  made  war  against  David,  who  was 
"  placed  in  the  government  according  to  God's  appointment. 
"  But,  to  show  that  hereditary  succession  is  no  plea  to  justify 
"a  war  against  the  powers    ordained    by  Him,  He  placed 
"  marks  of  displeasure  against  all  that  took  part  with  Ish- 
"  bosheth,  so  that,  he  being  heir  of  the  curses  of  his  familyi 
<<  his  fortune  declining,  and  all  his  designs  proving  suocesi- 
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ieflB,  and  himself  a  burden  to  his  party,  he  in  the  end  had 
tkiB  head  strook  off  by  some  of  his  own  ambassadors  and 
brought  to  David.  Now,  when  God  hath  opened  the  eyes  of 
blie  Scots  so  far  as  to  consider  that  they  have  an  Ishbosheth 
lunong  them,"  &c.  Again,  in  No.  65  (Aug.  28— Sept.  4), 
ciere  the  writer  is  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  reigns  of  the 
[i^lish  Kings,  giving  "  their  true  portraictures  after  the  copy 
[>f  our  English  chronicles,"  in  order  to  prove  "  how  little 
maon  we  have  to  be  in  love  with  Kings,"  he  passes  on  from  a 
mewhat  admiring  sketch  of  Elizabeth  to  "  James  the  Scot, 
brought  in  with  and  for  a  plague  to  the  nation  ;  the  whole 
design  of  whose  reign  was  to  undermine  the  liberties  of 
Xngland.  He  laid  the  main  plot  of  Tyranny ;  and  then, 
1t)eing  sent  (as  his  son  Henry  was)  into  another  world,  he 
left  his  son  Charles  to  execute  it."  Again,  in  No.  67 
Sept.  11-18),  "The  first  war  may  be  truly  named  Bellum 
Jlpiseopale,  the  Bishops'  War,  as  being  made  for  upholding 
the  two  correlated  interests  of  Prerogative  and  Prelacy. 
The  two  last  wars  may  either  of  them  as  truly  be  called 
Bellum  Presbyteriale,  being  raised  by  the  ranting  Presby- 
terians for  erecting  a  new  tyranny  upon  the  ruins  of  the 

•  old  one."     In  No.  71  (Oct.  9-16)  we  have  this   image : 
Liberty  declared  or  possessed  is  like  the  Golden  Fleece  or 

'  the  Hesperian  fruit,  watcht  by  Argus  his  hundred  eyes 
'or  by  ever-waking  dragons."  In  No.  72  (Oct.  16-23),  where 
he  writer  is  ranging  back  in  ancient  History,  he  winds  up 
\  paragraph  thus :  *'  The  main  observation  then  arising  out 
^  of  this  discourse  is  this,  that  not  only  the  name  King  but 

*  the  thing  King  (whether  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  many) 
^  was  plucked  up,  root  and  branch,  before  ever  the  Romans 
'could  attain  to  a  full  establishment  of  their  rights  and 
'  freedoms."  The  leader  in  No.  75  (Nov.  6-13)  opens  with 
hese  words — "  That  the  safety  and  liberty  of  a  people  consists 
'  in  a  due  qualification  and  succession  of  their  supreme  as- 
'  semblies  is,  we  suppose,  now  out  of  question."  Throughout 
he  leaders  one  notes  the  scholarship  of  the  reasoner,  as  well 
B  his  earnestness.  Classical  allusions  and  historical  references 
jre  frequent. 
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Now  and  then^  on  an  important  occasion^  the  regular  series 
of  expository  leading  articles  is  broken  and  a  special  leader 
interjected.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  in  No.  66 
(Sept.  4-11),  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  As 
a  specimen  of  English  joamalism  in  the  seventeenth  centaty, 
even  were  Milton  not  concerned,  the  triumphant  leading 
article  of  Mercuritis  Politicus  on  this  great  crowning  mercy  of 
Cromwell's  may  be  quoted  entire  : — 

"  If  after  so  many  eminent  discoveries  of  the  will  and  purpose 
of  God  touching  the  establishment  of  this  Commonwealth  any 
man  shall  yet  be  so  much  of  a  sot  as  to  continue  a  malignant, 
let  him  remember  how  God  useth  to  dispose  of  his  incorrigible 
and  implacable  enemies.  But  I  perceive  one  main  impediment 
that  keeps  men  from  quitting  their  old  corrupt  principles  is  the 
fear  of  being  counted  a  Turncoat.  Yet,  know  that,  if  God  once 
declare,  as  it  were  from  Heaven,  against  thy  ways,  thy  principles, 
or  thy  party,  then  it  is  no  dishonour,  but  ingenuity  and  thy  duty, 
to  turn  :  for  He  hath  said  in  this  case  (Ps.  vii.  1 2-1 3),  If  a  man 
do  not  turn.  He  will  whet  his  sword;  He  hath  bent  his  bow 
and  made  it  ready;  He  hath  prepared  for  him  the  instruments 
of  death  and  destruction. 

'^  It  was  a  loud  declaration  from  Heaven  at  Naseby,  when  by 
a  despised  company  it  pleased  Gk>d  to  decide  the  controversy,  and 
also  in  the  year  1647,  when  Gt>d  owned'  the  caase  against  a 
powerful  faction  both  in  Parliament  and  City.  But  in  the  year 
1648  He  spake  louder  in  the  midst  of  those  alarms  and  insurrec- 
tions, when  by  a  small  handful  He  overthrew  Hamilton's  numer-' 
ous  proud  army  in  Lancashire,  resettled  the  whole  nation,  and 
brought  the  King  to  the  bar  and  block  of  Justice.  Remember 
how  eminently  He  hath  appeared  since,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  by  many  miraculous  successes  ;  but  especially  at  Dunbar, 
where  by  a  wearied  and  sick  handful  of  men,  coopcKl  in  a  nook 
of  laud  within  the  arms  of  the  sea  and  encompassed  with  extreme 
diFadvantages,  He  was  pleased  so  visibly  to  make  bare  His  own 
arm,  and  give  a  total  rout  to  that  numerous  Scottish  army  in 
their  own  country,  where,  being  well  accomplished  and  provided 
both  with  numbers  and  necessaries,  they  reckoned  themselves  sure 
of  spoil  and  victory.  In  all  these  particulars,  and  many  others 
since,  God  did  sufficiently  signify  His  own  will  and  pleasure ;  but 
His  loudest  declaration  of  all  was  mightily  set  forth  in  the  late 
sudden  revolutions  and  actions  before  and  at  Worcester,  whereby 
He  unquestionably  appears  to  have  given  a  full  and  final  decision 
of  the  controversy,  and  seems  as  it  were  with  His  own  finger 
to  point  out  to  all  the  world  His  resolutions  for  England. 

'Tor  the  better  clearing  of  this,  let  every  man  examine  his  own 
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heart,  and  enter  into  a  few  serious  considerations.  First,  consider 
the  power  of  the  Enemy,  being  a  very  formidable  body  and  well 
provided,  and  having  their  spirits  double-edged  with  revenge  and 
despair,  the  strongest  ingredients  of  resolution. 

"  Consider  likewise  the  policy  of  the  Enemy,  that  for  the  present 
laid  aside  all  spleen  against  any  one  party,  that  he  might  the  better 
make  use  of  all  parties,  so  that  his  army  was  a  medley  of  all 
interests^  a  combination  of  men  of  all  opinions.  The  rough 
Cavalier  and  the  round  Presbyterian  were  made  to  square  together 
under  a  disguise  of  the  Covenant,  to  draw  in,  if  it  were  possible, 
almost  the  whole  nation ;  whom  they  believed  (and  made  foreign 
nations  also  believe  they  would  be)  ready  to  rise  as  one  man  for 
their  assbtance. 

^  Next  consider  the  Enemy's  hope  of  success,  having  gotten  the 
start  of  our  army,  so  as  to  march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  land 
before  they  were  put  to  any  considerable  stand,  and  at  such  a  time 
as  the  militias  in  most  counties  were  unsettled.  Yet  it  pleased 
God  they  afterwards  acted  and  proceeded  with  such  alacrity  that 
tbey  immediately  raised  new  forces  in  all  parts :  wherein  it  is  very 
remarkable  how  willingly  they  marched  to  the  main  army,  having 
m  month's  advance,  and  how  bravely  they  fought,  despatching  their 
own  work  with  good  will  and  courage,  so  as  to  be  able  to  return 
home  again  within  the  mouth. 

*'  Consider  the  several  links  in  this  great  chain  of  mercies :  as 
first  the  notable  success  of  Major  General  Lambert  at  .our  first  land- 
ing in  Fife;  next  our  taking  Saint  Johnston  [Perth],  and  the 
enemy's  march  into  England,  which  (as  God  in  his  wisdom  ordered 
it)  was  a  great  mercy,  it  proving  the  only  means  of  shoming  [sie] 
that  tedious  expensive  war ;  after  this,  the  taking  of  Stirling  Castle, 
bragged  by  the  Scots  to  be  unconquerable ;  then  that  most  season- 
mble  mercy  of  Lilbume's  routing  the  Earl  of  Derby's  body,  which 
might  have  grown  up  to  another  army ;  as  also  the  surprising  of 
the  great  Scotch  lords,  lairds,  and  their  prime  hoiurfeus  of  the 
priesthood,  who  were  kindling  new  coals  in  Scotland ;  but  above 
sdl  that  glorious  day  of  decision  at  Worcester,  followed  since  with 
the  taking  of  Dundee,  and  other  considerable  passages  which  render 
the  Scots'  interest  expiring  in  their  own  country.  Add,  to  the 
sweetening  of  all  these  mercies,  the  little  blood  we  liave  lost.  Nor 
most  it  be  forgotten  what  experiences  we  had  in  the  appearances 
and  alacrity  of  the  London  regiments,  whose  gallantry  appeared,  as 
in  many  other  ways,  so  especially  in  this,  that  they  had  Young 
Tsrquin's  Declaration  burnt  at  the  heads  of  their  regiments. 

**  Take  two  or  three  considerations  more,  and  then  we  have  done. 
Let  the  old  Malignants  and  Cavaliers  consider  that,  in  what  shape 
soever  they  have  appeared,  with  what  pretences  soever  they  have 
clothed  their  confederacies,  yet  God  hath  found  them  out  and 
confounded  them.  Let  the  New  Malignants  of  the  Presbyterian 
opinion  consider  how  often  and  notoriously  God  hath  checked 
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them,  and  cursed  their  anrighteoas  combination  with  the  Old 
Malignants.  Let  both  Old  and  New  consider  what  an  inseparable 
curse  is  annexed  (as  1  have  often  told  you)  to  the  familj  and 
interest  of  the  Tarquins,  that  it  proves  ruin  and  destruction  to  all 
that  own  it.  Let  England  herself  and  all  the  nations  about  con- 
sider what  God  hath  done  for  England,  and  how  in  this  auspicious 
time  of  trial  He  gave  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  live  and  die  for 
the  present  Government.  Lastly,  let  all  parties  consider  it  is  high 
time  to  lay  aside  animosities  and  unite  again  upon  the  oonunon 
interests  of  our  nation ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Parliament 
will  consider  that,  as  God  hath  His  design  of  glory  in  all  these 
things,  so  it  should  be  their  design  to  improve  them  all  to  that  end, 
and  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  so  willing  and  obedient  a  people." 

Milton  certainly  licensed  this  leading  article  on  the  Battle 
of  Worcester^  and  passed  it  for  the  press.  It  was  an  occasion 
when  the  Latin  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth^  supervising 
the  chief  official  journal  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  see  that 
something  suitable  should  appear.  A  more  interesting  question, 
however,  suggests  itself.  May  not  Milton  have  written  the 
article  himself,  or  dictated  the  substance  of  it?  And  this 
question  may  be  enlarged.  May  not  Milton's  own  hand  be 
discernible  in  the  more  serious  articles  of  Mercurial  PoliiicmM 
through  the  whole  time  of  his  registered  censorship  of  that 
journal,  if  not  from  a  little  while  before  ?  To  decide  a  question 
when  it  can  be  decided  is  a  duty;  but  it  is  also  a  duty  to  leave 
a  question  undecided  when  there  is  room  for  doubt.  That  is 
the  case  here.  I  can  conceive  the  article  on  Worcester  Battle 
to  have  been  a  hurried  composition  or  dictation  of  Milton, 
lowering  his  habitual  style  somewhat^  to  adapt  it  to  Need- 
ham's  journal.  So,  in  others  of  the  articles,  including  some 
from  which  quotations  have  been  given^  I  have  come  upon 
passages  of  such  a  Miltonic  strain  that  I  could  suppose  tbem 
possibly  Milton's.  On  the  other  hand,  in  no  complete  article 
or  long  continuous  passage  have  I  felt  positively  sure,  from 
the  internal  evidence,  that  I  was  reading  Milton,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  the  adverse  evidence,  of  whatever 
worth  it  may  be,  lying  in  the  fact  that  we  have  no  attestation 
anywhere  by  Milton  himself  that  he  contributed  to  Needham's 
journal,  and  in  the  fact  that  Needham  was  always  identified 
with  Mercurius  Politicus  by  his  contemporariesj  and  credited 
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with  wbat  appeared  there.     But  then,  if  Needham  did  write 

the  article   on   the  Battle   of  Worcester  and  other  similar 

ardcleas,  it  must  have  been  Needham  greatly  metamorphosed. 

The  difference  is  enormous  between  the  dull  drollery  of  the 

leadings  articles  with  which  Needham  started  the  journal,  a 

eontiii.i3ation  as  it  was  of  the  grosser  scurrility  and  cleverer 

ribaidjrj  by  which  he  had  made  his  fame  as  a  journalist  on  the 

other  side,  and  the  earnest  reasoning  and  pleading  of  the  later 

leMlirL^  articles  after  Milton  had  been  charged  with  the  cen- 

8onlLi]p.     True,  there  are  pamphlets  of  Needham's,  in  his  own 

naine,  which  show  that  he  could  write  seriously ;  but  I  have 

not  aecn  anything  of  his  of  a  serious  kind  nearly  so  good  as 

thel>e8t  leaders  in  Mercitrius  Politicus  through  the  year  1651, 

or  ilk    a  spirit  so  high  and  religious.     On  the  whole,  I  am 

quite  sure  that  Milton's  connexion  with  Needham's  newspaper 

was   Hot  a  merely  nominal  one,  or  without  effects.     If  the 

cffeeta  consisted  in  such  a  spiritual  metamorphosis  of  Needham 

^  to  make  a  new  man  of  him,  that  was  sufficiently  remark- 

■Me  ;  but  I  suspect  something  more.* 

Passing  firom  Milton's  official  employments  to  his  more 
"^^estic  and  personal  life  in  his  Whitehall  residence,  we  have 
^  Record  the  recent  birth  there  (March  16,  1650-1)  of  his 
^'^iid  child,  a  son,  christened  John  after  himself.  "  My  son 
•ohn  was  bom  on  Sunday,  March  the  16th,  at  about  half-past 
"^e  at  night :  1650  "  was  the  record  of  the  fact  by  Milton 
■^^Jftaelf  in  his  wife's  Bible.^     This  child,  Milton's  only  son, 

^. '  Bcaders  will  have  noted  for  them- 
•  some  Miltonic  particles  of  ex- 
lion  in  the  quotations  given  from 
I  tedium's  ionnsaL  Strook,  as  the  past 
Pioticiple  of  Urihe,  is  a  Miltonic  form  ; 
^t  I  am  boonid  to  say  I  have  met  with 
?ia  Needham's  own  writing.  The 
P^®e  of  the  "  Hesperian  fruit  watched 
^  Argus,*'  &c;,  c|uoted  from  the  leader 
*}  No.  71,  reminds  one  strongly  of 
*^*««,883eteeq. 

- JThe  Bible,  an  octavo  edition  of 
.y?  printed  by  Young,  was  in  the  pos- 
f^o»  of  Milton's  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
jjjter  fai  JaiL  174d— 50,  when  she  was 
^^*^  ill  Gock  Lane,  near  Shoreditch 
2?^  Dr.  Birch,  who  visited  her 
<^  the  6th  of  that  month,  examined 


it,  and  has  left  an  account  of  it  (Add. 
MSS.  in  British  MuRcum  4244  f.  53 : 
so  Mr.  Hunter  gives  the  reference 
in  his  MiUon  Gleanings^  p.  34).  On 
a  blank  leaf  Milton  had  entered  tlie 
births  of  all  his  children  very  par- 
ticularly. Thus,  for  the  two  daughters 
bom  before  this  time :—"  Anne,  my 
daughter,  was  bom  July  the  29th,  the 
day  of  the  Monthly  Fast,  between  six 
and  seven,  or  about  half  an  hour  after 
six,  she  living:  1646;"  "Mary,  my 
daughter,  was  bom  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 25,  on  the  Fast  Day,  in  the  morn- 
ing about  six  o'clock:  3648."  See  a 
previous  mention  of  this  book  in  con- 
nexion with  the  birth  of  the  eldest 
daughter.  III.  483,  note. 
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Phillips  tells  na,  "through  the  ill-usage  or  bad  oonsiitatbtt 
of  an  ill-chosen  nurse,  died  an  infant."    The  birth  connecti^ 
itself  with  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  Hefenmjir^ 
Popnlo  Anglicano,     When  the  little  deatb  occurred  is  not 
certain.    Phillips's  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  child  livi 
for  some  time,  and  we  shall  find  &rther  evidence  to  tha' 
eflTect. 

Mrs.  Powell  and  her  suit  were  still  veiy  troublesome.  Thi 
stage  to  which  Milton^s  concern  in  that  business  had  beec^ 
brought  at  our  last  cognisance  of  it  on  the  4th  of  Maiel^L 
1650-1  (ante  pp.  236-246)  was  that  the  composition  fine 
the  Wheatley  property,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession 
one  of  his  father-in-law's  creditors,  had  been  fixed  at  £\9f^^ 
the  deduction  which  he  had  claimed  on  account  of  ih^s 
£26  IZs.  4d,  a  year  he  was  paying  to  Mrs.  Powell  as  b^:^ 
thirds  on  the  property  not  having  been  allowed  by  the  Haber*^ 
dashers'  Hall  Commissioners.  From  that  stage  there  wec"^^ 
some  curious  advances  in  the  course  of  1651. 

Milton,  though  he  must  have  thought  the  decision  oftts.^ 
Haberdashers'  Hall  Commissioners   exorbitant,   at  once 
quiesced   in  it.    Before  the  12th  of  March,  1650-1,  not 
ing  for  the  full  fortnight  granted  for  the  payment  of  the 
moiety  of  the  composition  fine  of  j^l30,  he  had  paid  th^^t 
moiety,  and  had  the  sequestration  of  the  Wheatley  property 
suspended ;  and  before  the  27th  of  the  same  month  of  Maroli 
he  had  paid  the  remaining  moiety,  thus  clearing  the  seques- 
tration altogether.     At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Com- 
missioners having  disallowed  Mrs.  Powell's  thirds  o(  Jt26 
13*.  4d,  from  the  revenues,  and  so  declared  Milton  not  to  t^ 
legally  liable  for  that  outlay,  he  had  discontinued  it,  until 
Mrs.  Powell  could  have  the  decision  altered.     That  lady  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.     On  the  19th  of  April  she  presented 
another  brief  petition  to  the  Commissioners  for  Compositioitf, 
recapitulating  her  often-told  story.     She  had  no  jointure,  nor 
"  anything  at  all  left  her  but  her  thirds,  which  is  due  by  b^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  eight  children " ;   Mr. 
Milton,  she  understands,  has  compounded  for  the  Wheatley 
property  which  had  been  part  of  her  husband's  estate ;  she 
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hamhly  prays^  therefore^  that  somehow  or  other  she  may 
^y9  **  her  thirds  as  formerly  "  from  that  property  "  for  the 
miintenaDce  of  herself  and  poor  children."  The  decision  of 
tbe  Oommissioners^  inscribed  on  the  Petition^  is  *'The 
PetitioiieT  left  to  the  law  " :  i.  e.  they  abide  by  the  opinion 
tliit  Airs.  Powell  is  not  entitled  to  her  thirds  from  Mr. 
M3tox^  and  she  most  go  to  law  if  she  disputes  that  opinion. 
Por  ilkxee  months  this  seems  to  have  silenced  Mrs.  Powell ; 
Imt  iix  July  she  returned  to  the  charge  in  another  document. 
I  an^xige  it  for  the  eye  in  its  several  parts,  and  italicise  some 


1  ^BS.  Powell's  Petition. — "To  the  Honourable  the  Com- 
vuinoners  for  CompoundiDg,  &c.,  the  Humble  Petition  of  Anne 
P*Bwell,  widow,  the  relict  of  Richard  Powell,  of  Foresthill,  in  tlie 
Cwiaty  of  Oxon,  deceased,  sheweth  : — That  the  Petitioner  brought 
X30OO  portion  to  her  late  husband,  and  is  now  left  in  a  most  sad 
condition,  the  EbUxU  left  being  hut  £80  per  annumy  the  thirds 
^''^^ireaf  %9  but  £26  13*.  i.d,  to  maintain  herself  and  eight  children. 
^  said  estate  being  extended  by  Jo.  Milton  on  a  statute  staple 
w  a  debt  of  £300,  for  which  he  hath  compounded  with  your 
Honours  on  the  Act  of  the  Ist  of  August,  and  therein  allowance 
^••H  him  for  the  Petitioner's  thirds^  yet  the  said  Mr.  Milton 
**pect8  your  further  order  thereon  before  he  will  pay  the  same.  She 
*'*5'*f<>ro  humbly  prayeth  your  Honours'  order  and  direction  to  the 
■••d  Mb.  Milton  for  the  payment  of  her  said  thirds,  and  the 
y^ars  thereof,  to  preserve  her  and  her  children  from  starving, 
■^^rf,  as  in  duty  bound,  &c. 

"  Anne  Powell." 

^EL  Notes  by  some  Agent  ob  Official  on  behalf  of  the 
^•nnoNER  : — (1)  "  Mbs.  Powell — By  the  law  she  might  recover 
'^  thirds  without  doubt ;  but  she  is  so  extreme  poor  she  hatli  not 
^Verewithal  to  prosecute  ;  and  besides  Mb.  Milton  t^  a  harsh  and 
*^obnc  nan,  and  married  Mrs,  PoweWs  daughter^  who  would  he 
^*>u2ofM  if  any  such  course  were  taken  against  him  by  Mrs,  Powell, 
^  ibvtfi^  turned  away  his  wife  heretofore  for  a  long  space  upon 
•ouM  othsr  occasion.'*  (2)  "  This  note  ensuing  Mb.  Milton  writ, 
thereof  this  is  a  copy  :  '  Although  I  have  compounded  for  my 

*  extent,  and   shall  be  so  much  the  longer  in  receiving  my  debt, 

*  yet  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Powell,  in  regard  of  her  present  neces^ 

*  Bities,  I  am  contented,  as  far  as  belongs  to  my  consent,  to  allow 

*  her  the  thirds  of  what  I  receive  from  the  estate,  if  the  Commis- 
*aioiierB  shall    so  order   it   that  what  I  allow   her  may  not  be 

*  reckoned  upon  my  accompt.' " 

nL  Decision  of  the  Comkissionebs,  dated  July  16,  1651  :— 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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^'The  estate  is  wholly  extended,  and  a  saying  as  to  the  tiurdB 
prayed  hut  not  granted :  We  cannot  therefore  allow  the  thirds  to 
the  Petitioner." 

Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt.  Milton's  relations  to  Mrs. 
Powell,  and  his  recollections  of  her  behayiour  to  him  since 
he  had  married  her  daughter,  were  not  such  as  to  dispose 
him,  in  the  circumstances^  to  make  her  a  gratuitous  allow- 
ance of  j^26  ISs.  4d.tL  year,  or  what  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  ^^5  a  year  now.  He  had  been  allowing  her  this  sum 
since  his  entry  upon  the  Wheatley  property,  because  the 
property  could  afford  it  and  because  he  understood  her  to  have 
a  legal  right  to  it  as  her  widow's  thirds  ;  but,  when  the  Act 
of  August  1650  touching  Extents  and  Mortgages  had  imposed 
a  fine  on  the  property  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  when 
moreover  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act  would  not  re- 
cognise the  property  as  burdened  with  the  widow's  thirds, 
but  had  in  fact  made  him  pay  a  fine  heavier  by  about  j€%5 
than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  such  a  charge,  then 
he  had  stopped  or  suspended  the  allowance.  He  was  not  to 
make  iiniself  responsible  for  Mrs.  Powell's  thirds,  when  the 
law  had  treated  the  property  on  which  he  had  been  paying 
them  as  subject  to  no  such  responsibility,  and  had  mulcted 
him  already,  on  that  supposition,  of  a  sum  equal  to  two  years 
of  those  thirds  in  advance.  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  he  was  willing  to  go  on  paying  the  thirds  as  before 
out  of  the  income  of  that  property,  notwithstanding  the 
unexpected  fine  upon  it^  if  only  she  could  settle  with  the 
Commissioners  about  that  portion  of  the  fine  which  related 
to  those  thirds.  He  had  even  tried  to  assist  her  application 
to  the  Commissioners  by  giving  her  a  written  promise  to  that 
effect.  All  this  considered,  however^  there  is  still  the  bet 
that  Mrs.  Powell  pleaded  that  the  ^€"26  ISs.  4d.  she  had  been 
receiving  from  Milton  was  the  sole  dependence  of  herself 
and  her  eight  children^  and  that  the  arrears  and  the  con- 
tinued payment  of  those  supposed  thirds  of  hers  on  the 
Wheatley  property,  now  stopped  by  Milton,  were  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  "  starving."  This  is  strong  language ; 
and,  were  it  true,  we  should  be  somewhat  perplexed.     AD 
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depends,  then,  on  Mrs.  Powell's  veracity.  Now,  anything  like 
collurion  with  Milton  in  her  representations  of  extreme 
poverty  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Milton  cannot  but  have  been 
aware  that  Mrs.  Powell's  chances  with  the  Commissioners 
wonld  be  increased  by  proofs  of  the  smallness  of  her  legal 
dues  and  expectations ;  he  may  even  have  silently  reserved 
any  intended  benevolence  till  the  result  should  be  seen ;  but 
he  cannot  have  stopped  the  allowance,  or  seemed  to  stop  it, 
merely  to  assist  Mrs.  Powell  in  constructing  a  plea  ad  miseri- 
eordiam.  My  own  impression,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  is 
that  Mrs.  Powell's  plea  of  absolute  destitution,  if  she  were 
bereft  of  the  Wheatley  thirds,  was  a  gross  exaggeration,  and 
that  Milton  knew  it,  but  thought  contradiction  on  his  part 
nncalled-for  or  unbecoming.  In  confirmation,  we  may  re- 
member the  lady's  constant  anxiety  in  previous  documents  to 
tmte  her  means  at  the  lowest,  even  to  the  inaccuracy  of  adher- 
ing to  her  dead  husband's  valuation  of  the  Wheatley  property, 
while  she  still  thought  she  had  an  interest  in  it,  at  £AQ  a 
year,  whereas  Milton,  when  he  came  into  |X)S8ession  of  it, 
found  it  worth  £9X)  a  year,  and  returned  it  at  that  value  for 
taxation.  We  may  also  note  the  gradual  increase  of  intensity 
in  her  descriptions  of  her  poverty  in  the  successive  docu- 
ments, until  in  the  present  nothing  but  "  starving"  is  the 
phrase  that  ^ill  do.  Then,  in  disguise  of  the  fact  that  she 
wants  Milton  to  continue  to  her  the  annuity,  as  her  legal  due, 
after  the  Commissioners  at  least  had  pronounced  it  not  to  be 
aach,  what  a  wildness  in  the  assertion  of  her  petition  that 
allowance  had  been  given  for  that  annuity  to  Milton  by 
their  Honours  in  his  composition,  when  that  was  precisely 
what  their  Honours  had  not  done,  and  the  stoppage  of  the 
annuity  had  arisen  from  their  not  doing  it !  Farther,  with  the 
same  regardlessness  of  means,  if  only  they  will  help  her  case, 
there  is  the  attack  on  Milton's  character  in  her  gossip  with 
her  agent,  supported  by  the  reckless  version  for  the  nonce 
of  the  story  of  Milton's  separation  from  his  wife  immediately 
after  their  marriage.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  present  document  is  there  the  distinct  affirmation  that 
the  thirds  for  the  Wheatley  property  (now  conceded  at  last  as 
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worth  .s€90  a  year)  are  the  sole  dependence  of  herself  lod 
her  children.  That  certainly  was  not  the  fisu^t.  There  was 
already  a  decree  in  her  favour^  in  her  suit  against  the 
Oxfordshire  sequestrators,  entitling  her  to  the  recoyeij  of 
about  jibOO  worth  of  her  late  husband's  goods.  The  decree 
had  not  yet  had  effect,  but  it  might  be  enforced.  On  the 
principle  of  that  decree^  also,  she  had  a  further  claim  against 
Parliament  itself  for  j^400  worth  of  timber  illegally  seized 
and  distributed.  Finally,  not  to  speak  of  any  assistance  she 
may  have  been  receiving  from  relatives  whose  obligations 
were  closer  than  Milton's,  there  was  the  unfathomable  secret 
of  the  meaning  of  her  late  husband's  will,  in  respect  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  continued  interest  of  herself  and  her 
&mily  in  the  other  piece  of  Wheatley  property,  which  had 
•^;.,^<?assed  to  Sir  Edward  Powell,  and  in  the  main  or  Foresthill 
'  t  '^^tate,  which  had  passed  ostensibly  to  the  Pyea  About  the 
first  nothing  more  appears  on  record  than  has  been  stated 
already;  but  about  the  second  there  were  still  intricate 
transactions  and  negotiations.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1651,  or 
just  when  Milton  had  paid  the  whole  of  the  composation  fine 
for  his  Wheatley  possession,  the  Commissioners  for  Composi- 
tions, ignoring  entirely  the  claim  of  John  Pye,  Esq.,  for  pe^ 
fected  ownership  of  the  Foresthill  property,  and  treating  it  for 
all  purposes  of  the  Act  as  merely  the  mortgaged  property  of  a 
Delinquent,  had  fixed  the  composition  fine  for  that  property  at 
.5^658  15*.  Sd.  To  this  assessment  Mr.  Pye  had  demurred, 
while  yielding  the  main  claim ;  and  there  had  been  fresh  and 
very  detailed  accounts  from  him,  in  April  and  June,  of  the 
actual  revenues  of  the  property  according  to  his  books,  with 
allegations  that  the  fine  had  been  "  miscast."  The  matter 
had  been  remitted  to  the  auditor,  and  was  not  settled  at  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Powells  petition  that  Milton  should  be  ordered 
to  continue  her  annuity ;  but  before  the  22nd  of  October  ffl 
the  same  year  the  fine  had  been  commuted,  on  recalculation, 
to  ^572  12*.  3d.,  that  sum  had  been  paid  in  full  by  Mr.  Pye, 
and  Foresthill  was  his,  not  in  perfect  ownership,  as  he  had  first 
solicited,  but  exactly  as  the  Wheatley  property  was  Milton  8| 
i.  e.  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  till  the  receipts  from  it  should 
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cover  tbe  debt  for  wbich  it  had  been  taken^  witli  interest  and 

damages,  and  the  composition  fine  itself.     Already,  it  appears 

from  one  of  the  docaments  id  the  process  (Aprili  18,  1651), 

the  property,  with  one  money  payment  by  Mr.  Powell,  had 

yielded  Pye"^  769 1 8».  9rf.,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^1016 1 5«.  2*;. , 

and  the  composition  fine  of  i£'572  12«.  Sd.,  to  be  yet  extracted 

from  it«  revenues,  before  it  could  return  to  the  Powells.     To 

that  happy  event,  a  few  years  hence,  and  to  other  infalls 

besides,  Mrs.  Powell  could  look  forward';  and  meanwhile  I 

am  sure  she  had  other  resources  and  potentialities  than  the 

annuity  of  jf26  13«.  id.  for  which  she  persecuted  Milton. 

She  was  a  brave  and  tenacious  lady,  however,  and  wt?  shaHV '    .,- 

meet  her  again.'  fj   / .  •■-   ' 

Wie  feme  of  Milton's  Answer  to  Salmasius  had  been  BtoadirX>^"'^^ 
on  the  increase.  In  France,  more  particularly,  it  hiul  been^ 
greatly  promoted  by  the  public  burning  of  the  book  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman  at  PqHs  and  Toulouse.  As  far  as 
Milton  himself  could  learn,  the  burning  at  Paris,  which  seems 
to  have  been  some  time  in  June  or  July,  bad  not  been  the  act 
of  tiie  Government,  bat  only  of  some  city  official,  stimulated 
by  the  clergy.'  The  following  continuation  of  our  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  learned  friends  Heinsius, 
Voesius,  and  Gronovius  will  show  that  the  credit  of  the  book 
on  the  continent  generally  bad  suffered  nothing  by  that  little 
inddent,  and  will  carry  on  the  history  of  the  book,  and  of 
Salmasins  with  it,  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

"  Salmasius  is  meditating  his  departure  from  tbifi,"  writes 
Voasins  from  Stockholm  to  Heinsius  at  Leyden,  July  12, 1651 . 
Ilie  departure,  however,  did  not  take  place  immediately;  and 
Salmasius  was  still  at  Stockholm,  in  the  society  of  Queen 
Christina  and  her  Court,  when  Heinsius  wrote  as  follows  to 
Gronovius  at  Deventer  (July  15),  giving  him  the  Iat«8t 
Stockholm  news :  "  Salmasius  is  proceeding  with  his  tbrash- 
"  ing  of  Milton,  and  the  printing-presses  of  Sweden  are  hard 

•  The  docmn«nt«  on   which   I  have  ton's  iliilnn 

fooDdad  the  accoant  given  of  the  pro-  Appeadii,  jjp.  98—108,  and  U 

gnm   of   th«    Hilton- Powell    biiHinewi  bonk,  pp.  !i'2— M. 

thiongb  1S61  will  b«  (ouud  in  Uunil-  >  JM.  S*c 
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*'at  work  in  getting  out  that  horrible  book  of  his,  in  which, 
"  as  he  boasts^  he  is  to  take  occasion  to  confer  immortality  on 
*'  me  and  my  father  .  .  .  Silence  has  been  imposed  by  public 
*'  authority  on  our  Graswinkel,  who  was  preparing  something 
*'  against  Milton  for  Elzevir's  press :  this  I  had  from  himself 
*'  the  other  day,  when  I  was  at  the  Hague."  On  the  19th  he 
again  writes  to  Gronorius :  ^'  What  Scribonius  Magnus  [i.  e. 
"  Salmasius]  is  plotting  for  me  I  do  not  know;  but,  whatever 
"  it  is,  he  will  have  done  himself  no  good  by  it.  He  calls 
*'  Milton  everywhere  a  '  Schoolmaster ' ;  and  yet^  as  those 
**  who  know  the  man  tell  me,  he  is  of  good  family,  and  is  said 
"  to  have  passed  his  life  hitherto^  to  his  present  age  of  hardly 
"  more  than  forty  years^  as  a  private  gentleman  of  handsome 
"ineans,  in  various  travels  and  in  assiduous  studies,  until 
*^  recently  he  was  asked  by  the  English  Council  of  State  to 
**  undertake  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Council.  They  say 
'^  he  is  a  man  of  mild  and  courteous  disposition,  who  professes 
'*  to  have  had  no  other  reason  for  his  severe  attack  on  Scribo- 
*^  nius  than  that  Scribonius  had  treated  many  of  the  greatest 
''and  most  celebrated  men  in  England  with  such  disrespect 
''  and  had  done  grievous  wrong  by  his  most  atrocious  insults 
'^  to  the  whole  English  nation.  If  any  Englishman  were  to 
"  retort  upon  me  for  those  verses  of  mine  which  you  wot  of, 
should  I  not  seem  ridiculous  to  you  if  I  swore  he  was  e^ed 
on  by  Scribonius?"  About  a  fortnight  later  (Aug.  5) 
Vossius,  again  writing  from  Stockholm  to  Heinsius,  tells  him  : 
*'  Salmasius  takes  it  ill  that  Graswinkel  has  been  forbidden 
**  to  proceed  in  his  reply  to  Milton.  But  he  is  greatly  de- 
*'  lighted  with  the  news  that  Milton^s  book  has  been  publicly 
*'  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  Paris.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
"  intrude  my  judgment  about  that  book ;  but  this  I  know, 
"  that  it  is  generally  good  books  whose  fate  it  is  to  perish  or  be 
"  endangered  in  this  way.  Men  come  under  the  executioner's 
"  hands  for  the  most  part  for  their  crimes  and  depravity,  but 
**  books  for  their  worth  and  excellence.  Only  the  labours  of 
"  fools  have  no  fear  of  such  accidents.  But  they  are  greatly 
"mistaken  who  think  they  can  extirpate  the  writings  of 
*'  Milton  and  others  in  this  way,  since  they  rather  shine  out 
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'*  with  a  certain  wonderful  increase  of  lustre  by  means  of  those 
*'  flames.  What  Ton  write  to  me  ahout  Milton's  circum- 
"stances  agrees,  I  thinks  with  what  I  hinted  to  you  some 
'*  weeks  ago."  On  the  19th  of  Auo^ust  Vossius  tells  Heinsius, 
'*  Salmasias  is  to  set  out  from  this  in  a  day  or  two  " ;  which 
piece  of  information,  though  addressed  to  Heinsius  at  Leyden, 
most  have  reached  him  not  there,  but  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
halting  a  while  on  his  way  to  Italy.  From  Paris,  at  all 
events^  we  find  Heinsius  writing  on  the  10th  of  September  to 
Oronoyius  at  Deventer,  thus :  "  The  rumour  is  constant  here 
"that  Salmasius  has  left  Sweden  .  .  .  Whither  he  is  bound 
"  I  know  not.  For  in  letters  to  his  friends  in  this  city  he 
**  threatens  to  give  the  Dutch  the  slip ;  to  the  Dutch^  on  the 
**  other  hand,  he  holds  out  hopes  of  his  arrival  among  them. 
*'  I  believe  he  is  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the  King's  affairs  in 
England,  which  are  considered  to  be  in  a  bad  way  [Sept. 
10,  1651,  in  the  French  dating,  was  just  three  days  before 
"  the  Battle  of  Worcester].  That  Roi/al  Defence  of  his  has 
''made  him  very  many  enemies  in  France,  so  that  I  now 
•*  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  prediction  of  Blondel  [David 
"  Blondel,  a  French  Protestant  theologian] ;  for  he  declared 
"  long  ago  that  there  was  no  scholar  in  those  parts  who,  if  he 
••  were  also  a  good  man,  would  approve  of  that  Defence.  Sal- 
masius is  doing  something  towards  establishing  his  fortunes 
with  the  Cond£;  but  Gaulminus,  I  think  [Gilbert  Gaulmin, 
><  another  French  writer  of  the  day],  will  muddle  that  business 
'*as  much  as  he  can."  In  another  letter,  of  Sept.  18,  still 
from  Paris,  Heinsius  positively  informs  (irronovius,  '*  Salmasius 
"  has  now  left  Sweden  and  will  presently  be  among  you."  By 
the  last  phrase  he  seems  to  mean  that  Salmasius  is  actually  to 
come  back  to  Holland,  but  that  fortunately  he  himself  will 
be  in  Italy  before  then,  and  will  tlius  escape  the  brunt  of  the 
gfeat  man's  formidable  return,  in  his  state  of  ferocious  ill- 
humour  over  Milton's  attack  and  other  matters.  What  then 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Heinsius  when  a  letter  from 
Gronovius,  dated  from  Deventer  Oct.  17,  overtook  him  at 
Venice,  informing  him  that  the  joke  at  the  Hague,  Amster- 
dam, and  other  places  in  Holland^  was  that  Heinsius's  journey 
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to  Italy  was  all  a  pretence,  and  that  in  fact  be  had  not  stirred 
from  Leyden^  bat  was  living  there  shut  up  in  his  father's 
house. .  Gronovius  then  goes  on :  "  Arrival  of  the  Dreadful 
\_Adventvs  tov  belva  is  the  phrase,  6  b€Ufa,  by  ellipsis,  b^ing 
one  of  the  nicknames  in  the  Heinsian  circle  for  Salmasins] 
with  huge  rumours  in  his  train.  He  is  said  to  have  received 
a  present  of  a  carriage  and  four,  and  consequently  they  are 
carrying  hay  into  his  house.  An  annual  pension  of  SOOO 
Walloons  [vallensiMtn]  is  settled  on  him,  with  1000  to  his 
wife  if  she  should  chance  to  survive  him ;  besides  a  present 
gift  to  the  same  of  a  pearl  worth  2000  florins.  Abont  the 
Defence  of  the  Defensio  all  is  uncertain.  Some  say  that, 
though  it  had  been  looked  over  by  the  Queen,  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  press,  it  has  been  suppressed  and  forbidden  in 
consequence  of  the  news  of  the  Scottish  Defeat  [the  Battle 
of  Worcester],  and  has  been  sent  from  Sweden  to  Paris, 
where  it  is  coming  out ;  others  say  that  not  a  bit  of  it  has 
yet  been  written.  Milton's  Book  has  been  reissued  in 
London,  enlarged  and  in  splendid  form.  A  great  material 
for  rumours  is  the  departure  from  Sweden  at  one  and  the 
same  time  of  the  Dreadful,  and  Freinshemius,  Boeclerus,  and 
Moucheron:  some  say  the  cause  is  exhaustion  of  [the 
Queen's]  finances,  others  the  dislike  of  the  nation  to  the 
foreigners."  If  the  interesting  gossip  of  Gronovius  here  is 
correct,  three  others  of  Queen  Christina's  cluster  of  eminent 
men  had  left  Sweden  about  the  same  time  as  Salmasiosj 
though  Ais  departure  quite  eclipsed  theirs.^ 

The  mysterious  retirement  of  Salmasius  from  the  Queen  of 
Sweden's  Court  in  the  beginning  of  September  1651,  abont  a 
year  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  there  with  such 
ecstasies  of  welcome,  and  exactly  six  months  after  the  thnn- 
derbolt  of  Milton's  Book  had  descended  upon  him  at  Stock- 
holm, is  an  incident  which  Milton  himself  always  afterwards 
adverted  to  with  a  kind  of  savage  satisfaction.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  enough  to  quote  two  passages  from  his  Defentio 
Secunda  (1654)  on  the  subject.  "  Salmasius  was  living  there 
**  [at  Queen  Christina's  Court]  a  foreigner  in  great  honour/* 

i  Bumann's  SyUoge  Ejnstolarum,  III.  620,  274,  276, 621,  623, 282-3, 284,  2Se. ' 
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says  Milton^  ''when  our  Defence  came  upon  him,  at  a  moment 
*'  when  he  was  fearing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Immediately, 
••  however^  when  that  hook  had  been  perused  by  a  number  of 
persons,  the  Queen,  who  had  herself  been  among  the  first  to 
peruse  it,  abated  nothing  certainly  of  her  former  kindness 
*'  and  munificence  to  her  guest,  herein  consulting  only  her  own 
'*  dignity;  but,  for  the  rest,  if  one  may  repeat  what  one  has 
**  often  heard  and  what  is  no  secret,  there  was  so  great  a 
"  change  of  people's  opinions  that  he  who  but  yesterday  had 
flourished  in  the  highest  favour  was  now  almost  out  of 
fashion,  so  that,  taking  his  departure  with  good  leave  not 
**  so  long  afterwards,  he  left  but  one  thing  in  doubt  with  very 
"  many,  namely  whether  he  arrived  more  in  honour  or  went  in 
'*  greater  contempt  away."  Again,  addressing  Queen  Christina 
herself^  Milton  says :  *'  Although,  at  a  time  when  that  man 
''  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  from  the  fame 
**of  his  extraordinary  learning  and  his  patronage  of  the 
••  King's  cause,  you  iuvited  him  to  your  Court,  and  received 
him  with  many  honours,  yet,  when  the  answer  to  him  came 
forth,  and  you  had  perused  it  with  singular  equanimity, 
*'  and  had  consequently  seen  Salmasius  convicted  of  effrontery 
'*  and  most  open  corruptness,  and  that  he  had  written  much 
*'  that  was  trifling,  much  that  was  exaggerated,  a  good  deal 
*'  that  was  &lse,  and  something  too  that  was  against  himself 
and  contrary  to  his  former  sentiments, — to  all  which,  when 
you  sent  for  him  into  your  presence,  as  they  report,  lie  had 
no  sufficient  reply  to  make, — then  you  were  visibly  so 
*'  troubled  that  from  that  time  all  were  aware  that  you  neither 
showed  the  man  such  attention  as  before,  nor  thought  much 
of  his  ability  or  learning,  and  even  (what  was  distinctly 
unexpected)  that  you  felt  a  decided  inclination  to  the  side  of 
**  his  adversary.  For  what  I  had  written  against  tyrants,  you 
•*  saidy  could  have  no  possible  reference  to  you^  This  account 
of  the  facts  seems  quite  consistent  with  the  gossip  we  have 
quoted  from  the  letters  of  Vossius  and  Heinsius;  nor  is  it 
perhaps  inconsistent  with  Christina's  splendid  generosity  to 
Salmasius  at  his  departure,  or  the  kindly  recollections  of  him 
and  his  which  we  find  her  professing  in  later  years.    She 
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was  a  very  independent  young  lady^  and  there  is  ample  proof 
that  she  could  withdraw  her  favour  and  restore  it  again  as  she 
found  cause. — It  is  right,  however,  that  the  contrary  version 
of  the  story  should  here  be  quoted.  "  Restored  at  last  to 
"better  health,"  says  Clementius,  the  enthusiastic  biognq>her 
of  Salmasius,  ^^  he  began  to  think  of  returning,  the  Qneen  on 
'^  the  other  hand  opposing,  and  offering  him  the  most  hand- 
"  some  and  ample  terms^  that  she  might  retain  him  for  ever 
''in  her  service.  But,  under  obedience  as  he  was  to  the 
"  Curators  of  Leyden  University,  to  whom  also  he  had  given 
"  a  promise  that  he  would  return,  he  could  remain  no  longer. 
**  To  tell,  however,  with  what  liberality^  with  what  marks  of 
'^  kindness,  she  loaded  him  as  he  went  away,  and  how  unwil- 
"  lingly  she  let  him  go,  would  take  much  space."  Both  the 
sons  of  Salmasius,  Claude  and  Josias,  the  biographer  adds, 
remained  behind  him  in  Sweden^  very  kindly  treated,  and  in 
very  honourable  appointments.^ 

Poor  Salmasius !  one  sees  him  back  in  Leyden  at  the  end 
of  1651,  externally  maintaining  all  his  foimer  dignity,  but 
his  face  sourer  and  sulkier  than  ever,  and  his  very  dreams 
disturbed  with  the  consciousness  of  that  book  of  Milton's 
hung  round  his  neck.  Where  was  the  crushing  reply  he  had 
threatened,  the  reply  that  was  to  send  Milton  and  the  English 
Parliament  to  perdition  together  ?  Which  of  the  rumours  on 
the  subject  was  the  correct  one  ?  Had  it  been  ready  for  press 
at  Stockholm^  nay  sent  to  press,  but  stopped  and  made  un- 
publishable  at  last  by  the  Battle  of  Worcester?  Or  was 
Gronovius's  shrewd  guess  the  truer  one  ?  Was  the  Reply  as 
yet  wholly  unwritten,  or  merely  sketched  ?  In  that  case,  the 
chances  of  its  publication  had  been  considerably  affected  by 
the  delay.  The  Battle  of  Worcester  had  come  in  aid  of  the 
argument  of  Milton's  book.  If  the  States  of  Holland  even 
in  the  preceding  year  had  prohibited  the  circulation  of  Sal- 
masius's  original  book  as  offensive  to  England,  were  they 
likely  now  to  countenance  a  sequel  to  it  ?  ^ 

Would  nobody  in  the  whole  world,  then,  say  a  word  in  the 
meantime  for  poor  Salmasius?     Yes,  while  Graswinkel  and 

1  Milton's  Def.  Sec  and  Vita  Salmcuii  by  Clementius,  p.  liL 
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others  were  delaying  or   postponing,  one   unknown    person 

in  or  aboat  Antwerp  had  sent  out  a  duodecimo  entitled  ^^Pro 

As^e    ei  Populo  Anglicano  Apologia^  contra  Johamiis  Polyprag- 

{alias  Miltoni  Angli)  Defeiuionem  Deatructivam  Regis  et 

Anglicani:    Aniverpi/e^   apud  Ilieronymum    Verdussen^ 

165 X  "  ("Apology  for  the   King  and   People  of  England, 

•g^ixist   the   Defence,   destructive  of  King   and  People  of 

^^K^Sr^suid,  by  John  the  Multifarious,  alias  Milton  the  English- 

I  Antwerp,  Printed  by  Jerome  Verdussen,  1651").     The 

,  which,  in  compliment  to  Salmasius,  is  dedicated  ^'  to  the 

celebrated  University  of  Leyden,"  consists  of  195  pages 

^^  "t^xt,  besides  introductory  matter.     It  begins  thus : — 

*"*  no  the  Reader  : — ^What  the  most  distinguished  Salmasius  had 
?**'^&'f\illy  written  to  defend  the  rights  and  honour  of  Charles, 
*|^OHXarch  of  Britain,  slain  by  the  hands  of  wicke<l  men,  burst  into 
[tn  lucem  erupii\  in  one  impression  only,  and  that  with  great 
:alty,  with  so  much  hatred  in  these  last  times  dues  the  world 
truth ;  but  what  the  rascally  Milton  has  spitefully  elabo- 

,         in  defamation  of  the  late  King  and  for  the  subversion  of 

!™^**«&^itary  rule  over  subjects,  of  that  there  are  fo  many  copies  that 

'^'^^ow  not  to  which  I  should  refer  the  reader,  so  are  men  inflamed 

the  love  of  lies  and  calumnies.     I  have  used  the  volume  in 

*.  as  the  cheapest,  unwilling  to  spend  a  farthing  more  than  I 

^^^^  help  on  such  an  egregious  trifler ;  nor  would  I  have  bought 

*^^    copy  but  that  I  feared  his  venom  might  spread  and  poison 

^^*^y  ignorant  people,  unless  an  antidote  to  the  Rebellion  [Rebel- 

^^^^^i$  Aiexipharmacum]  should  be  administered  in  good  time  ;  and 

**^  «s  the  most  learned  Salmasius  was  too  far  away,  I  have  thrown 

^*^*at  water  I  had  at  hand  upon  the  sulphurous  fire,  to  keep  it 

'^'^m  till  Salmasius  shall  drown  it  with  his  own  full  flood.     Fare- 

After  this  address  to  the  Reader,  in  translating  which  I 
»iave  tried  to  keep  the  sprawling  syntax  and  jumbled  meta- 
phor of  the  original,  there  follows  more  prefatory  matter,  in 
the  same  style,  e.  g. : — 

"  I  confess  indeed  that  I  labour  under  a  disadvantage  in  replying 
to  this  wily  fellow,  in  that  I  am  despoiled  of  all  the  goo<)s  and 
helpe  of  life,  and  am  supeiior  to  him  only  in  virtue,  which  ho 
neither  seeks  nor  cares  for,  not  content  with  his  victory  gotten  by 
violence  and  injustice,  but  tearing  and  devouring  his  victims  like 
a  cruel  beast,  perchance  the  fiercer  because,  like  the  Devil,  he  luis 
but  a  short  time ;  for  the  more  he  stirs  liis  dunghill  the  greater  the 
stench  he  will  daily  raise  to  the  disgust  of  all  good  people,  because 
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great  is  truth,  and  will  prevail  when  that  trashy  and  windy  writer 
shall  fly  away  in  smoke,  however  at  present,  priding  himself  on 
his  names  and  titles  hung  on  the  frontispiece  of  his  book,  like  a 
Pharisee  making  broad  his  phylacteries,^  he  may  attack  with  his 
revilings  and  scurrilous  jibes,  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  some 
nameless  person,  that  most  learned  man  Salmasius,  who  will  be 
illustrious  to  all  ages  mainly  for  his  Royal  Defence,  whereafi  in 
time  to  come  the  name  of  Milton  will  be,  &c. 

''  I  confess  that  my  lucubrations  are  unworthy  of  such  patronage 
[that  of  the  University  of  Leyden] :  if  the  following  pages  of  ours 
are  compared  to  Salmasius,  we  know  they  are  nothing ;  but  what 
can  be  expected  of  a  refugee  tossed  about  on  such  waves  of 
miseries,  and  who  has  passed  many  years  of  his  life  among  the 
inhospitable  Caucasians  V 

The  book  itself  takes  the  form  of  a  long  series  of  passages 
and  phrases  quoted  from  Milton,  with  replies  in  paragraphs, 
the  whole  divided  into  ten  chapters.  Just  one  more  spe- 
cimen : — 

'^  I  am  not  such  an  audacious  Phormio  as  to  compare  myself  to 
Salmasius  because  I  answer  the  vain  talk  of  Milton  as  Ifilton 
showed  himself  a  boasting  Thraso  in  daring  to  oppose  Salmasius 
and  to  load  him  with  reproaches,  expecting  to  get  some  small  glory 
by  so  doing,  though  all  ingenuous  and  learned  men  will  with  one 
mouth  confess  that,  if  the  strife  is  to  be  settled  by  authority,  they 
would  give  more  credit  to  one  Salmasius  than  to  a  thousand 
thousand  Miltons." 

Copies  of  the  book  having  found  their  way  into  England, 
and  the  author  having  revealed  himself  so  far  as  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  refugee  Englishman  of  the  clerical  species, 
current  report  at  once  fastened  on  Dr.  John  Bramhall,  the 
ex-Bishop  of  Derry  in  Ireland^  as  the  likely  man.  He  had 
been  abroad  since  1644^  one  of  the  most  bustling  of  the 
Royalist  refugees,  and  had  latterly  b^en  much  about  Charles 
II.  at  the  Hague.  How  a  book  so  silly^  so  evidently  the 
production  of  some  imbecile,  who  could  write  very  bad  Latin, 
should  ever  have  been  attributed  to  a  man  of  Bramhall's  talent, 
is  extremely  surprising.  Who  the  real  author  was  will  appear 
in  due  time.  Meanwhile  there  are  reasons  why  the  report  that 
he  was  Bramhall  should  remain  uncontradicted.^ 

I  Did  some  foreign  edition  contain  ^  In  a  copy  in  the  British  Mnaenm 

snch  flourishes,  by  way  of  designation      **  A  uctore  Johanne  Bramhall*  is  written 
of  Milton  on  the  title-page  ?  on  the  title-^^age'  in  a  contemponry 
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Another  book  of  the  same  year,  published  probably  before 
the  Antwerp  reply  to  Milton's  Defensio,  was  an  English  reply 
to  his  Eiionoilastes.  It  was  a  small  quarto  of  267  pages  with 
this  title: — "EIk<ov  'AfcAao-ros:  Tie  Image  Unbroken: 
A  Perspective  of  the  Impudence,  Fahhood^  Vanitie^  and  PrO'» 
pkannes^  publisAed  in  a  Libell  entitled  ElKovoKXaa-Tris 
4M4^ainst  EIkodv  BaaiKiKrj  or  the  Portraicture  of  his  Sacred 
Majestie  in  his  Sotitudes  and  Sufferings,  Printed  Anno  Bom. 
1651.''  This  book  also  is  a  wretched  one,  the  English  and 
the  pointing  so  bad  that  one  could  even  suppose  it  to  be  the 
work  of  an  illiterate.  Nevertheless,  being  anonymous,  it  was 
fathered  by  some  on  Bramhall  too.  Here  are  specimens 
enough  of  its  matter  and  style : — 

"  His  Majesty's  Book  hath  passed  the  censure  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  learned  world,  being  translated  into  the  most  spread 
languages,  and  strangers  honour  his  memory  and  abhor  his  mur- 
derers ;  but  such  as  regard  not  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  beholding 
their  wickedness  despise  the  judgment  of  the  whole  world,  and 
there  is  a  man  found  out  that  will  break  down  the  united  reason 
of  mankind,  and  he  tells  men  they  must  take  his  word  above  their 
own  and  all  men's  reason,  this  he  undertakes  that  looks  on  Kings 
as  ants  and  the  King's  book  as  wanting  all  moment  of  solidity, 
and  if,  as  he  chose  the  title  of  Eikonoklastes,  he  had  written  his 
book  in  a  foreign  or  learned  language,  his  unfaithfulness  and  im- 
pudence would  be  as  open  and  odious  as  his  vanity  is  ridiculous." 

^  He  says  '  it  is  not  to  get  a  name.,  for  no  man  ever  got  fionaiir 
hy  wrUing  against  a  King^  being  strong  in  legions,  toeak  in  argu- 
ments.'—  Some  men  have  desired  a  name  for  brutish  arrogance 
against  princes,  and  that  may  be  the  author's  ambition,  but  how- 
ever it  have  fared  with  others  that  have  spit  their  venom  in  the 
faces  of  kings,  it's  certain  he  hath  lighted  upon  the  prediction 
of  his  own  success,  for  he  will  gain  only  infamy  by  this  under- 
takinjf." 

"His  meaning  is,  as  follows  afterward,  that  the  King  used  a 
prayer  taken  out  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  After  the  first 
edition  of  hb  Majesty's  book,  the  printers,  finding  the  great  vent 
of  them,  in  the  following  editions  printed  prayers  and  other  things 
not  belonging  to  the  book.  Among  these  prayers  there  is  a  prayer 
taken  out  of  the  Arcadia,  That  prayer  is  neither  made  by  a 
heathen  woman,  nor  to  a  heathen  god,  but  is  composed  by  the 

IuumI  ;  nay,  in  a  co]iy  of  the  second  maykV    Phillips  in  his  Life  of  Milton 

coition  of  the  book  in  the  same  Library,  in  1694  ntill  Ri)oaks  of  it  as  possibly 

dated  1652  (for  the  book  did  reach  a  Bramhall's,  whicli  is  the  stranger  be- 

Mcond  edition),  there  is  the  inscription,  cause  long  before  then  the  real  author 

*^  AfteUfre  J,   BramhaU,  Archep,    Ar-  had  claimed  it. 
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author,  a  Christian,  and  the  author  is  not  thought  to  unchriatai 
pnyer  by  it,  tlie  libeller  himself  saying  the  book  in  its  kind  ia  lull 
of  worth  and  wit,  but  as  his  outcry  hath  no  cause  from  the  n&atter, 
so  here  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  his  Majesty  made  use  of  that 
prayer  or  popt  into  the  Bishop's  hands  as  a  reliqne  of  his  exerdM^ 
though  he  might  warrantably  have  used  it  and  professed  it." 

Much  abler  replies  to  Milton  were  to  be  forthcoming  than 
either  the  Eiton  Ailasfos  or  the  Antwerp  Apologm  camira 
Joannem  Poljpragmatieum;  bat  these  two,  after  a  fiishion,  were 
tributes  to  his  celebrity  in  1651.  That  year,  we  may  say, 
had  made  him^  for  the  first  time^  a  man  of  European  note. 
From  that  year  forward  his  name  was  more  widely  known  in 
France,  The  United  Provinces,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  foreign  countries,  than  perhaps 
that  of  any  man  of  the  English  Commonwealth  after  Crom- 
well; and  from  that  year  we  may  date  the  extraordinary 
eagerness  of  scholarly  foreigners  visiting  London  to  see 
Milton,  and  be  introduced  to  him.  One  such  foreigner,  the 
German  Christopher  Arnold,  afterwards  Professor  of  History 
at  Nuremberg,  describes  an  interview  with  him  in  a  letter 
dated  London,  August  7,  1651.  The  letter,  which  is  a  long 
one,  is  addressed  to  Dr.  George  Richter,  Vice-Chaneellor  of 
the  University  of  Altorf,  and  relates  in  a  gossiping  manner 
the  writer's  impressions  of  England  after  he  had  been  in  it  a 
few  weeks  and  had  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  well  as 
London.     A  part  may  be  worth  translating : — 

'*  In  Ix>ndoD  I  enjoy  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  gpreat 
Seidell,  who,  admitting  me  readily  into  his  own  well-furnished 
library,  takes  me  also  sometimes  to  certain  gardens  on  the  Thames, 
where  tliere  are  rare  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions,  stones,  marbles : 
the  i-eading  of  which  is  actually  like  viewing  Greece  and  Italy  at 
once  within  the  bounds  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Cottonian 
Library,  of  wliich  he  has  charge,  he  has  several  times  let  me  have 
A  sight  of  important  Anglosaxon  manuscripts;  and  he  spon- 
taneously offered  me  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Oxford 
Librarian,  John  Rous,  a  man  of  the  truest  politeness.  I  have 
besides  formed  a  peculiarly  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  James  Usher,  Primate  of  all  Ireland;  and 
whether  I  ought  to  admire  and  venerate  most  his  singular  polite- 
ness or  his  divine  powers  of  memory  I  am  quite  at  a  loss :  when 
the  talk  turns  on  matters  of  antiquity,  he  often  recites  you,  with- 
out hesitation,  whole  pages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians. 
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John  Dnrie  has  become  my  closest  companion  near  Westminster, 
a  man,  as  you  know,  who  is  affability  itself,  and  who  is  now 
appointed  keeper  of  what  was  formerly  the  King's  Library  in 
St.  James's  Palace ;  where,  in  a  chapel,  built  originally,  as  they 
say,  for  the  expected  Spanish  bride  of  Charles,  new  book -cases  are 
now  being  set  up.  I  had  some  hope  of  being  able  to  examine  the 
King's  manuscripts ;  but  Durie  has  with  all  seriousness  refused  to 
receive  untitled  books  which  they  try  to  thrust  upon  him  in  heaps  ; 
they  say  too  that  the  most  precious  manuscripts  of  that  library 
mrere  offered  in  gift  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  immediately  after  the 
King's  death  and  very  negligently  kept  That  {lersonage,  however, 
who  is  truly  cordial -minded,  dines  almost  every  day  with  the 
Parliament-men,  and  I  have  very  frequent  conversations  with  him 
about  the  state  of  the  new  Bepublia  The  strenuous  Defender  of 
the  same,  Milton,  enters  readily  into  talk :  his  style  is  pure  and  his 
writing  most  terse.  Of  the  old  English  Theologians  and  their 
commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  erudition  of 
which  I  can  attest,  he  seemed  to  me  altogether  to  entertain  a  too 
liarsh,  if  not  an  unjust,  opinion.  John  Greaves,  the  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  aud  highly  accomplished  in  the  Arabic  and 
Persic  tongues,  is  also  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  Francis 
Junius,  the  relative  of  Grerhard  John  YospiuR,  and  a  moFt  culti- 
Tated  man,  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  a  Grammar  of  the 
Anglosaxon  tongue  and  an  Anglosaxon  Dictionary,  and  has  told  me 
all  about  his  doings  in  the  kindct^t  manner.  .  .  .  Moreover,  Mr. 
William  Petty,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Gresham  College,  London, 
has  entertained  me  with  several  useful  and  yet  charming  dialogues 
on  the  wonders  of  nature  and  mechanical  appliances.  The  most 
honourable  Mr.  Fox,  formerly  travelling  companion  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  in  his  Embassy  to  our  invincible  Emperor,  has  obtained 
such  free  admission  for  me  into  the  Arundel  (lardens  that  they  are 
at  all  times  open  to  me  for  the  inspection  of  the  statues,  paintings, 
marbles,  inscriptions,  urns,  and  vases.  Meric  Casaul>on,  now  living 
here  in  a  pleasant  suburban  retirement,  communicates  with  me  by 
letter.  For  the  rest,  I  have  given  myself  so  much  to  the  society 
of  Hermann  Mylius,  recently  come  as  envoy  from  the  illustrious 
Count  of  Oldenburg  to  the  English  Republic,  that  I  often  live  with 
him,  his  lodgings  l)cing  close  to  mine.  The  most  eminent  people 
here  are  much  with  him,  such  as  the  celebrated  French  preacher 
Jean  d'Espagne,  Durie,  the  Dutch  Secretary',  aud  others.  ...  Of 
Church  matters  what  shall  I  write?  The  Independents  are  now 
the  masters  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  they  who  preach  most  before 
the  magistrates  and  notables.  They  have  their  sermons  in  the 
upper  Church  of  St.  Paul's ;  the  Presbyterians  theirs  in  the  under- 
ground part.  Their  published  eloquence  keeps  every  public  place 
astir,  where  also  the  speecfies  on  each  self-same  recent  piece  of 
business  are  sold  at  a  wild  rate  with  great  noise.  From  both 
UniTersities  and  various  coimties  divines  run  up  to  town  to  preach 
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before  Parliament,  and  not  without  permission  hj  Parliament  ItseK 
of  such  absence  from  their  charges ;  for  they  so  increase  the  numb^^ 
of  parochial  livings  and  ecclesiastical  offices  that  in  divers 
divines  hold  simultaneously  as  many  strings  to  their  bow  as 
are  needed  words  for  a  hexameter  or  even  a  whole  couplet.    Mir~^ 
White,  for  example,  is  said,  so  the  line  goes,  to  have  received  tb' 
following  offices : — 

Usury,  St.  Dunstan's,  Paul's,  Christchurch,  Sal'sbury,  Windior. 
And  Mr.  Hill's  winnings  are  given  in  the  following  distich  :— 

Westminster,  Martin's,  Assefmbly,  Trinity,  Tlchmanh, 
Mich&el,  Procan.  (sede  vacante)  Mary. 

These  exquisite  verses,  going  at  Cambridge,  I  communicate  to  jo\ 
with  all  the  goodwill  with  which  I  lately  received  them  from 
very  trusty  friend  .  .  .  The  leader  of  the  Independents,  Hug] 
Peters,  and  other  holy  men  (such  they  seem  at  least),  are  becomin, 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  ensigns,  marching  men  about  in  Londo: 
and  elsewhere.  The  said  Hugh  has  a  regiment  in  Ireland,  wh< 
valour  General  Cromwell  himself  so  highly  extols  as  to  reckon  th: 
one  preacher  worth  a  hundred  soldiers  :  ^ways  the  first  in  attacLc^^ 
ing  a  rampart,  he  is  followed  by  the  rest  so  punctually  that 
he  has  taken  several  towns  in  Ireland  by  his  sheer  alacrity, 
the  Lord's  day,  after  the  sermons,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  hold 
their  own  evening  exercises  of  worship.  Last  Sunday  I 
four  working-men  holding  forth,  as  preachers-extraordinaiy,  in  a 
obscure  street  near  the  Thames,  called  St.  Lawrence  Lane,  or  no' 
commonly  Ileresy  Street :  they  style  themselves,  specially, 
Christians.  In  a  suburb,  called  Clerkenwell  Green,  they 
imprisoned  Tlie  Ranters,  whom  I  take  to  be  essentially  sdusmati* 
and  violators  of  religion :  they  call  a  man  not  a  man,  but  a/eUo^^f- 
creature :  i.  e.  creuturam  sociam,  einen  creatur-gesdlen  .  ,  .  This 
more  I  add,  that  in  almost  all  towns,  halls,  colleges,  school b, 
churches,  courts,  and  bridges,  the  statues,  images,  intcnptions,  an<l 
titles  of  royalty  are  being  destroyed  by  order  of  the  authorities,"  * 

The   enthusiastic  Arnold   remained   in   London  for  sorsi^ 
months  and  must  have   seen   more   of  Milton.     He  was     ^ 
collector  of  autographs ;  and  in  an  Album  of  his,  now  in  tiH^ 
British  Museum,  containing  autographs  of  disting^shed  m^^* 
collected  by  him  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  betwe^*^ 
1649  and   1672,  one  finds  Usher's  name,  Selden's,  Petty '^' 
and  Milton's,  as  among  his  prized  captures  in  this  particial^*** 
London  visit  of  1651.     Milton's  contribution  takes  the  fo^^^ci 
of  a  modified  quotation  from  2  Cor.  xii.  9  in  the  Greek,  tki*^  - 

^  Gioriji  Richterif  Ejunniuf  FamiU-      1662.    The  same  letter  mentiona 
ariu,m  Epistoluc  iikleeliorcs,  Nureuilxirgw       of  Milton's  bookB. 
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"'Er  d<r6cr€^a  reXeiovfiat"  ("  I  am  made  perfect  in  weakness"), 
with  a  Ijatin  sequel  to  this  eflTect :  "  To  the  very  learned 
"  Mr.  Ctrigtopher  Arnold,  my  most  obliging  friend,  I  have 
«*  given  this,  in  memory  both  of  his  own  worth  and  of  my 
«  regard  for  him.  London.  A.D.  1651.  Novem:  19.  Joannes 
"  MiLTONius."  Only  the  signature  seems  to  be  in  Milton's 
hand^  t^lie  Greek  motto  and  the  Latin  inscription  having  been 
first  "Written  very  elegantly  from  his  dictation,  to  receive  his 

There   is  a  very  credible    tradition  that  Milton,  in   his 

c«p^city  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues,  was  allowed  "  a 

^«^tly  table"  for  the  entertainment  of  such  foreigners  of 

^^uction  as  came  about  the  Council  on  Embassy  business, 

Of  Were  otherwise  known  to  be  in  London.*     IS  so,  he  must 

!*▼©  seen  a  good  deal  of  such  company  in  that  convenient 

^'•y  through  1651,  though  not  so  much  as  in  the  next  and 

following  years,   when  foreign    embassies   and   agencies   in 

I^ndon  were   matters  more  of  established    course.     Alas! 

™dly  beyond  this  year  was  the  phrase  "  to  see  company  "  to 

^  Applicable  to  Milton. 


P  Piu^imile  in  Sotbeby*s  Milton 
f^^tngw,  plate  opposite  p.  112,  with 
•*^>ujt  of  the  Album,  p.  113. 
-.The  tradition  is  traced  to  Mr. 
^^mas  Bradbury,  an  eminent  disscnt- 
%  miiiister,  who  had  it  from  Jeremiah 


White,  who  had  been  chaplain  some 
time  to  Cromwell.  Miltou's  "weekly 
table,"  it  is  added,  begun  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  continued  by  Cromwell. 
See  Mitford,  Appendix  to  Liie  of  Milton, 
p.  clxvi. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ANXALS   OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH  :    POUBTH   YEAB  AND 

OF  A   FIFTH.       DEC.    1,    1651 — APRIL   20,    1653. 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE   OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Twenty-one  members  had   been  continued  from  last  CkmnKsI- 
Fifteen  of  these  had  been  members  of  all  the  preceding  CouocilB  z 
viz.  Cromwell,  Whitlocke,   St.  John,  Vane,  Bolle,  Lxbue^ 
Bradshaw,  Hasilbio,  Bond,  Scott,  Purefot,  Walton,  Harmho- 
TON,  Sib  William  Masham,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Picksrikg:  two 
had  been  members  of  the  second  and  third  Councils :  viz.  Chait- 
LONEB  and  GuBDON ;   and  four  had  been  members  of  the  third 
Council  only ;  viz.  Fleetwood,  Cabew,  Love,  and  Salwat.  Of  tl» 
remaining  twenty  members,  expressly  elected  to  this  Council,  uA 
not  in  the  last,  eight  had  been  members  of  the  first  and  seeonS- 
Councils :  viz.  Henby  Mabtbn,  Viscount  Lisle,  Sib  Whluic 
Constable,  Cobnelius  Holland,  Aldebman  Pennington,  Alh^ 
ANDER  Popham,  Anthony  Stapley,  and  Bobebt  Wallop,  aiA 
two  had  been  members  of  the  second  Council  only  :  viz.  HsbbbC 
MoRLEY  and  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,     Members  totally  new  \» 
the  Council  were  these  ten  (the  asterisk  denoting  a  R^cide): — 

Admiral  Bobert  Blake.  Henry  Herbert,  Esq. 

Abraham  Burrel,  Esq.  William  Masham,  Esq. 

John  Corbet,  Esq.  Henry  Neville,  Esq. 

*John  Dixwell,  Esq.  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (boc^ 

*  John  Downes,  Esq.  of  the  late  Earl). 

William  Hay,  Esq. 

N,B. — ^In  accordance  with  the  regulation  of  Parliament  at  Ih^^ 
appointment  of  this  Fourth  Council  of  State  (ante  p.  310),  the  per— ' 
iiiuiient  Presidency  of  the  Council,  hitherto  held  by  Bradshaw''* 
ceased,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Council  throughout  the  year  wflT""^ 
presided  over  by  the  following  members  in  succession,  each  choe&xi 
by  the  Council  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  or  less — Bbadsha-'^' 
(chosen  Dec.  1,  1651),  Whitlocke  (Dec.  29),  Hasilbig  (JaiL^Cf 
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1651-2),  Viscount  Lisle  (Feb.  23),  Commissioneb  Lisle  (March 
22),  Chief  Justice  Eolle  (April  19),  Vane  (May  17),  the  Eabl 
opPejibboke  (June  14),  Mb.  Bond  (July  12),  Pubefoy  (Aug.  9\ 
Sib  Jamjbs  Habbinoton  (Sep.  7),  Sib  William  Constable  (Oct.  6), 
Sib  William  Masham  (Oct.  27),  Sib  William  Constable  again 
(No7.  22). 


fifth  council  of  state. 

^Htcted  by  hdlloi  Nov.  24  and  25,  1662  :  Installed  Dec.  1,  1662. 

Twenty-one  members  of  the  Fourth  Council  were  continued  :  viz. 
Cboiiwell  (at  the  head  of  the  poll,  with  114  votes  out  of  121 
▼oting  papers  given  in),  Whitlocke,  St.  John,  Rolle,  Vane, 
HAsnjtio,  Scott,  Mobley,  Bond,  Pubefoy,  Bbadshaw,  Gubdon, 
Mb.  Xjslb,  Walton,  Habbinoton,  Love,  Sib  William  Masham, 
CHAiOiONEB,  Sib  Peteb  Wentworth,  Sib  Gilbebt  Pickebino. 
Oi  the  twenty  memhers  elected  to  this  Council,  and  not  in  the  last, 
"^'^e  had  been  in  fhe  first,  second,  and  third  Councils :  viz.  Lobd 
Qbky  op  Gboby,  Sib  Henby  Mildmay,  and  Philip  Skippon  ;  one 
**^  been  in  the  first  and  second :  viz.  the  Eabl  op  Salisbuby  ; 
•M  thirteen  had  been  in  the  third  only :  viz.  Goodwin,  Aldebman 
^Jl'-KK,  Colonel  Thompson,  Stbickland,  Attobney-Genebal 
Jj^itAux,  Sib  John  Tbevob,  Thomas  Listeb,  Sib  John 
^Ij^'^CHiEB,  William  Cawley,  Sib  William  Brebeton,  John 
^**IJ>KR,  William  Say,  and  Majob-Genebal  Habbison.  Three 
jy**>^ber8  totally  new  to  the  Council  were  Colonel  Algebnon 
^'^^'•t.  Colonel  Bjchabd  Norton,  and  *Colonel  Hichabd 
"'^^OijDgBY  ;  the  last  of  whom  had  been  one  of  the  Regicides. 
--.•^^•A — ^The  Presidents  of  this  Council  in  succession  were  — 
I^^ITLOCKB  (Dec.  1),  Rolle  (Dec.  29),  Bbadshaw  (Jan.  26, 
^^52^3)^  Eabl  op  Salisbuby  (Feb.  23),  Bond  (March  23). 

'^^-A.TH   op   IRETON:    JOHN    LILBURNE    AGAIN:    HIS   BANISH- 
MENT :   stability   of  THE   COMMONWEALTH  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE    OP    WORCESTER:    THE   RUMP    GOVERNMENT    IN 
ITS  RELATIONS  WITH   CROMWELL:    MEASURES   FOR  THE 
UNION     OP     SCOTLAND     WITH     THE      COMMONWEALTH  : 
COMMISSIONERS    FOR    THE    UNION   SENT    TO    SCOTLAND: 
PEELINGS    OF    THE    SCOTS    ON    THE    SUBJECT:    SUCCESS 
OP      THE      COMMISSIONERS:      ACT     OF     INCORPORATION 
BROUGHT     IN     AND    THE     UNION     DECLARED  :     ENGLISH 
ADMINISTRATION    IN    SCOTLAND,   AND    STATE    OF   THAT 
COUNTRY :   VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND  :    LAMBERT 
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APPOINTED  TO  SUCCEED  IRETON  THERE:  THE  POST 
DECLINED  BY  LAMBERT,  AND  FLEETWOOD  APPOINTED  : 
ACTS  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  IRELAND  :  TLEET- 
WOOD's  IRISH  ADMINISTRATION:  EMBASSY  FROM  THE 
UNITED  PROVINCES  :  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  SAME  : 
ANIMOSITY  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  DUTCH: 
ENCOUNTER  BETWEEN  BLAKE  AND  VAN  TROMP  IN  THE 
DOWNS:  ADDITIONAL  AMBASSADOR  FROM  THE  PRO- 
VINCES: FAILURE  OF  THE  EMBASSY:  WAR  BETWEEN 
tHE  DUTCH  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH  :  BLAKE'S  NAVAL 
BATTLES  AND  VICTORIES:  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  WITH  OTHER  FOREIGN 
POWERS  :  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OF  ENGLAND :  QUESTIONS 
OF  RETRENCHMENT,  POLITICAL  OBLIVION,  LAW-REFORM, 
PAUPERISM,  AND  REGULATION  OF  THE  PRESS:  GRAND 
QUESTION  OF  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  TEE  GOSPEL  : 
WHAT  WAS  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  QUESTION:  COMMITTEE 
OF  PARLIAMENT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  :  PROPOSALS  OF  CER- 
TAIN MINISTERS  TO  THE  COMMITTEE:  CONFLICT  OF 
OPINION  AND  APPEALS  TO  CROMWELL:  PROVISIONAL 
VOTES  IN  PARLIAMENT  ABOUT  TITHES:  ROGER  WIL- 
LIAMS AGAIN  IN  ENGLAND  :  HIS  ACTIVITY  :  YEAR's 
DELIBERATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PBOPA- 
GATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL:  RESULTS:  PRECARI0USNE8S 
OP  THE  BJJUP  GOVERNMENT  :  INDEPENDENT  AUTHORITY 
OF  CROMWELL  :  HIS  PRIVATE  MEDITATIONS :  THE  ARMY 
IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND:  PETITION  OP 
THE  ARMY  OFFICERS  :  ITS  EFFECTS :  BILL  FOR  DISSO- 
LUTION OF  THE  EXISTING  PARLIAMENT  AND  ELECTION 
OF  A  NEW  REPRESENTATIVE  :  DIFFICULTIES  :  MEETINGS 
OF  CROMWELL  AND  THE  OFFICERS:  SCHISM  ON  THE 
BILL  FOR  A  NEW  REPRESENTATIVE  :  HISTORICAL  DOUBTS 
AND    SPECULATIONS  :    NARRATIVE    OF    THE    EVENTS    OP 

APRIL  13 — 20,  1653:  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the 

RUMP  and  of  the  council  OF  STATE. 

Habdly   had    the   Fourth   Council  of  State  assumed  office 
when  news  was  received  (Dec.  8,  1651)  of  the  death  of  Ireton. 


DEATH  OF   IRETON:    BANISHMENT   OF   LILBURNE.     857 

He  bftd  died  at  Limerick,  Nov.  27,  of  some  violent  illness, 
called  plague^  caught  by  exposure  and  fatigue  during  the 
si^pe  of  that  town.  The  loss  of  so  eminent  a  Bepublican,  at 
the  age  of  only  forty-one,  was  widely  regretted,  and  is  said  to 
have  "struck  a  great  sadness  into  Cromwell."  Orders  were 
iasned  for  bringing  his  body  to  London  for  honourable  funeral ; 
and  handsome  provision  was  at  once  enacted  for  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Bridget  Ireton,  Cromwell's  eldest  daughter.^ 

Another  incident  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  the 
reappearance  of  John  Lilburne  in  a  new  variety  of  his  old 
character.  Since  we  last  saw  him,  in  the  winter  of  1649-50, 
he  had  been  comparatively  silent,  having  found  the  existing 
government  too  strongs  and  having  also  been  somewhat 
pacified  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  good-naturedly  procured  by 
Cromwell  and  Henry  Marten,  securing  him  the  arrears  claimed 
from  the  State  on  old  grounds.  A  family  grievance,  however, 
had  given  him  more  private  scope  for  activity.  An  uncle  of 
hia,  G^rg^  Lilburne,  had  been  ejected  in  1649,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Sequestrators  for  the  County  of  Durham,  from  a 
valoable  mining  property  in  that  county  which  he  had  acquired 
in  1647  by  some  transaction  in  Delinquents'  Estates;  and, 
when  the  business  was  appealed  to  the  Haberdashers'  Hall 
Committee  in  London,  the  judgment  there,  given  in  1651, 
was  atill  adverse.  Lilburne's  old  enemy  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig 
having  been  chairman  of  the  Durham  Committee^  the  judg- 
ment was  attributed  by  the  Lilbumes  to  his  malice  ;  and  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Just  Reproof  to  llaherdmher^  Ilally  pub- 
lished by  Lilburne  in  his  uncle's  behalf,  July  1651,  there  was 
the  most  virulent  defamation  both  of  Hasilrig  and  of  the 
London  Committee.  "  Unjust  and  unworthy  men,"  they  were 
called,  *'  fit  to  be  spewed  out  of  all  human  society,  and  deserv- 
ing worse  than  to  be  hanged."  No  notice  was  taken  of  this 
libel  or  of  one  or  two  others  that  followed ;  but  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  1651,  Parliament  was  roused  to  action  by  a 
petition  presented  to  itself.  This  Petition  was  nominally  by 
a  Josiah  Primate,  leather-seller,  who  came  forward  as  the 

1  Ladlow,  282—283 ;  Whitlocke,  Dec.  8, 1651 ;  Council  of  SUte  Order  Book,  same 
day ;  Commona  Joomala,  Dec.  9  and  18. 
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person  principally  interested  in  the  Durham  property ;  but 
Lilbome  was  the  real   promoter,   and  he  had  distributed 
printed  copies  of  the  Petition  freely  about  London.     It  accused 
Hasilrig  of  violence  and  fraud,  and  the  Haberdashers'  Hall 
Committee  of  fraudulent  collusion  with  him.     A  committee  of 
investigation  was  at  oncp  appointed ;  Primate,  Lilbume,  and 
other  witnesses,   with  relative   documents,   were   examined: 
and  on  the  15th  of  January  1651-2  the  case  was  ripe  for  the 
decision  of  the  House.     They  declared  the  Petition  "false, 
malicious,  and  scandalous,"  and  the  printing  and  dispersing 
of  it  "a  high  breach   of  Privilege  of  Parliament";   they 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hang^man ;  and 
they  resolved  that  Primate  should  pay  a  fine  of  .^000  to  the 
State,  ^2000  to  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig,  and  ^500  to  each  of 
the  four  members  of  the  Haberdashers'  Hall  Committee  that 
had  been  chiefly  libelled,  and  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet 
till  the  fines  should  be  paid,  and  that  Lilbume  should  pay  the 
like  fines,  and  be  banished  moreover  out  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  prohibition  of  return  under  the  pain  of  death.     The 
sentences  were  pronounced  by  the  House  on  the  20th,  Pri- 
mate receiving  his  meekly,  but  Lilburne,  as  usual,  obstinately 
refusing  to  kneel  at  the  bar ;  and  on  the  30th  Lilbume's 
banishment  for  life  was  confirmed  by  a  formal  Act.    Both  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence  on  Lilburne,  and  the  boldness  of  the 
House  in  acting  as  the  judicial  tribunal  in  his  case,  have  been 
severely  censured  by  modern  constitutionalists.     In  fact,  how- 
ever, Lilburne's  ofience,  though  in  appearance  only  a  defSuna- 
tion  of  individuals,  was  essentially  a  defamation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    He  had  given  the  government  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  the  most  turbulent  blockhead  of  an  honest  and 
popular  kind  living  in  that  generation ;  and  the  government 
had  used  it.      The  fines  were  but  ostensible  parts  of  the 
sentences.     Primate's  tine  to  the   State  was  remitted,  and 
Primate  himself  released  from  the  Fleet,  within  three  months 
(April  7,  1652);  by  which  time  Lilbume,  his  fines  unpaid, 
was  walking  disconsolately  somewhere  on  the  continent,  in- 
capable of  farther  mischief.     Just  when  England  lost  one  of 
her  celebrities  in  this  way,  she  recovered  another.     On  the 
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27th  of  November,  1651,  Parliament  had  pardoned  the  poet 
Waller  for  his  old  treason  of  Nov.  1644,  and  given  him  leave 
to  retam  from  his  exile.^ 

Ireton's  death  and  the  banishment  of  John  Lilbume  being 
Tecollected  as  isolated  events  of  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
otherwise  through  that  year,  and  as  far  as  to  April  1653, 
flows  on  steadily  in  the  channel  cleared  for  it  by  the  Battle 
of  Worcester.    Charles  II.  and  his  cause  had  been  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  British  Islands,  as  it  might  seem,  for  ever ; 
and  the  government,  with  a  consciousness  of  stability  which  it 
liad  never  before  possessed,  could  proceed  at  leisure  to  what- 
ever farther  work  lay  before  it.     Still,  as  before,  it  is  in  the 
Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State  that  we  see  the  govern- 
ment lodged;    and  still,  as  before,  the  Parliament  is  that 
curioos  historical   anomaly  called   The  Rnmpy  consisting   of 
the  snrviving  or  persevering  shred  of  what  had  once  been 
a  large  representative  assembly.    On  such  an  extreme  occasion 
as  the  annual  ballot  for  a  new  Council  of  State,  as  we  .have 
seen,  as  many  as  120  or  125  persons  could  show  themselves  in 
the  HoQse ;  but  practically,  during  the  seventeen  months  on 
which  we  have  now  entered,  the  attendance,  as  proved  by  the 
recorded  divisions,  ranged  from  thirty-six  to  ninty-seven^  rising 
more  frequently  to  seventy  or  eighty  in  the  course  of  1652 
than  in  the  three  preceding  years,  though  often  dwindling 
again  to  fifty  or  lower.     Between  this  anomalous  Parliament 
and  its  Council  of  State,  each  body  maintaining  within  itself 
the  customary  sub-agency  of  committees,  all  business  passed 
and  repassed  as  before.     Not  the  less,  all  through  the  seven- 
teen months,  are  we  aware  of  a  certain  personal  presence  and 
influence  at  the  back  of  both  Parliament  and  Council,  and 
felt  nneasily  by  both  of  them.     No  longer  away  in  Ireland  or 
in  Scotland,  but  back  permanently  in  London,  with  all  his 
battles  fought  and  his  mind  free  for  state-affairs,  "The  Lord- 
General,"  as  he  was  called,  was  an  authority  by  himself.     As 
he  walked  about  Whitehall  or  in  the  Park,  sometimes  still  in 

1  Commons  JournaU  of  thu  dateH  given;  aud  Godwin*8  Comnionwculih,  III.  3(i3 
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the  military  dreGs  which  befitted  his  title,  but  oftener  now  a 
portly  civilian  figure,  in  a  plain  black  suit  and  grey  worsted 
stockings,  all  heads  were  turned  to  look  at  him  ;  when  he  did 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  or  at  the  Council  Board  there  was 
a  flutter  of  deference  in  receiving  him  and  in  listening  to 
him ;  and,  when  he  was  absent,  it  was  still  as  if  he  had  been 
present.  He  was  always  named  on  every  important  Com- 
mittee; and  very  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  was  referred 
expressly  to  his  judgment.  Still,  in  a  manner,  he  stood  aloof. 
He  was  Lord  General  Cromwell,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  vast  independent  power 
overshadowing  and  observing  the  government,  rather  than 
strictly  contained  by  it.  His  observations  were  in  time  to 
end  in  violent  interference;  meanwhile  in  all  the  main  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commonwealth  from  Dec.  1651  to  April 
1653  Cromwell  and  the  government  go  heartily  together.^ 

First  may  be  mentioned  the  measures  taken  for  the  in- 
corporation of  Scotland  with  the  Commonwealth. 

Fiye  of  the  eight  Commissioners  appointed  for  this  bosinesB, 
Oct.  23,  1651,  viz.  St.  John,  Vane,  Colonel  Fenwick^  Mr. 
Salway,  and  Alderman  Tichboume,  had  only  been  waiting  for 
their  Instructions,  that  they  might  set  out  for  Scotland  and 
join  Generals  Monk,  Lambert,  and  Dean,  who  were  there 
already  preparing  the  ground.  The  Instructions,  having 
been  carefully  debated,  were  finally  agreed  to  on  the  11th  of 
December,  when  they  were  handed  to  the  Commissioners  with 
the  strictest  precautions  for  secrecy.  In  January  1651-2, 
accordingly,  all  the  eight  Commissioners  were  in  Scotland. 
Through  that  month  and  the  whole  of  February  they  were 
busy  in  various  ways,  both  public  and  private ;  but  the 
climax  of  their  proceedings  was  on  the  23rd  of  Febmaiy, 
when  they  held  at  Dalkeith  a  kind  of  Parliament  of  Scots- 
men that  had  been  summoned  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of 
Conunissioners  from  all  the  Scottish  shires  and  boroughs 
that  cared  to  be  represented.  To  this  assembly  of  represen- 
tative Scotchmen  they  submitted  what  was  called  2%^  Tender, 

1  Commons  Jounials  from  Dec.  1651      And  mentionB  of  Cromwell ;  Goandl  of 
to  Ai>i  11  1653^  for  records  of  divisions      State  Order  Books  for  same  period. 
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i.  e.  the  oflTer  of  the  English  Parliament  to  incorporate  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  into  one  Commonwealth.^ 

It  was  a  hard  question  for  Scotland.  That  the  ancient 
little  land  should  assent  to  the  extinction  of  her  nationality 
was  a  thought  from  which  thousands  recoiled.  The  clergy 
especially  were  loud  in  their  resistance.  That  body,  however, 
was  so  racked  at  this  time  by  dissensions  within  itself  that 
the  resistance  took  different  forms.  The  dispute  between  the 
Besolutioners  and  the  Protesters  or  Remonstrants  had  been 
raging  more  fiercely  than  ever  since  the  battle  of  Worcester ; 
and  in  meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  in  such 
larger  clerical  conclaves  as  Monk  and  Lambert  had  recently 
permitted,  the  prospect  of  an  incorporation  with  England 
bad  been  discussed,  in  connexion  with  that  dispute,  till  both 
parties  had  split  themselves  farther  in  their  very  attempts  to 
nnite  patriotically.  The  more  Royalist  section  of  the  Resolu- 
tioners  still  boldly  prayed  for  Charles  II.  in  their  pulpits,  and 
opposed  incorporation  with  England  as  a  treachery  at  once  to 
him,  to  monarchical  government,  and  to  the  Covenant  and 
Scottish  Presbytery.  Others  there  were  who,  with  less  affec- 
tion for  Charles  II.  or  the  Stuart  dynasty,  stood  out  at  least 
for  monarchical  Government  and  Presbytery,  as  essential  for 
Scotland,  and  therefore  could  not  but  oppose  incorporation 
with  a  Republic  governed  by  Independents  and  Sectaries. 
Beyond  these  there  was  a  third  party^  including  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  Protesters^  willing  enough  to  repudiate 
monarchy  altogether,  as  they  had  already  repudiated  Charles  II. 
personally,  but  anxious,  if  possible,  to  conserve  the  separate 
Scottish  nationality,  with  pure  and  absolute  Presbytery,  and 
proposing  therefore  to  obtain,  through  Cromwell,  the  consent 
of  the  English  Commonwealth  to  the  erection  of  Scotland  into 
a  distinct  and  self-governed,  though  allied.  Republic.  This 
last  clerical  party,  it  is  evident,  was  the  most  manageable  by 
the  English,  and  the  likeliest  to  yield.  And  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  give  neither  them,  nor  the  monarchists  among 
the  clergy,   any  option.      Popular   opinion   in  Scotland,  no 

*  Commomj  Journals  of  dates,  and  Life  of  Kobert  Blair  (Wodrow  Society),  pp. 
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longer  under  the  control   of  the  clergy,  had  declared  itsel 
pretty  largely  in  favour  of  a  union  with  the  English.     The 
was  the  strong  argument  of  necessity.     The  English,  thouglim 
one  might  call  them  derisively  "  the  usurping  brethren,"  haic3. 
certainly  conquered  Scotland ;  they  had  Scotland  completelj^ 
at  their  mercy ;  why  contend  against  the  inevitable  ?  More — 
over,  the  experience  which  the  Scots  had  now  for  some  tim^ 
had  of  English  rule  had  greatly  abated  prejudices.      Never 
had  Edinburgh  and  Leith  been  so  well  cleansed  and  lighted^ 
or  so  well  policed  generally,  as  since  they  had  been  garrisoned 
by  Cromwell's  soldiers ;    and  the  inhabitants  of  both  towDs 
were  obliged  to  confess  that,  since  the  Town-Councils  of  both 
had  been  in  abeyance,  and  all  petitions  and  complaints  had 
been  addressed  to  the   English    military   governors,   these 
functionaries  had  "proceeded  more  equitably  and  conscien- 
tiously in  justice  nor  our  awn   Scottish  magistrates."     It 
was  the  same  all  over  the  country.    The  case  of  Sir  Alexander 
Irvine  of  Drum  in  Aberdeenshire  is  a  typical  one.     He  was 
a  Royalist  of  the  Royalists,  had  been  an  indomitable  Scottish 
Prelatist  all  through  the  reign  of  the  Covenant,  and  latterly 
had  adhered  to  Montrose  ;  he  had  suffered  fines  and  damages 
past  reckoning  for  his  obstinate  Malignancy :   there  was  no 
man  in  Scotland  whose  antecedents  gave  him  less  reason  to 
expect  favour  from  the  English  invaders.     Yet,  at  this  very 
moment  (Jan.  1651-2),  what  had  the  Laird  of  Drum  done? 
In  the  agony  of  a  new  quarrel  with  the  kirk-authorities  of 
his  neighbourhood,  as  represented  in  the  Presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen, and  threatened  by  those  authorities  with  fresh  penalties 
and  persecution,   he   had   challenged   their  jurisdiction,  and 
appealed  for  protection,  first  to  Colonel  Overton,  the  English 
commander  of  the  district,  and  then  to  General  Monk  himself. 
The  case  was  to  last  for  some  months,  the  Aberdeen  Presbytery 
inflicting  or    threatening   excommunication,   but   the   Laird 
holding  his  ground  bravely,  and   not   only  assured  of  the 
protection  he  had  demanded  for  himself,  but  with  the  satis- 
faction also  of  having  drawn  from  Monk  a  public  order,  pro- 
claimed at  Aberdeen,  forbidding  kirk-officers  to  impose  any 
oath  or  covenant  upon  any  ^>er8on  without  the  sanction  of  the 
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Commonwealth,  and  so  in  fact ''  relieving  those  who  were 
oppressed  in  their  consciences  by  the  Presbyteries."  Little 
wonder  that  the  old  Royalists  throughout  Scotland^  despair- 
ing now  utterly  of  Charles  II.,  and  having  to  choose  between 
a  Scotland  to  be  governed  as  heretofore  by  native  Presbytery 
and  a  Scotland  to  be  fused  into  England,  preferred  the  latter 
as  the  less  evil.  Accordingly,  it  was  the  cry  of  the  anti- 
Unionists  that  among  the  chief  favourers  of  the  Union  were 
the  old  Malignants.  At  the  other  extreme,  however,  also 
reconciled  to  the  Union  by  the  welcome  prospect  of  relief  from 
Presbyterian  oppression,  were  the  now  pretty  numerous 
Scottish  sectaries  and  democrats.  •  Baptists,  Antinomians, 
Seekers,  even  Anti-Trinitarians,  and  Anti-Sabbatarians,  had 
multiplied  in  the  South  of  Scotland  round  about  the  English 
military  stations ;  congregations  of  Independents  were  strug- 
gling into  existence  in  the  North ;  there  were  many  Scots  who 
now  repudiated  the  Covenant,  and  had  become  zealots  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  theological  and  political  progress. 
All  in  all,  though  not  without  a  wrench  to  the  old  Scottish 
national  sentiment,  and  not  without  some  rueful  quotation 
of  the  saying  of  Mr.  Blair,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  "As 
for  the  embodying  of  Scotland  with  England,  it  will  be  as 
when  the  poor  bird  is  embodied  into  the  hawk  that  hath 
eaten  it  up,"  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  laity  was 
ready  to  acquiesce.  The  notion  of  the  erection  of  Scotland 
into  a  separate  and  allied  little  Republic  had  obtained  so  little 
bearing,  that  Johnston  of  Warriston,  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie, 
and  others,  who  had  favoured  that  notion,  had  to  join  practi- 
cally with  the  Unionists.^ 

The  result  of  the  conference  at  Dalkeith  was  that  on 
March  16,  1651-2,  two  of  the  Commissioners,  Vane  and 
Fenwick,  were  back  in  London  with  a  very  satisfactory 
report  to  Parliament.  Twenty  out  of  the  thirty-two  shires 
of  Scotland  had  assented  generally,  through  their  Depu- 
ties, to  the  incorporating  Union;  about  thirty-five  burghs, 

1  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  pp.  289— 294  ;  ticus,  No.  86  (Jan.  22-29,  1851-2)  ; 
fiaiUie*t  Lettera,  III.  173  et  8c<i. ;  Whit-  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scot* 
locke.  III.  3S5  et  seq. ;  Mercurius  Poli-      laud,  II.  209—213. 
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including  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Stirling,  Perth,  Ar- 
broath, Montrose,  Lanark,  Burntisland,  and  Cupar,  had  like- 
wise assented  ;  and  the  only  distinct  dissent  reported  was  from 
the  city  of  Glasgow.^      With  thanks  to  the  Commissionen 
for  their  success,  the  House  then  proceeded  with  the  busi* 
ness  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  State ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1652,  several  additional  assents  having  mean- 
while been  received  from  Scotland,  with  that  of  Glasgow  at 
last,  an  "Act  for  the   incorporating  of  Scotland  into  one 
Commonwealth  and  Free  State  with  England,  and  for  abolish- 
ing the  Kingly  office   in  Scotland,"   passed   the   first  and 
second  readings.^      Details   had  yet    to  be  settled  and  the 
Incorporation  formally  consummated ;  but  from  that  moment 
it  was  declared  and  virtually  complete." 

An  important  step  had  already  been  taken  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  four  English  lawyers  —  Messrs.  Andrew  Owen, 
George  Smith,  John  Marsh,  and  Edward  Moseley — to  go  into 
Scotland,  as  resident  Judges  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
aid  the  Commissioners  in  reorganizing  the  Scottish  judicial 
and  administrative  system.  Their  arrival,  by  all  acoomitSy 
began  a  new  era  in  Scottish  experience.  "The  English 
"  Judges  here  have  sat  now  these  twelve  days  for  the  adminis- 
"  tration  of  justice,"  writes  the  Edinburgh  correspondent  of 
the  Mercuriiis  Politicns  of  June  10-17:  "justice  was  wont  to 
"  be  oi)en  and  free  for  none  formerly  but  great  men,  but  now 
"it  flows  equally  to  all;  which  will  in  a  short  time  make 
"  them  sensible  from  what  bondage  they  are  delivered."  The 
Scottish  lawyers,  he  goes  on  to  say,  had  all,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four,  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Tender  of  Union, 
and  therefore  stood  incapable  of  pleading  before  the  new 
Judges ;  whose  difficulties  were  farther  increased  by  the  per- 
severance of  the  clergy  in  "  preaching  damnation  ^'  to  all  who 
accepted  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  a  good  beginning  had 
been  made ;  and,  most  of  the  English  Commissioners,  Lambert 
and  Monk  included,  having  returned  to  London,  it  was  felt 

^  Commons  Journals  of  March  16,  the  twelve  shires  that  had  made  no  ap- 

1651 — 2  ;  where,  however,  the  names  of  pearance  most  dropped  in  afterwards, 
the   Scottish    shires   and    burghs    are  ^  Commons  Journals  of  date  gnren, 

shockingly  jumbled  and  misspelt.    Of  and  also  of  March  26, 1652. 
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that  Scotland  might  be  lefl  safely  enough  meanwhile  to  the 
civil  administration  of  the  new  Judges  and  their  assistants, 
and  to  the  military  control  of  the  English  army  of  occupation, 
with  M%jor-6eneral  Dean  for  its  chief.     For  the  Judges  and 
their  assistants  there  was  to  be  a  circuit  through  the  country, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  courts^  but  also  for  the 
visitation  of  the  Universities.     For  the  army  there  was  now 
little  or  nothing  to  do.     The  last  relics  of  the  old  Scottish 
mrmy  under  Lord  Balcarras  had  capitulated  to  Colonel  Lilburne 
at  Elgin  in  Dec.  1651;   Dumbarton  Castle,  Brodick  Castle, 
Bass  Island,  and  Dunnottar  Castle,  had  surrendered  since.    All 
that  was  now  necessary  was  a  somewhat  troublesome  raid 
by  Dean  and  Overton  into  the  Western  Highlands  (July 
1652),  with  a  view  of  intimidating  hostile  elements  there  and 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Tender,  and  also,  if  possible, 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Marquis  of  Argyle. 
That  nobleman  had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind,  but 
had  been  "  shuffling  and  cutting,"  the  contemporary  newsmen 
said,  between  the  Unionists  and  the  Anti-Unionists,  now  cor- 
responding with  the  English  and  holding  them  "  in  suspense 
with  overtures,^'  and  again  studying  subtle  possibilities  of  a 
contrary  kind  among  his  Celtic  vassals  and  the  Presbyterian 
clergy.     That  also   was   to    have    an    end.     The   Marquis, 
Biirprised  by  Dean  at  last,  had  to  mako  his  peace  with  the 
mling  powers.     And  so,  twenty-one  Scottish  Commissioners 
(fourteen  for  the  shires  and  seven  for  the  burghs)  having 
been  elected  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  and  having  gone  to 
London  by  appointment,  there  to  prosecute  at  more  leisure 
the  rest  of   the  business   of   the   Incorporation,   with   the 
qoestion  of  the  proportion  of  representatives  to  be  accorded  to 
Scotland  in  the  future  Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
little  land  itself  lay  in  compulsory  repose.     An  English  army 
of  7000  or  8000  men,  judiciously  distributed  between  the 
Borders  and  the  Orkneys,  with  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Ayr,  and 
Inverness  as  their  chief  stations,  had  superseded   the   old 
Scottish  sovereignty.     Even  the  B/Ccords  of  the  country  had 
been   carried   away,  in   great   part,  to  England.     Only  the 
supreme  symbols  of  the  old  nationality  had  escaped  capture. 
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The  Regalia  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  sword  of  State,  had  been  deposited  for  safety  in  Don- 
nottar  Castle,  a  strong  sea-washed  rock-fortress  on  the  Eastern 
coast,  and  actually  the  last  place  that  had  sarrendered  to  the 
English  (May  1652).     They  were  then  sought  for  in  Yain. 
During  the  siege  they  had  been  removed,  by  a  clever  stratagem 
of  Mrs.  Christian  Grainger,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kinneff, 
in  connivance  with  Mrs.  Ogilvie  of  Barra^  wife  of  the  governor 
of  the  Castle.     Only  four  persons  knew  what  had  become  of 
them.     It  was  given  out  that  they  had  been  conveyed  to 
Charles  II.  abroad ;  but  actually  they  were  lying,  in  rongh 
linen  wrappages^  in  a  hole  under  the  boards  of  the  pulpit  of 
Kinneff  church,  where  every   Sunday  Mr.  Grainger  gtood 
up  over  them,  praying  fervently,  as  most  of  his  brethren  did, 
for  the  exiled  king.^ 

Our  glance  at  Ireland  may  be  equally  brief.  After  Ireton's 
death,  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  for  the  Commonwealth 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Ludlow,  assisted  by  Lord  Broghill^ 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  Commissary  General  Reynolds,  Sir  HardresB 
Waller,  and  others.  On  the  80th  of  January,  1651-2,  how- 
ever. Parliament  appointed  Lambert  to  succeed  Ireton  in  his 
office,  i.  e.  in  that  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  under  Cromwell^s 
Lord- Lieutenancy.  Cromwell,  who  had  really  made  the  ap- 
pointment, was  required  to  give  Lambert  the  necessary 
powers;  and  letters  were  sent  to  Scotland,  where  Lambert 
then  was,  recalling  him  to  London.  He  had  returned,  and 
had  made  his  preparations  for  going  to  Ireland,  when  a  diffi- 
culty occurred,  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  which  there  are 
various  legends.  Lambert's  wife,  says  the  popular  story, 
meeting  Ireton's  young  widow  (Cromwell's  daughter)  dressed 
in  her  mourning  in  St.  James's  Park,  offended  her  by  claiming 
precedence,  on  the  ground  that  an  actual  Lady-Deputy  is 
superior  to  an  ex-Lady-Deputy;  Lieutenant-General  Fleet- 
wood, then  a  widower  and  also  in  mourning,  chanced  to  be 

J  Merc.  Pol.,  No.  100,  and  No.  106 :  301 ;  Whitlocke.  Til.  428,  448,  451,  et 
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present,  and  showed  great  sympathy  with  the  widow  in  her 
distress;  and  Cromwell,  perceiving  the  state  of  matters, 
managed  accordingly.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  Lambert  had 
accepted  the  office  on  the  understanding  ^that  it  was  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Lord-Deputyship  as  in  Ireton'*s  time,  but 
that,  objections  having  been  made  in  Parliament  to  a  renewal 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  as  incongruous  with  Republican 
institutions,  and  a  majority  of  thirty-nine  to  thirty-seven 
having  voted  that  it  should  not  be  renewed  (May  19),  and 
the  Lord-Deputyship  necessarily  ceasing  with  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy.  Lambert  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  accept 
the  diminished  dignity  which  was  then  all  he  could  have: 
viz.  the  Commandership-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  by 
commission  from  Lord  General  Cromwell,  with  one  of  the 
Commissionerships  for  Irish  civil  affairs  besides.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  resigned,  in  no  good  humour  with  Parliament,  but 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Cromwell's  conduct,  and  that  on  the 
9th  of  July,  on  the  recommendation  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Council  of  State,  Parliament  appointed  Fleetwood  to  the  post 
which  Lambert  had  declined.  In  August  Fleetwood  went 
over  to  Ireland,  having  previously  married  Ireton's  widow, 
and  so  become  Cromwell's  son-in-law  as  well  as  his  military 
depaty. 

When  he  arrived,  the  last  relics  of  the  long  and  bloody  war 
bad  been  extinguished,  and  he  had  merely  to  cooperate  with 
Ludlow  and  the  other  Civil  Commisioners  in  the  multifarious 
business  already  g^ing  on  under  the  vague  name  of  A  Settle- 
ment of  Ireland.  What  that  included  may  be  gathered  from 
an  abridged  note  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1652.  On  that  day  the  House,  having  under  their 
consideration  the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  a 
petition  which  had  been  sent  in  by  the  Adventurers  in  Irish 
lands — i.  e.  by  those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  loans  for  the 
Irish  war  in  ihe  faith  of  repayment  out  of  the  millions  of 
Irish  acres  that  were  to  be  confiscated — passed  the  following 
Besolutions :  *'  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  State  to 
*'  consider  of  the  propositions  of  the  Adventurers  for  Ireland 
"  and  of  the  Act  for  their  security,  and  prepare  something  for 
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"  the  judgment  of  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the  affion 
"  of  Ireland '' ;  "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  State, 
"  and  they  be  empowered,  to  give  way  to  the  transporting  out 
"  of  Ireland  into  foreign  parts  such  of  the  Irish  as  they  shall 
"  think  fit,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth  " ;  also^ 
"  That  they  do  make  provision  for  the  transporting  of  persons 
<<  from  one  part  of  the  nation  to  another,  as  shall  be  most  for 
"the  benefit  and  advantage  of  this  Commonwealth";  finally, 
"  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  State  to  consider  how 
"  the  soldiers  that  have  been  or  shall  be  disbanded  in  Ireland, 
"  and  those  officers  there  for  whom  there  hath  no  piovidoiL 
"  been  made  here,  may  have  reasonable  satisfisu^tion  given  to 
"  them  in  Ireland  for  their  service."    Out  of  these  references 
to  the  Council  of  State  and  farther  discussions  in  Parliament 
there  emerged  two  great  measures.     The  first,  which  became 
law  Aug.  12,  was  entitled  "An   Act  for  the   Settling  of 
Ireland,"  but  might  rather  have  been  named  "An  Act  for 
proportioning  the  penalties  of  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  the  Irish  Rebellion  and  for  rating  the  confiscation  of  their 
lands."     About  a  hundred  named   persons,  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond   first,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and  other  Irish 
Peers  following,  were  totally  excepted  from  pardon,  as  were 
also  all  who  should  be  found  to  have  been  directly  implicated 
in  the  original  Massacre  of  1643.     The  lands  of  all  persons  in 
this  double  category  were,  of  course,  totally  forfeited.     Next 
came  all  who  had  served  as  officers  in  the  Catholic  armies, 
with  others  of  about  coequal  guilt.     They  were  to  be  mulcted 
of  two-thirds  of  their  estates,  and  the  officers  at  least  to  be 
transported  into  foreign  parts.    Lastly,  all  Catholics  of  means, 
except  those  who  had  merited  special  favour,  were  to  forfeit 
one  third  of  their  estates,  only  such  as  had  no  means,  or 
means  not  worth  taking  into  account,  to  be  freely  forgiven. 
How  was  the  enormous  amount  of  Irish  property  so  confis- 
cated to  be  applied  and  distributed  ?     That  was  the  subject  of 
another  great  Bill,  introduced  Aug.  5, 1662,  under  the  title  of 
"An  Act  for  the  speedy  and  eflRectual  Satisfaction  of  the  Adven- 
turers for  Lands  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiery, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  Protestants  to  plant  and  inhabit 
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in  Ireland."    For  the  two  first-named  objects^  namely  the 
satis&ction  of  the  State-creditors  in  the  Irish  loan  and  the 
recompense  of  the  English  soldiery  in  Ireland,  there  were  to 
be  set  apart,  in  equal  portions,  all  the  forfeited  lands  in  three 
specified  counties  in  Munster,  four  in  Lcinster,  and  three  in 
Ulster;   and  all  the  rest  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  same 
three  provinces  were  to  be  applied  (1)  in  making  good  any 
deficiency  that  might  remain  for  those  purposes,  (2)  in  dis- 
charging other  Irish  debts  of  whatever  kind^  and  (3)  as  a 
residue,  part  of  which  was  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
Parliament^  while  the  rest  was  to  be  used  for  such  public 
objects  as  road-making,  bridge-making,  and  the  setting  up 
of  schools,  churches,  and  manufactures,  or  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  approved  Protestant  settlers  from  England  or  Scotland. 
The  intention  evidently  was  to  Protestantise,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, those  three  Provinces  of  Ireland ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
was  farther  provided  that  the  fourth  Province,  Connaught, 
should  be  reserved  as  the  specially  Catholic  region,  to  which, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Catholic  families   might  be  removed  from  the  other  three 
Provinces,  receiving  equivalents  in  lands  there  for  the  lands 
they  had  quitted.     A  measure  so  tremendous  and  complex 
could  not  be  passed  on  a  sudden ;  and,  accordingly,  though 
introduced  in  August  1652,  and  read  the  second  time  on  the 
6th  of  that  month,  it  was  still  in  debate  in  April  1653, 

Nevertheless,  the  Council  of  State,  and  Fleetwood  and 
the  other  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  were  already,  with  the 
powers  they  had,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  measure.  Ireland, 
braised  and  crushed,  all  her  Catholic  chiefs  and  men  of  mili- 
tary rank  expatriated,  and  the  work  of  the  hangman  over 
save  for  such  unpardonable  wretches  of  the  original  Massacre 
as  might  still  be  hunted  out,  lay  at  last  in  profound  peace. 
No  less  than  Scotland,  she  was  now  beginning,  it  seemed, 
a  new  era  of  her  history.  But  in  what  different  conditions ! 
The  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  stubborn  as  it  was,  had 
guarantees  of  toleration  in  all  points  except  those  in  which  it 
was  itself  intolerant ;  and  it  might  be  expected  at  last  to  melt 
into  a  general  Protestantism  of  Great  Britain,  comprising 
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many  varieties.  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  wa«  ove^ 
whelmingly  Roman  Catholic.  Could  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
licism of  Ireland  be  ever  possibly  packed  up  in  Connaugfat; 
and,  whether  it  could,  or  whether  it  mast  r<^nain  also  to  some 
extent  permeating  the  other  three  Provinces,  what  were  to  be 
its  rights  ?  The  ultimate  Protestantising  of  Ireland,  we  have 
said,  was  certainly  the  great  aim  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
its  chief  hope  through  all  its  proceedings  connected  with  the 
settlement.  Towards  this  much  might  be  done  by  fresh 
plantations  of  English  and  Scottish  Pmtestants  in  ihe  (oft- 
feited  lands ;  but  that  propangandism  among  the  native 
Irish  was  not  to  be  neglected  appears  from  the  following 
minute  of  the  Council  of  State,  July  29,  1652,  just  after 
Fleetwood  had  been  appointed  to  the  Command-in-chief  in 
Ireland  : — "  That  Mr.  Sidrach  Simpson,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr. 
"  Caryl,  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Lockyer,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Thomas 
"  Goodwin,  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr.  Peters,  be  desired  to  meet 
"  on  Tuesday  next,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
"  the  Lord  General's  [Cromwell's]  house,  at  the  Cockpit,  with 
"  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood,  Colonel  Hewson,  and  some 
"  other  officers  of  Ireland,  to  confer  and  advise  with  them 
"  about  providing  some  able  and  godly  persons  to  go  into 
"  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Such  persons  did  after- 
wards go  to  Ireland  in  Fleetwood's  train.  But  how  about 
the  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  for  such  of  the 
Irish  as  would  not  be  converted?  That  question  had  been 
discussed  in  Parliament  on  the  Ist  of  June,  with  very  inter- 
esting results.  By  a  bare  majority  of  thirty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  it  was  carried  that  the  Commissioners  for  Ireland  should 
declare  "  That  it  is  their  intention,  and  the  intention  of  their 
"  ministers,  not  to  compel  any  of  the  Recusants  in  this  nation 
"  [Ireland]  to  their  worship  or  divine  service  contrary  to  their 
"  conscience."  Vane  and  Henry  Marten  were  the  tellers  for 
the  majority  in  this  vote,  while  Skippon  and  Sir  William 
Masham  were  tellers  for  the  Noes;  and  it  shows  what  a 
relapse  there  had  been  on  the  Toleration  question,  at  least  at 
regarded  Ireland,  that  the  Tolcrationiste  of  the  House  were 
obliged  to   let  this  Proviso  be  added  without  a  division : 
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"  Provided  tliat  this  doth  not  extend  to  the  allowance  of  the 
"  exercise  of  the  Popish  Religion  in  Ireliuid,  nor  to  give  any 
**  colour  or  countenance  thereunto,  nor  to  the  least  toleration 
"  thereof."  In  other  words,  the  Catholic  Irish  were  not  to  be 
oompelled  to  profess  themselves  Protestants,  but  the  public 
exercise  of  their  own  Religion  was  not  to  be  allowed  by  the 
State.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  rule  could  work. 
Ptobably  it  was  only  a  sturdy  theoretical  assertion  of  the 
Proieatantism  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  intended  to  be  en* 
forced  to  the  letter,  but  to  be  relaxed  in  the  administration, 
especially  when  the  Irish  Catholics  should  be  all  cooped  up  in 
Connaught.^ 

Of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  through 
1652  and  part  of  1658  by  far  the  most  important  were  those 
with  the  Dutch  Republic.  On  the  19th  of  December^  1651, 
there  had  been  a  most  ceremonious  reception  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  three  ambassadors  that  had  been  sent  by  "  the 
High  and  Mighty  Lords^  the  States-Oe^er^  of  the  United 
Provinces,"  to  remonstrate  against  St.  John^s  recent  Naviga- 
tion Act,  and  to  resume,  if  possible,  the  treaty  between  the 
two  nations  which  had  been  so  unfortunately  broken  off  at  the 
Hague  in  the  preceding  June.  The  three  ambassadors  were 
JjiooBUS  Catz,  late  Pensionary  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Gebasd  Schaep,  already  so  well  known  and  so  popular  in 
England,  and  Paulus  Vande  Pebke,  Pensionary  of  Middle- 
borg.  They  came  with  every  desire  to  conciliate.  The 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth,  however,  could  not  forget  the 
ooolness  with  which,  only  a  few  months  before^  the  States- 
General  had  declined  the  still  larger  proposals  of  alliance 
made  to  them,  and  could  not  but  attribute  the  change  of 
Dutch  policy  to  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  after  Wor- 
cester was  a  &r  more  formidable  thing  in  the  calculations  of 
the  general  world  than  the  Commonwealth  before  Worcester. 
Accordingly,  though  the  ambassadors  were  encircled  with  the 
most  studied  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  entertained  at 
dinner  again  and  again,  there  was  no  hurry  to  close  with 

1  OommoDS  Journals  of  dates  given      State,  Jnly  29, 1652 ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs, 
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them,  and  it  was  lefl  to  the  Coancil  of  State  to  consider  their 
papers  and  proposals  in  detail. 

Meanwhile  in  both  countries  there  were  irritations  that 
imperilled  the  result.  Besides  passing  the  Navigation  Act, 
the  English  Government  had  issued  letters  of  marque  to 
various  merchants ;  the  Dutch  had  adopted  measures  of  re- 
prisal ;  captured  Dutch  vessels  and  property  had  been  brought 
into  English  ports;  wherever  in  the  seas  the  English  and 
Dutch  flags  met,  there  was  fighting,  sailorly  bullying  in  both 
languages^  or  at  least  sulky  humour  and  international  ran- 
cour. Matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  sea-faring 
parts  of  the  populace  in  both  countries  were  ang^  at  their 
governments  for  negotiating  at  all,  and  eager  for  a  war. 
Were  not  the  Dutch  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world,  and 
able  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas  in  a  months  and  em- 
bargo  their  whole  Island  ?  To  such  patriotic  swaggering  in 
the  Dutch  ports  there  was  ample  retort  along  the  Thames, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  coasts  of  England.  Did  the  Dutch 
lubbers  imagine  that  England  was  still  under  a  King  James 
or  a  King  Charles  ?  Let  there  be  but  one  or  two  good  fights 
with  the  best  Dutchmen  afloat,  and  it  would  be  seen  whether 
the  England  of  the  Commonwealth  need  be  less  the  mistress 
of  the  seas  than  the  old  England  of  Queen  Bess,  or  need 
yield,  in  tar,  oakum,  and  broadsides,  even  to  the  Dutch. 

May  1652  had  arrived,  and  all  was  yet  unsettled,  when  a 
huge  accident  occurred.  Though  the  States-General  collec- 
tively were  anxious  for  peace,  there  was  a  considerable  war- 
party  among  the  higher  Dutch  politicians  of  the  Orange 
faction ;  Vice-Admiral  Van  Tromp  was  one  of  these  ;  by  his 
influence  at  the  Dutch  Admiralty  orders  had  been  issued  in 
February  for  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  of  150  sail  in  case 
of  contingencies ;  and  meanwhile  what  should  prevent  Van 
Tromp  himself,  with  forty-two  ships,  from  having  a  look  at 
the  English  coasts?  Driven  by  stress  of  weather,  as  the 
Dutch  afterwards  explained,  or  from  some  whim  of  his  own, 
he  did  appear,  on  the  19th  of  May,  in  the  Downs,  off  Dover. 
By  good  luck  or  ill  luck,  Blake  had  contrived  to  be  there- 
abouts too ;  and,  though  he  had  but  twenty-three  ships,  he 
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put  himself  sturdily  in  Van  Tromp's  way.  A  point  of  naval 
etiquette  included  in  the  English  claims  was  that  foreign 
ships  in  the  narrow  seas  should  lower  their  flags  to  the 
English ;  and  Blake  signalled  to  Van  Tromp  for  this  courtesy. 
Van  Tromp  positively  declined ;  and,  as  Blake  dogged  him 
and  persisted,  he  veered  round,  and  sent  a  broadside  into 
Blake's  flag-ship.  "Not  very  civil  in  Brother  Tromp  to 
break  my  windows/'  said  Blake,  and  opened  back,  with  all 
his  might,  on  the  Dutchman.  For  four  hours  there  was  an 
irregular  fight,  the  ships  of  the  two  Admirals  conspicuous 
throughout.  Night  came  on,  and  in  the  morning  Van  Tromp 
was  not  to  be  seen.  He  had  made  sail  for  Holland.  One 
Dutch  ship  had  been  taken  and  one  sunk,  while  Blake's  loss 
Gonsisted  of  forty-one  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  seventy 
shot-holes  in  the  hull  or  rigging  of  his  own  vessel.^ 

How  seriously  this  afiair  was  taken  in  England  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  State  held  a  special  -  meeting 
on  Sunday,  May  23,  after  the  receipt  of  the  news.  At  that 
meeting,  and  at  subsequent  meetings  both  of  the  Council  and 
of  Parliament,  there  were  the  most  vigorous  orders  for  war- 
preparations,  with  letters  to  Blake  of  the  kind  he  liked.  The 
States-General,  however,  hastened  to  repair  Van  Tromp's 
blonder,  by  immediately  despatching  to  London  a  fourth 
Ambassador  Extraordinary,  to  ofier  apologies  and  explana- 
tions, and  to  assist  the  other  three  in  pushing  on  the  Treaty. 
This  was  Adrian  Pauw,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  England  as  the  chief  of  the  Dutch  em- 
bassy sent  to  plead  for  the  life  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  then  won 
himself  very  high  opinions.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pomp 
and  courtesy  with  which  Lord  Pauw,  as  he  was  called,  was 
received  by  the  Parliament  on  the  11th  of  June;  but,  in  the 
arduous  negotiation  which  followed  with  the  Council  of  State 
from  day  to  day,  even  he  broke  down.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  in  their  proudest  mood.  Promise  of  an 
investigation  into  Van  Tromp's  conduct^  and  of  due  salute  of 
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the  English  flag  in  future,  was  nothing ;  other  concessions  that 
Pauw  had  been  empowered  to  make  were  nothing ;  the  Parlift- 
ment  and  the  Council  of  State  had  gone  back  upon  the  busineai 
of  the  murder  of  Dorislaus^  the  whole  course  of  the  Dutdi 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  Charles  II.,  and  other  grieyances  <m 
record  by  the  English  against  the  Dutch,  as  far  as  the  fiunow 
"  Ambojna  massacre  "  of  1622.  They  presented  to  the  as- 
tonished Pauw  a  Latin  bill^  in  which  the  items  of  damages 
sustained  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch  long  ago  at  Tarions 
places  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  amounted  to  a  total  of 
^1,681,816  15^.^  with  an  estimate  of  the  arrears  of  interest 
at  more  than  as  much  again ;  and  they  demanded  payment  of 
these  old  damages,  or  security  for  payment^  as  a  condition  of 
fSurther  treaty  on  present  grounds.  Pauw  could  only  sug- 
gest that  there  might  be  a  counter-bill  by  the  Dutch  against 
the  English,  and  that  a  balance  would  have  to  be  struck. 
On  the  30th  of  June  he  and  his  colleagues  took  their  cere- 
monious and  regretful  leave ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the 
Parliament  adopted  a  Declaration  of  the  Causes  of  War 
against  the  Dutch^  which  had  been  elaborately  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  State,  and  ordered  the  same  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished^ and  translated  into  Dutch^  French,  andLatin.  Onthellth 
of  July,  in  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  there  were  two  more  Sun- 
day meetings  of  the  Council,  with  letters  to  Blake  ;  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  States-General  having  accepted  the 
challenge  and  issued  ^^^/r  manifesto,  the  two  nations  were  »t  war. 
What  months  followed  !  Wherever  at  sea  Englishmen  and 
Dutchmen  met,  whether  in  the  Channel,  or  along  the  British 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea  as  far  as  the  Shetlands,  or  in  the 
Baltic,  or  along  the  Atlantic  coasts,  or  in  the  Mediterranean 
itself,  there  was  mutual  defiance,  with  fighting  and  prize- 
taking.  The  main  warfare  was  in  the  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea.  At  first  the  dependence  of  the  Dutch  was  still 
on  Van  Tromp,  while  the  English  trusted  to  Blake,  aided  by 
Sir  George  Ayscough,  a  brave  officer  just  returned  from  the 
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West  Indies.  Blake  was  away  among  the  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands,  making  havoc  among  the  Dutch  fishing- vessels  there 
and  the  Dutch  men-of-war  protecting  them ;  Ayscough 
guarded  the  Channel.  Van  Tromp  tried  Ayscough  sepa- 
nitely  in  the  Channel,  and  then  Blake  separately  among  the 
Qrianeys  and  Shetlands;  but,  what  with  calms,  what  with 
stonns,  what  with  the  vigilance  of  both  the  English  Admirals^ 
with  no  sort  of  success  in  either  case.  He  had  to  return  to 
Holland  with  a  battered  squadron,  vastly  reduced  by  wreckage; 
and,  as  there  had  been  losses  of  Dutch  East-India  ships  and  of 
whole  fleets  of  Dutch  herring-busses  in  addition^  and  Blake  had 
pursued  Van  Tromp  and  was  ravaging  among  the  shipping  off 
the  Dutch  coasts  themselves,  the  Dutch  were  in  despair.  Their 
brave  Van  Tromp,  in  disgrace  for  the  time,  was  superseded  by 
De  Buyter,  another  of  their  famous  Admirals.  A  drawn 
battle  with  Ayscough  off  Plymouth  on  the  16th  of  August 
is  all  that  marks  De  Ruyter's  term  of  individual  command. 
For  the  Dutch  had  equipped  a  new  fleet  under  their  states- 
man-Admiral De  Witt ;  and  De  Witt,  joining  De  Ruyter, 
took  the  supreme  place.  On  the  28th  of  September  there 
was  a  battle  on  the  Kentish  coast  between  De  Witt's  fleet, 
namberiug  sixty- four  ships  of  war,  and  Blake's,  numbering 
aucty-eight.  It  was  a  valiant  battle  on  both  sides,  remembered 
as  "  The  Fight  of  Kentish  Knock,"  and  was  not  quite  decisive 
on  first  appearances,  but  was  turned  into  a  triumph  for  the 
English  the  next  day,  when  De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter,  who  would 
fain  have  renewed  the  fight,  found  themselves  obliged  to  make 
back  for  Holland,  with  Blake  in  pursuit.  Again,  in  sore 
straits,  the  States-General  changed  their  Commander-in-chief. 
They  recalled  Van  Tromp  as  their  ablest  seaman  after  all, 
and  gave  him  De  Ruyter  and  others  of  their  best  for  his 
assistants.  The  English  Parliament  also,  though  Blake  was 
undoubtedly  their  naval  hero,  and  he  had  fit  seconds  in 
Ayscough,  Penn,  and  Lawson,  thought  it  as  well  to  revert 
to  a  former  resolution  of  theirs  that  there  should  be  *'  three 
Generals  for  governing  the  Fleet  and  Fleets  at  sea,"  and 
summoned  Lieutenant-General  Monk  and  Major-General 
Dean  from  Scotland,  to  be  associated  with  Blake  in  that 
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capacity,  and  convert  their  soldiership  into  sea-service,  just 
as  he  had  done,  as  long  as  there  might  be  need.  Bat,  before 
Monk  and  Dean  had  received  the  summons,  Blake,  the  most 
Nelson-like  of  English  Admirals  before  Nelson,  encountered 
Van  Tromp  again  all  by  himself.  With  but  thirty-seven 
ships  he  engaged  Van  Tromp's  fleet  of  seventy-three  in  the 
Channel,  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  fought  with  it  the 
whole  day,  his  own  ship  always  in  the  thickest  fire,  fix)m 
forenoon  till  night.  Not  successfully,  however.  Two  of  the 
English  ships  had  been  taken ;  Blake's  ship,  brought  off  a 
mere  hull  after  having  been  twice  boarded,  had  to  seek  shelter 
in  English  harbours  with  the  rest  of  his  battered  ships ;  and 
Van  Tromp,  in  signal  that  he  now  swept  the  Channel,  cruised 
about  it  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head.  Some  of  Blake's 
captains  had  behaved  with  much  "  baseness  of  spirit "  in  the 
affair,  and  others  not  so  well  as  he  had  expected ;  and  the 
modest  man,  while  complaining  of  this  in  letters  to  the  Council 
of  State,  and  suggesting  that  there  should  be  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  facts,  begged  that  he  himself  might  be 
discharged  from  an  "  employment  far  too  great "  for  him. 
There  was  an  inquiry,  followed  by  arrests  and  discharges  of 
some  of  Blake's  officers,  including  a  younger  brother  of  his 
own  ;  but  Blake  was  retained  in  command  with  honour.  His 
opportunity  then  came.  With  a  refitted  and  enlarged  fleet, 
on  board  of  which  were  now  Dean  and  Monk,  besides  Penn 
and  Lawson,  he  watched  eagerly  for  Van  Tromp,  and  fdl 
upon  him  at  last,  commanding  a  fleet  of  about  equal  force, 
but  with  a  great  convoy  of  merchantmen,  off  Portland  Bill 
on  the  Dorset  coast.  For  three  consecutive  days  the  battle 
raged,  Van  Tromp  tugging  Blake  hither  and  thither  on  the 
chance  of  putting  his  merchantmen  in  safety,  but  Blake 
holding  his  grip  like  a  bull-dog  till  he  saw  disaster  amid 
the  Dutch.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  Dutch  ships  of  war  taken 
with  their  crews,  thirty  merchantmen  taken,  besides  what 
had  been  destroyed  —  such  was  the  measure  of  this  great 
victory  of  Feb.  18-20,  1652-3,  the  news  of  which  sent 
London  and  all  England  into  a  commotion  of  joy,  not  ended 
even  on  the  12th  of  April,  when  there  was  a  solemn  thanks- 
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giving  by  order  of  Parliament.  That  is  about  our  boundary 
of  time  for  the  present^  and  the  war  with  the  Dutch  was  not 
yet  over.  Seven  months  of  it,  however,  had  renewed  uni- 
versally among  the  English  the  old  Elizabethan  feeling  that 
they  were  the  real  lords  of  the  salt  water ;  and  the  same 
seven  months  had  brought  Robert  Blake  more  to  the  front 
than  ever  as  one  of  the  men  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
then  fifty-four  years  of  age,  a  year  older  than  Cromwell.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  fourth  Council  of  State^  but  had 
not  been  re-elected  to  the  fifth,  which  was  in  its  third  month 
of  office  at  the  date  of  his  last  victory.^ 

Before  the  war  with  the  Dutch  had  begun,  and  while  the 
Dutch  were  still  negotiating  through  their  ambassadors  for 
an  alliance  with  the  power  of  whose  stability  and  strength 
the  Battle  of  Worcester  and  the  Navigation  Act  had  con- 
vinced them  too  late^  there  had,  for  similar  reasons^  been  a 
concourse  to  London  of  agents  from  other  foreign  powers  that 
had  stood  aloof  hitherto.  The  events  of  the  war  itself  rather 
increased  than  lessened  this  sense  throughout  Europe  of  the 
necessity  of  diplomatic  relations  of  some  sort  with  the  English 
Commonwealth.  Hence,  by  April  1653,  there  were  more 
foreign  ministers  and  agents  about  Whitehall  than  one  can 
well  count.  The  following  is  a  digest  of  whatever  of  interest 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  subject,  with  the  names  of 
the  foreign  diplomatists  where  I  have  ascertained  them.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  peculiarly  Milton's  de- 
partment of  affairs,  and  that  the  foreigners  to  be  named,  with 
others  that  have  been  named  already,  were  persons  with  whom 
he  had  to  come  into  contact  oflScially  : — 

Sweden  : — On  the  19th  of  December,  1651,  the  very  day  of  the 
ceremonious  reception  by  the  House  of  the  three  Ambassadors 
from  the  United  Provinces,  it  was  aoDounced  that  a  public  minister 
from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  had  arrived  on  the  English  shores.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  Peter  Spierino  Silvercron  ;  and,  ou  the  2drd 
of  January,  1651-2,  his  credential  letters  having  been  read  in  the 
House,  and  found  in  due  form,  the  business  of  negotiating  with 
him  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  State.    The  poor  man  died, 

»  Godwin,  HI.  39i— 399  and  439—  203;  Whitlocke,  Oct.  5, 1652,  Dec.  1652, 
446 ;  Giiizot,  1.  2S2— 289 ;  Dixon's  Life  and  Feb.  1652—3  ;  Commons  Journals, 
of  Blake  (ed.  1866),  p.  5  and  pp.  164—      Nov.  26, 1652,  and  March  15, 1652—3. 
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however,  February  9,  before  the  business  had  well  begun.  There 
was  much  condolence  on  the  mishap ;  and,  return-letters  to  Quees 
Christina  having  been  carefully  prepared,  a  special  messenger, 
Mr.  Daniel  (David  ?)  Lisle,  was  despatched  with  them  to  Stockholm. 
The  consequence  was  that  there  arrived,  May  4,  1652,  another 
regularly-accredited  minister  from  her  Swedish  Majesty,  ELarold 
Appleboom.  He  resided  in  London  for  some  time,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  on  commercial  and  other  matters 
between  him  aud  the  Council  of  Stat«,  leadiug  to  exchanges  of 
letters  between  the  Parliament  and  Queen  Christina.  Her  dis- 
positions towards  the  Commonwealth  seemed  so  friendly  that  it 
was  at  length  resolved  (December  23,  1652)  to  send  an  Elnglish 
Ambassador  to  her  Court.  Viscount  Lisle,  who  had  been  three 
times  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  and  had  just  ceased  to 
belong  to  that  body,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose,  December  31. 
His  iustructions,  however,  were  not  ready  till  March  22,  1652-3, 
and  even  then  his  departure  was  delayed.  Meanwhile  Appleboom, 
whose  proper  station  was  the  Hague,  had  returned  thither,  and  in 
his  place  as  Swedish  Residents  in  London  there  had  arrived  first  a 
M.  Benjamin  Bonxel  (February  22,  1652-3)  and  next  Isbazl 
Laqerfeldt  (April  7,  1653).  This  last  had  come,  more  par- 
ticularly, with  oft'ers  from  Queen  Christina  to  mediate  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch .^ 

Denmark: — An  agent  from  King  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  delivered  his  credentials,  March  12,  1651—2,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Council  of  State.  His  name  is  the  less  important 
because,  some  weeks  afterwards,  two  Ambassadors-Extraordinary 
arrived  in  Loudon  with  ample  powers  from  his  Danish  Majesty: 
viz.  Eric  Rosencrantz  and  Pkter  Reetz.  They  were  received 
by  the  House,  May  26,  1652,  with  all  that  higher  state  which  was 
accorded  to  full  Ambassadors ;  and  for  several  months  there  were 
interviews  and  papers  in  Latin  between  them  and  the  Council  of 
State.  Gradually,  however,  after  the  war  with  the  Dutch  had 
begun,  difficulties  arose,  the  interests  of  Denmark  inclining  his 
Danish  Majesty  to  the  side  of  the  Dutch.  There  were  even 
complaints  against  his  Majesty  for  detention  of  English  ships  at 
Copenhagen,  &c.  In  short  Denmark  and  the  Commonwealth 
could  not  yet  be  quite  in  accord;  and,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1652,  the  two  Ambassador  had  their  formal  audience  of  leave.  In 
April  1653  the  relations  with  Denmark  were  still  unsettled.* 

Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  other  Hanss  Towns: — 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1651-2,  letters  of  credence  were  read  in 
the  House  from  the  Burgomasters  and  Senators  of  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  *^  for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  Hanae 

1  The  particulars  are  gathered  chiefly  206 — 232. 

from  the  CoinnioDs  Journals  of  dates  ^  Commons  Journals  of  dates,  and 

^iven    and    others,  and    from  various  Thurloe,  I.  217. 
letters  in  Thurloe's  Collection,  Vol.  1. 
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townSy'*  naming  Leo  de  Aitzeha  as  their  Resident  in  London,  and 
special  letters  from  Hamburg  by  itself  were  also  read  separately, 
recommending  the  same  gentleman.  When  we  remember  the 
nnaatiafactory  behaviour  of  Hamburg  in  the  infancy  of  the  He- 
pnblicy  this  is  very  symptomatic.^ 

CouKTY  OP  Oldsnbueo  I —  In  Christopher  Arnold's  letter  of 
goesip  from  London  of  date  August  7,  1651  (see  ante  p.  351)  he 
•peaks  of  being  much  with  one  Heemann  Mylius,  reeently  come 
to  London  as  ^  envoy  from  the  illustrious  Coimt  of  Oldenburg  to 
the  English  Brepublic."  That  one  German  Prince  should,  at  that 
comparatively  early  time,  have  commissioned  an  agent  to  the 
Bnglish  Commonwealth,  and  that  this  prince  should  have  been 
FrederidL,  Count  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  representing  one 
of  the  oldest  reigning  houses  of  Europe  (from  which  are  descended, 
genealogists  tell  us^  the  Emperors  of  Kussia,  the  Kings  of  Den- 
marky  and  the  late  royal  family  of  Sweden),  are  rather  remarkable 
fiacts,  to  be  accounted  for  perhaps  by  something  peculiar  in  the 
eliaracter  of  the  prince  or  in  his  circumstances  at  the  time.  Certain 
it  la  that  Hermann  Mylius  was  in  London  on  his  behalf  more 
than  a  month  before  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  Not  till  the  1 5th  of 
October,  1651,  however,  were  his  letters  of  credence  attended  to  by 
Parliament  and  his  business  referred  to  the  Council  of  State.  We 
■ball  hear  of  him  and  his  business  again.' 

Italian  States: — Since  the  15th  of  May,  1651,  the  recognised 
•gent  in  London  for  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tvscany  had  been 
AifXBlGO  Salvetti,  living  in  great  St.  Bartholomew's ;  and  there 
was  occaaional  business  between  him  and  the  Council  of  State,  with 
neiw  letters  from  the  Grand- Duke  himself,  through  the  rest  of  that 
jtmr  and  the  whole  of  1652.— So  with  Venice,  the  reception  of 
whose  public  minister  dates  from  June  15,  1652  ;  and  so  also  with 
Genoa,  whose  agent,  Fbancesco  Bebnardi,  had  been  received  as 
early  as  September  16,  1651.' 

S^ain: — Ever  since  the  most  Catholic  power  in  Europe  had 
found  it  expedient  to  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
Eogliah  Commonwealth,  or  to  pretend  such,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
aador,  Don  Alonso  de  Cabdenas,  had  continued  to  reside  in 
London  as  perhaps  the  first  of  the  diplomatic  grandees.  Naturally 
there  were  from  time  to  time  questions  of  difficulty  between  the 
two  strangely  allied  powers.  The  English  Oovernment  had  still  to 
insist  on  mwe  effective  justice  for  the  murder  of  Ascham  than  the 
Ooort  of  Madrid  had  seen  fit  to  accord ;  and  Philip  IV.  and  his 
minister  Don  Luis  de  £[aro,  watching,  from  a  Spanish  point  of 
view,  the  negotiations,  and  then  the  struggle,  between  England  and 
the  Dutch,  found  frequent  occasion  for  letters  and  interferences. 

1  Oommoiis  Journals  of  date  given  AlyUa») ;  and  a  Letter  in  Thurloe,  I. 

•nd  others.  385 — 6   (wrongly  placed,  ba  we  shall 

'  Commons  Journals  of  date  given  see). 

(whM«  Mylius^s   name  is  misprinted  ^  Commons  Journals  of  dates. 
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Hence  much  business  between  Cardenas  and  the  Goimcil  of  State 
through  our  present  period,  with  once  (December  14,  1652)  a  great 
audience  before  Parliament  itself,  when  he  delivered  a  speech  in 
Spanish  and  two  bundles  of  papers.  Cardenas  had,  in  fact,  pro- 
posed a  definite  and  binding  treaty,  political  and  commercial, 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  had  submitted  twenty-four  draft 
articles  for  the  same.^ 

Portugal  : — Rebuffed  so  decidedly  in  the  former  attempt  at  a 
Treaty  with  the  English  through  the  Portuguese  envoy  GuimaraeB 
(ante  p.  275),  the  Court  of  Lisbon  decided  at  last  to  yield  those 
points  which  Guimaraes  had  been  instructed  to  refuse.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  17th  of  August,  1652,  there  was  announced  in  the 
House  the  arrival  of  an  actual  ambassador-extraordinary  from 
John  IV.  in  place  of  the  former  mere  envoy.  He  had  his  grand 
audience  of  the  House  on  the  3 0th  of  September;  under  which 
date  the  Journals  record  clumsily,  '^  The  Ambassador's  name  was 
John  Roderick  *  *  *."  In  fact  he  was  a  certain  Don  Bodebigo 
Sa,  great  Chamberlain  of  the  Portuguese  King.  He  was  re* 
ferred,  of  course,  to  the  Council  of  State ;  and  the  result  of  long 
negotiations  between  him  and  the  Council,  varied  by  another  grand 
audience  with  the  House  (December  16),  was  that  certain  pre' 
liminaries  of  a  Treaty  with  Portugal  were  already  signed  in 
January  1652-3.  The  *'  Portugal  Ambassador"  seems  soon  to 
have  acquired  the  reputation  in  London  of  being  a  very  silly  man. 
Three  things  may  be  mentioned  of  him.  He  came  more  gorgeously 
dressed  for  his  audiences  with  the  House  than  any  ambassador 
had  done  before ;  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  excess  of  his 
demonstrativeness  on  all  occasions  against  the  Dutch,  actually 
celebrating  the  English  victories  by  fireworks  before  his  door ;  and 
he  had  brought  with  him  a  brotier,  Don  Pataleon  Sa,  who  was 
more  foolish  than  himself.* 

France  : — Since  the  formation  of  the  English  Republic  there 
had  been  all  but  a  sheer  vacuum  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
it  and  France.  Belli^vre,  who  had  been  French  Ambassador  in 
London  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Charles!.,  had  been  recalled 
shortly  afterwards ;  no  successor  had  been  appointed ;  the  widowed 
Henrietta-Maria  had  lived  on  at  or  near  Paris,  still  a  pensioner  of 
the  French  crown,  with  liberty  to  receive  visits  from  Charles  IL 
and  her  other  children ;  nay,  since  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
continent  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  too  had  resided  at  or 
near  Paris,  with  a  separate  allowance  latterly  of  6000  livres  per 
month  from  the  French  excise.  All  this  looked  like  proper  resent- 
ment of  the  Regicide,  proper  anti-Republican  feeling  on  the  part 
of  a  Monarchy,  and  proper  respect  for  the  aunt  and  cousins  of  the 

1  Commons  Journals  of  dates  from  ^  Commons  Journals  of  dates  given 
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Prench  King  in  their  misfortunes.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
no  rupture  with  the  English  nation.     M.  de  Croull^,  who  had 
secretary  to  Belli^vre,  had  been  directed  to  remain  in  London, 
partly  as  a  kind  of  unaccredited  charge  d'affaires  for  France,  partly 
as  a  spy  for  Mazarin.     He  remained  there,  corresponding  diligently 
with  Mazarin,  and  known  to  Vane  and  other  Londoners  in  a  vague 
semi-official  way  as  "  Crowley,  the  French  Secretary,"  till  December 
1650,  when  he  was  arrested  for  allowing  Englishmen  to  attend 
mass  in  his  house,  brought  before  the  Council  of  State,  and  ordered 
oot  of  England.     About  the  same  time  M.  Bene  Auoier,  who  had 
been  Besident  Agent  in  Paris  for  the  English  Parliament,  was 
recalled  to  London.     Still  there  was  no  rupture ;  and  an  attempt 
was  even  made  by  Mazarin  to  replace  CrouU^  by  another  agent,  M. 
DX  Gentillot,  who  might  reside  in  London  in  the  French  interest 
without  credentials,     ^is  the  Council  of  State  would  not  allow, 
and  M.  de  Qentillot  had  to  return.     All  this  apparent  indifference 
to  relations  with  England  on  the  part  of  France,  however,  only 
diflguised  a  real  anxiety.     Since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  long 
and  wide  strife  on  the  Continent  had  narrowed  itself  into  that 
angle  war  between  France  and  Spain  of  which  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands were  the  chief  theatre ;  and  Mazarin,  while  carrying  on  this 
war,  could  not  but  have  his  eye  on  the  possible  consequences  to 
France  of  the  growing  friendliness  between  Spain  and  England. 
fnben,  again,  within  France  itself  there  was  the  Insurrection  or 
Civil  War  of  the  Frondeurs,  rendering  his  own  position  as  the 
supreme  minister  in  conjunction  with  the  Queen  Mother  during 
the   minority  of  Louis   XIV.  more   and   more  precarious;    and 
some  of  the  leading  Frondeurs  had  been  opening  negotiations  with 
England  on  their  own  account.     A  certain  M.  de  Barbiere  had 
been  received  by  the  English  Parliament  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1652,  with  letters  of  credence  from  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  great 
Prince  of  Cond^ ;  the  City  of  Bordeaux,  in  alliance  with  Cond6 
and  the  Fronde,  had  sent  two  special  messengers  of  its  own  to 
London — M.  de  Blanot  and  M.  de  Trancous  :  what  might  not 
he  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  between  these  agents   and  the 
English  Council  of  State?    One  issue  was  that  the  English  Par- 
liament resolved,  August  24,  1652,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  of  State,  to  suspend  a  previous  act  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  French  wines,  wool,  and  silk,  but  only  in  favour  of  "  such 
ports  and  places  in  France "  as  might  be  thought  suitable.     Was 
Mazarin  to  let  France  be  thus  split  up,  and  his  own  authority  set 
aade,  by  an  arrangement  between  England  and  certain  portions  of 
the  French  King*s  subjects  ?    Why  should  he  not  adopt  the  course 
to  which  the  French  merchants   everywhere,  and  the  strenuous 
recommendation  of  the  economist  Colbert,  were  urging  him,  and 
formally  recognise  the  English  Republic  by  despatching  to  it  a 
fdlly  accredited  minister  from  Louis  XTV.  1    The  Queen-Regent 
still  shrinking  from  that  course,  he  did  his  best  for  a  while  by 
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renewed  attempts  at  secret  or  indirect  negotiation  through  H.  oi 
Gentillot  and  others;  but  at  length  he  and  the  Queen  Mother 
were  compelled.  Blake,  while  cruising  in  the  Channel  on  the  out- 
look for  De  Witt  and  De  Rujter,  bad  not  hesitated  to  capture  a 
squadron  of  seven  French  ships  which  were  carrying  provisions  to 
Dunkirk,  then  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  (September  5,  1652);  and 
to  the  vehement  remonstrances  on  this  outrage  by  the  Duke  de 
Vendome,  Grand  Admiral  of  France,  the  only  reply  of  the  fin^iak 
Council  of  State  and  Parliament  was  that  Blake  had  done  quite 
right,  that  the  ships  could  not  be  released,  and  that,  in  the  ezistii^ 
relations  between  France  and  England,  the  like  might  happen 
again.  Mazarin  then  succumbed.  He  despatched  M.  DS  Bor- 
deaux, Councillor  of  State  and  Intendant  of  Picardy,  as  an  aocrfr- 
dited  minister  to  England.  The  arrival  of  this  gentleman  with 
his  letters  of  credence  from  Louis  XIY.  was  reported  to  the  Hoost 
by  the  Speaker  on  the  14th  of  December;  but,  as  the  letters  were 
addressed  only  "  A  nos  Ma  chera  amis  Us  Gens  du  ParlemeiU  de  la 
Repvhlique  d' Angleterre"  they  were  at  once  returned  to  If.  de  Bor- 
deaux, with  the  information  that  they  could  not  be  recognised.  Three 
days  afterwards  they  were  presented  again,  with  the  address  properiy 
amended  into  "  Au  Parlement  de  la  Repuhlique  d^Aftgleterrtj^  umI 
then  the  Council  of  State  was  instructed  to  treat  with  IL  de  Bu^ 
deaux,  according  to  the  diplomatic  courtesies  due  to  him  as  public 
minister  only  and  not  full  ambassador.  Mazarin,  having  reas^m  to 
believe  that  a  complete  political  alliance  between  France  and 
England  against  Spain  was  out  of  the  question  in  the  mean  tiDM^ 
had  purposely  sent  M.  de  Bordeaux  in  the  inferior  capacity,  with 
a  view  to  a  commercial  treaty  only.  He  probably  soon  regretted 
the  caution.  For  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  had  been 
roused  to  fresh  action  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  Envoy,  and  his 
^11  ambassadorial  rank  gave  him  advantages.  What  he  was  aiming 
at  now  w^as  a  complete  political  alliance  between  England  and 
Spain  against  France ;  and,  if  this  project  was  to  be  disconeerted^ 
Mazarin  must  bid  higher.  As  it  was,  the  mission  of  M.  de  Bor- 
deaux to  England  struck  dread  in  one  quarter.  "  Since  my  greai 
misfortune,  I  have  never  felt  anything  equal  to  this,"  wrote  Hen- 
rietta Maria  to  her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  then  meditating 
service  in  the  French  army ;  and  she  announced  at  the  same  time 
that  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  had  resolved  to  leave  France  in  dis- 
gust. The  resolution  was  reconsidered.  The  six  thousand  Uttqi 
a  month  detained  him.^ 

Miscellaneous: — In  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  bass  of 
foreign  business  for  the  Council  of  State  in  the  way  of  neigotia- 
tion   with   regular  Ambassadors    and   Envoys,  there    had,  firom 
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the  end  of  1651  to  the  beginning  of  1653,  been  many  incidental 
items  of  foreign  business.  There  had  been  letters  from  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam^  from  the  StoUea  of  West  HoUand  and  FriesJand  on 
their  own  account,  from  the  Duke  of  Courland,  from  the  A  rcliduke 
Leopold,  from  Cologne,  from  Zurich,  from  the  Swiss  Cantons,  &c.  &c. 
One  of  these  communications,  that  from  Switzerland,  translated 
itself  into  a  resident  London  Agency.  The  letters,  bearing  to  be 
from  the  Landamann  Scultete  and  the  Senators  of  the  Evangelical 
Cttntons  of  Switzerland,  had  been  brought  by  a  messenger  or 
oommissioner  of  some  distinction,  called  Johannes  Jacobus 
SrooKABTUs;  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1653,  the  Parliament 
aatiiorized  the  Council  of  State  to  give  this  Stockartus  an 
honourable  reception.^ 

Let  OS  return  to  the  internal  affairs  of  England.  Through 
all  the  multiplicity  of  business  with  Scotland^  Ii-eland,  and 
Foreign  Powers,  and  through  the  strain  of  the  naval  war 
with  the  Dutch,  there  had  been  no  neglect  of  these. 

Since  the  Battle  of  Worcester  there  had  been  much  dis- 
caasioD  of  five  great  subjects: — (1)  Retrenchment  of  the  Public 
Expetues  and  Reduction  of  Taxation.  What  was  done  under 
this  head  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  Army  for 
England  and  Scotland,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of 
Worcester  numbered  at  least  35,000  horse  and  foot,  had  been 
reduced  by  various  votes  at  the  close  of  1651  to  about  25,000, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
garrisonsy  so  that  the  total  Army  Estimates  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  fixed  at  ^90,000  per  month.  In 
June  1652  there  were  proposals  of  farther  military  retrench- 
menty  which  were  stopped  by  Cromwell's  influence;  and  the 
war  with  the  Dutch  immediately  afterwards  entailed  so  much 
additional  expense  that  it  was  resolved,  Dec.  4, 1652,  that  the 
chai^  for  the  Army  and  Navy  should  be  jf  120,000  i)er 
month,  of  which  only  j^80,000  should  go  to  the  Army,  while 
the  Navy  should  have  c^40,000.  To  relieve  the  public  of  part 
of  this  charge,  a  Bill  was  passed^  Dec.  31,  for  the  sale  of 
Windsor  Castle  and  Park,  Hampton  Court,  Hyde  Park, 
Greenwich  Park,  and  other  Royal  Palaces  and  Parks. 
A  similar  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the  sale  of  the  Royal 
Foresta,  and  certain  Cathedrals  were  threatened.    (2)  Oblivion 

*  Scattered  eatiieB  in  the  Commons  Journals^  with  entry  under  the  date  g^ven. 
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of  past  PolUwal  Differences.     From  the  very  banning  of  the 
Commonwealth  there  had  been  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  its 
chiefs^  and   especially  on  the   part  of  Cromwell,  that  past 
political  differences  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  old  BoyalistB 
and  Presbyterians  included  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same 
citizenship  with  the   Independents   and   other  Republicans. 
A  Bill  to  this  end  had  been  introduced  early  in  1649,  but  had 
been  frustrated  by  the  new  commotions  for  Charles  II.  during 
the  war  with  the  Scots.     After  Worcester,  however,  it  was 
at  once  revived ;   and,  after  much  debate,  in  the  course  of 
which  Cromwell  was  even  more  conspicuous  than  Vane  on  the 
side  of  extreme  indulgence  and  comprehension,  it  was  passed, 
Feb.  25,  1651-2,  under  the  title  of  "A  Bill  for  General 
Pardon  and  Oblivion."    With  a  very  few  specified  exceptions, 
there  was  to  be  a  pardon  of  all  treasons  and  other  political 
offences  committed  before  Sept.  3,  1651,  with  a  remission  of 
all  penalties,  sequestrations,  &c.,  so  incurred,  the  benefit  of 
the  same  to  extend  to  all  who  would  merely  engage  now  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  as  established  without  King 
or  House  of  Lords.     There  is  evidence  that  the  Bill  did  have 
a  wide  effect,  morally  as  well  as  legally.    There  were  still,  of 
course,  many  passionate  Royalists  in  England,  cherishing  the 
memory  of  the  Royal  Martyr  and  their  allegiance  to  his  son. 
Among  others,  however,  the  Royalist   passion   had   become 
much  more  mild,  or  had  begun  to  reason  with  itself.     After 
all,  had  not  the  Stuart  dynasty  been  but  an  importation  from 
Scotland  into  England,  a  thing  of  but  fifty-five  recent,  and 
those  rather  inglorious,  years  in  English  History  ?     As  there 
had  been  a  great  English  History  before  the  Stuarts  came  in, 
and  such  Englishmen  as  Raleigh   had   even   dreamt  of  an 
English  Republic  as  an  experiment  preferable  to  their  ad- 
mission, why  hanker  afber  them  too  fondly  now  ?    Were  they 
essential  to  the  England  of  the  future?    Probably  nothing 
contributed  more  to  this  state  of  sentiment  than  the  boldness 
of  the   Republican   leaders   in   their   dealings  with   foreign 
powers.     The  patriotism  of  Englishmen  as  such  was  stirred 
by  the  war  with  the  Dutch.     Blake's  naval  victories  were 
national  triumphs,  of  which  alt  Englishmen  could  be  proud. 
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The  Republic  had,  at  all  events^  ennobled  England  once  more 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe.     (3)  Law-Refarm,    Dn  the 
SGth  of  December,  1651,  the  Parliament  returned  to  this 
sabjeet,  which  had  been  in  their  view  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  resolved  ^'That  it  be  referred  to  persons  out  of  the 
^  House  to  take  into  consideration  what  inconveniences  there 
"  are  in  the  Law,  and  how  the  mischiefs  that  grow  from  the 
delays,  the  chargeableness^  and  the  irregularities  in  the  pro* 
ceedings  in  the  Law,  may  be  prevented,  and  the  speediest 
way  to  reform  the  same,  and  to  present  their  opinions  to 
such  Committee  as  the  Parliament  shall  appoint."    A  Com- 
mittee of  twenty-seven,  with  Cromwell  at  their  head,  and 
Whitlocke  and  other  lawyers  of  the  house  included,  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  to  select  the  persons  out  of  the 
House  fit  for  so  great  a  business.     On  the  14th  and  17th  of 
January,  1651-2,  after  report  from  this  Committee,  the  House 
nominated  one-and-twenty  persons  for  the  purpose.     They 
were  a  miscellaneous  body,  including  some  eminent  lawyers, 
such  as  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  named  first,  the  Recorder  of 
London,  who  was  named  second,  but  also  merchants,  soldiers, 
and  others.     Hugh  Peters  was  one ;   John  Bushworth  was 
another;   and   a  third  was  a  certain  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper^  of  whom  the  world  was  to  hear  a  great  deal  more 
before  he  died.    He  was  a  Dorsetshire  baronet  of  large  estates, 
who  had  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  after  leaving  Oxford, 
had  been  returned  to  the  Short  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Tewkesbury  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  but 
had  not  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  he  had  taken  the  King^s  side;   but  he  had 
afterwards  gone  over  to  the  Parliamentarians,  and  served  in 
their  Army,   tending  from  the  Presbyterians  to  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  so  at  length  to  the  Commonwealth.     He  was 
now  thirty  years  of  age,  with  an  extraordinary  reputation 
already  for  ability  and  subtlety.     How  he  and  Hugh  Peters 
harmonized  as  colleagues  in  the  Law  Reform  Commission  can 
only  be  guessed ;  the  probability  is  that  Hale  and  the  other 
lawyers  ruled  the  proceedings.     They  must  have  been  of  an 
arduous  kind.    No  conviction  of  the  day  was  more  general 
VOL.  rv.  c  c 
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tban  that  the  English  Law,  in  all  its  departments,  was  an 
Augean  stable  of  abuses,  the  thorough  cleansing  of  which 
might  be  a  fit  labour  for  Hercules.     There  were  the  wildest 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and  pamphlets  on  it  abounded.     Not  till 
after  a  year  did  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission 
emerge,  and  then  in  the  form  of  a  '*  Book  containing  the 
whole  system  of  the  Law/'  which  the  House  spent  two  whole 
days  in  reading  (Jan.  20, 21, 1652-3),  and  of  which  800  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  "  the  members  of 
the  Parliament  only."    And  so  the  matter  rested,  save  that 
on  the  8th  of  February  a  special  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  "  of  the  ancient  penal  laws,"  and  "  which  of  them  are 
fit  to  be  continued  and  which  are  fit  to  be  taken  away." 
(4)  Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws.     On  the  27th  of  April,  1652,  it 
was  resolved  in  Parliament  "  That  it  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
"  mittee  to  consider  how  and  by  what  means  the  Poor  may 
'*  be  set  to  work  throughout  the  nation^  and  such  Poor  as  are 
^'not  able  to  work  may  be  relieved,"  and  also  ''That  it  be 
"referred  to  the  same   Committee  to   revise  all   the  laws 
"touching  the  relief  of  the  Poor,"  and  to  receive  and  con- 
"sider  such  proposals  as  shall  be  tendered  unto  them  by 
"  any  persons  for  the  better  effecting  the  premises."     Crom- 
well was  on  this  Committee,  with  nineteen  others.     On  this 
vast   subject   also   the   wildest   ideas  were  abroad,   ranging 
from   the   crotchets  of  individual  economists  and  engineers 
to   speculations   absolutely  communistic.     Steering   through 
these,  the   Committee   did   frame  a  Bill    of  some   compre- 
hensive kind.     It  was  read  twice,  and  committed  Oct.  12; 
it  was   again   discussed   in   Feb.    1652-3;    but  there  were 
difficulties,   and   it   was    postponed.     (5)    Regulation  of  He 
Press.     Bradshaw's  Press  Act   of  Sept.  20,  1649  (ante  pp. 
116-118)  had  been  for  two  years  only,  and  had  expired  on 
the  29th   of  September,  1651.     As  the  right  of  suppress- 
ing scandalous  pamphlets,  and  of  punishing  their  authors 
and  printers,  seemed  no  less  vital  than  ever  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  renew  the  Act.     This  wm 
done  Jan.  7,  1651-2,  and  both  Parliament  and  the  Council 
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of  State  continued  to  seize  books  or  pamphlets  that  were 
considered  dangerous.^ 

A  business  contemporary  with  all  the  foregoing,  but  of 
more  intense  and  complex  interest  than  anj  of  them,  was  that 
designated  by  the  phrase  The  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
phrase  by  no  means  suggests  now  all  that  it  then  conveyed. 
One  interprets  it  now  as  meaning  merely  missionary  effort  for 
the  preachiug  of  the  Gospel  in  places  where  it  has  never  been 
preached  already^  or  preached  but  scantily.     In  various  Acts 
passed  by  the  Parliament  in  the  first  years  of  the  Common- 
wealth this  also  had  been  mainly  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
Thus,  on  the  27th  of  July^  1649^  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
felt  in  Eliot's  Apostleship  among  the  American  Indians,  there 
had  been  an  Act  ^*  for  the  Promoting  and  Propagating  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England,"  and  for  incorpo- 
rating a  society,  known  thenceforth  as  "  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  the  special  object  of  which  was 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  education  among  the  Indian 
natives.     So  also  in  1650  there  had  been  various  Acts  for  the 
Better  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Four  Northern  Counties  of  England,  and  in  other  specified 
districts  and  towns.     In  these  the  intention  clearly  was  the 
encouragement  of  what  we  should  now  call  Home  Missions. 
But  on  the  7th  of  June,  1650,  there  had  been  an  order  for  the 
preparation  of  "  A  General  Bill  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Gospel  in  all  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,"  and  it  is  to  this 
General  Bill  that  we  have  now  to  attend.    In  a  repetition^  on 
the  13th  of  September,  of  the  order  for  bringing  it  in,  one 
finds  it  described  as  "A  Bill  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
through  the  whole  nation  and  also  for  ejecting  scandalous 
ministers  " ;  and,  when  it  was  actually  brought  in  and  passed 
the  first  and  second  readings,  it  was  entitled  ''An  Act  for  the 
Better  Propagation  and  Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  main- 
tenance of  ministers,  and  other  pious  uses."    This  had  been 
on  the  23rd  of  May,  1651 ;  and  the  Bill  had  since  then  lain  in 

1  The  Coraroons  Journals  are   the  heads  1  and  2, 1  have-derived  informa- 
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Committee.  It  emerged^  however,  in  our  present  period,  and 
then  with  such  a  vast  extension  of  its  porport  that  it  exercued 
the  House  and  the  public  mind  more  deeply  and  laborionslj 
than  anything  else.  The  apparently  simple  phrase  Tie  Prth 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  had  come  in  fact  to  mean  7^  Supplg 
and  Sustenance  of  a  Preaching  Ministry  throughout  the  Cammfm' 
wealthy  and  had  rolled  into  itself  all  the  questions  that  could 
be  stirred  by  the  discussion  of  that  subject  in  all  its  impli- 
cations and  connexions.^ 

Consider  what  these  were.     In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  enormous  preliminary  question  whether  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate had  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  at  all,  whether  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel   or  the  consideration  of  means 
thereto  was  within  his  business.     In  other  words,  there  was 
the  whole  question  over  again  between  Church  Establishments 
and  the  Principle  of  absolute  Religious  Voluntaryism.     Was 
not  Parliament,  in  its  laudable  anxiety  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  stepping  beyond  its  own  bounds  in  proposing  in 
any  way  whatever  to  be  itself  the  agency  for  that  purpose? 
Now  that  there  was  an  opportunity,  in  the  clear  light  of  a 
Republic,  of  reconsidering  the  matter  fundamentally,  and  of 
ridding  England  of  a  State-Church  altogether,  by  sweeping 
away  that  incubus  of  a  Presbyterian  Establishment  which  had 
been  voted  a  few  years  ago  for  the  whole  nation,  but  had  fixed 
itself  only  in  London  and  Lancashire,  was  the  Parliament  to 
be  content  with  patching  on  additions  to  that  State-Church, 
such  as  might  annex  to  it  the  general  body  of  the  Independent 
ministry,  thus  only  setting  up  in  England  a  State-Church 
that    might   be    called   Presbyteriano-Independent  ?     Roger 
Williams's  Individualism  or  Ultra-Voluntaryism  had  by  this 
time  made  such  way  in  England  that  there  were  many  to  ask 
these  questions.     The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
naturally  eager  in  defence  of  that  theory  of  Church-Establish- 
ments to  which  they  owed  their  present  possession ;  many  of 
the  Independent  clergy  also  disclaimed  Voluntaryism,  and 
argued  in  behalf  of  what  they  called  "a  settled  ministry  "in 
the  nation ;  and,  though  there  were  vulgar  retorts  that  the 

1  Commons  Journals  of  days  named. 
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former  only  cliingf  to  their  "  loaves  and  fishes,"  and  that  the 
latter  only  wanted  to  share  the  same^  the  cause  of  "  a  Settled 
Ministry  "  was  so  well  supported,  and  by  so  many  able  and 
good  men,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  in  favour  with  Parliament. 
Bat  then,  suppose  that  preliminary  question  settled  by  a 
decisive  vote  that  the  Civil  Magistrate  had  a  right  to  under- 
take the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  what  other  questions 
followed!  What  was  the  Civil  Magistrate  to  treat  as  the 
Gospel ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  was  to  be  the  standard  of 
doctrine  for  the  Established  Church,  or  what  latitude  of 
doctrine  was  to  be  allowed  among  the  Preaching  Ministry 
appointed  by  the  State  ?  Was  the  Theology  to  be  exclusively 
that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  or  was  the  Common- 
wealth to  relax  that  Theology  more  or  less,  and  authorize 
a  wider  liberty  of  doctrine  among  the  State-clerg}^  ?  Then 
what  of  the  preaching,  apart  from  the  State-Church,  of  what 
the  State  itself  could  not  recognise  as  being  strictly,  or  in  any 
way,  the  Gospel,  but  might  even  regard  as  the  contrary? 
Had  the  State  the  right  not  only  of  propagating  what  it 
thonght  the  Gospel,  but  also  of  stopping  the  propagation  of 
what  it  thought  to  be  against  the  Gospel?  Here  was  the 
qaestion  of  Toleration  over  again,  in  the  form  of  the  relations 
in  which  the  State-Church  was  to  stand  to  the  universal 
community,  and  of  the  amount  of  liberty  to  be  granted  to 
Dissent  and  Heresy  beyond  the  pale  of  the  State-Church. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  theological  standards  of  the  State- 
Chnrch  once  conclusively  determined,  and  also  the  amount 
of  Toleration  to  be  accorded  to  Dissent  from  it  and  to  preach- 
ing beyond  its  pale,  how  were  the  ministers  of  the  State- 
Church  to  be  selected?  Were  they  to  be  taken  from  the 
Universities  only,  or  from  the  Universities  and  other  recog- 
nised places  of  learning  together,  or  were  all  persons  and 
sundry  who  imagined  that  they  had  the  necessary  graces 
and  gifts  to  be  allowed  to  offer  themselves  for  trial  ?  Who 
were  to  be  the  e2caminers  of  candidates  for  the  State-mi nistn% 
and  what  were  to  be  the  forms  of  their  ordination  or  ad- 
mission? When  parishes  fell  vacant,  who  were  to  exercise 
the  patronage — ^the  congregations,  or  the  old  lay  patrons,  or 
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the  State  itself  acting  by  Commission  ?  All  these  difficulties 
cleared,  there  was  still  the  final  question  how  the  State-olergj 
were  to  be  paid.  Was  the  old  Tithe-system  to  be  presenred ; 
or  were  the  Tithes  of  the  whole  nation  to  be  consolidated  into 
a  central  Fund,  whence  allowances  should  be  portioned  oat 
among  the  clergy  according  to  the  importance  of  their 
charges;  or  was  a  Sustentation  Fund  to  be  provided  in 
some  other  way  by  public  taxation ;  or  was  the  State  only  to 
supply  a  minimum  salary  for  each  minister,  leaving  each 
congregation  to  add  what  it  chose? 

There  has  been  no  exaggeration  here  of  the  complexity  and 
variety  of  the  problems  that  were  discussed  in  England  from 
the  end  of  the  year  1651  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1653 
under  the  name  of  The  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.     The  full 
agitation  of  the  business  dates  from  Feb.  10,  1651-2.     On 
that  day^  doubtless  not  without  prior  arrangement  with  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  John  Owen  and 
divers  other  well-known  ministers  of  the  Independent  per- 
suasion presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  Parliament,  and, 
after  a  verbal  statement^  left  a  Petition  and  certain  documents, 
"  with  a  Printed  Book,"  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
Their  Petition,  we  shall  find  afterwards,  referred   to  ''the 
Printed   Book,"  a  very  heretical  one;    but  that   does  not 
concern  us  now.     Immediately  the  House  appointed  a  large 
Committee  of  forty,  with  Cromwell  among  them,  and  Mr. 
Brous,  Sir  James   Harrington,  and  Mr.  Millington  in  chief 
charge,  to  consider  the  petition  and  documents  and  report 
But  they  also   took  the   opportunity  to  appoint  a  smalls 
Committee  of  fourteen,  Cromwell  again  included,  "  to  confer 
''with  those  ministers  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the 
"  former  petition,  or  any  other  persons,  and  to  consider  with 
''  them  upon  such  proposals  as  shall  be  offered  for  the  Better 
"Progagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  report  the  same,  with 
"their  opinion  thereon,  to  the  House."     It  is  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  smaller  committee  of  fourteen,  of  whom  five  were 
to   be  quorum,   that  we   have   meanwhile   to   attend.    For 
months  and  months  everybody  heard  of  this  Committee  for  ikf 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  of  its  conferences  with  the  Petition- 
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mg  ministers^  and  of  the  shoals  of  suggestions  that  were 
poured  in  upon  it  from  other  quarters.  Especially  there  was 
an  eager  curiosity  about  certain  "  Proposals  "  made  to  it  by 
the  Petitioning  ministers,  which  "  Proposals "  were  forming, 
it  was  known,  the  very  backbone  of  the  deliberations.  By 
the  end  of  March  these  were  accessible  to  the  public  in  print. 
They  were  fifteen  in  number^  and  substantially  as  follows : — 

1.  Persons  of  godliness  and  gifts,  though  not  ordained,  to  be 
allowed  to  f»*each,  and  to  '^  receive  the  public  maintenance/'  when 
approved  and  called. 

2.  None  to  be  admitted  to  trial  but  those  who  bring  a  testimonial 
from  six  godly  persons,  met  for  the  purpose,  of  whom  two  at  lea^t 
to  be  ministers. 

3.  A  committee  of  ministers  and  others  in  every  County  for 
examining  and  approving  candidates. 

4.  Residue  of  scandalous  ministers  and  schoolmasters  throughout 
England  to  be  removed. 

5.  A  roving  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  Parliament  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  Said  Commission  to  split  itself,  the  parts  going  in  six 
circaits. 

7  &  8.  Other  powers  to  said  Commissioners,  including  that  of 
dividing  and  uniting  parishes. 

9.  All  ministers  "  so  sent  forth  and  established  "  to  be  enjoined 
to  pray,  read,  preach,  visit  the  sick,  instruct  from  house  to  house, 
Ac 

10.  No  person  to  be  required  to  take  the  Sacraments,  nor  any 
minister  to  administer  them  where  he  does  not  see  fit. 

11.  A  law  to  be  passed  requiring  all  persons  whatsoever  within 
the  nation  '^  to  attend  to  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel  every 
Lord's  Day  in  places  commonly  allowed  and  usually  called  churches, 
except  such  persons  as  through  scruple  of  conscience  do  abstain 
from  these  assemblies.'* 

12.  Explanation  to  be  made  to  those  who  scruple  to  attend 
conucraJUd,  places  of  worship  that  such  places  are  used  merely  for 
conveniency. 

13.  ''That  all  persons  dissenting  from  the  doctrine  and  way  of 
worship  owned  by  the  State,  or  consenting  thereunto  and  yet  not 
having  advantage  or  opportunity  of  some  of  the  public  meeting- 
places  commonly  called  churches,  be  required  to  meet  (if  they  have 
any  constant  meetings)  in  places  publicly  known,  and  to  give  notice 
to  some  magistrate  of  such  their  place  of  ordinary  meetings." 

14.  "That  such  as  do  not  receive,  but  oppose,  those  principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion  without  acknowledgment  of  which  the 
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Scriptures  do  clearly  and  plainly  affirm  that  Salvation  is  not  to  be 
obtained  .  .  .  may  not  be  suffered  to  preach  or  promulgate  any- 
thing in  opposition  unto  such  principles" — Having  been  required 
by  the  Committee  to  be  more  precise  under  this  head,  the  Ministen 
had  given  in  a  list  of  Fifteen  Christian  Fundamentals,  the  paUic 
preaching  against  which  was  to  be  illegal 

15.  "Parliament  to  take  some  speedy  course  for  the  utter  sup- 
pressing of  that  abominable  cheat  of  Judicial  Astrology.**  ^ 

These  Proposals  purported  to  represent  the  views  of  about 
twenty  leading  Divines,  now  reckoned  as  Independents.  Among 
them,  besides  Owen,  were  Thomas  Goodwin,  Nye,  Simpson, 
and  Bridge  (four  of  the  original  five  Independents  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly),  Greenhill  and  Carter  (who  had  tended 
to  Independency  in  the  Assembly  from  the  first),  Adoniram 
Byfield  (one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Assembly,  and  not  then  sus- 
pected of  Independency),  John  Dune  (who  had  gone  more 
and  more  into  Independency  in  the  Assembly  and  afterwards), 
and,  mirabile  dictu  I  John  Goodwin  of  Coleman  Street,  the 
Libertarian  and  Tolerationist.  One  finds  also  that  Whalley, 
Okey,  and  other  distinguished  Army  men,  concurred.  Al- 
together, the  Proposals  were  thought  to  be  a  considerable 
stretch  of  liberality;  and  indeed  the  proposers  professed  to 
have  framed  them  with  "  equal  respects  to  all  persons  fearing 
God,  though  of  diflfering  judgments."  Evidently,  however, 
they  were  but  a  kind  of  scheme  half-way — a  scheme  of  a 
State-Church  much  less  formal  than  that  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  with  a  Toleration  round  about  it,  but  still  a  scheme  of  a 
distinct  State-Church  and  of  a  Toleration  within  fixed  limits. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  Presbyterians  and  other 
strait  religionists  regarded  the  Proposals  vrith  alarm  as  far  too 
lax,  the  Voluntaries  and  extreme  Tolerationists,  on  the  other 
hand,  condemned  them  as  Machiavellian  and  unspiritual. 
Nor,  though  John  Goodwin,  in  some  whim  or  for  some 
purpose,  had  attached  himself  for  the  time  to  Messrs.  Owen 
and  the  rest,  were  there  wanting  remonstrants  in  his  room. 
The  Commitlee  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  it  seems,  had 

1  *'  The  Humble  Proposals  of  Mr.  at  London  for  Robert  Ibbetson,  1652." 
Owen  and  other  ministers  who  presented  The  date  *'  March  31 "  is  giyen  in  the 
the  Petition  to  Parliament,  &c.    Printed      Thomason  copy. 
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"  freely,  and  with  abundance  of  Christian  civility  and  gentle- 
ness, received  many  and  several  papers  from  many  and  several 
sorts  of  men  and  consciences  " ;  and  among  these  had  been 
papers  presented  by  a  Major  Butler,  for  himself,  and  for  Mr. 
Charles  Vane,  Colonel  Danvers,  and  others,  criticising  the 
Fifteen  Proposals  of  Mr.  Owen  and  his  fellow-petitioners, 
hoping  that  God  would  yet  "stir  up  the  hearts  of  these 
worthy  men  to  put  in  some  Christian  retractation,"  and 
earnestly  offering  to  the  Committee  these  four  cardinal  con- 
siderations in  the  meantime  : — 

1.  "Whether  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  doth  not 
send  forth  labourers  into  his  vineyard,  furnisliiug  them  by  his 
Spirit,  and  bearing  witness  to  their  labours,  without  the  testimony 
and  reward  of  men  1  *' 

2.  "  Whether  it  be  not  the  will  or  counsel  of  God  that  there 
must  be  heresies,  yea  damnable  heresies,  that  such  who  are  ap- 
proved may  be  made  perfect,  and  whether  it  be  not  the  pleasure 
[>f  Ood  that  the  judgment  and  condemnation  of  such  false  teachers 
and  heretics  be  left  to  Himself?" 

3.  "Whether  for  the  Civil  Powers  to  assume  a  judgment  in 
spirituals  be  not  against  the  liberties  given  by  Christ  Jesus  to  his 
people  f " 

4.  "  Whether  it  be  not  the  duty  of  the  Magistrate  to  permit  the 
Jews,  whose  conversion  we  look  for,  to  live  freely  and  peaceably 
smon^  us  ? "  ^ 

Evidently  here  was  a  protest  in  favour  of  Absolute  Volun- 
taryism and  complete  Toleration.  We  have  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  persons  who  tendered  the  protest  to  the  Committee 
t\i§,t  they  regarded  Cromwell  as  essentially  with  them  in  the 
Toleration  part  of  it,  and  as  the  man  in  the  Committee  like- 
liest to  give  their  Propositions  due  weight.  ''  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  General,"  it  appears,  had  twice^  in  full  Committee 
and  ''in  a  confluence  of  many  auditors,"  honoured  Major 
Butler's  papers  with  his  approval  in  one  point  at  least.  "  I 
shall  need  no  Bevelation,"  he  had  said  on  the  first  occasion, 


Calvert,  at  the  Black  Spread  Eagle  at 
the  West  End  of  Pauls:   16527'    In 


I  *'The  Fourth  Paper  presented  by 
Mi^or  Butler  to  the  Hon.  Committee  of 
Fuiuiment  for  the  Propagating  of  the      this  tract,  published  "  3Iay  30/'  the  day 
GosDel  .  .  .  Together  with  a  Testimony       before  the  authorized  edition  of  Owen's 
to  tne  said  Fourth  Paper,  by  way  of      Proposals,  these  Proposals   are  given, 
explanation  upon  the  four  Proposals  of      with  comments. 
rt,  by  R  W.,  &c    Printed  for  GUes 
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*'  to  discover  to  me  the  man  that  eadeavours  to  impose  upon 
his  brethren."     But  his  second  saying  was  still  more  remark- 
able.   '^  When  it  pleased  an  honourable  gentleman  of  the  Com- 
''  mittee  zealously  to  argue  against  a  Laodicean  or  lukewarm 
'^  indifferency  to  Religion,  professing  for  his  part  that  he 
'^  would  rather  be  a  Saul  than  a  Gallio,  his  Excellency,  with 
"much  Christian  zeal  and  affection  for  his  own  conscience, 
"  professed  also  that  he  had  rather  that  Mahometanism  were 
"  permitted  amongst  us  than  that  one  of  God's  children  should 
"  be  persecuted."  ^     "With  Cromwell  in  the  Committee,  thus 
still,  as  he  had  always  been,  the  impassioned  champion  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  there  was  every  confidence  that,  what- 
ever tendency  there  might  be  in  the  main  to  the  Fifteen 
Proposals   of  Mr.   Owen  and   the   other   Independents,  the 
Committee  would  not  lapse  in  what  was  all-essential. 

While  the  Committee  were  deliberating  the  Authoritative 
Proposals  and   all   sorts  of  Proposals   besides,  there  was  a 
rather  significant  indication  in  the  House  itself  how  matters 
would  ultimately  go.     On  the  29th  of  April,  1652,  the  subject 
of  Tithes  came  up  somehow,  and  it  was  resolved  "  That  it  be 
"  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  receive  Proposals 
"  for  the  better  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  take  into  speedy 
"  consideration  how  a  competent  and  convenient  maintenance 
"  for  a  godly  and  able  ministry  maybe  settled,  in  lieu  of  Tithes, 
"  and  present  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House ;  And  that 
"  Tithes  shall  be  paid  as  formerly  until  such  maintenance  be 
"  settled."     This  last  clause  had  not  been  carried  without  a 
division.     Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  and  Henry  Marten  had  led 
seventeen  members  into  the  lobby  against  it,  while  the  votes  in 
favour  of  it,  told  by  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Say,  were  only  twenty- 
seven.  Although  the  Committee  were  expected  to  be  ready  soon 
with  their  opinion  on  the  special  subject  of  a  substitute  for 
Tithes,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  hurry.     Probably 
they  found  it  too  diflScult,  and  reserved  it  for  a  later  stage  of 
their  proceedings.    Indeed,  after  the  first  few  months  of  1652, 
the  Committee  flagged,  so  that  on  the  8th  of  October  it  had  to 
be  revived  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  with  orders  that  it  should 

1  Preface  by  R.  W.  to  the  tract  mentioned  in  last  note. 
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sit  again  de  die  in  diem.  Meanwhile  the  public  outside  had 
taken  up  the  question  of  the  Continuance  or  Abolition  of 
Tithes  for  themselves,  and  were  debating  it  with  extra- 
ordinary zest.  Defenders  of  Tithes,  and  especially  Clerical 
Defenders  of  them,  became  more  and  more  unpopular,  and 
were  attacked  in  pamphlets.^ 

Once  more  in  England  while  all  this  controversy  was  going 
on,  and  of  course  at  the  very  heart  of  it  on  the  side  of  Absolute 
Voluntaryism  and  Toleration,  was  the  American  Roger  Wil- 
liams. After  seven  years  of  varied  labour  in  those  "Narragansett 
Bay  Settlements  "  the  incorporation  of  which  into  an  indepen- 
dent colony  he  had  secured  in  his  last  visit  (Vol.  III.  p.  119), 
new  schisms  and  difficulties  there  had  brought  this  extra- 
ordinary man  back  in  the  character  of  an  Envoy  or  Commis- 
sioner from  his  fellow-colonists  to  the  authorities  at  home. 
The  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  divisions  within  the  colony 
itself,  secure  it  against  interference  from  the  Four  Confederate 
Colonies,  and  obtain  fresh  powers.  In  company  with  another 
envoy,  named  Clarke,  Williams  had  arrived  in  London  on  this 
errand  early  in  1652 ;  and,  while  his  special  business  with  the 
Council  of  State  was  pending,  he  was  at  leisure  to  go  about 
among  his  old  acquaintances  and  to  interest  himself  in  Eng- 
lish affairs.  His  lodging  was  "  in  St.  Martin's,  near  the 
Shambles,  at  Mr.  Davis,  his  house,  a  shoemaker,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Swan " ;  but  letters  might  be  addressed  to  him  also, 
he  told  his  correspondents,  "at  Sir  Henry  Vane's  at  White- 
hall." In  fact  he  was  now  again,  as  in  his  former  visit,  much 
with  Vane,  with  free  use  of  Vane's  house  in  town ;  and, 
while  it  was  to  Vane's  influence  that  he  chiefly  trusted  for 
saccess  in  his  mission,  it  was  from  Vane  also  that  he  heard 
most  intimately  of  English  political  matters,  and  through 
Vane's  medium  that  he  judged  them.  That  Williams  could 
not  be  silent  or  idle  in  the  midst  of  that  contest  between 
Voluntarjrism  and  the  State-Church  principle  which  he  found 
agitating  London  on  his  arrival,  in  the  guise  of  opposed  sets 
of  Proposals  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  might  have 
been  guessed  without  proof.     Was  he  not  the  man  in  the 

1  CommuDs  Journals  of  dates  given. 
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whole  world  who  had  done  most  to  propagate  the  theory  of 
Absolute  Voluntaryism  in  Religion  or  No  State-Church  of 
any  kind ;  and  might  it  not  be  said  that  the  controversy  he 
now  found  going  on  was  the  result  in  great  part  of  the  ideas 
he  had  himself  sown  in  the  English  mind  in  his  former  visit, 
more  especially  in  his  famous  book  of  1644  called  The  Bloody 
Tenent  of  Persecution,  and  that  the  Voluntaries  he  now  found 
so  numerous  in  England  were  his  own  pupils?  But  the  matter 
is  not  left  to  mere  guess.  Th€  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody 
by  Mr,  Cotton^ a  Endeavour  to  *  wash  it  white  in  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb '  was  a  publication  of  Williams  in  London  in  April, 
1652^  reasserting  his  principles  with  all  his  old  fervour,  when 
he  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  England,  in  the  form  of  a 
reply  to  an  answer  to  his  former  book  by  Mr.  Cotton  of 
Boston ;  The  Hireling  Ministry  none  of  Jesus  Chrisfs,  or  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel^  was  another  pub- 
lication of  his  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  a  third  publication^ 
also  of  that  year,  called  III  netos  from  New  England,  or  a 
Narrative  of  New  England^s  Persecutions,  his  contribution  to 
the  controversy  took  the  shape  of  information  to  the  English 
respecting  recent  disgraceful  persecutions  of  the  Baptists  and 
other  Sectaries  in  the  Confederated  American  Colonies,  and 
of  congratulation  accordingly  to  the  Mother  Country  on  her 
superior  temper.  "  While  Old  England  is  becoming  new," 
he  said,  "  New  England  is  becoming  old."  In  his  letters  also 
to  correspondents  we  see  the  same  highly  excited  interest  in 
English  affairs,  with  his  hopes  that,  after  all^  in  spite  of 
remaining  opposition,  absolute  Liberty  of  Conscience  would 
prevail  in  England,  and  Tithes  and  the  State-Church  would 
disappear.  He  was  to  remain  in  England  till  the  spring  of 
1654;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  here  again  for  two  whole 
years  at  this  critical  time  in  English  History,  and  in  con- 
fidential communication  with  many  persons  of  note,  including 
not  only  Vane,  but  also  Milton,  Hugh  Peters,  Harrison, 
Lawrence,  and  even  Cromwell  himself,  is  far  from  unim- 
portant.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it.^ 

'  Knowles's  Memoirs  of  Roger  Wil-       Island  (Boston,  1834) ;  Palfrey's iTiifory 
Hams,  the  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode-      of  New  England,  II.  356  et  seq. ;  CaU- 
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It  was  a  whole  year  after  the  original  appointment  of  the 
Comrniiiee  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  before  they  made 
even  their  first  general  report  to  Parliament.  This  was 
done  by  Mr.  Scott  on  the  11th  of  February,  1652-3.  It  then 
appeared  that  the  Committee  had  adopted^  with  some  slight 
modifications,  the  first  Twelve  Proposals  of  Mr.  Owen  and 
the  rest,  abridging  them  into  Eleven,  but  had  agreed  not  to 
report  to  the  House  the  three  remaining  Proposals.  In  other 
words,  the  Committee  had  thought  it  best  that  the  question 
of  a  State-Church  and  its  Constitution  should  be  taken  by 
itself,  leaving  the  question  of  the  Toleration  of  Dissent  from 
the  State  Church,  and  of  the  limits  of  such  Toleration,  to 
come  independently.  The  House^  however,  insisted  that  all 
the  Proposals  should  be  reported;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Fifteen  Proposals,  reduced  to  Fourteen,  were  formally  before 
the  House  that  day,  with  the  names  of  the  ministers  and 
others  from  whom  they  had  originally  emanated.^  All  then 
being  ripe,  the  debate  began  on  the  25th  of  February,  with 
this  first  and  most  remarkable  result :  "  The  Question  being 
"  propounded.  That  the  Magistrate  hath  power,  in  matters  of 
"  Religion,  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  question 
"  being  put.  That  this  question  be  now  put,  It  passed  with 
*^  the  affirmative ;  And,  the  main  question  being  put,  It  was 
Resolved  by  the  Parliament  That  the  Magistrate  hath  power, 
in  matters  of  Religion,  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^ 
Thus  the   momentous  preliminary  question  was  put  out  of 


(C 


(C 


kgne  of  Thomason  Pamphlets  for  1652 ; 
OtmrneirB  Zt^  of  Roger  WiViams  (Bos- 
ton, lSi5).— I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  *'  R.  W."  who  edited  the  "  Four 
PkoposaU"  of  Major  Butler  and  his 
friends,  suggesting  unlimited  toleration 
Mnd  the  entire  abolition  of  a  State 
Church  as  the  proper  issue  of  the  de- 
Ubermtions  of  the  Commitiee  for  the 
FrcpagotUm  of  the  Gospel  (see  preceding 
notes,  pp.  3d£i--394),  was  no  other  than 
Boger  Williams.  If  so,  we  have  him 
at  the  Tery  centre  of  that  remark- 
able transaction,  and  the  interesting 
anecdotes  about  Cromwell  in  connexion 
with  it  are  from  his  pen. — The  pamphlet 
enUed  lU  Nevjs  from  New  England  is 
ascribed  to  Roger  Williams  by  his  bio- 
gnphen  on  what  I  suppose  to  be  good 


authority  ;  but  the  original  publication 
(May  13, 1652,  as  marked  by  Thomason) 
bears  on  the  title-page  to  have  been 
"by  John  Clark,  rhysician  of  Rode 
Island  in  America,'*  i.  e.  by  Williams's 
colleague  in  his  mission.  Besides  the 
main  title,  it  has  this  sub-title  :  "  A  Iso 
Four  Propoaal»  to  the  Honoured  Varlia' 
ment  and  Council  of  State,  touching  the 
^cay  to  Propaqate  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
(toith  small  charge  and  great  safety) 
both  in  Old  England  and  A'cir." 

1  See  the  very  interesting  entry  in  the 
Commons  under  the  date  given.  I  have 
derived  some  of  the  names  of  Mr.  Owen's 
original  associates  in  the  I'roposals  from 
the  list  there  given,  which  bears  the  date 
Feb.  18. 1651—2. 
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the  way,  and  it  was  decided,  doubtless  to  the  chagrin  of 
thousands,  that  the  English  Republic  could  not  adopt  the 
Voluntary  principle,  but  must  have  a  State  Church  like  its 
neighbours.  Nothing  remained  then  but  to  discuss  the  Pro- 
posals one  by  one,  so  as  to  settle  the  constitution  of  such  a 
Church.  The  amount  of  progress  made^  with  the  amend- 
ments on  the  first  three  Proposals  as  they  passed  the  House, 
is  thus  exhibited  in  the  Commons  Journals : — 

March  4,  1652-3  : — "  Resolved  by  the  Parliament,  That  persons 
of  godliness  and  gifts,  of  the  Universities,  and  others,  though  not 
ordained,  that  shall  be  approved,  shall  receive  the  public  main- 
tenance for  preaching  the  Gospel." 

MarcJt,  18,  1652-3: — "Resolved  by  the  Parliament,  That  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  trial  and  approbation  unless  he  bring 
a  Testimonial  of  his  piety  and  soundness  in  the  faith  under  the 
hands  of  six  godly  Ministers  and  Christians,  gathered  together  for 
that  end  and  purpose,  unto  whom  he  is  personally  known;  of 
which  number  two  at  the  least  to  be  ministers." 

April  1,  1653  : — "  Resolved,  That  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
ministers  and  others,  of  known  ability  and  godliness,  be  appointed 
to  sit  in  every  County,  to  examine,  judge,  and  approve  all  such 
persons  as,  being  called  to  preach  the  Gt)spel,  have  received 
testimonials  as  above;  and,  in  case  there  shall  not  be  found  a 
competent  number  of  such  persons  in  the  same  County,  that 
others  of  one  or  more  neighbour  Counties  be  joined  to  them." 

Law-Reform,  Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Con- 
stitution of  a  new  State-Church  that  should  be  less  formal 
than  the  Presbyterian,  more  Erastian  in  principle,  and  yet 
more  popular :  on  these  three  great  subjects,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  Rump  Government,  with  all  its  industry,  had  made  but 
little  way.  Was  it  not  grappling  with  an  amount  of  work 
beyond  its  strength  ?  True,  the  House  could  reckon  itself  as 
consisting  of  120  members,  for  that  number  had  been  present 
at  the  election  of  the  new  Council  of  State  in  November  1652; 
and  true  that  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  that  same  year 
more  than  eighty  members  had  been  present  at  more  ordinary 
votes.  On  the  whole  perhaps  there  had  been  larger  Houses 
in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  years  of  the  Republic  than  before, 
success  having  had  that  effect  among  others.  Still  a  House 
of  over  seventy  had  been  a  rarity;  and  since  the  Fifth  year 
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of  the  Republic  began  (December  1^  1652)  the  largest  recorded 
attendance  had  been  sixty-one.  Often  fewer  than  forty  were 
present,  and  a  House  of  over  fifty  was  a  good  one.  With  such 
Houses  could  such  great  measures  be  matured  and  pushed 
through  in  a  way  that  could  be  permanent  and  satisfactory  to 
the  nation  ?  Or,  if  the  numerical  strength  was  sufficient,  was 
there  not  the  consideration  of  time  ?  Could  the  Rump  expect 
to  finish  all  it  had  begun?  For,  as  may  be  remembered,  a 
period  had  been  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  Rump 
Government  by  its  own  Act.  The  Rump  Parliament  was  to 
cease,  and  another  Parliament  to  come  into  being,  on  the 
8rd  of  November,  1654,  at  the  very  latest.  True,  they  were 
yet  only  in  April  1653^  and  had  eighteen  months  before  them, 
if  they  chose  to  spin  out  their  existence  to  the  utmost.  But 
would  it  be  proper  for  them  to  do  so  ?  Would  they  even  dare 
to  do  so  ?   These  were  now  the  questions. 

The  Rump  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State  were 
the  nominal  Authority  in  the  Commonwealth ;  but  since 
Worcester  there  had  been  a  distinctly  rival  Authority,  re- 
presented by  Lord  General  Cromwell. 

Great  as  was  CromwelFs  influence  in  the  Parliament  and 
in  the  Council  of  State,  that  influence  was  by  no  means  the 
measure  of  his  power.  He  was  the  central  figure  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth^  often  addressed  in  his  individual 
capacity  by  Foreign  Powers  and  Princes,  and  petitioned  or 
written  to  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  by  those  at  home  who  had 
g^evances  to  complain  of  or  projects  to  propound.  "  Great 
things  God  has  done  by  you  in  war,  and  good  things  men 
expect  from  you  in  peace,''  is  a  phrase  in  one  such  letter. 
And  in  Cromwell  himself  there  was  a  consciousness  to  cor- 
respond. How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Modest  as  he  was  in 
his  habitual  demeanour,  scrupulous  to  delicacy  in  all  his 
references  to  himself  or  expressions  about  himself,  he  did  yet 
carry  in  his  inmost  heart  the  belief  that  he  had  been  God's 
chosen  instrument  for  the  greatest  work  of  revolution  ever 
accomplished  in  the  British  Islands.  No  Joshua  of  the 
Hebrews  three  thousand  years  ago  can  have  had  a  more  real 
belief  of  this  kind  about  himself,  as  he  reposed  for  a  time 
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in  the  inheritance  voted  him  on  Mount  Ephraim,  than  that 
which  possessed  the  soul  of  the  Englishman  Cromwell  as  ht 
walked  about -Whitehall  or  about  Hampton  Court  Palace  in 
the  year  1652.  And,  at  the  age  of  fifky-three^  with  all  hit 
faculties  still  at  their  best,  could  he  consider  his  work  oyer? 
On  whom,  if  not  on  him,  had  God  imposed  the  duty  of 
farther  leadership  in  England  ?  Especially  in  the  crisis  which 
had  now  come,  when  the  surviving  residue  of  the  Long 
Parliament  were  at  last  to  resign  the  rule,  and  were  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  new  apparatus  of  government,  previously 
devised  and  called  into  being  by  themselves,  had  not  he, 
the  creator  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  more  than  twice  its 
saviour,  some  right  of  supreme  superintendence?  Who  was 
so  well  entitled  to  see  that  the  new  apparatus  for  its  govern- 
ment accorded  with  his  own  ideal?  Might  it  not  even  be 
a  fair  consideration,  more  important  for  England  than  for 
himself,  what  place  he  should  occupy,  or  should  find  possible, 
in  the  new  system  of  things  ?  That  such  thoughts  did  roll 
in  the  mind  of  Cromwell  daily  in  various  forms  is  positively 
certain.  One  of  Whitlocke^s  famous  stories  is  to  the  effect 
that,  as  early  as  December  1651,  or  three  months  after  the 
Battle  of  Worcester,  Cromwell  had  called  a  select  meeting  of 
Parliament-men  and  Army-oflSccrs,  Whitlocke  himself  in- 
cluded, at  the  House  of  Si)eaker  Lenthall,  and  had  openly 
sounded  them  on  the  question  whether  persistence  in  an 
Absolute  Republic  or  "  some  mixture  of  Monarchy  "  would 
now  be  the  proper  policy.  As  the  few  who  were  in  favour  of 
"  some  mixture  of  Monarchy/'  Whitlocke  himself  one  of 
them,  could  then  conceive  or  propound  no  device  for  such  a 
mixture  but  a  treaty  with  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  King, 
the  subject,  adds  Whitlocke,  had  been  allowed  by  Cromwell 
to  drop.  The  story,  in  its  substance,  though  not  in  all 
Whitlocke's  details,  must  be  taken  as  authentic.  The  notion 
of  some  function  by  "  a  Single  Person  "  in  addition  to  a 
Parliament  in  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
doubtless  occurred  to  Cromwell  even  thus  early,  and  naturally 
with  a  clear  conclusion,  were  the  Single  Person  ever  called 
for,  who  he  should  be.     But  indeed  who  can  tell  what  variety 
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of  meditations,  with  what  Biblical  fervours  and  depths  in 
each,  passed  in  sach  a  mind  ?  Always,  in  trying  to  imagine 
them,  we  most  remember  Cromwell's  own  maxim,  which  he 
had  made  a  rule  for  his  conduct :  "  Not  the  encountering  of 
**  difficulties  makes  us  to  tempt  God,  but  the  acting  before 
''  and  without  &ith."  Cromwell,  we  may  therefore  say,  was 
waiting  for  farther  light.^ 

Cromweirs  actual  power  consisted,  of  course,  in  his  being 
the  head  of  the  Army.  The  Rump  Parliament  and  the  Council 
of  State  were  the  masters  of  the  Commonwealth  only  because 
the  Army  had  seen  fit  to  put  them  there  and  keep  them  there ; 
and  naturally  the  Army,  though  dispersed  through  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  had  not  lost  the  sense  of  its  very 
peculiar  relations  to  the  men  at  the  centre.  Nor  were  there 
now  divisions  in  the  Army,  or  differences  between  the  chiefs 
and  the  men,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  Agitatorships.  The  Army, 
in  political  respects,  was  represented  perfectly  in  its  officers. 
"Who  were  the  chief  of  these  under  Cromwell?  Take  first 
Ireland,  the  Army  of  which  was  treated  as  a  separate 
Establishment.  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood,  Cromwell^s 
son-in-law,  was  Commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  by  Cromwell's 
appointment  (since  July  1652),  with  Lieutenant-General 
Ladlow  next  to  him,  and  then  Major-General  Sir  Hardress 
Waller,  Colonels  Hewson,  Jones,  Axtell,  Barrowe,  Phayre, 
Fanlke,  Sadler,  Laurence^  Zanchy,  and  others^  among  whom 
Cromwell's  son.  Colonel  Henry  Cromwell,  must  not  be 
forgotten.^  For  England  and  Scotland  the  Army  Estitblish- 
ment  was  regarded  as  one,  and  consisted^  since  its  reduction 
after  Worcester,  of  twenty-five  regiments  of  foot,  sixteen  of 
horse,  and  one  of  dragoons.  Of  the  portion  of  these  forces 
in  service  in  Scotland  Lieutenant-General  Monk  was  Com- 
mander-in-chief, with  Major-General  Dean  next  to  him  (until 
both  were  brought  into  England,  late  in  1652,  to  be  turned 
into  Sea-Generals),  and  then  Colonel  Robert  Lilbume  (who 

*  Letters  to  Cromwell  after  Worcester  Speeches,  I.  344). 

in  Milton  SUte  Papers  by   Nickolla,  ^  I  take  this  list  chiefly  from  t  docu- 

pn.  SO  et  seq. ;   Whitlocke,  Dec.  10,  nient  from  Dublin,  of  date  June,  1653, 

Ifcl ;  Cromwell's  Letter  to  Hammond  printed  in  Merc.  Pol.,  No.  160,  but  havo 

in  Not.   1643  (Carlyle's   Letter$   and  obtained  some  of  the  names  elsewherti. 

VOL.  IV.  D  d 
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came  after  Monk  and  Dean  in  the  chief  command),  with 
Colonels  Overton,  Fenwicke,  Cobbet,  Cooper,  and  Read.  Of 
the  forces  quartered  in  England  the  most  conspicuous  offioerB 
imder  the  Lord  General  were  Major-General  Lambert^  Major- 
General  Harrison,  Major-General  Desborough,  Commissary- 
General  Whalley,  Colonels  Rich,  Tomlinson,  Twistleton,  Okey, 
Hacker,  Saunders,  Berry,  GrosTcnory  and  Blundell,  as  Horse- 
Colonels,  and  Ingoldsby,  Pride,  Barkstead,  Fairfax,  Goffe, 
Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig,  Haynes,  Daniell,  Ashfield,  Pitch,  Alored, 
Walton,  and  others,  as  Colonels  of  Foot.^  Take  all  the  above- 
mentioned  officers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  t<^ther, 
and  they  were  equal  in  number  to  an  average  meeting  of  the 
Rump;  suppose  the  Lieutenant- Colonels  and  Majors  added, 
and  the  House  in  its  fullest  possible  muster  would  have  been 
considerably  outnumbered.  Seven  of  the  officers  named,  as 
I  count,  were  members  of  the  Rump :  viz.  Fleetwood,  Ludlow, 
Harrison,  Rich,  Ingoldsby,  Hasilrig,  and  Walton;  and  all 
these,  except  Rich  and  Ingoldsby,  had  been  at  least  twice 
in  the  Council  of  State— Hasilrig  and  Walton,  indeed,  in 
every  one  of  the  Councils.  Even  among  these  military  mem- 
bers of  the  Rump  and  the  Council  of  State  (in  both  which 
bodies,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  there  were  other  mem- 
bers still  designated  Colonels  or  the  like,  in  recollection 
of  their  prior  services)  it  might  be  a  question,  in  a  case  of 
difference  between  the  Government  and  the  Army,  whether 
the  Government  or  the  Army  should  have  their  allegiance. 
From  among  these,  and  from  among  their  fellow-officers, 
in  or  about  London,  who  were  Army-officers  only,  and 
not  burdened  with  any  such  sense  of  divided  allegiance, 
there  could  always  be  a  Council  of  officers  round  Lord 
General  Cromwell,  as  numerous  as  an  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  State,  to  discuss  public  affairs  indep^d- 
ently. 

Till  August  1652  there  had  been  no  open  signs  of  diB- 
satisfaction  in  the  Army  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Govem- 

*  I  hare  derived  the  names  from  a  1651.    The  distribntion  between  Eng- 

State  of  the  Reduced  Forces  for  Eng-  land  and  Scotland  I  have  had  to  a»cer- 

laud  and  Scotland  given  in  the  Com-  tain  as  well  as  I  could  by  other  meazu ; 

mon8  Journals  under  date  October  %  and  it  may  not  be  perfectly  exact 
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ment.     Till  then  Cromwell  and  his  officers  had  been  in  hopes 

that  the   mere  exertion  of  their  influence  in  or  upon   the 

Hoiiae  in  ordinary  ways  would  be  sufficient,  or  even  that  the 

stimulus  communicated  to  the  House  itself  by  the  sense  that 

25,000  armed  men  were  now  at  leisure  over  the  land,  with 

their  eyes  fixed  on  Westminster,  would  ensure  spontaneous 

progress  in  those  directions  of  reform  on  which  the  Army 

had  set  its  heart.     To  such  indirect  Army-influence  it  had^ 

in  fact^  been^  owing   that   the   Rump  bad   begun  to  busy 

itself  with  the  questions  of  Law-Reform,  Pauperism,  and  the 

Propagation    of  the    Gospel.     But    the   laziness  on    these 

questions,  the  "  red-tapeism "  as  it  would  now  be  called^  had 

at  length  made  the  Army  impatient.    More  direct  interference 

then  seemed  necessary.     Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  August, 

Commissary-General   Whalley,   and   Colonels   Okey,    Goffe, 

Hacker,  and  Barksted,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 

and  presented  a  petition  drawn  up  at  a  Council  of  Officers 

at  Whitehall  on  the  preceding  day,  expressing  the  results 

of  divers  previous  meetings  in   which   the   petitioners   had 

"  sought  the  Lord  *'  and  talked  among  themselves  on  the  state 

of  the   Commonwealth.     The   Petition   consisted  of  twelve 

articles  urging  on  the  Parliament  greater  alacrity  in  a  host 

of  subjects — the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Abolition  of 

Tithes,   the  Ejection  of  Profane  and  Scandalous  Ministers, 

Law-Reform,  Excise  abuses^  Army  arrears,  Employment  of 

the  Poor,  Reduction  of  Official  Salaries,  the  Mode  of  Keeping 

the  Public  Accounts,  &c.     Though  the  House  did  not  like 

this  ominous  reappearance  of  the  old  habit  of  Army-dictation 

in  the   form  of  petitions,    the   officers  were    ceremoniously 

thanked,  and  a  large  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  which 

particulars  of  the  Petition  were  already  "  under  consideration  " 

in  the  House,  and  what  progress  had  been  made  in  them. 

Cromwell  was  on  this  Committee,  with  Harrison,  Ingoldsby, 

Rich,  Whitlocke,  Marten,  and  twenty-eight  others.  Whitlocke 

had  privately  remarked  to  Cromwell  on  the  arrogance  of  the 

Petition,  and  had  advised  him  to  stop  such  political  meetings 

among  his  officers,  as  likely  to  **come  too  home  to  himself" 

Dd  2 
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some  time;  bat  he  seemed  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  "or 
rather  to  have  some  design  in  it."* 

What  eflPect  the  Petition  may  have  had  in  qnickeniDg  the 
pace  of  Parliament  on  the  subjects  of  Law-Reform,  Pauperism, 
and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  inferred,  if  dates 
are  studied,  from  the  account  already  given  of  the  actual 
course  of  the  proceedings  on  these  subjects.  On  one  para- 
mount subject  the  Petition  did  certainly  quicken  the  pace. 
The  twelfth  Article  of  the  Petition,  doubtless  put  last  as  the 
most  important  of  all,  reminded  the  Parliament  of  the 
approaching  termination  of  its  own  existence,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Bill  that  should  settle  definitely  the  constitution 
of  future  Parliaments.  To  this  subject  also,  it  is  true,  the 
Parliament  had  been  adverting  a  little  of  its  own  accord. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1652,  it  had  been  resolved  "That  the 
Grand  Committee  upon  the  Act  for  setting  a  certain  time 
for  the  Sitting  of  this  Parliament  and  providing  for  successive 
Parliaments  be  revived";  and  the  Grand  Committee  so 
revived  had  met  three  times,  viz.  on  May  12,  19,  26. 
Arrangements  for  one's  own  death,  however,  are  not  an 
agreeable  occupation  for  public  bodies  any  more  than  for 
individ^als;  and,  as  the  death  was  not  to  be  necessarily 
sooner  than  Nov.  3,  1654,  neither  the  Rump  nor  its  Grand 
Committee  had  found  heart  to  go  on  with  the  business.  The 
Petition  of  the  officers  reawakened  them.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  just  a  month  after  the  Petition  had  been  received, 
it  was  resolved  "That  the  Grand  Committee  for  the  Bill  for 
"  setting  a  certain  time  for  the  sitting  of  this  present  Parlia- 
**  ment,  and  providing  for  successive  Parliaments  as  to  that 
"  Bill,  be  dissolved,  and  the  said  Bill  committed  to  a  Committee 
"  now  to  be  chosen,  to  perfect  the  Bill,  leaving  a  blank  for 
"  the  time  for  dissolving  this  Parliament."  The  Committee 
actually  chosen  the  same  day  was  the  very  Committee  that 
had  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  Petition  of  the  Officers ; 
but  all  members  of  the  House  that  chose  to  attend  were  to 


^  Commons  Journals,  Aug.  13,  1652 ;      "  First  Speech"  {Carlyle''t  Crtmwdlt  IL 
Whitlocke,  of  same  dale ;   Cromwell's      339—344). 
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bave  voices,  and  the  Committee  might  advise  with  any  other 
persons  whatsoever.^ 

All  seemed  now  in  a  fair  way.  The  tradition  in  the  House 
as  to  the  proper  constitution  of  a  "  New  Representative  "  had 
hardly  varied^  so  far  as  England  herself  was  concerned,  since 
Ireton's  famous  Reform  Bill,  or  Draft  Agreement  of  the  People^ 
in  January  1648-9.  The  ideal  in  the  main  still  was  that 
there  should  be  about  400  members  of  Parliament  from  all 
England  and  Wales,  to  be  returned  in  certain  proportions  by 
the  various  counties^  cities,  and  boroughs;  nay,  the  pro- 
portions of  members  allotted  in  Ireton's  scheme  to  the  various 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  still  seemed  in  the  main 
suitable.  What  more  was  needed  than  to  settle  also  the 
numbers  of  members  that  should  be  returned  by  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  as  now  constitutent  parts  of  the  united  Common- 
wealth, defining  the  districts  in  each  country  that  should 
return  the  same?  Unfortunately,  much  more  was  needed. 
Merely  to  issue  writs  for  the  assembling  of  a  "  New  Repre- 
sentative" that  was  to  consist  of  400  members  from  England 
and  Wales,  and  additions  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  without 
the  most  careful  definition  beforehand  of  the  qualifications 
both  of  those  that  were  to  elect  and  of  those  that  were  to 
be  eligible,  would  have  beeii  to  rush  on  ruin.  Were  things 
left  to  mere  chance,  or  even  to  such  conditions  of  suffrage 
and  eligibility  as  Ireton  had  marked  out,  or  as  had  since 
roughly  suggested  themselves,  what  a  Parliament  might  not 
one  see  I  Might  there  not  be  Presbyterians  in  it  and  Malig- 
nants  in  it,  in  such  numbers  as  to  swamp  the  "  Honest 
Party,"  reverse  the  whole  policy  of  the  nation  for  the  last 
few  years,  undo  the  Commonwealth,  and  bring  back  the 
Stuarts  ?  To  this  question,  therefore,  of  the  means  for  a  due 
preservation  of  continuity  between  the  small  Parliament  in 
possession  and  the  large  Parliament  to  come,  the  Committee 
had,  most  seriously  of  all,  to  address  themselves.  W^hat 
definite  proposals  for  the  purpose  arose  among  them  one 
hardly  knows;    but  it  is  certain  that  the   diflBculties  were 

1  Commons  Journals  of  dates. 
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great,  and  that  Cromwell  and  the  Army-officers  grew  more 
and  more  anxious.  From  October  1652  onwards,  they  had 
meetings  again  and  again  with  Vane,  Hasilrig,  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  House,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty  at  a  time^  to  try  to  come  to  an  understanding.  And  so, 
through  the  last  months  of  1652,  when  the  war  with  the 
Dutch  was  going  on,  and  the  Commonwealth  was  passing 
out  of  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  into  the  fifth,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  more  divided  among  themselves 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  all  was  uneasiness  and 
confusion.  It  was  at  this  time,  if  Whitlocke's  recollection 
is  correct,  that  he  had  that  long  conversation  with  Cromwell 
in  St.  James's  Park,  in  which  Cromwell,  taking  him  affec- 
tionately into  confidence,  first  discoursed  at  large  on  the 
distracted  state  of  public  affairs,  and  then  burst  forth  "  What 
if  a  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  King  ?"  Not  many  days 
after  the  reputed  date  of  that  conversation,  the  Parliament, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  State,  resolved  that 
*'Mr.  Henry  Stuart,"  the  young  boy  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  should  be  removed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
sent  abroad,  with  an  allowance  settled  on  him,  to  live  with 
his  relatives.  He  did  go  abroad,  Jan.  1652—3 ;  and,  as  ke^ 
rather  than  Charles  or  the  Duke  of  York,  was  the  favourite 
with  those  of  the  Commonwealth's-men  who  speculated  on  a 
new  trial  of  Stuart  kingship,  people  see  Cromwell's  hand  in 
the  coincidence.^ 

At  last,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1652-3,  the  Amended 
Bill  for  a  New  Representative  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  House  by  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig,  and  the  debate 
was  adjourned  to  the  2nd  of  March,  On  that  day  the  pro- 
portions of  members  to  be  assigned  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  determined.  The  Committee  had  proposed  thirty-three 
members  from  Scotland  and  thirty-seven  from  Ireland ;  but 
the  House,  after  a  close  division  relating  to  the  proportion  for 
Scotland,  fixed  the  number  for  each  country  at  thirty.    There 


»  Cromweirs  "  First  Speech "  (Car-       and  Council  OnJer  Books,  Dec  4, 1652 
lyle,  II.  341-342);   Whitlocke,   Nov.       andJan.  14, 1652— 3. 
1662 ;  Commons  Joui-uals,  Dec.  7, 1652  j 
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were  but  fifty-four  members  present  in  the  House  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  attendances  were  much  smaller  on  the  9th,  16th, 
and  23pd  of  March,  when  the  House  proceeded  to  the  English 
part  of  the  Bill.  On  those  three  days  they  settled  first  that 
the  town  of  Bedford  should  have  one  member  and  the  county 
Jive^  then  that  the  town  of  Buckingham  should  have  one 
and  the  county  fve^  then  that  the  city  of  Chester  should 
have  one  and  the  county  four,  and  so  on  through  a  straggling 
list  of  other  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties.  In  short,  they 
seem  to  have  determined  in  those  three  days  the  distribution 
of  the  400  seats  proposed  for  England.  Then,  on  Wednesday 
the  30th  of  March,  in  a  House  of  fewer  than  forty  members, 
there  was  a  discussion  of  the  property  qualifications  of  Electors, 
with  two  divisions ;  and  on  Wednesday  the  13th  of  April  the 
necessary  moral  qualifications  of  Electors  were  considered,  the 
House  agreeing  to  a  clause  requiring  that  all  Electors  should  be 
persons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  not  scandalous 
in  their  conversation.  And  this  is  the  last  that  we  hear 
of  the  Bill  in  the  Journals.^ 

From  nothing  that  appears  in  the  Journals  should  we 
gather  in  the  least  these  two  all-important  facts  about  the 
Bill,  alleged  on  other  authority, — (1)  That  it  expressly  provided 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Rump  should  continue  in  their 
places  without  re-election,  and  (2)  That  it  reserved  for  a 
Committee  of  the  Rump  itself  the  right  of  superintending  the 
elections  of  the  rest  and  judging  of  their  validity  or  fitness. 
Indeed,  as  no  copy  of  the  Bill  has  survived,  nor  any  formal 
abstract  of  its  contents,  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  these 
statements.  Certain  it  is  that  Cromwell  and  his  friends 
regarded  the  Bill  as  essentially  one  for  the  perpetuation  and 
reeruitment  of  the  Rump,  and  acted  accordingly.  The 
antagonism  between  the  two  parties,  in  fact,  was  now  both 
vehement  and  definite.  There  was  the  majority  of  the  House, 
led  by  Vane,  Marten,  Hasilrig,  Scott,  Sir  Peter  Wentworth, 
and  others,  mostly  civilians,  all  now  as  eager  to  pass  a 
Dissolution  Bill  as   for   the  last  four  years  they  had  been 

1  Commons  Journals  of  dates  given. 
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reluctant,  and  indeed  proposing  to  hasten  the  date  of  the 
Dissolution  by  making  it  the  3rd  of  November  in  the  current 
year  instead  of  the  3rd  of  November  1654,  but  resolved  that 
the  instrument  of  the  Dissolution  should  be  the  actual  Bill 
before  the  House  arranging  for  the  New  Representative. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Cromwell,  with  Lambert  and 
Harrison,  other  Army-oflSeers,  and  a  small  minority  of  the 
Parliament-men,  equally  resolute  for  a  Dissolution,  and  indeed 
proposing  that  it  should  be  immediate,  but  foreseeing  a  resur- 
rection of  the  Presb3rterian  influence  and  other  evils  from  the 
Bill  for  a  New  Bepresentative,  and  resolved  therefore  that 
there  should  be  a  Dissolution  without  the  Bill.  Motives 
under  the  surface  on  both  sides  are  suggested  copiously 
enough  by  contemporary  chroniclers  and  by  subsequent 
historians.  To  Vane  and  most  of  the  Republicans,  we  are 
told,  Cromwell's  personal  preeminence  in  the  Commonwealth, 
abnormal  and  alarming  ever  since  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  had 
become  more  and  more  alarming  with  the  evidences  they  had 
of  his  ambition  after  the  actual  sovereignty.  They  had 
always  been  studying  the  abatement  of  his  power,  and  the 
war  with  the  Dutch  had  at  last  come  most  conveniently. 
Was  not  Blake  rising  into  renown  as  a  rival  to  Cromwell; 
were  not  Blake's  sea-battles  of  the  present  more  in  the  public 
mind  than  Cromwell's  land-battles  of  the  past ;  by  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  a  cautious  transfer  into  it  of  officers 
and  men  from  the  Army,  might  not  the  way  be  prepared  for 
an  entire  new-modelling  of  the  military  system  and  a  redaction 
of  Cromwell's  Lord-Generalship  to  safer  dimensions  ?  At  all 
events,  what  better  time  for  a  Dissolution  than  in  the  midst 
of  the  successes  of  the  Dutch  war,  when  the  Rump  was 
popular  and  might  command  the  elections?  And,  if  these 
were  the  secret  considerations  of  the  majority  of  the  Rump, 
what  but  the  reverse  could  be  Cromwell's  ?  He  had  watched 
Blake's  rise,  it  was  hinted,  and  did  not  altogether  like  the 
phenomenon.  If  he  meant  to  strike  at  all  in  his  own 
interests,  was  not  the  time  now,  when  his  Lord- Generalship 
was  yet  intact,  and  the  leading  of  things  towards  the  Navy 
at  the  expense  of  the  Army  had  not  gone  too  far?    Above 
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all,  ought  he  to  permit  an  appeal  to  the  country  at  a  moment 
when  Blake^s  victories,  and  the  necessity  of  ending  the  Dutch 
war  by  more  of  them,  would  be  used  as  the  electioneering  cries 
of  Vane  and  the  Rump  ?  ^ 

Prom  such  unsatisfactory  conjecture  or  imagination  of 
motives  let  us  return  to  simple  narrative : — The  Bill  had 
been  last  before  the  House  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  and  it 
was  to  come  on  again  on  Wednesday,  April  20.  Between  the 
two  Wednesdays  Cromwell  and  his  friends  made  a  final  eflTort 
towards  an  agreement.  They  implored  one  more  meeting 
with  the  active  chiefs  of  the  Kump.  It  could  not  be  arranged 
for  an  earlier  day  than  Tuesday  the  19th  of  April  ;  but  on  that 


1  Godwin,  III.  446—450 ;  Carlyle,  II. 
a27— 328 ;  Guizot,  I.  347—349  ;  Sco- 
beirs  Official  Statement  for  CromweU 
of  April  21,   1653    {Pari  I/ist.   III. 
1381 — ^2)  ;  Cromweirs  own  Declaration 
of  April  22  {/bid,  1386—1390)  ;  Croni- 
weU'a  Speech,  July  4, 1653  (Carlyle,  II. 
341—345) ;  Ludlow,  447—454 ;  Bisset's 
Hiatary  of  the  Cummon'ioealth^  II.  410 — 
475 ;  Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinnon  (ed. 
1808),  pp.  332—333.    Go<lwin,  Carlyle, 
Goizot,  and  others,  are  at  oue  in  the 
statement  that  the  Bill  continued  the 
Ramp  without  re-election,  and  provided 
that  the  elections  on  new  ^Tits  for  the 
residue  of  the  seats  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Committee  of  the  Rump. 
Soobeirs  words  imply  the  same :  '*  By 
the  said  Act  these  present  members 
w«ra  to  sit  and  to  be  made  up  by  others 
chosen  and  by  themselves  approved  of." 
Cromweirs  words  in  his  Declaration  and 
subsequent  Speech  are  consistent  with 
the  same  account  of  the  Bill,  though 
not  so  jparticular.    "The  making  use 
thereof  [L  e.  of  the  Bill]  to  recruit  and 
so  perpetuate  themselves,"  is  a  phrase 
of  toe  Declaration  ;  and  there  are  similar 
phrases  in  the  Speech.   Mr.  Bisset,  how- 
ever, challenges  this  tradition  as  to  the 
natiuv  of  the  Bill.    He  tinds  no  proof 
whatever  that  it  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Rump  without  re-elec- 
Vixm,  or  was  a  Bill  in  any  sense  for  the 
mere  recruiting  of  the  Rump ;  and  he 
thinks  that  it  was  Cromwell's  craft  that 
spread  about  that  account  of  the  Bill, 
though  he  cautiously  avoided  words  ab- 
scdutely  vouching  in  his  own  name  the 
exact  items  of  that  accoimt  as  given  by 
SoobelL    Mr.  Bisset's  chief  argument  is 
that  Cromwell,  into  whose  possession 
the  only  copy  of  the  Bill  came,  could 
easily  have  published  it^  and  would 


have  published  it  had  the  publication 
been  to  his  advantage.     As  he  never 
did  so,  and  the  document  utterly  dis- 
appeared from  mortal  sisht  in  his  hands, 
wnat  are  we  to  infer  but  that  it  was 
nothing  like  the  description  of  it  he  ha<l 
favoured  and  circulated  ?    In  answer  to 
this  we  may  cite  the  natural  likelihood 
of  the  case.    We  may  agree  with  God- 
win, who  seems  to  have  thought  it  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
the  Bill  should  have  been  of  the  kind 
descril)ed,  and  not  to  have  seen  how  the 
Rump,  if  in  its  senses,  could  possibly 
have  ventured  on  a  Bill  of  absolute 
self-dissolution  on  mere  chance  of  re- 
election.   But  may  we  not  turn  Mr. 
Bisset*s  own  argument  the  other  way  ? 
Though  the  Bill  had  not  been  printed 
or  engrossed,  were  there  not  plenty  of 
people  who  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
and  could  have  given  a  summary  of  it  ? 
Why  was  no  such  authenticated  sum- 
mary forthcoming   if   Cromwell's   re- 
presentation of  the  Bill,  or  ScobelFs 
representation  of  it  for  Cromwell,  was  a 
jwsitive  falsehood  ?    There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  printing  such  things  at  the 
moment,  or  even  afterwards,  in  Crom- 
well's life-time ;   and,  though  one  can 
find  amnle  reason  why  Cromwell  should 
not  publish  the  Bill  apart  fh)m  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  lied  about  it,  one 
can  find  no  reason  why  his  opponents 
should  have  refrained  from  publishing 
an  abstract  of  it  apart  from  the  suppo- 
sition that  Cromwell's  account  of  it  was 
substantially  accurate.  Mr.  Bisset  refers 
to  passages  in  Ludlow  and  Col.  Hutch- 
inson's memoirs  as  contradicting  that 
account ;  but  they  are  too  general  to  be 
worth   anything.     Is  it  beyond  hope 
that  the  Bill  itself,  or  some  authentic 
abstract  of  it,  may  yet  be  recovered  ? 
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day  about  twenty  of  the  Parliament  men,  "  none  of  the  least 
in  consideration  for  their  interest  and  ability  " — Whitlocke, 
Widdrington,  and  St.  John,  among  theili — did  meet  with  Crom- 
well and  his  officers  in  Cromwell's  house  in  Whitehall.  Crom- 
well, for  himself  and  his  officers,  having  again  stated  their 
objections  to  the  Bill  and  their  belief  that  their  own  "  lives, 
estates,  and  families,"  and  the  "Honest  Interest"  of  the 
nation,  were  imperilled  by  it,  the  question  suddenly  narrowed 
itself.  The  leaders  of  the  Rump,  producing  their  last  card, 
hinted  apparently  that,  if  the  Bill  for  a  new  Representative 
were  to  be  dropped,  then  no  dissolution  at  all,  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  Rump,  was  the  only  possible  policy. 
Divining  the  meaning  of  this  hint,  which  was  perhaps,  on  the 
part  of  some,  merely  in  terrorem  in  behalf  of  the  Bill,  bnt  on 
the  part  of  others,  such  as  Whitlocke  and  Widdrington,  ex- 
pressed what  was  really  wanted,  Cromwell  begged  leave  to 
propound  a  different  expedient,  which  had  occurred  to  himself 
and  the  officers.  It  was  that  the  House,  dissolving  itself 
immediately,  and  dropping  the  Bill  for  a  new  Parliament, 
should  entrust  the  whole  charge  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
meantime,  including  arrangements  for  a  future  Parliament,  to 
a  select  Council  of  some  forty  "Well-Affected  men,"  not  un- 
like the  actual  Council  of  State,  but  not  necessarily  composed 
of  the  same  persons.  This,  Cromwell  told  them,  "was  no 
new  thing  when  this  land  was  under  the  like  hurly-burlies." 
The  Parliament-men  present  did  not  doubt  that  there  were 
precedents,  but  saw  many  objections,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  raising  money,  and  on  the  whole  went  back  stiffly  upon 
their  own  plan  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  Parliament. 
Cromwell  pointed  out  how  money  could  be  raised,  and  still 
insisted  on  his  expedient  as,  in  all  respects,  "  five  times  better 
than  theirs,"  It  was  now  late  at  night,  and  all  that  the 
Parliament-men  could  say  was  that  they  would  sleep  upon 
the  proposals  made  and  consult  some  friends.  Two  or  three 
of  the  chief  of  them  also  promised,  at  parting,  that  they 
would  "  endeavour  to  suspend  farther  proceedings  about  their 
Bill "  till  there  had  been  another  conference.^ 

1   OromweH's  First  Speech   (Carlyle,  II.  845—347) ;    WTiitlocke,  under  date 
April  20. 
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Next  momiDg  (April  20)  Whitlocke  was  again  at  Crom- 
well's  lodgings,  where  he  found  Cromwell  and  ''but  a  few 
Fkrliament-men  and  a  few  oflBcers  of  the  Army  "  in  resumed 
consultation.  Meanwhile  the  House  had  met^  and  some  of 
those  whose  presence  had  been  again  expected  by  Cromwell  had 
preferred  to  go  to  the  House.  Others,  who  had  come  to  the 
constdtation,  had  also  left  for  the  House,  when  suddenly  word 
was  brought  to  those  that  remained  that  the  Bill  for  a  New 
Bepresentative  was  actually  on  in  the  House,  and  that  they 
were  hurrying  it  through  as  fast  as  possible,  Cromwell  would 
not  at  first  believe  it ;  but,  the  message  having  been  repeated, 
he  rose,  and  hastened  ofi*  from  Whitehall  to  the  House,  in  his 
"  plain  black  clothes  with  grey  worsted  stockings, '  only  giving 
some  orders  by  the  way.  What  he  meant  to  do  was  unknown 
even  to  himself:  what  actually  happened  seems  to  have  been 
ascertained  most  minutely  afterwards  by  Ludlow.  His  account 
is  as  follows : — "  He  sat  down  and  heard  the  debate  for  some 
time.  Then,  calling  to  Major-General  Harrison,  who  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  come  to  him,  he  told  him 
"  that  he  judged  the  Parliament  ripe  for  a  dissolution  and  this 
"  to  be  the  time  for  doing  it.  The  Major-General  answered, 
"  as  he  since  told  me,  '  Sir,  the  work  is  very  great  and  dan- 
"  gerous :  therefore  I  desire  you  seriously  to  consider  of  it 
"before  you  engage  in  it.'  *  You  say  welly  replied  the 
General,  and  thereupon  sat  still  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then,  the  question  for  passing  the  Bill  being  to  be 
put,  he  said  to  Major-General  Harrison  '  T/iifi  is  the  time: 
"  /  must  do  it,^  and,  suddenly  standing  up,  made  a  speech. 
"  Wherein  he  loaded  the  Parliament  with  the  vilest  reproaches, 
"  charging  them  not  to  have  a  heart  to  do  anything  for  the 
"  public  good,  to  have  espoused  the  corrupt  interest  of  Presby- 
"tery  and  the  Lawyers,  who  were  the  supporters  of  tyranny 
"and  oppression, —  accusing  them  of  an  intention  to  per- 
"petuate  themselves  in  power  .  .  . ;  ^  and  thereupon  told  them 

*  Ab  the  words  of  Lndlow  omitted  that  I  should  quote  them.    "  Accubiug 

heKp  for  reasons  ofsymmetryjorm  one  of  them   of   an   intention    to    perpetuate 

the  passages  on  which  Mr.  Bisset  relies  themselves  in  power,  hiul  ihey  twt  ftftn 

for  Lis  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Bill  fi)rctdlothep€i9aingofthi»Act^whichlt*' 

(see  previous  note,  p.  409;,  it  is  right  affirmed  they de»ijned  nevtr  to  olnrve,-* 
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''  that  the  Lord  had  done  with  them,  and  had  chosen  other 
*'  instruments  for  the  carrying  on  His  work  that  were  more 
"  worthy.  This  he  spoke  with  so  much  passion  and  discom- 
*'posure  of  mind  as  if  he  had  been  distracted.  Sir  Peter 
**Wentworth  stood  up  to  answer  him^  and  said  that  this 
*'was  the  first  time  that  ever  he  heard  such  unbecoming 
"  language  given  to  the  Parliament^  and  that  it  was  the  more 
'^  horrid  in  that  it  came  from  their  servant^  and  their  servant 
"  whom  they  had  so  highly  trusted  and  obliged.  But,  as  he 
*'  was  going  on,  the  General  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the 
"  House ;  where,  continuing  his  distracted  language,  he  said 
"  *  Copie^  come :  I  mil  put  an  end  to  your  prating^  Then,  walk- 
*'  ing  up  and  down  the  House  like  a  madman,  and  kicking  the 
"ground  with  his  feet,  he  cried  out,  *  You  are  no  ParliametU; 
"  /  say  you  are  no  Parliament  j  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  sitting  ; 
"  call  them  in,  call  them  in  J  Whereupon  the  sergeant  attend- 
"ing  the  Parliament  opened  the  doors;  and  Lieutenant- 
**  Colonel  Wolseley,  with  two  files  of  musketeers,  entered  the 
"  House ;  which  Sir  Henry  Vane  observing  from  his  place 
"  said  aloud  '  This  is  not  honest ;  yea,  it  is  against  morality  and 
"common  honesty.'  Then  Cromwell  fell  a-railing  at  Aim, 
"  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice  *  0  Sir  Henry  Vane^  Sir  Henry 
"  Va7ie,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from.  Sir  Henry  Vane  ! '  Then, 
"  looking  to  one  of  the  members,  he  said  *  There  siU  a 
"  drunkard ' ;  and,  giving  much  reviling  language  to  others 
[e.  g.  *  And  you  are  whoremongers^  addressed  to  Henry  Marten 
and  Sir  Peter  Wentworth],  he  commanded  the  mace  to  be 
"taken  away,  saying  ^^  What  shall  we  do  with  this  Bauble! 
"  there,  take  it  away,^  He  having  brought  all  into  this  dis- 
"  order,  Major-General  Harrison  went  to  the  Speaker  as  he 
"sat  in  the  Chair,  and  told  him  that,  seeing  things  were 
"reduced  to  this  pass,  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  him 


is  the  complete  phrase  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly argues  a  jieculiar  notion  of  the 
Bill  in  Ludlow's  mind  at  the  time  he 
MTote.  As  he  was  in  Ireland  when  the 
Bill  was  before  the  House,  his  knowledge 
of  it  must  have  been  derivative ;  but 
that  he  did  know  it  to  be  an  Act  for  a  New 
Representative  according  to  a  Refonned 
System  of  Constituencies  appears  from  a 


previous  passage  of  hisMemoin  (4d&— 6). 
Throughout  the  preaent  passage,  how- 
ever, he  speaks  of  it  as  a  "Bill  for 
Dissolution"  only,  letting  go  the  reool* 
lection  that  it  was  also  a  "  Bill  for  a 
New  Representative.'*  It  was  certainly 
not  to  the  "Dissolution"  part  of  tlM 
Bill  that  Cromwell  objecteo. 
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to  remain  there.    The  Speaker  answered  that  he  would  not 

"  oome  down  unless  he  were  forced.      *  Sir/  said  Harrison, 

**  *  I  will  lend  you  my  hand  ; '  and  thereupon,  putting  his  hand 

**  within  his,  the  Speaker  came  down.    Then  Cromwell  applied 

**  himself  to  the  members  of  the  House  .  .  .  and  said  to  them 

•*  *Ifsy(m  that  have  forced  me  to  this,  for  I  have  sought  the  Lord 

*'  night  and  day  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  on  the 

••  doing  of  this  work^      Hereupon  Alderman  Allen,  a  noiember 

•*  of  Parliament,  told  him  that  it  was  not  yet  gone  so  far  but 

'*  all  things  might  be  restored  again,  and  that,  if  the  soldiers 

*'  were  commanded  out  of  the  House  and  the  mace  returned, 

•*  the  public  affairs  might  go  on  in  their  former  course  ;  but 

•*  Cromwell,  having  now  passed  the  Rubicon,  not  only  rejected 

''his  advice,   but   charged   him   with   an   account  of  some 

*' hundred  thousand    pounds,   for   which    he    threatened   to 

**  question  him,  he  having  been  long  Treasurer  of  the  Army, 

^  and  in  a  rage  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  one  of  the 

**  musketeers  .  .  .  [Then]  Cromwell  .  .  .  ordered  the  House  to 

"  be  cleared  of  all  the  members  .  .  . ;  after  which  he  went  to 

'*  ihe  Clerk,  and,  snatching  the  Act  of  Dissolution,  which  was 

ready  to  pass,  out  of  his  hand,  he  put  it  under  his  cloak, 

and,  having  commanded  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went 

away  to  Whitehall."  ^ 

There  were  about  fifty-three  persons  in  the  House  when  it 

was  thus  turned  out.^     In  the  afternoon  a  few  of  those  that 

were  of  the  Council  of  State,  including  Bradshaw,  Hasilrig, 

Seott,  and  Love,  tried  to  hold  a  meeting  as  usual   in  that 

capacity.     Cromwell  stopped   that  too.     Appearing  among 

them,  with  Lambert  and  Harrison,  he  told  them  that,  if  they 

were  sitting  as  private  persons,  they  were  welcome  to  do  so, 

but  that,  after  what  had  taken  place  in  the  morning,  they 

must  not  consider  themselves  any  longer  a  Council  of  State. 

Bradshaw,  who  seems  to  have  been  put  into  the  chair  for  the 

occasion,  is   said  to   have   behaved   with  due  dignity.     He 

1  CTomweU*8  First  Speech,  vX  stipra ;  records  of  numbers  in  the  Journals  of 

Whitlocke,  April  20,  1653 ;  Ludlow*8  the   House    itself  for  months  before. 

MemoiTS  (1698),  pp.  455^458.  Cromwell's  own  statement  is  "  not  above 

*  Ludlow  says  "between  80  and  100" ;  53,"  and  may  be  absolutely  trusted. 
which  is  utterly  inoonsistent  with  the 
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protested  that  Parliament  was  not  dissolved,  inasmuch 
could  be  dissolved  by  no  power  under  Heaven  but  its 
act;   and,  several  others  having  spoken  briefly  to  the  j 
effect,  the  meeting  broke   up.     The  next  day  a  paper 
founds  posted  up  by  somebody  in  the  night,  on  the  doc 
the  Parliament  house,  with  these  words — 

"  This  House  to  be  Let,  now  Unfurnished." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

^«xxton's  life  and  secretakyship  from  dec.  1651  TO 

APRIL    1653. 

TTeR    to    HERMANN    MYLIUS :    REMOVAL   OF   MILTON    AND 
HIS     FAMILY,     IN     DEC.     1651,     FROM     WHITEHALL    TO 
I»ETTY  FRANCE,   WESTMINSTER:     THE    NEW  HOUSE   AND 
ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD:   EXTRACTS  RELATING  TO   MILTON 
FROM  THE   COUNCIL   ORDER   BOOKS  FROM   DEC.   1651   TO 
APRIL    1652  :   WECKHERLIN  BROUGHT  IN  AS  TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT  TO  MILTON   IN   THE   LATIN   SECRETARYSHIP  : 
DEATH   OF  MR.  GUALTER   FROST,   THE   GENERAL   SECRE- 
TARY   TO    THE    COUNCIL,     AND    APPOINTMENT    OF    MR. 
JOHN     THURLOE     TO     BE     HIS     SUCCESSOR  :      MILTON's 
BLINDNESS    COMPLETE     ABOUT    APRIL    1652:     HIS    EX- 
PECTATION    OF     THE     CALAMITY     AND     PREPARATIONS 
FOR   IT  :    ARRANGEMENT    OF    HIS    OFFICIAL    DUTIES  TO 
SUIT:    END    OF    HIS    CENSORSHIP    OR    SUPERINTENDING 
EDITORSHIP  OF  THE   MEBCVBIUS  FOLITICUS:  TWO  MORE 
ANTI-MILTONIC    PAMPHLETS    BELONGING    TO    THE   SAL- 
MASIAN  CONTROVERSY  :    AFFAIR  OF  THE  RACOVIAN  CATE- 
CHISM :    THE   SONNET  TO  CROMWELL   AND  THE   SONNET 
TO  VANE  :   PRECISE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THESE  SONNETS  : 
RESUMPTION  OF    SECRETARIAL   WORK  BY  MILTON  :    EX- 
TRACTS RELATING    TO    HIM  FROM  THE  COUNCIL   ORDER 
BOOKS   FROM   JULY   1652  TO  APRIL  1653,  WITH   NOTICES 
OF  BRIAN  WALTON,  HAAK,  DURIE,  NEEDHAM,   MR.  JOHN 
PELL,  AND  OTHERS  :   DURIE's  FRENCH  TRANSLATION   OF 
THE      EIKONOEXASTES  I      FARTHER      MODIFICATION      OP 
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Milton's    secretabyship    and    transference    oF 
part  of  the  duty  to  thubloe :   letter  to  thi& 
greek  leonard  philaras  :  no  appearance  yet  o^" 
salmasius  himself  in  reply  to  milton:  publica — 
tion  at  the  hague  of  the  begii  sanguinis  clamor  - 
account  of  that  invective  against  milton,  wvtm. 
specimens:  alexander  morus  reputed  to  be  thes 
author  :    antecedents  of  morus :   his  connexiom' 
with  salmasius  :  scandal  about  morus  :  gossip  o^t 
the    subject    from    the    v0ssius-heinsiu8    corre- 
spondence:  the    printer    adrian    ulac    and   his 
overtures  to  milton  :    death  of  milton's  wife  r 
letter  to   richard   heath  :   john   phillips's  bb- 
sponsio  ad  apologiam  anonymi  cujusdam  in  behalf 
of  his  uncle :   account  of  the  pamphlet  :  moex 
gossip  about  salmasius,  mobus,  and  milton,  fbom 
the  vossius-heinsius  cobbespondence  :  hein8iu8  ik 
italy:   andbew  mabvell  and  his  fibst  acquaint- 
ance with  milton  :  letteb  fbom  milton  to  bbad- 
shaw,  becommending  mabvell  fob  the  assistant 
latin  secretaryship  :   failube  of  the  pboposal : 

INVENTORY  OF  MILTON's  LATIN  STATE  LETTEBS  CON- 
TINUED (nOS.  XX — XL)  :  COBBESPONDENCE  WITH  ANDBEW 
SANDELANDS    IN    SCOTLAND. 

A:x  the  date  at  which  we  left  Milton  (Dec.  1651)  he  was 
^tiJI  in  those  official  lodgings  in  the  Scotland  Yard  end  of 
Whitehall  which  he  had  entered  in  Nov.  1649,  and  in  which 
'.tlie  Council  of  State  had  continued  him,  in  spite  of  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  remove  him.  The  business  of  his 
peculiar  Secretaryship  was  becoming  decidedly  more  onerous 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  foreigners 
who  had  occasion  to  see  him  officially,  or  who  liked  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  the  man  who  had  beaten  Salmasias.  The 
following  letter  of  Milton's,  printed  among  his  Episiola 
Familiares^  and  which  we  translate  from  the  Latin,  will 
enable  us  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  life  from  that  point :— 
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To  Hbbkadm  Utlidb,  Agent  for  die  Count  of  Oldenburg. 

"  Bofore  I  replj',  moct  noble  Hermann,  to  your  letter  to  me  of  the 

17th  oi  December,  I  must  first  of  all,  lest  you  ehould  perchance 

"OiiBider  me  the  person  reaponiible  for  bo  long  a  eilence,  explain  why 

I  did  oot  r^ly  sooner.     Understand  then  that  a  first  cause  of  delay 

**■(  irbat  Is  now  almost  a  perpetoal  enemy  of  mine,  bad  health ; 

Mxt,  on  account  of  my  health,  there  was  a  sudden  and  unavoidable 

mnoval  to  another  house,  and  I  had  begun  the  same,  as  It  chanced, 

'"^  tlifl  very  day  on  which  your  letter  was  brought  me ;  fimjlj,  in 

"^^h,  I  was  aebamed  at  then  having  nothing  to  report  on  your 

^"^inesa  that  I  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  you.    For,  when,  the 

"*y  after,  I  met  Mr.  Frost  accidentally,  and  carefully  enquired  of 

'^'*  whether  any  answer  was  yet  under  resolution  for  you  {for,  in 

^  invalid  state,  I  was  often  myself  absent  from  the  Council),  he 

^*iA  me,  uid  with  some  concern,  that  nothing  was  yet  under  reso- 

■MidB,  and  that  he  was  having  no  success  in  his  efforts  to  expedite 

ttt  aflair.     I  thought  it  better,  therefore,  to  be  silent  for  a  time 

tUa  to  write  at  ODce  what  I  knew  would  be  annoying  to  you,  and 

lUein  the  expectation  of  afterwards  being  able  to  write,  with  full 

■tiifiurtwn,  what  /  wanted  to  write  and  you  so  much  desired. 

IVtlay,  as  I  hope,  I  have  brought  things  to  a  conclusion  ;  for,  after 

I  had  in  the  Council  once  and  again  reminded  the  President  of 

your  boaiDesB,  he  reported  it  immediately,  and  with  such  effect  that 

to-morrow  is  appointed  for  the  couEideration  of  an  answer  to  be 

^ren  to  you  as  speedily  as  possible.     I  thought  that,  if  I  were  tlis 

fint,  M  was  my  purpose,  to  give  you  this  information,  you  would 

be  greatly  pleased  and  it  would  also  be  a  sign  of  my  regaid  for 

WutmintUr  .   .   ,  ." 

I^e  Heucanh  Myuus  here  addreeeed  was  that  envoy  '\^'^ 

the  CoKunoa wealth  from  the  Gennain  Count  of  Oldenburi;  of 

whom  we  have  already  twioe  had  a  glimpse.     Though  he  had 

been  in  LaadoD  u  early  as  August  1651,  when  Christopher 

Arnold  was  so  much  with  him  aud  was  pcrhapi  indebted  to 

him  for  hu  introduction  to  Milton,  his  letters  of  credtnice,  as 

ws  have  seen  (ante  p.  379),  had  not  been  presented  to  the 

nvUameot  till  October  15.*    The  business  on  which  he  had 

Qoaiet  uid  which  had  been  referred,  in  the  usual  form,  to  the 

Council  of  State,  had  reappeared  in  the  House,  we  may  now 

a44i  on  the  authority  of  the  Common*  Joumalt,  on  the  26th  of 

toIm  it.  e  e 
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November,  on  report  from  the  Council  through  Lord  Com- 
missioner Whitlocke,  and  it  had  been  referred  back  to  ibe 
Council.    Five  days  afterwards  the  new  Council  of  State  for 
the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Commonwealth  came  into  office,  so 
that  it  was  on  this  Council  of  the   Fourth  Year  that  the 
business  came  to  depend.     What  was  the  business  ?     Briefly, 
it  was  that  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  wanted  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  had  sent  Mylins 
to  solicit  for  him  a  kind  of  commercial  treaty  or  allianoe. 
The  business,  it  appears,  had  been  put  off  by  the  Council, 
and   Mylius  had   been  growing  impatient.      Hence,  either 
because  he  was  leaving  town  on  some  little  excursion,  or 
because   some  other  reason  made  communication  by  letter 
convenient  at  the  time,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Milton^  as  his  private  friend,  begging  him  to  do  what  he 
could.     Milton  bad  received  the  letter  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, or  a  day  or  two  after ;  but,  for  the  reasons  he  men- 
tions, he  had  not  favoured  Mylius  with  a  reply  till • 

The  date  is  blank  in  the  reply  itself,  but  will  be  fixed  presently. 
We  have  quoted  the  Letter  at  this  point  because  it  fixes  a  date 
more  important  than  that  of  its  own  dispatch. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1651,  it  seems,  Milton,  on 
account  of  his  constant  ill-health,  was  in  the  act  of  removing 
from  his  Scotland  Yard  apartments  to  another  residence, 
hastily  taken.  That  it  was  in  Westminster  we  infer  from 
his  letter  to  Mylius ;  but  we  have  other  means  of  knowing 
much  more  about  it. 

Phillips,  who  mentions  the  removal  from  Scotland  Yard, 
dating  it  vaguely  in  1652,  and  professing  uncertainty  whether 
the  change  was  for  reasons  of  health  only^  or  for  others  as 
well,  describes  the  new  house  as  "  a  pretty  garden-house,  in 
"  Petty  France  in  Westminster,  next  door  to  the  Lord  Scoda- 
"more's,  and  opening  into  St.  Jameses  Park."  The  hoose 
still  exists,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  Milton's  various 
London  residences  now  left.  Whoever  chooses  to  seek  out 
the  present  house  known  as  No.  19,  York  Street,  Westminster, 
may  behold  in  that  tenement  the  actual  house  in  which 
Milton  wrote  the  foregoing  letter  to  Mylius,  and  which  he 
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and  his  were  to  inhabit  for  the  next  eight  years.     But  what 
a  difference  between  its  present  look  and  environment  and  its 
old  look  and  environment  as  suggested  by  Phillips's  descrip- 
tion I     What  is  now  "York  Street,  Westminster,"  in  dim 
commemoration  of  the   fact   that   his   grace,   John   Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  York,  had  his  town-house  thereabouts  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century^  is  a  mean  and  dingy  street  of 
closely-packed  houses  and  small  shops^  parallel  indeed  to  the 
fine   "Bird-Cage  Walk"  on  the  south  side  of  St.  James's 
Park;  but  separated  from  the  Park  and  the  very  sight  of  its 
gTMJBB  and  trees  by  clumps  of  intervening  buildings.     No.  19 
in  that  street,  with  a  squalid  shop  in  its  lower  part,  and 
a  recess  on  one  side  of  it  used  for  stacking  wood,  is  of  even 
less  inviting  aspect  from  the  street  than  some  of  its  neigh- 
bonrs.     The  frontage  to  the  street^  which  is  oldish,  but  with 
wigua  of  modem  doing- up,  is  narrow.     If  you  enter  (which 
yoa  do  by  a  small  door  and  passage  at  the  side  of  the  shop), 
yon  have  to  grope  up  a  dark  staircase  to  the  rooms  that  were 
once  all  Milton's,  but  are  now  let  out  among  various  tenants. 
As  the  tradition  of  Milton  still  survives  in  the  house,  a  little 
enquiry  at  one  or  two  shabby  doors  on  the  staircase,  to  be 
followed  by  a  shilling  or  so,  will  admit  yod  to  as  many  of  the 
rooms  as  you  want  to  see.     The  larger  ones  on  the  first  floor 
are  not  so  bad ;  and  it  will  occur  to  you,  as  you  survey  them, 
that  what  are  now  the  back-rooms  of  the  whole  house  may  have 
been  even  pleasant  and  elegant  in  the  old  times  when  the 
house  had  a  garden  of  its  own  behind  it,  and  that  garden 
opened  directly  into  the  Park.     If  you  then  descend,  in  quest 
of  tcaceti  of  this  garden  and  its  access  to  the  Park,  you  will 
find  only  a  small  stone-flagged  bit  of  yard,  and  a  high  wall, 
with  vast  building  beyond,  blocking  off  all  view  of  what  must 
have  been  the  rest  of  the  stretch  of  the  garden.    The  more 
antique  character  of  the  brick  house,  however,  as  seen  from 
this  flagged  yard  at  the  back,  suggests  distinctly  that  its 
aspect  from  the  Park,  and  the  approach  to  it  from  the  Park,  were 
once  more  important  than  its  present  York  Street  frontage; 
and,  with  this  impression  in  one's  mind,  and  remembering 
that  the  whole  skirt  of  the  Park  by  Bird-Cage  Walk,  now 
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densified  into  York  Street  and  its  pnrlieoB,  wa9  once  the  aby 
and  favourite  neighbourhood  called  "  Petty  France,"  one  em 
hew  gaps  in  fancy  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  bouae  m  'l^ 
stands^  inserting  shrubbery  and  garden-palings  ad  libUumt 
and  so  have  a  sufficient  vision  of  a  row  of  idllaa  freshly  built 
hereabouts  in  1651,  and  of  this  old  house  as  then  one  of  tbeai. 
If  any  doubts  should  linger  after  all  whether  suck  a  housa 
can  have  really  onoe  sufficed  for  Milton,  they  may  be  set  at 
rest  by  a  mural  tablet^  visible  near  one  oi  the  upper  back- 
windows,  and  bearing  the  inscription  '^Sacbed  to  Miltw, 
Prince  op  Posts."    The  tablet  was  put  there  by  Jeremy 
Bentham,  who  was  landlord  of  the  house,  and  whose  own 
house  in  Queen  Anne  Square,  Westminster,  where  he  spent 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life,  was  all  but  contiguous.     From 
1811  onwards,  after  the  tablet  on  Milton's  house  had  been 
set  up,  Bentham's  tenant  in  it,  inhabiting  the  whole  bouse  as 
Milton  did,  was  William  Hazlitt.^ 

The  Lord  Scudamore  mentioned  by  Phillips  as  next-door 
neighbour  to  Milton  in  his  new  house  was  the  same  who  had, 
fourteen  years  before,  been  co-ambassador  with  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  for  Charles  I.  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  had  in 
that  capacity  been  so  kind  to  Milton — procuring  him  an 
introduction  to  Grotius  and  showing  him  other  attentions,  as 
he  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Italy .^  Times  had 
changed  for  peers   like  him ;    but  there  may  have  been  a 


1  Phillips's  Memoir  of  Milton  ;  Ciin- 
infirhani's  Handbook  of  London,  Articles 
"  York  Street, We8tminster,"and  "  Queen 
fiquare,  Westminster";  Hazlitt's  Spirit 
of  tfw  Age  (1825),  pp.  5—6 ;  and  my 
own  visits  to  the  House  and  its  neigh- 
bourhoo<l.  Bentham,  though  he  cher- 
ished Milton's  memory  in  connexion 
with  the  house,  is  said  by  Hazlitt  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  encroach- 
ments on  its  garden -ground  at  the  back, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  "  Chrestomathic 
School "  be  had  designed  in  extension  of 
his  Queen  Square  premises.  -  Between 
the  writing  and  the  printing  of  the 
paragraph  in  the  text  it  has  ceaae<l  to 
correspond  with  fact.  Obsor\ing  great 
building  oj>erations  going  on  in  the 
neighbourhood,  threatening  tlva  little 
tenement,  I  ventunnl  to  inquire,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Tinut  of  Oct.  22, 


1875,  whether  something  might  not  be 
done  to  preserve  it  in  .some  suitable 
form.  I  have  reason  to  IxiUave  that  the 
suggestion  reached  the  proprietor,  who 
was  also  the  promoter  of  the  neighbour' 
ing  building  operations,  and  that  it  wai 
seriously  entertained  by  him.  He  could 
not.  I  must  now  assume,  reconcile  it 
with  possibilities  or  with  his  inttfvsts ; 
for,  on  my  last  visit  to  the  spot,  ia 
October  1876,  I  found  only  the  dis- 
mantled shell  of  the  boose  standing, 
and  early  in  March  1877,  as  I  leam 
from  the  newspapers,  even  that  was 
swept  away.  Milton's  house  in  Petty 
France,  therefore,  exists  now  only  in 
memory,  and  can  be  visited  no  more. 
Instead  of  cancelling  or  re-writing  the 
paragraph,  however,  I  have  kept  it  as 
originaliv  written. 
8  VoLI.  pp.  701— 708. 
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renewal  of  the  ocquaintance.  More  interesting  it  is  to  think 
of  the  daily  walk  there  would  now  be  for  Milton,  when  he 
was  able  to  go  out  at  all,  between  his  new  house  and  the 
Cooncil.  Whoever  will  spend  a  few  moments  any  afternoon 
in  going  from  Queen  Anne  Gate  in  Bird-Cage  Walk  through 
the  Park,  by  the  ornamental  water,  to  the  Horse  Guards  or 
Spring  Gardens^  and  so  into  Whitehall,  may  be  sure  that  he 
is  tracking  the  exact  half-mile  or  so  of  London  ground  that 
now  became  most  familiar  to  Milton's  feet,  and  over  which  he 
was  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards,  often  and  often,  through 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  Secretaryship.  The  orna- 
mental water  was  not  then  there,  nor  was  there  such  regular 
railing  and  laying  out  as  we  now  behold,  but  only  open  grass, 
^vith  trees  and  some  ponds. 

As  before,  we  shall  follow  the  incidents  of  Milton's  Secre- 
taryship best  by  noting  and  explaining  them  as  they  occur 
in  the  Council  Order  Books : — 

Monday,  Dee.  29,  1651  : — Eighteen  members  of  the  Council  were 
present,  and  Blake  among  them.  Lord  Cominissiouer  Whitlocke 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Council  for  the  coming  month, 
according  to  the  rule  of  Parliament  which  had  abolished  the  permanent 
Presidency ;  and  then  various  orders  were  passed.  One  df  them 
was  "  That  Mb.  Milton  be  continued  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues 
••  to  this  Council  for  tliis  year  to  come." 

Tkuraday,  Jan,  1,  1651-2  : — Whitlocke  in  the  chair  and  twenty- 
three  other  members  present,  but  neither  Cromwell  nor  Blake. 
*'  Mem.  Mr.  Miltok  did  this  day  take  the  oath  of  secrecy." 

In  connexion  with  these  two  entries,  one  notes  that  a  whole 
month  of  the  new  Council  for  the  Fourth  Year  had  already 
elapsed.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  with  no  fewer  than 
twenty-nine  present,  had  been  on  the  1st  of  December; 
Braddiaw  had  been  President  during  the  intervening  month  ; 
the  standing  Committees  of  the  Council  had  been  re-appointed ; 
the  younger  Frost  and  other  servants  of  the  Council  had  been 
sworn  in  afresh  to  their  offices ;  Hugh  Peters,  S terry,  and 
Caryl,  had  been  continued  as  preachers  to  the  Council,  with 
the  same  salaries ;  there  had  even  been  a  good  deal  of  business 
in  Milton's  special  department,  including  meetings  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  "  to  consider  of  the  manner  of  giving 
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audience  to  public  ministers   of   Foreign   Princes"  and  to 
confer  with  Sir  Oliver  Fleming  on  the  subject.     The  three 
Dutch  ambassadors-extraordinary  had  begun  their  negotiations 
with  the  Council;   the  Swedish  minister  was  at  their  doors; 
the  Spanish  ambassador  had  this  or  that   to   say  to  them; 
one  knows  not  how  many  other  other  foreign  agents,  besides 
Hermann  Mylius^  were  waiting  for  replies.     Yet  all  this  while 
Milton  had  been  away  from  his  post.     He  had  once,  in  the 
interval,  on  or  about  the  18th  of  December^  as  we  learn  firom 
his  letter  to  Mylius,  met  Mr.  Frost  in  the  street  or  in  the 
Park,  and  had  some  talk  with  him  about  the  business  of  the 
office;   he  may  have  been  doing  odds  and  ends  of  Council 
work  at  home ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  had  prevented  his 
personal  attendance  till  Jan.  1,  1651-2,  when  he  reappeared 
to  be  sworn  in. 

Friday,  Jan,  2: — That  Mb.  Milton  do  prepare  a  Letter 
''in  Latin,  of  the  substance  of  what  was  now  here  read  in 
''  English,  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany :  to  be  brought  to 
"  the  Council  to  be  there  read  for  the  approbation  of  the  CounciL" 
Since  the  1 5th  of  October,  it  appears  from  the  Commons  Journals, 
a  Letter  irom  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  Parliament,  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  Council,  had  remained  unanswered.  The  Duke's 
agent,  Amerigo  •Sal vetti  (ante  p.  379),  therefore,  had  been  waiting 
exactly  as  long  as  the  Count  of  Oldenburg's  agent,  Mylius.  Now, 
however,  an  answer  has  been  drafted,  and  Milton  is  to  translate  it 
into  Latin.  This  translation  was  approved,  and  duly  reported  to 
Parliament ;  for  the  Journals  show  that  on  the  20th  of  January  it 
was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  despatched  to  the 
Duke,  while  a  separate  letter,  to  be  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament,  was  to  be  sent  to  Salvetti. 

Friday,  Jan,  23  : — "  That  Mr.  Milton  do  make  a  translate  of  the 
*'  Paper  this  day  sent  in  to  the  Council  from  the  Lords  Ambassadors 
*'  for  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords  the  States  General  of  the  United 
"  Provinces ;  which  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  are  to  take 
"  into  consideration,  and  prepare  an  answer  thereto,  to  be  reported 
"  to  the  Council."  The  difficult  negotiations  between  the  Council 
and  the  three  Dutch  ambassadors,  Catz,  Schaep,  and  Van  de  Perre, 
are  now  in  full  course ;  the  ambassadors  have  sent  in  a  Latin  paper ; 
and  the  Council  and  their  Committee  would  be  able  to  consider  it 
better  in  English. 

Monday,  Jem,  26  : — "  That  Mb.  Milton  do  translate  into  Latin 
"the  Answer  of  the  Council  to  the  First  Paper  of  the  Lords 
"Ambassadors  of  the  United  Provinces,  containing  three  Articles.*' 
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This  is  not  the  Paper  received  the  preceding  Friday  and  which 
Milton  was  to  translate  out  of  the  Latin,  but  a  prior  Paper,  to  which 
the  answer  was  ready. 

Tuesday^  Jan,  27  : — "  That  a  warrant  be  issued  to  the  Sergeant 
"at  Arms  to  repair  to  the  house  of  William  Duoabd,  printer,  and 
"there  to  make  seizure  of  a  certain  impression  of  books  entitled  Cate- 
**ehens  EceUswrum  Polontce,  and  to  require  him  to  come  forthwith  to 
"  theCouncil."  Dugard,  we  find ,  from  subsequent  entries,  uxis  brought 
before  the  Council,  and  was  under  examination  for  some  time.  What 
was  his  offence  ?  Actually  he  had  printed,  for  sale  in  England,  an 
edition  of  what  was  known  as  ''The  Racovian  Catechism,"  i.e.  that 
Catechism,  published  in  Polish  at  Rakow  in  the  year  1605,  and  extant 
also  in  Latin  since  1609,  in  which  Smalcius  and  Moskorzewski,  two 
Anti-Trinitarian  divines,  had  carried  into  effect  adesign  of  the  younger 
feSociBUfl  by  reducing  to  systematic  form  the  whole  body  of  Socinian 
doctrine.  For  more  than  a  century  Poland  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  an  Anti-Trinitarian  theology;  the  writings  of  Servetus 
had  taken  wide  effect  there ;  and  there  had  been  a  secret  academy 
or  society  at  Cracow  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Anti-Trinitarian 
belief,  and  the  conversion  of  Polish  Protestantism,  if  possible,  into 
distinct  Unitarianism.  The  visits  to  Poland  of  the  Italian  Leelius 
Socinns  in  1551  and  1556,  and  the  residence  in  Poland  from  1579 
to  1604  of  his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus,  had  but  developed  and 
intensified  this  tendency  of  Polish  Protestantism  ;  and  the  Kacovian 
Catechism,  or  Catechism  of  the  Socinian  Churches  of  Poland,  wai^, 
in  fact^  the  manifesto  of  all  the  difiused  and  struggliug  Anti- 
Trinitarianism  of  Europe.  Whether  from  sympathy  with  its  views, 
or  merely  in  the  interests  of  literary  curiosity  and  free  discussion, 
Dagard,  the  Council  of  State's  own  printer,  had  passed  an  English 
edition  of  it  through  his  press ;  and  for  this  he  was  now  in  trouble. 
Milton,  as  we  shall  see,  though  the  present  Council  minute 
does  not  mention  him,  was  mixed  up  with  the  affair. 

Wednesday,  Jan,  28 : — Hasilrig  was  now  President  of  the  Council, 
and  sixteen  more  members  were  present,  Cromwell  one  of  them. 
Ordered,  "  That  the  Paper  now  read,  in  answer  to  the  Paper  from 
''the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  sent  by  them  to  the  Council  on  the  23rd 
^  instant,  be  passed  and  approved  of;  and  Mr.  Milton  is  to  trans- 
^  late  it  into  Latin,  in  order  to  be  signed  by  the  Lord  President 
"  of  the  Council." 

Wednesday,  Feb,  1 1 : — **  That  the  copy  of  the  Safeguard  this  day 
•*  read,  to  be  granted  to  the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  be  approved  of ; 
"That  the  copy  of  the  said  Safeguard  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
''Mk.  Milton,  and  brought  by  him  to  the  Lord  Commissioner 
**  Whitlocke  and  Mr.  Neville,  to  be  perused  by  them  " ;  also,  "  That 
"  the  copy  of  the  Safeguard  prepared  by  the  Council  to  he  given  to 
"the  Count  of  Oldenburg  be  humbly  reported  to  the  Parliament  for 
"  their  approbation  if  they  shall  think  lit ;  and  the  translate  of  it 
**  into  Latin  is  to  be  sent  along  with  it ;  and  the  Lord  Commissioner 
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**  Whitlocke  is  deeired  to  mmke  this  report." — Here  ftt  kst  is  the 
good  news  for  Mylius,  and  the  means  of  dating  Milton's  letter  to 
him.     The  day  before,  or  a  day  or  two  before,  Milton  had,  in  some 
persistent  manner,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  reminded  the  Pkresidefit  of 
the  Council,  i.e.  Hasilrig,  of  the  long-delayed  aflhir  of  the  CoanI  of 
Oldenburg,  and  with  such  effect  that  he  had  been  able  to  write  to 
Mylius  that  the  affair  was  as  good  as  settled.     And  now  it  wis 
really  settled.     For,  when  Whitlocke  did  report  the  BtfegOBiAj 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  to  the  House  on  the  17th  of  Felmary, 
the  House,  as  the  Journals  of  that  day  record,  passed  it  as  it  stood, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Parliament,  and  signed 
by  the  Speaker.     At  the  same  time  they  approved  of  a  draft  letter  in 
English,  read  by  Whitlocke,  which  the  Council  proposed  to  send  to 
the  Count  along  with  the  Safeguard,  and  they  ordered  the  Council 
to  have  the  letter  translated  into  Latin  for  the  purpose.     The  dufy, 
of  course,  fell  to  Milton.     Among  his  Latin  letters  of  State  is  one 
"  Comiti  OldenburgtcOf*  signed  by  Henry  Soobell,  as  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament,  which  is  quite  undated  both  in  the  printed  editioDS 
and  in  the  Skinner  Transcript  of  Milton's  Letters  in  the  Beoord 
Office,  but  is  certainly  the  Letter  so  ordered  by  Parliament,  Feb. 
17,1951  -2,  and  may  be  dated  henceforth  accordingly.  The  Safeguard 
which  accompanied  the  Letter  does  not  appear  among  the  presenrcd 
Milton  Letters,  either  in  print  or  in  MS. ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it 
is  the  document  printed  in  Thurloe,  I.  385-6  (undated  and  ont  of 
its  place),  beginning  *'  Universis  el  singtdis,**  &c,  and  granting  "  to 
the  Most  Serene  and  High  Prince,  Lord  Frederick,  heir  of  Norway, 
Duke  of  Sleswig,  Holstia,  -  Ditmarsh,  &c.,  Count  in  Oldenbni^  and 
Delmenhorst,''  the  safeguard  and  rights  of  neutrality  which  he  had 
desired  for  his  subjects.     That  document,  therefore,  may  henceforth 
be  added,  if  desired,  to  the  Collection  of  Milton's  State  Letters. 

Wednesday,  March  3 : — Viscount  Lisle  is  now  President  of  the 
Council.  Ordered,  "  That  the  Letter  now  read,  which  is  prepared  to 
*'  be  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden  along  with  the  Agent  intended  to 
''  be  sent  thither,  be  humbly  represented  to  the  Parliament ;  and 
**  the  Lord  Commissioner  Whitlocke  is  desired  to  do  it  accordingly; 
''  and  that  the  copy  of  this  letter  be  translated  into  Latin."  This  is 
the  letter  of  condolence,  &c.,  to  Queen  Chr^tina,  after  the  death  of  her 
public  minister  Silvercron  in  London  (ante  pp.  377—8).  The  House 
had  ordered  the  Council  to  prepare  such  a  Letter,  Feb.  25 ;  and, 
when  Milton's  Letter  had  been  read  in  the  House,  March  11,  it  was 
sealed  and  signed  by  the  Speaker.    It  is  among  Milton's  State  Letters. 

Monday,  March  8: — "That  so  many  of  the  Articles  as  arc 
"  already  passed  [Articles  to  be  offered  to  the  Dutch  Ambassadors] 
"  be  sent  to  Mr.  Milton,  to  be  translated  into  Latin." 

Tuesday,  March  9  : — Two  orders  of  interest  to  Milton  this  day. 
One  was  that  the  translation  of  the  Articles  for  the  Dutch  Am- 
bassadors, ordered  the  day  before,  should  be  ready  by  "Thursday 
**next  ill  the  afternoon,"  i.e.  within  two  days.     As  the  Articles 
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were  in  answer  to  thirty-six  Articles  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors, 
the  task  must  have  been  rather  heavy.  Connect  with  this  fact 
the  other  order  of  the  same  day, — "That  it  be  referred  to  the 
"  Committee  for  Forei^  Aifaii's  to  take  into  consideration  how 
"  If  ft.  WxcKHERLiN  may  be  employed  by  the  Council  in  reference 
"  to  the  business  of  foreign  transactions." 

Thursday,  March  1 1 : — **  That  Mb.  Weckhehlin  be  appointed 
•*  Secretary  Assistant  for  the  business  of  Foreign  Affairs " ;  and 
**  That  Mr.  Weckhkrlin  shall  have  the  sum  of  £200  per  annum 
'*  allowed  unto  him  in  cousidcration  of  his  being  employed  in  this 
^'business,  which  allowance  is  to  be  paid  unto  him  quarterly  l)y 
" Mr.  Frost,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  servants  and  peisoos  employed  by 
**  this  Council."  There  is  no  mistake  about  this.  Milton  was 
overtaxed  with  the  increase  of  work ;  and  the  old  German 
Weckherlin,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  fonner  Derby  House 
Committee  of  b<>th  Kingdoms,  and  who,  ui  fact,  might  have  looked 
for  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  to  the  Council  when  it  was  first  given 
to  ICiiton  (ante  p.  82),  was  brought  in  as  Milton's  assistant.  The 
«dary  awarded  him  was  worth  about  £700  a  year  now. 

Monday^  March  29,  1652:-^-— Mr.  Commissioner  Lisle  was  now 
President  of  the  Council ;  and  there  were  these  interestinf*  orders : — 
**That  Mr.  Gualter  Frost  do  continue  in  the  same  employment 
and  salary  (£365  mr  aniium^  worth  £1250  now),  which  he  formerly 
had,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  father;  That  the  Lord  Presi- 
•*  dent  do  humbly  present  the  condition  of  Mr.  Frost's  family  to  the 
"  Parliament."  In  continuation  of  these  entries  this  follows  : — 
*^/teM/v«(2,That  this  Council  do  now  proceed  to  take  into  consideration 
"  the  nominating  of  one  to  the  Parliament  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
•*  Council  of  State  j  Resolved,  That  Mr.  John  Thurloe  be  presented 
**  to  the  Parliament  to  be  Secretary  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Frost,  late 
**  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State." — And  so  Milton's  colleague, 
Mb.  Gualter  Frost,  Senior,  who  had  been  Chief  or  General 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  was  now  dead,  and  would  be  seen  in  Whitehall  no  more. 
The  Council  at  once  confirm  his  son,  Mb.  Gualter  Frost,  Junior, 
in  the  appointment  of  Assistant  General  Secretary  which  he  had 
held  under  his  father ;  and  they  recommend  the  widow  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  the  generosity  of  the  Parliament.  The  next  day, 
accordingly  (March  30),  the  Commons  Journals  show  that  the 
Parliament  voted  a  donation  of  £1000  (worth  about  £3500  now), 
for  distribution  among  the  Frost  family,  authorizing  the  Council  of 
State  to  consider  what  more  could  be  done, — an  authority  which 
resulted  in  £200  more  to  the  widow  for  funeral  expenses,  and  in 
the  bringing  of  several  younger  Frosts  into  the  employment  of 
the  Council  in  various  capacities.  The  House  at  the  same  time 
waived  their  right  to  appoint  a  i<ucces8or  to  the  late  Mr.  Fi*ost,  and 
referred  it  to  the  Council  of  State  to  "  elect  and  choose  such  Clerk 
or  Clerks  for  the  service  of  the  Council "  as  they  might  think  fit. 
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The  Council  had  fixed  on  the  proper  man  to  be  Chief  Clerk  or 
Secretary.  He  was  Mr.  John  Thurloe,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a 
protege  from  his  youth  of  St.  John,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been 
made  one  of  the  Clerks  or  Secretaries  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners who  treated  with  the  King  at  Uxbridge  in  Jan.  1644— 5, 
and  by  whose  interest  also  he  had  obtaiued  several  subsequent  posts, 
the  last  having  been  the  Secretaryship  to  St.  John's  own  Embassy, 
with  Strickland,  to  the  United  Provinces  (ante  p.  276).  He  was 
now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  eight  years  younger  than  Milton. 

Tuesday,  March  30  : — **  That  Mb.  Thurloe  be  nominated  Clerk 
"  to  the  Council  in  tbe  place  of  Mr.  Frost,  their  late  Secretary ; 
"That  GuALTER  Frost  be  Clerk -Assistant  to  the  Council;  That 
"  Thursday  next  come  seven  night  the  Council  do  take  into  con- 
''  sideration  whether  they  will  have  any  more  than  one  Clerk  to 
**  the  Council."  In  other  words,  though  Thurloe  was  to  be 
undoubtedly  Chief  Secretary,  the  organization  of  the  office  under 
him  was  to  be  a  matter  of  further  thought. 

Wednesday,  March  31  : — "That  the  Paper  now  prepared,  to 
"be  given  in  answer  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  be  approved, 
"  translated,  signed,  aud  sent  unto  him ;  That  Mr.  Milton  do 
"translate  the  i^aid  Paper  out  of  English  into  Latin,  to  be  sent 
"  along  as  a  copy." 

Thursday,  April  1  :— "  That  Mr.  Thurloe  shall  have  after  the 
"  rate  of  £600  per  annum  for  the  time  which  is  to  come  for  the 
"  sitting  of  this  Council " ;  and  "  That  convenient  lodgings  be 
**  provided  for  Mr.  Thurloe  in  Wliitehall,"  ThurWs  salfuy  as  yet 
was  not  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  late  Mr.  Frost's,  which  had  been 
£730  a  year  (worth  over  £2500  now) ;  but  £600  a  year  (worth 
about  £2100  now)  was  a  very  fair  salary,  and  the  accommodation  in 
Whitehall  was  an  addition  of  dignity. 

Wediiesday,  April  7 : —  "  That  the  answer  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
"now  read  be  approved  of,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Mjl 
"  Weckherlin." 

Monday,  April  12: — Mr.  Thurloe  is  allowed  a  fortnight's 
absence,  to  go  into  the  country. — This  means  that,  before  settling 
in  the  General  Secretaryship,  he  was  to  have  a  fortnight  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Fen  districts,  to  wind  up  his  private  a£Eair8 
there.  It  was  here,  I  find,  that  he  received  a  letter,  dated  April  13, 
from  his  patron.  Chief  Justice  St.  John  (who,  though  of  the  Council, 
chanced  to  be  also  in  the  country  at  the  time),  partly  congratulating 
him  on  his  new  appointment,  partly  regretting  that  St.  John  would 
now  lose  his  private  services.  "  I  hear  from  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
"otherwise,"  St.  John  wrote,  "of  your  election  into  Mr.  Frost's 
"  place,  with  the  circumstances.  God  forbid  I  should  in  the  least 
"  repine  at  any  His  works  of  Providence,  much  more  at  those 
"  relating  to  your  own  good  and  the  good  of  many.  No,  T  bless 
"  Him.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  news,  in  what  concerned  yoa 
"  I  rejoiced  in  it  upon  these  grounds.     No,  go  on  and  prosper ;  lei 
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**  not  your  hands  faint ;  wait  upon  Him  in  His  ways ;  and  He  that 
"  hath  called  you  will  cause  His  presence  and  blessing  to  go  along 
**  with  you  "  (Thurloe,  T.  205). 

Thursday,  April  15  : — "  That  the  Paper,  now  read,  to  be  sent  to 
"  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  be  approved  of,  and  sent  to  Mb.  Milton, 
"to  be  translated  into  Latin." — ^Through  the  rest  of  April,  while 
Thurloe  is  in  the  country,  there  are  other  directions  for  the 
translation  of  diplomatic  papers  into  Latin,  without  specification 
of  the  translator,  whether  Milton  or  Weckherlin. 

Clearly,  in  March  and  April  1652^  a  crisis  had  come  in 
Milton's  Secretaryship.  Let  us  pause  in  our  extracts  from 
the  Order  Boolcs,  to  understand  the  circumstances  better. 

Milton,  absent  from  the  Council  on  account  of  ill-health 
through  the  whole  of  December  1651,  after  a  very  irregular 
attendance  on  the  same  account  during  the  preceding  five 
months,  bad  been  able  to  resume  active  duty  in  January 
1651-2.  Through  that  month  and  part  of  tlie  next  he  had 
persevered  in  his  attendance.  But  the  strain  had  been  too 
great,  and  by  the  beginning  of  March  he  had  again  broken 
down.  The  minutes  of  work  assigned  to  him  during  March 
and  April  bear  that  the  necessary  Papers  had  '*  to  be  sent "  to 
him,  i.  e.  taken  to  his  house  in  Petty  France  by  a  messenger.^ 
Hence  the  appointment^  March  11^  of  Weckherlin  to  be  his 
Assistant.  Hardly  had  that  appointment  been  made,  how- 
ever, when  the  death  of  Mr.  Frost  farther  disturbed  the 
routine  of  the  Council  by  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  General 
Secretaryship.  Mr.  Thurloe  was  appointed  successor  to  Mr. 
Frost  on  the  30th  of  March,  1652,  and  must  have  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Council  in  April ;  but  not  till  May^  on 
his  return  from  the  country,  was  he  to  step  into  his  full 
official  responsibility. 

My  belief  is  that  the  certainty  of  total  blindness  had  now 
fidlen  on  Milton,  and  that  this,  though  not  much  talked  of 
by  himself,  was  known  to  the  Council  and  pretty  generally 
through  London.  He  certainly  was  totally  blind  in  the  year 
1652 ;  and,  though  the  date  of  the  "  totality"  may,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  assigned  to  a  particular  year  more 
surely  than  to  any  particular  month,  March  or  April  1652  is 

^  See  entries  of  March  8  and  April  15. 
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the  likeliest.  Farther  reasons  for  this  belief  will  aoon  appear. 
Meanwhile  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  new 
house  in  Petty  France,  into  which  Milton  had  entered  in 
December  1651^  had  within  a  few  months  from  that  date  all 
but  ceased^  both  within  and  without,  to  be  anjrthing  distinct 
to  his  vision.  We  have  to  imagine  that  now  and  henceforth 
he  had  to  be  led  along  its  rooms  and  passages  and  into  its 
garden,  that  the  whole  green  neighbourhood  had  become  a 
vague  blank  or  blur  to  him,  and  that^  whenever  he  did 
venture  across  the  Park  towards  Whitehall,  it  bad  to  be 
under  guidance : — 

"A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  littie  further  on." 

Blind^  and  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  one's  age  I  What  a 
fate !  How,  in  this  horror  and  disablement  of  darkness  come 
upon  a  man  in  his  prime,  was  he  to  work  on  at  all  any  more 
in  the  world,  how  even  to  live?  For  Milton  the  question 
of  mere  continued  livelihood  and  the  support  of  his  family 
was  happily  not  a  desperate  one.  At  the  worst,  he  could  fall 
back  on  his  frugal  means  before  his  Secretaryship,  incteaaed 
somewhat  by  his  savings  since ;  and,  with  his  still  young 
wife,  and  his  children,  he  should  even  then  be  in  modest 
comfort,  or  beyond  poverty.  No  chance  either  that  it 
should  come  to  that.  No  chance  that  the  Commonwealth, 
generous  to  all  her  servants,  would  forget  what  a  cham- 
pion of  her  cause  and  of  her  good  fame  Milton  had  been. 
If  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  and  his  EikonoklaHei 
could,  by  any  supposition^  be  forgotten,  was  there  not  his 
Defensio  pro  Pojmlo  AngUcano  against  Salmasius^  that  abso^ 
lute  masterpiece  of  advocacy,  by  which,  more  than  by  any- 
thing else  except  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  the  foreign  world 
had  been  awakened  to  the  claims  and  strength  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Kings  and  other  Powers  had  been  brought  to 
it  almost  on  their  knees  ?  He  had  refused  all  money-payment 
for  it  hitherto ;  but  what  reasonable  pension  now,  if  he  would 
take  it,  would  not  the  Commonwealth  give  ?  All  this  Milton 
knew ;  but  still,  but  still !    Blind  at  the  age  of  forty-three  I 
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AH  bis  intentions,  all  hig  projects,  all  his  hopes  of  further 
activity  and  usefulness,  turned  into  mere  gropings  through 
a  future  of  blackness.  His  Secretaryship,  to  which  be  had 
been  accustomed,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  come  to  like, 
bow,  on  any  terms,  could  he  give  up  that  ?  Then^  apart  from 
bis  Secretaryship,  the  cutting  short  of  his  own  cherished 
siadies  and  the  fond  occupations  of  his  life  hitherto,  his 
miscellaneous  pursuit  of  knowledge^  bis  commerce  with  the 
books  he  had  gathered  about  him  and  with  the  libraries  at 
band,  his  unfinished  controversies  with  rascal  individuals  or 
in  behalf  of  glorious  ideas,  and  all  his  schemes  of  more  serene 
literary  labour,  from  the  completion  of  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Latin  Tongne,  his  HUtory  of  Britain,  and  his  Digest  of  Theology 
^rom  the  Bible,  to  the  invention  and  achievement  of  his  long- 
meditated  Poem  t 

Things,  we  are  bound  to  add,  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
night  at  first  appear.  The  blindness,  if  some  month  or  two 
in  particular  bad  at  last  decided  it^  had  been  coming  on  so 
long  that  Milton's  habits  bad  been  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  change.     The  matter  is  worth  a  little  inquiry  in  detail. 

The  precious  Volume  of  Milton  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  containing  the  drafts  of  most  of 
Hilton's  English  Poems  between  1630  and  1658,  distinctly 
proves  that  even  before  1648  he  had  occasionally  employed 
amanuenses.  Though  nearly  all  before  that  date  is  in  his 
own  hand,  there  are  scraps  in  other  hands.  At  the  same 
time  the  Volume  proves  as  distinctly  that  to  the  end  of  1648 
be  bad  perfect  use  of  his  hand  for  any  ordinary  piece  of 
writing.  The  draft  of  the  Sonnet  to  Fairfax,  in  August  or 
September  1648,  though  it  is  the  last  piece  in  the  Volume  in 
Milton's  own  hand,  is  about  as  strong  and  bold  a  bit  of  his 
autograph  as  the  volume  contains.  The  hand  there  may  well 
have  carried  him  through  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates^ 
written  in  1648-9,  and  lasted  him  into  his  Secretaryship, 
begun  in  March,  1648-9.  Care  for  his  fading  eyesight  may 
ihenceforth  have  induced  him,  both  in  his  official  duties  and 
for  bis  own  purposes,  to  do  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
business  of  reading,  through  the  eyes  of  others,  and,  in  the 
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business  of  writing,  through  the  method  of  dictation.  For 
writings  and  readings  of  importance  and  urgency,  however, 
he  could  still  trust  to  himself.  The  large  manuscript  of  his 
EikonoklasteSy  published  in  October  1649,  may  have  been 
wholly  or  mainly  in  his  own  hand.  Nay,  when  we  come  to 
the  crucial  case  of  the  Befermo  pro  Populo  Anglicano  contra 
SalmasiuMy  Milton^s  great  labour  through  1650^  and  not 
published  till  April  1651,  the  drift  of  the  evidence  still  is  that 
his  own  hand  and  eyes  were  painfully  tasked  over  the  actual 
pen  and  paper  for  that  work  too.  His  own  references  to  the 
subject  in  the  Preface  to  the  work,  and  his  subsequent  refe- 
rences to  it  in  the  Defensio  Secunda  and  in  the  Sonnet  on  his 
Blindness  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  distinctly  attributing  the 
acceleration  of  his  blindness  to  his  perseverance  in  that  work 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  physicians^  all  seem  to  require 
that  literal  interpretation ;  and  there  is  a  phrase  in  Phillips's 
Memoir  to  the  same  effect.  Could  the  manuscript  be  re- 
covered, it  would  possibly  show  an  agonized  combination  of 
Milton's  own  hand  and  dictations  to  amanuenses.^  But, 
between  the  publication  of  the  Befensio  contra  Salmasium  and 
the  date  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  (April  1652),  there 
had  elapsed  a  whole  year;  and  it  is  through  that  year  of 
rapidly  hastening  dimness  of  sight,  and  much  continued 
ill-health  besides,  that  we  are  to  conceive  Milton  acquiring 
more  and  more  the  art  of  working  through  amanuenses, 
whether  for  his  own  studies  and  pursuits,  or  for  his  official 
documents  for  the  Council. 

For  official  documents  and  dictations  Milton's  customary 
amanuenses  would,  of  course,  be  the  paid  clerks  under  him  in 


1  According  to  M.  A.  Geffroy,  in  his 
interesting,  and  intelligent  little  work 
entitled  Etwif  sur  let  PamphUis  puli- 
tiqufs  ft  rdi'fieujc  d^  Milton  (Paris, 
1848),  the  MS.  of  the  DefcMio  contra 
Salmasium  ought  still  to  be  extant. 
**  Le  MS."  he  says,  **  e^t  entre  les  mains 
de  Sir  tVancis  Egerton."  As  he  refers 
to  Todd  as  his  authority,  however,  and 
AS  I  find  that  Todd,  at  the  place  in- 
dicated, only  si^eaks  of  a  particular 
printeti  copy  of  the  Defensio  "  in  Lord 
Francis  li^erton's  possession,"  I  have 
the  less  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  good 


news  given  in  M.  Geffroy^s  book  as  to 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the  ori^nal 
MSS.  of  others  of  Milton's  PampUets. 
He  says,  for  example,  "Le  maonjscrit 
de  r.^opagitica,  ainsi  que  celoi  det 
petits  Poemes  de  Milton,  est  k  Biblio- 
th^que  Bodleienne."  I  fear  the  Bod- 
leian itself  is  not  aware  of  the  (act. — 
It  is  strange  that  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Prose  Pamphlets,  forming  such  a 
mass  alt<^ther,  and  ranging  ut>m  1641 
onwards  for  thirty  years,  cikoald  have 
so  completely  disappeared. 
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Whitehall.     One  or  other  of  these  could  attend  him  in  the 
0£Sce  itself,  in  some  room  near  the  Council  Room^  or  could 
be  told  off,  so  long  as  Milton  had  his  apartments  in  the  same 
range  of  building,  to  attend  him  there.     The  strict  secrecy 
studied  and  enjoined  in  the  transaction  of  all  Council  business 
natnrally  confined   Milton,  in  all  that  appertained  to  that 
business,  to  this  use  only  of  the  sworn  clerks  of  tlie  ofiice ; 
and  so,  when  he  removed  to  Petty  France,  the  diflSculty  may 
have  been  a  little  increased.     Even  then,  however,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent   the   daily  despatch  to  Milton's   house, 
when  he  could  not  attend  himself,  of  a  messenger  with  papers, 
or  of  a  g^od  clerk,  and  the  return,  that  day  or  the  next, 
of  the  writings  wanted.     Moreover,  there  was  in  Milton's 
house,  independently,  at  least  one  person  who  could  give  him 
help.      Possibly  there  were   two  sueh  persons.      His  elder 
nephew,  Edward  Phillips,  who  had  gone  to  Oxford  in  March 
1648-9  to  be  a  student  in  Magdalen  College,  had  quitted 
that  College,  and  the  highly  Puritan  discipline  of  its  new 
President,  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  without  taking  his  degree. 
He  was  back  in  London  in  1651^  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
in  quest  of  teaching  or  of  work  for  the  booksellers  ;  and  it  is 
as  likely  as  not  that  his  uncle's  house  was  again,  for  a  time, 
bis  home.      There,   at   all    events,   did   reside   his   younger 
brother,  John  Phillips,  who  had  never  left  his  uncle  through 
all  the  previous  changes  of  domicile  since  the  old  Aldersgate 
Street  days,  but  had  been  built  up  in  Latin  and  in  all  things 
else  wholly  by  his  uncle,  without  touch  from  any  University. 
This  young  John   Phillips,  there   is  evidence,  had  become 
Milton's  chief  dependence  in  all  such  duties  of  consultation 
of  bookS;  reading  aloud,  and  writing  to  dictation,  as  might 
belong  to  the  private  Secretary  of  a  literary  man  of  failing 
sight  and  infirm  health.     Nay,  there  is  evidence  that,  after 
the  removal  to  Petty  France,  if  not  previously  in  Whitehall, 
Phillips,  by  some  tacit  understanding  between  Milton  and 
the  ofiice,  was  allowed   to  assist  his   uncle  even  in  ofiieial 
papers  and  translations.     As  the  young   man  really  knew 
Latin  and  other  tongues  well,  the  arrangement  was  quite 
natural,  and  was  probably  intended  to  lead  to  the  appointment 
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of  Phillips  to  a  rep^lar  place  in  the  office.  Had  he  heea 
old  enough,  it  might  not  have  been  necessaTj  to  go  oat  of 
the  family  for  a  fit  assistant  to  Milton  in  his  blindneos.^ 

One  can  see,  then,  the  arrangement  the  Conncil  intended 
to  make  by  calling  in  Weckherlin.  Milton  was  to  be  con- 
tinued in  his  office,  with  his  fnll  title  of  Secrtiary  for  tis 
Foreign  Tonpnes,  and  his  full  pay,  as  hitherto.  Eyen  if  he 
had  wanted  to  retire,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
case,  the  Council  could  not  part  with  his  name  and  servioee. 
He  could  come  to  the  office  when  he  was  able ;  and  hit  pre- 
sence would  still  be  very  desirable,  when  he  could  give  it, 
at  receptions  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  agents  by  the 
Council  and  its  Committees,  or  even  at  the  stately  Cooncil 
dinners  now  and  then  given  to  such,  and  the  weekly  public 
table  to  which  thev  and  their  afiacASa  were  welcome.  Bat. 
for  the  rest,  Mr.  Weckherlin  would  be  his  deputy  in  the 
matter  of  daily  personal  attendance,  and  all  Papers  in  which 
Mr.  Milton's  own  hand,  rather  than  Mr.  Weckherlin's,  was 
wanted,  could  be  specially  referred  to  Mr.  Milton,  and  done 
at  his  house  if  he  liked.  There  might  be  some  inconvenience 
at  first;  but,  once  Mr.  Thurloe  was  fairly  settled  in  the 
General  Secretaryship,  all  would  be  brought  into  working 
order. 

Before  resuming  the  story  of  Milton's  Secretaryship  under 
the  new  arrangement,  let  us  see  what  incidents  and  events 
of  his  life  generally,  apart  from  his  Secretaryship,  affix  them- 
selves to  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Petty  France  and 
to  the  first  months  of  his  total  blindness. 

The  Censorship  of  Needham's  newspaper,  Mercurius  PolUiciu^ 
had  been,  as  we  saw,  an  employment  assigned  to  Milton  in 
Jan.  1650-1,  as  extra  to  his  Secretaryship,  and  discharged 
by  him,  with  some  trouble,  till  December  1651.  The  employ- 
ment continued,  I  have  now  to  add,  through  December  1651 
and  January  1651-2 ;  in  which  months  I  have  noted  eight 
more   entries   of  successive   numbers    of  the   paper    in   the 

>  Wool's   Ath.   IV.  7f)0;    Godwin's       tion  of  MiUon's  AtU*yjnt^,  with  Uo- 
Lives  of  tlie  PhillipsoH,  1*2— 20  ;   Mr.       uiniUes  tUere. 
Leigh  Sotheby*ii  RamUihjit  in  Elucida,' 
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Be^isters  of  Stationers'  Hall  in  the  eustomaiy  form,  "  TAo. 
Neweamb  entered  far  Ais  copy^  wider  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wilton^ 
a  pamphlet  called  Mercurius  PolUicus"  In  the  entry  for 
January  29,  1651-2,  however,  the  words  '*  under  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Milton"  are  dropped^  and  they  do  not  occur  again  in 
any  subsequent  registration  of  the  paper.  Milton,  therefore^ 
had  then  ceased  to  license  the  paper,  and  the  duty  was 
managed  by  Mr.  Frost, — from  whom  it  descended,  I  find,  to 
Mr.  Thurloe.  Milton's  connexion  with  Needham,  however,  and 
possibly  his  concern  with  the  paper,  did  not  cease  with  his 
formal  Censorship.  Needham,  who  lived  close  to  Milton  in 
Westminster,^  had  become,  as  Wood  phrases  it,  "a  great 
crony"  of  his^  and  there  are  traces  of  the  influence  of  this 
'*cronyship"  upon  the  paper  long  afterwards.  To  as  late  as 
August  1652,  I  have  distinctly  noted,  the  paper  even  retains 
those  characteristics  which  Milton's  concern  in  it  may  be 
imagined  to  have  first  occasioned^  and  which  justify  the  sup- 
position of  some  kind  of  controlling  Editorship  on  his  part. 
The  palmy  time  of  Mercurius  PolUicus,  I  can  vouch,  from  a 
pretty  continuous  acquaintance  with  it  from  its  first  number 
to  its  last,  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  was  between 
August  1650  and  August  1652,  when  Milton's  connexion 
with  it  for  the  whole  two  years  is  credible,  and  his  Censorship 
of  it  for  one  year  is  certain.^ 

What  of  Salmasius  and  the  Salmasian  Controversy  ?    Since 
the  return  of  the  great  man  from  Sweden  to  Ley  den  in  the 

1  In  the  Registers  of  the  parish  of  revise<l  form,  did  so  appear  in  an  octavo, 

8t  Mamret's,  Westminster   (Miltou*s  published  June  29,  L65U  by  ''Thomas 

parish),  I  find,  under  date  May  6,  1652,  Brewster,  at  the  Three  Bibles  near  the 

the  entry  of  the  birth  of  "  MaVchaniout  W^est  End  of  Paul's,*'  under  the  title, 

Needham,8onofMarrhamontbyLucey.*'  "  Th^  RxcelUncie  of  a  Free  State,  or 

*  My  notes  from  Mercurius  Ptditicus  Tlie  R'ajhi  Con$titution  o/  a  Vv^nmoii- 

(continnously  from  No.  1  to  No.  157,  ipe.alth/'    The  author  is  not  name«l,  but 

mnd  in  selected  numbers  and  batches  appears    only  as  ''A  Well-wisher   to 

aiterwards,  but  often  continuously  over  Posterity."    The  book  was  reprinted  in 

considerable  iierimis) ;  my  notc^t"  from  1707  under  the  editorship  of  Richard 

the  Stationers  Registers;  Woo<rs  Fasti,  Baron,  and  then  naturally  ascribed  to 

I.  484. — ^A    selection   from   that   con-  Needham.    Very  probably  the  articles 

tinuous  series  of  leaiUng  articles  on  tlie  were  all  Needham's  ;   but  there  is  uo 

theory   of  Republican    politics  which  absolute  proof,  and  I  <'an  suppose  some 

bad  been  begun  in  the  Mercurius  l*o-  inspiration  or  superintendence  of  them 

liticui  at  the  close  of  1(550  (sec  ante,  j).  l»y   Milton,  whoever   was    the   writtT. 

829),  and  which  ended,  I  tind,  in  the  The  special  lea<ler  on   the  Battle  of 

number  of  the  paper  for  Aug.  12,  1C52.  Worcester  ^ante,  p]).  332 — 334;  is  not 

with  a  hint  from  the  writer  that  they  iucludeiL 
might    be   reprinted   separately  in    a 

VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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end  of  1651  there  had  been  much  observation  of  his  moTe* 
ments,  not  only  by  Heinsius,  Oronovius^  Vossios,  and  other 
foreign  scholars,  in  whose  correspondence  he  was  an  eternal 
subject  of  gossip^  but  also,  it  appears,  by  correspondents  of 
the  London  Mercurius  Politicus.  Thus,  in  the  number  for 
January  1,  1651-2^  a  Leyden  correspondent,  after  informing 
the  editor  that  Salmasius  is  undoubtedly  in  Leyden,  "  for  I 
have  seen  and  spoken  with  him/'  and  after  telling  what 
attentions  and  rewards  he  had  received  in  Sweden,  and  abo 
from  the  King  of  Denmark  on  his  passage  through  that 
country  homewards,  adds  -''Yet  all  this  doth  him  no  good, 
"because  Milton's  Reply  lies  as  a  raw  undigested  gobbet 
"  upon  his  stomach :  shortly  now  we  shall  see  how  fitr 
"  he  holds  himself  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  said  Reply." 
Again,  in  the  number  for  January  15,  "  Our  Salmasius  bites 
"  his  thumbs  still  in  silence  at  Leyden,  and  gives  out  that  he 
*' scorns  to  give  any  answer  to  Milton;  but  the  truth  is, 
"  I  believe,  he  knows  not  how  to  salve  those  wounds  and  scars 
"  that  have  been  given  him.  He  is  now  more  haughty  than 
"  ever,  and  takes  himself,  I  think,  for  some  great  Emperor." 
But,  if  Salmasius  was  idle  or  seemingly  idle  himself,  others, 
as  before,  were  stirring  for  him.  Two  new  pamphlets,  belong- 
ing to  the  Salmasian  Controversy,  have  to  be  reported  as 
following  Milton,  in  rumour  at  least,  into  his  house  in  Petty 
France.     One  was  in  English,  the  other  in  Latin. 

Observations^  concerning  the  Originall  of  Government,  upon 
Mr,  Ilohs^  Leviathan^  Mr,  Milton  against  Saltna^ius,  H,  Chrotius 
Be  Jure  Belli :  such  was  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  small 
quarto  pages,  "  printed  for  R.  Royston,  at  the  Angel  in  Ivie 
Lane,"  which  was  out  in  London  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1651-2.^  It  was  anonymous,  and  was  ascribed  by  some  at 
the  time  to  the  Royalist  and  Episcopalian  divine  Dr.  Heniy 
Hammond,  but  was  really  by  a  certain  Kentish  baronet.  Sir 
Robert  Filmer,  then  a  studious  elderly  gentleman  not  much 
known  in  the  world,  though  he  was  to  have  a  great  sub- 

1  The   imprint  is  "1652,"  but  the       mond"  is  inserted  in  MS.  in  thetitle- 
Thomason  copy  gives  the  date  Feb.  18,      x)age  of  the  Thomason  copy. 
1651,  Le.  1651—2.    "By  Hen.  Ham- 
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feqnent  celebrity  as  the  propounder  of  that  particular  theory 
of  Arbitrary  Monarchy,  called  the  theory  of  Patriarchal 
Oovemment,  which  obtained  such  a  footing  in  England  after 
the  Bestoration,  and  which  Algernon  Sidney,  Locke,  and  other 
liberal  spirits,  exerted  themselves  to  confute.  At  our  present 
date,  he  had  already  anonymously  expounded  his  theory,  or 
the  substance  of  it,  in  at  least  two  publications,  of  a  quiet 
ratiocinative  kind,  both  bearing  date  1648 — one  entitled  '*  The 
Anarchy  of  a  Limited  or  Mixed  Monarchy/'  and  the  other 
"  The  Necessity  of  the  Absolute  Power  of  all  Kings,  and  in 
particular  of  the  King  of  England ; "  and  in  this  third  publica- 
tion his  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  insinuate  the  same  views 
still  more  gently  in  the  loose  and  unpretending  form  of  a  few 
criticisms  of  the  three  books  named  on  the  title-page.  It  is 
a  gentlemanlike  tract,  of  an  argumentative  kind,  without 
personality  or  virulence.  The  first  twelve  pages  are  given 
to  Hobbes.  "  With  no  small  content,"  says  the  author,  "  I 
"  read  Mr.  Hobbes'  Book  De  Cive,  and  his  ZeviafAan,  about 
the  rights  of  Sovereignty,  which  no  man  that  I  know  hath 
so  amply  and  judiciously  handled.  I  consent  with  him 
'^  about  the  rights  of  exercising  Government,  but  I  cannot 
*' agree  to  his  means  of  acquiring  it.  It  may  seem  strange 
*'  I  should  praise  his  building  and  yet  mislike  his  foundation  ; 
**  but  so  it  is.  His  Jus  nafur/s  and  his  regnu7)i  institutivum  will 
"  not  down  with  me."  After  some  argument  with  Hobbes, 
he  passes  to  Milton,  who  occupies  pages  13-34,  the  rest  being 
given  to  Orotius,  with  some  allusions  to  Selden.  To  Milton, 
sometimes  named  as  "J.  M.,"  sometimes  as  "  Mr.  M.,"  and 
sometimes  as  "Mr.  Milton"  in  full,  he  is  quite  respectful, 
only  quoting  passages  from  the  Befensio  and  the  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates^  and  objecting  to  their  doctrine.  Thus, 
asserting  that  the  words  "King"  and  "People,"  though  the 
whole  debate  turned  upon  them,  had  never  been  properly 
defined,  he  says,  "  Ask  Salmasius  what  a  King  is,  and  he  will 
"  teach  us  that  a  King  is  he  who  hath  the  supreme  power  of 
"  the  Kingdom,  and  is  accountable  to  none  but  God,  and  may 
"  do  what  he  pleases,  and  is  free  from  all  laws.  This  definition 
'*  J.  M.  abominates,  as  being  the  definition  of  a  Tyrant ;  and 
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^  I  should  be  of  his  mind  if  he  would  h^Te  Tonehsafed  us  a 
"  better,  or  anr  other  definition  at  all,  that  woold  tell  us  how 
'*anv  King  can  hare  sapreme  power  without  being  fireed  from 
'^  human  laws."   He  tries  nerertfaeless  to  "  {nek  oat "  Milton  s 
definition  of  a  King  from  serend  passages  read  in  context, 
and  has  less  difficoltr  aboat  Milton's  definition  of  the  People. 
J.  M.  will  not  allow  the  major  part  of  the  representers  to 
be  the  People,  bat  the  soimder  and  better  part  only  of 
"  them.**    This  gives  occasion  to  some  carping ;  and  in  other 
passages  there  is  something  like  a  sneer  at  Milton's  *'  doctrine 
of  the  liberty  of  a  People  to  choose  their  form  of  GoYcm- 
ment,"  implying   as  that    would,    says    the    author,    their 
liberty  to  choose  their  Religion  also.     But,  on  the  whole, 
the  language  is  that  of  a  man  acknowledging  the  eminence 
of  his  opponent.^ 

The  second  tract,  a  small  duodecimo  in  Latin,  bears  to 
have  been  published  at  Dublin,^  and  has  the  title  "  Caroltu  I, 
Britanniarum  Rex,  a  ^ecuri  ef  calamo  JHUomii  rimdicalus^ 
{"  Charles  I.,  King  of  the  British  Islands,  Vindicated  from  the 
Axe  and  the  Pen  of  Milton.")  A  motto  from  Plautus  follows 
in  the  title-page.  The  printing  of  the  book  is  dreadfully  bad, 
as  if  doue  at  some  poor  clandestine  press,  and  whole  pages 
are  so  blurred  with  the  blacking  that  had  been  used  for  ink 
as  to  be  hardly  legible.  It  consists  of  two  psges  of  dedication 
to  Charles  II.  and  118  pages  of  text.  The  Dedication  opens 
thus : — "  SalmasitLs  seems  to  me  to  have  kept  silence  too  much 
**  under  his  attack  from  Milton,  though  he  is  generally  sharp 
"  and  sedulous  in  avenging  calumnies.  Unequal  to  the  task 
^^  though  I  am,  I  have  taken  his  side,  and  instituted  as  it  were 


>  About  Filmer's  earlier  life  little 
seems  to  be  known.  fc>ee  Wood's  Ath. 
by  Bliss,  III.  5<^),  with  notes  there  ;  also 
Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  Art.  FUmer.  I 
have  lookc«l  at  copies  of  his  earlier  writ- 
ings in  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
Preface  to  one  of  them,  entitled  Observa- 
tions upon  A  rist otitis  PotitiqiieSf  dated 
1652,  the  author,  still  withholding  his 
name,  advertises  his  tract  on  Hobbes, 
Milton,  and  Grotius,  as  a  "lately  pub- 
lished "  work  of  his.  Filmer's  writings 
were  in  preat  demand  after  the  Restora- 
tion.   Uis  Patriarcha,  which  ranks  as 


the  chief  of  them,  and  which  Locke  set 
himself  to  refute  in  his  two  Treatises 
on  Government,  may  have  been  in  mana- 
script  at  our  present  date  (1S52),  bat 
did  not  see  the  light  till  16^0,  when 
the  author  seems  to  have  been  in  ex- 
treme old  age.  In  Chalmers's  Bio^. 
Diet,  he  is  blunderingly  said  to  have 
died  in  1617. 

*  "Dublini,  Apud  Libemm  Correc- 
torem,  via  *Regia,*  sub  signo  SolutP 
Fascis,  1652."  I  have  not  ascertained 
the  exact  date  in  1652,  bat  think  it  was 
early  in  the  year.    It  hardly  matters. 
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"  a  preliminary  skirmish,  till  he  shall  collect  his  forces,  array 
"  the  field,  and  bring  on  the  real  battle."     In  the  book  itself 
he  begins  by  saying  that  he  had  marvelled  that  such  a  deed 
of  atrocity  as  the  execution  of  Charles  should  have  found  a 
man  brazen  enough  to  defend  it,  till  he  had  learnt  that  Milton 
^vas  one  of  the  Parliamentarians,  nay  of  the  Independents  and 
Separatists^  and  therefore  he  was  but  pleading  the  cause  of 
liis  party.     In  replying  to  Milton,  he  adds,  he  will  not  follow 
Milton's  example,  and  descend  to  insults  and  personalities. 
**  That  is  the  custom,"  he  says,  "  of  schoolmasters  and  women, 
not  of  learned  men,  like  Salmasius  and  Milton."     On  the 
i^hole,  he  keeps  his  word,  and  goes  on,  in  a  dull,  feeble,  but 
not  unlearned  way,  with  marginal  references  and  quotations 
from  the  classics,  to  comment  on  the  arguments  and  phrases 
of  Milton's  Befen^io  in  their   order.     The   most  noticeable 
approach  to  smartness  is  perhaps  where  he  replies  to  Milton's 
imputation  on  the  morals  of  the  late  King  founded  on  stories 
of  his  too  obvious  attentions  occasionally  to  young  Court- 
ladies.'    "  Truly,"  he  says,  "  you  are  a  stiff  and  severe  censor, 
*'  Milton,  and  one  of  the  frigids  and  sour-bloods,  I  should 
"  think  {ety  nt  putOy  unns  e  frigidis  et  maleficiaiis\  who  would 
"keep  off  the  hand  of  a  handsome  man,  young  too,  and  a 
"  King  to  boot,  whose  right  is  touching,  from  the  touch  of 
"beautiful  girls";    and  he  proceeds  to  assure  Milton  that 
girls  themselves  like  such  little  attentions,  that  they  are  quite 
innocent,  and  that,  though  he  may  not  know  the  fact,  they 
were  usual  enough  in  England  before  the  Reformation.    Natur- 
ally, however,  such  little  love-preludes  might  not  please  a 
man  who  had  put  away  a  nice  wife  of  his  own  from  jealousy, 
and   had   added  Divorce  at  the  UushanfTs  Pleasure    to  the 

previous  doctrines  of  the  Independents. Who  the  author  of 

this  tract  was  nobody   knows.      He   seems    to   have   lived 
somewhere  out  of  the  world,  whether  in  Dublin  or  not ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  six  copies  of  his  tract  came  to  London.^ 
More  troublesome  to  Milton  than  either  of  these  two  small 

*  liowndes  8  liUAiog.  Man.  by  Bohn       I  believe  my  account  of  it    is   quite 
(Art.  MUtun)    callK    it  "the    scarcest       Kulticient. 
volome  *'  in  the  Salmasian  controversy. 
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additions  to  the  Salmasian  controversy  can  have  been,  if  they 
troubled  him  at  all^  was  the  continuation  of  the  inquiry  about 
the  printing  by  Dugard  of  the  Racovian  Catechism.     This 
inquiry,  begun  so  sharply  in  the  Council  of  State  on  the 
27th  of  January,  had  passed  into  open  Parliament.   It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  famous  Committee  of  Parliament  for  He 
Propagation  of  the   Gospel  originated   in   the   appearance   of 
Mr.  Owen  and  other  ministers  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on 
the   loth   of  February,    1651-2,  presenting  a  Petition  and 
leaving  a  certain  "  Printed  Book  "  (ante  p.  390).     That  book 
wasj  in  fact,  the  Racovian  Catechism,  or  Caf-ecAeeis  Ecclenarum 
Polonia,  printed  by  Dugard ;  and,  while  the  House  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  appointing  one  Committee  to  confer  with 
those  Petitioning  Ministers  and  others  on  the  wide  subject 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  they  had  appointed,  as  we 
saw^  a  much  larger  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
special  subject  of  the  Petition.    Well,  the  Report  of  this  large 
Committee  was  made  to  the  House  on  the  2nd  of  April  by 
Mr.  Millington^  and  with  terrific  effect.     First  there  was  an 
appalling   collection,  in  the  names  of  Owen,  Nye^  Sidiach 
Simpson,    John   Durie,  William  Bridg^e,  Adoniram    Byfield, 
William  Greenhill,  and  others,  of  "  the  principal  blasphemous 
errors  "  in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  in  the  form  of  extracts  of 
passages  from  it,  denying  the  Trinity,  denying  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Doctrine  of 
the   Atonement,   the   Doctrine    of    Original    Sin,   &c.,    and 
averring  such  doctrines,  though  believed  by  the  generality  of 
Churches,  to  be  gross  and  pernicious  fallacies.     Then,  as  the 
Journals  go  on,  Mr.  Millington  reported  "  That  Mr.  William 
"  Dugard  is  the  printer  of  the  Book,  and  the  Examination  of 
*'the   said   Mr.   William   Dugard,   and  also    Considerations 
"humbly   presented   to   the   Committee    of   Parliament    by 
"  Mr.  William  Dugard,  and  the  humble  Petition  of  William 
"Dugard;  and  the  Examination  of  Mr.  Francis  Gouldman; 
"  and   the   Examination   of  Mr.    Henry  Whalley ;    and  tie 
"  Examination  of  Mr,  John  Milton ^  and  a  Not^  under  the  kand 
''of  Mr,  John  Milton  of  the  lOth  of  August,  1650."     The  end 
of  it  was  that  the  House  passed  Resolutions  condemning  the 
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Book  as  '*  blasphemous,  erroneous,  and  scandalous,"  and 
ordering  all  copies  of  it  to  be  publicly  burned  in  London  and 
Westminster,  under  direction  of  the  Sheriffs.  The  burning 
of  the  Bacovian  Catechism  must  have  been  the  great  event 
of  that  week  in  London,  and  there  must  have  been  much 
talk  over  Dugard's  att.empt  to  diffuse  Socinianism  openly  in 
jEIngland.  Apparently  his  explanations  on  the  subject  to  the 
House  had  been  accepted  in  excuse;  for,  though  the  Com- 
mittee had  reported  him  and  Gouldman  as  undoubtedly 
guilty,  no  punishment  seems  to  have  ensued.  What  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  Milton's  concern  in  the  affair  we  do 
not  know.  Was  the  note  under  his  hand,  of  August  10, 1650, 
anything  to  which  Dugard  could  refer  as  a  permission  or 
recommendation  to  print  the  book,  received  from  the  Council 
of  State's  own  Latin  Secretary  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Dugard's  printing-connexion  with  the  Council  ?  This  is  mere 
guess ;  and  one  can  only  note  that  the  Examination  of  Milton 
on  the  subject  was  in  February,  1651-2,  not  long  before  his 
total  blindness,  and  that  therefore  he  must  always  have 
remembered  the  affair  of  the  Bacovian  Catechism  as  coincident 
with  those  last  sad  walks  of  his  through  St.  James's  Park, 
when  he  still  thought  he  could  see  the  trees.^ 

Associated  in  his  memory  with  the  same  time  must  have 
been  the  birth  of  his  fourth  child,  another  daughter.  She 
was  bom  on  Sunday  the  2nd  of  May,  1652,  and  was  named 
Deborah.  Anne,  her  eldest  sister^  was  then  not  quite  six 
years  old ;  Mary,  the  next,  was  under  four ;  the  little  boy 
John,  intermediate  between  Mary  and  Deborah,  seems  to  have 
been  still  alive,  fourteen  months  old.  The  father  can  hardly 
have  ever  seen  the  infant  Deborah  ;  but  he  entered  her  birth. 


1  Commons  Jonnials  of  dates  given. 
The  proceedings  in  the  lUcovian  Cate- 
chism business  must  have  occupied  the 
House  nearly  the  whole  day  at  their 
meeting  of  April  2,  and  fill  two  folio 
columns  in  tne  Journals.  Tlie  affair 
reftppeared  on  June  22,  when  it  was 
referreil  to  the  Committee  for  Plun- 
dered Mini.«<ter8  to  find  out  *'  the  authors, 
printen,  and  publishers  of  the  Kacoi'ian 
Cateehigm  in  KnijUfh.^''  I  infer  that 
Dugard's  edition  had  been  in  Latin, 


an<l  that  the  notoriety  it  had  obtained 
ha<l  led  to  the  more  daring  act  of  a 
publication  of  the  same  in  English. 
There  are  extant  copies  of  an  English 
Translation  of  the  Catechism,  dated 
1652 ;  but  it  purports  to  have  l>een 
printed  at  Amstertlam.  In  1818  there 
was  an  edition  of  "  The  Racovian  Cate- 
chism, with  Notes  and  Illustration-*, 
translated  from  the  Latin,"  by  Thomas 
Rees,  F.S.A. 
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or  caused  it  to  be  entered,  in  his  wife's  Bible  thus :  "  My 
daughter  Deborah  was  bom  the  2nd  of  May,  being  Sunday, 
somewhat  before  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning."  ^ 

Two  Sonnets  of  Milton's^  the  first  pieces  of  English  verse  he 
had  written  since  his  Secretaryship  began,  are  additional 
marks  in  bis  life  at  our  present  point,  and  may  be  read  here 
as  the  expressions  of  his  strongest  departing  interest,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  men  and  things  of  the  visible  world : — 

TO   THE  LORD   OENERAL   CROMWELL. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed. 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 

Hast  reared  God's  trophies,  and  His  work  pursued, 
While  Darwen  Stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 
And  Dunbar  field,  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester's  laureate  wreath:  yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  War:  new  foes  arise 

Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains. 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  Gk)spel  is  their  maw. 

TO  SIR  HENRY  VANE  THE  YOUNGER. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 

Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 

The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repelled 

The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold, — 
Whether  to  settle  Peace,  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hollow  states  hard  to  be  spelled; 

Then  to  advise  how  War  may  best,  upheld, 

Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 
In  all  her  equipage :  besides  to  know 

Both  Spiritual  power  and  Civil,  what  each  means, 

I  For  an  account  of  this  Bible,  see  ante,  p.  3S5,  note. 
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Wliat  severs  each,  thou  hast  learned;  which  few  have  done. 
The  boands  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe: 
Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 

These  Sonnets  have  been  read  often,  and  even  read  oflen 
together ;  but  the  exact  meaning  of  each,  and  the  full  meaning 
of  the  two  conjointly,  can  be  apprehended  only  by  referring 
them  to  their  date  and  circumstances. — ^The  Sonnet  to  Crom- 
well is  generally  read  as  Milton's  testimony  of  his  admiration 
for  Cromwell  all  in  all ;  and,  from  the  splendid  boundlessness 
of  the  main  epithet,  amid  all  the  historical  precision  of  the 
rest,  the  Sonnet  may  well  stand  as  such  to  all  time.  But  the 
title  of  the  Sonnet  in  the  original  draft,  as  it  was  dictated 
by  Milton  to  an  amanuensis,  is  "To  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell,  May  1652,  on  the  Proposals  of  Certain  Min- 
isters AT  THE  Committee  for  Propagation  op  the  Gospel." 
This  fixes  the  purport,  and  turns  the  Sonnet  into  an  adjuration 
from  Milton  to  Cromwell  at  one  juncture  of  English  affairs. 
We  know  what  the  "  Committee  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel ''  was ;  we  know  who  the  "  certain  Ministers  "  were ; 
we  know  what  were  their  "  Proposals "  ;  we  know  that,  on 
the  29th  of  April,  in  connexion  with  these  proposals,  it  was 
referred  by  the  Parliament  to  the  Committee  to  consider 
speedily  "  how  a  competent  and  convenient  maintenance  for 
a  godly  and  able  ministry  may  be  settled  in  lieu  of  Tithes  " ; 
and  we  know  what  an  excitement  there  was  in  the  community 
on  the  whole  subject,  and  what  expectations  there  were  in  parti- 
cular from  the  wisdom  and  religious  liberality  of  Cromwell,  who 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  (ante  pp.  387-395). 
And  now  we  see  that  Milton  was,  and  had  all  along  been,  one  of 
these  expectants.  The  salvation  of  England  from  a  Hireling 
Church  in  any  form,  the  battering  down  of  all  proposals,  from 
whomsoever,  and  with  whatsoever  pretexts,  that  might  tend  to 
the  continuation  of  such  a  Church,  was  a  work  of  peace,  Milton 
also  thought,  worthy  of  Cromwell  himself,  the  most  heroic 
and  massive  man  of  the  whole  land,  in  his  well-won  leisure 
after    Preston,   Dunbar,   and   Worcester.     So   strongly  does 
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Milton  feel  this  that,  even  in  the  forced  retirement  of  his  first 
blindness,  when  he  is  on  temporary  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Council  meetings,  the  subject  occupies  his  thoughts,  and  he 
cannot  refrain  from  addressing  Cromwell  in  a  metrical  missive. 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sonnet  was  sent  by  Milton  to 
Cromwell,  and  that  it  was  seen  at  the  time  by  others.  The 
Sonnet  to  Vane,  dictated  to  a  different  amanuensis^  must  have 
been  all  but  contemporary,  for  it  was  in  Vane's  hands,  we 
certainly  know,  on  the  3rd  of  July.^  Milton  could  not  go 
quite  so  high  in  his  estimate  of  Vane,  addressed  even  to  Vane 
himself,  as  in  his  estimate  of  Cromwell ;  but  he  says  his  best. 
He  divides  his  praise  of  the  younger  and  more  civilian  states- 
man into  two  parts.  Better  than  almost  any  other  politician, 
Vane  had  mastered  and  could  propound  the  true  theory  of  the 
distinction  between  the  Civil  Power  and  the  Spiritual  in 
Commonwealths.  His  perception  of  that  distinction  in  the 
abstract  was  perhaps  even  clearer  than  Cromweirs,  so  that 
he  might  be  better  on  his  guard,  in  certain  cases,  against  a 
specious  mixing  of  Civil  Magistracy  with  Beligfion  under  the 
guise  of  a  State-church  I  Then  what  depth  in  diplomacy, 
what  subtlety  of  insight  into  the  concealed  tendencies  of 
foreign  states,  what  energy  in  preparing  ways  and  means  for 
war  I  This  would  apply  to  Vane's  whole  political  career  since 
he  had  ])een  in  the  Council  of  State,  for  his  interest  in  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  his  leadership  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  for  these  affairs,  had  always  been 
conspicuous ;  but  one  is  not  to  forget  that  the  most  critical 
and  intricate  business  in  the  Council  of  State  for  several 
months  before  the  Sonnet  was  written  was  precisely  that 
negotiation  with  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  Catz,  Schaep,  and 
Van  de  Perre  in  which  Vane  would  be  in  his  element.  Nav, 
the  first  cannonading  between  Blake  and  Van  Tromp  in  the 
Channel  (May  19),  and  the  arrival  of  a  fourth  ambassador, 
Pauw,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  that  mishap  (June  11), 

1  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Henry  statesman  ...  I  shall  exhibit  to  you 

Vane,  Kt."  puhliHhod  in  1662  anony-  in  a  paper  of  verses  composed  by  a 

inously,  but   written  by  George  Sikes.  learned  gentleman,  and  sent  him  July  3, 

It    is    rather   an    account   of    Vane's  1652."    Then  follows  Milton's  Soimeti 

opinions  than  a  Life  ;  but  at  p.  93  it  quoted  in  full, 
is  said,  "The  character  of  this  deceased 
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were  incidents,  as  it  happened,  of  Vane's  month  of  Presidency 
of  the  Council  (May  17 — June  14),  when  he  may  be  said  to 
have  formally  represented  England.  A  war  with  the  Dutch 
had  then  declared  itself  to  be  inevitable ;  and,  when  the 
Sonnet  was  in  Vane's  hands,  the  war  had  broken  out. 

Coincident  in  time  with  the  Sonnets  to  Cromwell  and  Vane, 
and  giving  us  another  interesting  glimpse  of  Milton  in  his 
enforced  period  of  absence  from  office-duty  in  the  beginning 
of  his  blindness,  is  one  of  his  Latin  Familiar  Epistles.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  Greek,  named  Leonard  Puilaras,  respecting 
whom  these  are  a  few  particulars: — Bom  at  Athens  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  had  been  educated  mainly 
in  Italy,  had  spent  some  years  in  military  service,  but  had 
passed  into  a  diplomatic  career.  After  having  been  employed 
in  agencies  at  the  Papal  Court  for  Charles,  Duke  of  Nevers, 
claimant  of  the  Dukedom  of  Mantua,  and  subseijuently  holder 
of  that  Dukedom,  he  had,  since  al)out  1640,  been  residing  in 
Airis,  as  ambassador  or  agent  at  the  French  Court,  first  for 
Odoardo  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  then  for  his  successor, 
Ranuccio  II.  He  had  been  greatly  in  favour  with  Richeh'eu, 
and  was  by  this  time,  under  the  name  of  Villerb  (by  cor- 
ruption of  Philaras),  a  very  well  known  man  in  Paris,  with 
a  reputation  for  scholarship  as  well  as  for  political  ability. 
His  reputation  for  scholarship  seems  to  have  rested  partly  on 
his  general  interest  in  l)ooks  and  literary  matters,  partly  on 
a  few  Greek  Odes  and  Epigrams  which  he  had  composed,  and 
which,  as  being  by  a  native  Athenian,  were  regarded  as 
cariosities.  One  of  them,  published  in  1644,  was  ""ilibrj  ctV 
n}v  avayLapTr)Tov  avWr^xj/Lv  t^s  S^otokov  ("  Ode  to  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God  ") ;  another  was  *EyK£i>- 
fAUUTTiKOV  cfc  Tov  i^oxjuiTaTov  KapbivaXiv  AovKa  tov  'Ptx^^''*" 
(•'Encomiastic  to  the  most  distinguished  Cardinal  Duke 
Richelieu.").  A  portrait  of  Philaras  had  been  published  at 
Paris,  with  the  inscription  Xiovay^os  <I>iAapa9,  i/toy  'loiari^oi;, 
A^j/atos  ("  Leonard  Philara><?,  son  of  John,  Athenian");  and  this 
portrait  had  been  accompanied  by  a  Latin  eulogium.  giving 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  also  by  what  was  called  a  *'  logograph  " 
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of  his  name,  i.  e.  a  resolution  of  it,  syllable  by  syllable,  into 
sig^nifieant  Greek  words.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Philaras  had  sent  a  copy  of  this 
portrait  and  also  a  copy  of  the  eulogium  to  Milton ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Milton  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  Philaras  from  the  eulogium.  The  portrait,  of 
course,  he  could  hardly  now  see ;  but  in  his  reply  to  mdlans 
he  is  quite  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  blindness.  The 
Latin  runs  thus : — 

To  the  moat  distinguished  Leonard  Philaras^  of  Athens,  Ambas- 
sador from  tlie  Duke  of  Pamia  to  the  King  of  France. 

Your  good  will  towards  me,  most  honoured  Leonard  Philarab, 
as  well  as  your  high  opinion  of  our  Defence  for  the  English  People, 
I  learnt  from  your  letters,  written  partly  on  that  subject,  to 
Mr.  Augier,  a  man  illustrious  among  us  for  his  remarkable  fidelity 
iu  diplomatic  business  for  this  Republic  [ante  p.  381]  :  after  which 
I  received,  through  the  same,  your  kind  greeting,  with  your 
portrait,  and  the  accompanying  eulogium,  certainly  most  worthy  of 
your  virtues, — and  then,  finally,  a  most  polite  letter  from  yourself. 
Be  assured  that  I,  who  am  not  in  the  habit  of  despising  the  genius 
of  the  Germans,  or  even  of  the  Danes  or  Swedes,  cannot  but  value 
very  much  such  an  opinion  of  me  from  you,  a  native  of  Attic 
Athens,  who  have  besides,  after  happily  finishing  a  course  of 
literary  studies  among  the  Italians,  reached  such  ample  honours  by 
great  handling  of  affairs.  For,  as  the  great  Alexander  himself, 
when  carrj^ing  on  war  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  declared 
that  he  had  undergone  such  great  labours  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
opinion  of  Hie  Athenians  [the  phrase  quotetl  in  Greek,  t^r  nap 
*Adrjvcu<ov  €v8o^ias  €V€Ka],  wliy  should  not  I  Congratulate  myself,  and 
think  myself  honoured  to  the  highest,  in  haviug  received  praises 
from  one  in  whom  singly  at  this  day  the  Arts  of  the  old  Athenians 
and  all  their  celebrated  excellencies  appear,  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval, to  revive  and  reblooml  Remembering  how  many  men  of 
supreme  eloquence  were  produced  by  that  city,  I  have  pleasure  in 
confessing  that  whatever  literary  advance  I  have  made  I  owe 
chiefly  to    steady   intimacy  with    their  writings  from   my  youth 

1  These   particulars  I  have  derived  1812  (Vol.  II.  pp.  302—332).    For  the 

from  a  "Notice  sur  Leonard  Philaras  "  reference  1  am imiebted to ProfessorGen* 

ill  i\fdanf/es  iU  Critique  et  de  Philolotjicj  nadios  of  the  University  of  Athens. 
jHir  S.  Chardvn  dt  la  HochetU*,  VariSf 
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upwards.  But,  were  there  iu  me,  by  direct  gift  from  them,  or 
a  kind  of  transfusion,  such  a  power  of  pleading  that  I  could 
rouse  our  armies  and  fleets  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  the  land 
of  eloquence,  from  her  Ottoman  oppressor — to  wliich  mighty  act 
you  seem  almost  to  implore  our  aid — truly  tliere  is  nothing  which 
it  would  be  more  or  sooner  in  my  desire  to  do.  For  what  did  even 
the  bravest  men  of  old,  or  the  most  eloquent,  consider  more 
glorious  or  more  worthy  of  them  than,  whetlier  by  pleading  or  by 
bravely  acting,  to  jtutke  the  Greeks  free  and  self-gavernhu/  [again 
a  Greek  phrase,  tKtvBipovs  kqI  avrovofxtws  iroulaBcn  Toifg  '*E\Xijvas^  ? 
There  is,  however,  something  else  besides  to  be  tried,  and  in  my 
judgment  far  the  most  important :  namely  that  some  one  should, 
if  possible,  arouse  and  rekindle  in  tlie  minds  of  the  Greeks,  by  the 
relation  of  that  old  story,  the  old  Greek  valour  itself,  the  old 
industry,  the  old  patience  of  labour.  Could  some  one  do  tTiat — and 
from  no  one  more  than  yourself  ought  we  to  expect  it,  looking  to 
the  strength  of  your  feeling  for  your  native  land,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  same  with  the  highest  prudence,  skill  in  niilitar}'^  affairs, 
and  a  powerful  passion  for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  political 
liberty — then,  I  am  confident,  neither  would  the  Greeks  be  wanting 
to  themselves,  nor  any  other  nation  wanting  to  the  Greeks. 
FarewelL 

London,  June  1652. 

The  dating  of  this  letter  from  "  London,"  instead  of  from 
"  Westminster,"  may  not  be  without  significance.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  for  some  weeks  about  this  time,  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  his  blindness,  or  for  family  reasons,  Milton  was 
away  from  his  house  in  Petty  France  and  in  quarters  some- 
where in  the  City.  This  would  explain  several  particulars  at 
present  in  doubt.  Thus,  although  Phillips  distinctly  states 
that  Milton's  youngest  daughter,  Deborah,  bom  May  2, 1652, 
was  "  bom  at  his  house  in  Petty  France,"  there  is  no  entry  of 
her  birth  where,  in  that  case,  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
it:  viz.  in  the  Registers  of  St.  Margaret's  Parish,  Westminster, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  the  Petty  France  house  was 
situated.^     May  not  Phillips's  memory  have  been  at  fault, 

'  The  entry  of  the  birth  ought  to       on  May  0,  lOH'i  (sfc  Jiute  j).  433,  note.) 
bftve  been  found  dose  to  that  of  Mnr-       But  it  is  not  tht^re. 
chjUQOut  Needhau'ii  sou  Murchamuut, 
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therefore^  in  ibis  small  matter,  and  may  not  the  birtli  baye 
taken  place  in  some  other  house,  to  which  there  had  been 
a  temporary  removal  ? 

Viscount  Lisle,  Commissioner  Lisle,  Chief  Justice  Bolle, 
and  then  Vane,  had  been  the  successive  Presidents  of  the 
Council  during  those  months  in  which  Milton,  as  we  calculate, 
had  been  shut  up  in  his  first  blindness  in  his  house  in  Petty 
France.  Our  last  extracts  from  the  Council  Order  Books 
belonged  to  Commissioner  Lisle's  Presidency.  Premising 
that  Thurloe  had  established  himself  thoroughly  in  his 
general  Secretaryship  to  the  Council  during  the  subsequent 
Presidencies  of  Chief  Justice  Bolle  and  Vane,  and  that  Milton 
had  not  ceased  through  these  Presidencies  to  take  some  part  at 
least  in  the  preparation  of  the  documents  required  in  his 
department,^  let  us  resume  our  notes  in  July,  when  the 
rupture  with  the  Dutch  was  complete: — 

Sunday,  July  11,  1652  (Earl  of  Pembroke  now  President): — 
Tliere  were  two  Sunday  meetings  this  day  in  the  great  stress  of 
affairs.  At  the  first  were  present — the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the 
Chair,  and  Whitlocke,  Constable,  Bradshaw,  Burrell,  Purefoy, 
Holland,  Pickering,  Sal  way,  and  Stapley;  and,  besides  the  war- 
business,  with  letters  to  Blake,  &c.,  there  was  this  order : — "  That 
"  it  be  returned  in  answer  to  Dk.  Briajs^  Walton  that,  upon  the 
**  reading  and  consideration  of  his  petition,  wherein  he  offers  an 
"  Edition  of  the  Bible  in  several  tongues,  the  Council  are  of 
"  opinion  that  the  work  propounded  by  him  is  very  honourable  and 
"  deserving  encouragement,  but  find  that  the  matter  of  his  desires 


'  In  proof  take  this  curious  anecdote 
from  Edward  PhilliiVs  memoir  of  his 
uncle  : — **  Before  the  war  broke  forth 
"  between  the  States  of  England  and  the 
"  Dutch,  the  Hollanders  sent  over  three 
"  ambassadors  in  order  to  an  accom- 
"  modation  ;  but,  they  returning  re  in- 
"feda  [not  (juite  correct],  the  Dutch 
"sent  away  a  plenipotentiary  [Pauw] 
**  to  offer  peace  upon  much  milder 
"  terms,  or  at  least  to  gain  more  time. 
"But  this  plenipotentiary  could  not 
"  make  such  haste  but  that  the  Parlia- 
"ment  had  procured  a  copy  of  their 
"  Instructions  in  Holland,  which  were 
"  delivered  by  our  author  [Milt»m]  to  his 
"  kinsman  that  was  then  with  him  [John 
"  Phillips]  to  translate  for  the  CouncU 
"  to  view, before  the  said  plenipotentiary 
"  had  taken  shipping  for  England,  and 


"  an  answer  to  all  he  had  in  chaiee  \mj 
"ready  for  him  before  he  made  hu 
"  public  entry  into  London.'*  At  Piaw 
arrived  June  11,  this  important  bit  of 
Council-work  required  ot  Milton,  and 
done  for  him  in  his  straits  by  l^illipi^ 
must  be  dated  a  few  days  before,  ana 
therefore  within  Y ane*8  month  of  Pren- 
dency.  The  anecdote — followed  by 
another,  to  the  effect  that,  some  time 
in  the  same  year,  Jolm  Phillips  was 
sent  to  a  certain  foreigner  vbo  had 
arrived  with  a  splendid  train,  pretending 
to  be  an  agent  for  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
but  really  a  spy  for  Charles  II.,  order- 
ing him  in  the  name  of  the  Councfl  to 
quit  England  immediately — soggesta 
that  John  Phillips  may  have  held  a 
temporary  appointment  of  a  fonnal 
kind  under  his  volcU, 
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''therein  contained  is  more  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the 
"  Parliament  than  the  Council."  Dr.  Brian  Walton  was  now  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  livinf;  in  his  father-in-law's  house  in  London, 
his  prebend  of  St  Paurs,  his  chaplaincy  to  the  King,  and  his  other 
preferments  in  the  old  Church  of  England,  all  things  of  the  past ; 
he  had  even  ceased,  in  his  constancy  to  his  Royalist  and  Episcopal 
principles,  to  exercise  any  ministerial  function  whatever ;  and  he 
had  turned  his  enforced  leisure  to  the  great  scheme  of  the  Polyglott 
BMe,^  It  had  been  heard  of  with  wonder  and  respect;  he  had 
had  much  private  encouragement  from  Usher,  Selden,  and  other 
well-known  men ;  but  it  was  a  work  almost  hopeless  without 
public  recognition  and  aid.     Hence,  it  would  seem,  his  application. 

Tuesday,  July  13  (Mr.  Bond  now  President) :—"  That  Mb. 
**Thurlob  do  appoint  fit  persons  to  translate  the  Parliament's 
**  I>eclaration  into  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch."  This  is  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  Causes  of  War  with  the  Dutch  (see  ante  p.  374). 

Tuesday,  July  20 : — Seventeen  members  present,  but  Cromwell 
not  among  them.  (His  attendances  at  the  Council  through  this 
half-year  are  far  from  frequent.)  Memorandum  by  Thurloe : — 
^  Send  Mr.  Dugard  to  speak  with  Mb.  Milton  concerning  the 
**  printing  of  the  Declaration  :  Send  to  Mr.  Miltox  the  order 
"  made  on  Lord's  Day  was  sevennight  concerning  Dr.  Walton." 
This  double  memorandum  reveals  two  things — first,  that  Milton 
had  to  superintend  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Declaration  against 
the  Dutch,  and  generally  the  printing  of  the  same,  whatever  per- 
sona Thurloe  may  have  found  for  the  French  and  Dutch  trans- 
lations ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  must  have  been  Milton  that  had 
heen  the  means  of  bringing  Brian  Walton's  petition  about  his 
Polyglott  before  the  Council.  Walton,  therefore,  must  have  been 
an  acquaintance  of  Milton,  and  Milton  must  have  been  interested 
in  his  great  project.  The  acquaintance  may  have  dated  from 
Hilton's  boyhood,  or  first  College-days,  when  Walton,  then  quite 
a  young  man,  was  curate  for  some  little  time  to  the  Rev.  llichard 
Stock,  Rector  of  Milton's  native  parish  of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street 
(ante.  Vol.  I.  pp.  40-41,  and  Wood's  Fasti  II.  82). 

Thursday,  July  29: — A  copy  of  the  Declaration  against  the 
Datch  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Public 
Ministers  in  town,  and  also  to  each  of  the  Public  I^linisters  of  the 
Commonwealth  abroad;  and  Mr.  Thurloe  to  see  tliat  copies  arc 
bound  for  the  purpose. 

Tuesday,  August  10: — Colonel  Purefoy  now  President,  and 
seventeen  other  members  present,  including  Cromwell.  "  That  the 
"  Paper  now  read  in  answer  to  the  Paper  of  the  Spaniffh  Aralms- 
"  sador  be  approved  of,  translated  into  Latin,  and  sent  to  the  Lord 
"  Ambassador  of  Spain  by  Sir  Oliver  Fleming." — This  must  pass 
M  a  specimen  of  various  similar  orders,  month  after  month,  for  the 

1  Wood's  Fasti,  II.  81—82. 
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translation  into  Latin  of  papers  for  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the 
Danish  Ambassador,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  d^c.  As  there  is 
no  mention  of  Milton's  name  in  these,  they  need  not  be  quoted; 
but  we  shall  find  other  evidence  that  Milton  did  not  leave  all  the 
duty  to  Weckherlin.  The  absurd  Portuguese  Ambassador,  Don 
Koderigo  Sa  (ante  p.  380),  was  an  arrival  of  this  month;  and 
there  is  an  order  of  September  17  for  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment to  him — fifty  dishes  for  the  first  and  second  courses,  thirty 
dishes  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats  for  each  "meal,"  nine  "meals" 
in  all,  &c. 

Thursday,  October  7:  —  Sir  William  Constable  in  the  Chair, 
and  fifteen  others  present^  Cromwell  one  of  them.  ^  That  the 
"Paper  this  day  given  in  to  the  Council  by  the  Lord  Ambas- 
"  sudor  from  the  King  of  Portugal  be  translated  by  Mb.  Miltok 
"  into  English,  and  brought  in  to  the  Council  to-morrow  in 
"the  afternoon.''  Is  Milton  now  and  then  dropping  in  at  the 
Council  again  ?  In  July  the  memorandum  still  was  to  '^  send  to^ 
Mr.  Milton. 

Monday y  November  8  (Sir  WiUiam  Masham  in  the  Chair): — 
Mb.  Theodobe  Haak  to  receive  £200  for  "  his  labour  and  pains 
in  translating  a  certain  book  out  of  the  Dutch  into  English  by 
appointment  of  the  Council " ;  and  400  copies,  and  no  more,  of 
the  book  to  be  printed  by  Mr.  Dugard  at*  the  public  charge  and 
delivered  to  Mr.  Thurloe. 

Monday,  November  15: — "  That  it  be  referred- to  Mr.  Thurloe  to 
"  consider  of  a  fit  reward  to  be  given  to  Mb.  Dubie  for  his  pains 
"  in  translating  into  French  the  book  written  by  Mb.  Miltok  in 
" answer  to  that  of  the  late  King,  entitled  his  Meditations"  The 
order  for  this  Translation  had  been  given  in  May  1651  (see  ante 
p.  315).  The  book,  now  ready,  duly  appeared  as  a  neat  small 
volume,  of  451  pages, with  the  following  title : — E iKovoKXaariif: 
ou  Reponse  au  Livre  intitule  "Eikcov  Baai\tKTj,ouLe  Pourtrait 
de  Sa  Sacree  Majeste  durant  sa  Solitude  et  ses  Soujffrances,"  jpar  le 
Si^  Jean  Milton :  Traduite  de  VAnyhis  sii/r  la  seconds  et  plus  ample 
edition^  et  revile  par  VAuteur,  A  laqueUe  sont  ajotUees  diverses 
pidces  mentionnees  en  ladite  Reponse,  pour  la  plus  grande  commodite 
du  lecteur.^  A  Londres,  Far  GuilL  JJuyard,  Itnprimeur  du 
Conseil  d'Etat,  Van  1652/  et  se  vend  par  Ni^x>las  Bourne,  d  la 
Porte  Meridionale  de  la  Vieille  Bourse,  The  statement  that 
Milton  had  himself  revised  the  Translation  is  interesting.  Dune's 
name  is  not  given  in  the  book ;  but  there  is  a  prefixed  AverUsse- 
ment  au  Lecfeur  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  Reader  is  requested 
"  to  remark,  before  beginning  the  perusal  of  the  present  Treatise, 
"  that  the  Translator  has  been  obliged  by  seversd  considerations, 
"  but  principally  because  of  the  elegance  of  the  style  and  language 
"  of  the  Author  and  of  his  conceptions,  to  keep  strictly  to  his  words 
"  and  expressions,  as  far  as  the  French  Language  would  permit, 
"  for  fear  of  losing  the  grace  to  be  found  in  the  original :  which  is 
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**  the  reason  why  there  may  be  found  perhaps  in  this  Version  some 
"  Anglicisms,  or  English  idioms,  or  at  least  hardly  French." 

Ttiesdayy  November  16: — Referred  to  the  Lord  General  Crom- 
well, the  Lord  Commissioner  Whitlocke,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
St.  John,  "  to  consider  of  a  fit  encouragement  to  be  given  to 
^  Mb.  Pell,  for  his  remaining  in  England,  and  to  read  lectures 
**  upon  the  Mathematics  in  some  convenient  place,  and  likewise  to 
**  consider  of  something  to  be  done  for  him,  in  consideration  of  the 
^  time  he  hath  staid  in  England  from  places  in  foreign  parts  to 
**  which  he  hath  been  invited,  out  of  the  good  affections  he  bears 
**  to  his  native  country." — This  John  Pell,  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  now  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  had 
recently  retume<l  from  abroad,  where  be  had  been  living  for  about 
ten  years,  and  had  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Amsterdam,  and  then  at  Breda  (Wood's  Fasti,  I. 
461-2).  The  Dutch  wanted  to  have  him  back,  it  appears ;  but 
he  preferred  England,  if  he  could  have  a  suitable  place  there. 
He  bad  petitioned  the  Council  to  that  effect  (Order  Books,  October 
29),  and  this  was  the  result.  The  Council  desired  to  advance 
nsefol  learning  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  besides.  Pell  had  been 
BO  long  among  the  Dutch  that  his  services,  apart  from  Mathe- 
matics, might  be  of  value.  Pell,  we  are  to  conceive,  at  this  time, 
joined  that  group  of  ingenious  and  speculative  men,  hanging  on 
about  the  Council,  of  which  Hartlib,  Durie,  Haak,  Needham,  and 
others  already  known  to  us,  were  members,  and  which  may  be 
called  the  Hartlib,  or  even  Hartlib-Milton,  connexion.  There  are 
various  entries  in  the  Order  Books  about  this  time,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quote,  of  money -gifts  to  Hartlib,  Durie,  Haak,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  on  account  of  services. 

Wbdnbsday,  December  1,  1652  {Beginning  of  the  Council  of 
SUiie  for  the  Fifth  Year  of  Uis  CommonweaUK),  Lord  Com- 
missioner Whitlocke  was  voted  into  the  Chair;  and  there  were 
present,  besides,  Mr.  Lister,  Mr.  Love,  Sir  William  Masliam,  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  Colonel  Walton,  Lord  Commissioner  Lisle,  Mr. 
Strickland,  Mr.  Scott,  Bradshaw,  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  Sir  James 
Harrington,  Colonel  Algernon  Sidney,  Mr.  Bond,  Sir  Arthur 
Hasilrig,  Alderman  Allen,  Colonel  Purefoy,  Sir  John  Bourchier, 
Mr.  Gurdon,  Mr.  Cawley,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Mr.  Challoner, 
Sir  John  Trevor,  Colonel  Morley,  Colonel  Thompson,  Mr.  Say, 
Colonel  Fielder,  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  Sir  William  Brereton.  All 
these  were  sworn  in,  leaving  the  absentees  (among  whom  was 
Cromwell)  to  be  sworn  in  when  they  appeared.  The  chief  business 
of  the  meeting  consisted  in  renewing  the  appointments  of  officers 
of  the  Council,  and  the  like,  and  included  these  items  : — '*  That  Mr. 
**  Thubloe  have  after  the  allowance  of  £800  for  the  year  to  come 
"[worth  about  X2800  now]  for  and  in  considemtion  of  his  at- 
"  tending  as  Clerk  to  the  Council  and  the  Committee  for  Foreign 
"  Affairs'^ — (The  words  in  Italics  are  a  substitution  for  the  words 
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**  of  eoBeeuiing  what  Tuith  formerly  been  done  by  Mr,  WsekherUn^'* 
originally  written,  and  still  decipherable  in  the  Order  Book,  though 
rather  carefully  blotted  over). — *'  That  Mb.  Frost  be  continued  in 
"the  employment  he  had  the  last  year  [that  of  Afisistant  to 
**  Mr.  Thurloel,  and  have  the  same  aillowance  for  it  as  he  had  the 
**  last  year. — That  Mr.  Milton  be  continued  in  the  emplojrment  he 
"  had  the  last  year  and  have  the  same  allowance  for  it  as  he  had 
"  the  last  year." — These  are  very  important  entries,  and  will  re- 
ceive subsequent  comment. 

Monday,  December  20:  —  "That  all  Ambassadors  who  shall 
"  come  to  have  audience  with  the  Coimcil,  or  with  any  Committee 
^^of  the  Council  appointed  to  that  purpose,  be  brought  to  the 
"  stairfoot  in  the  first  Court  in  Whitehall  in  the  coach  in  which  he 
'*  \sic\  is  placed,  his  own  coach  of  state  and  no  other  being  also 
"  permitted  to  come  into  the  Court  after  him ;  and  that  he  be  from 
"thence  brought  to  the  Chamber  appointed  for  meeting  with 
"  Ambassadors." 

Thursday,  January  27,  1652-3: — "  That  Mr.  Frost  do  examine 
"  what  is  due  to  Mr.  Weckherlin  for  his  service  to  the  Council 
"  the  last  year,  and  that  what  doth  thereupon  appear  to  be  due  to 
"  him  be  paid  out  of  the  Council's  contingencies.*' 

Tuesday,  Februoflry  1,  1652-3:— "That  Mb.  W.  Prtnhb  be 
"  discharged  from  his  imprisonment,  he  giving  his  own  bond  to  the 
"  sum  of  £1000  that  he  will  not  for  the  future  act  anything  to  the 
"prejudice  of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  present  Grovemment 
"  thereof."  Prynne,  as  (me  of  the  most  desperate  opponents  of  the 
Commonwealth,  had  been  a  priponer  since  its  establishment,  first  in 
London,  then  at  Dunster  Castle  in  Somerset,  then  at  Taunton,  and 
then  ill  Pendennis  Castle  in  Cornwall.  For  a  while  he  had  continued 
to  eend  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  about  one  every  month,  in 
his  old  fashion;  but  that  had  been  stopped,  and  now  he  had 
yielded. 

Friday,  February  10,  1652-3; — "That  the  sum  of  £200  be 
"  paid  out  of  the  exigent  moneys  of  the  Council  to  Mr.  Mabcha- 
"  MONT  Needham,  in  consideration  of  his  great  labour  and  pains  in 
"  the  translating  of  Mr.  Seldcn's  book  entitled  Mare  ClausumJ* 
Originally  published  in  1635,  in  answer  to  the  Mare  lAberum  of 
Hugo  Grotius,  this  famous  book  of  Selden's  had  always  been 
regarded  as  the  most  masterly  defence  of  English  dominion  at  sea, 
especially  against  Dutch  claims ;  and  an  edition  of  it  in  English 
was  very  desirable  when  Blake  was  fighting  the  Dutch  Admiralg. 
Needham's  Translation  of  the  Treatise  was  thought  good,  and  is 
now  a  scarce  book. 

Sunday,  March  27,  1653: — Present  Mr.  Bond  (President  for  the 
month),  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  Vane,  Pickering,  Thompson, 
Gurdon,  Trevor,  Sir  W.  Masham,  Fielder,  and  Alderman  Allen. 
Blake's  tremendous  three  days'  victory  over  Van  Tromp  in  the 
Channel  (ante  p.  376)  was  now  a  month  old ;  Dutch  sailors  were 
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priflonera  in  England;  and  there  were  again  proposals  of  peace 
from  the  Dutch.  There  was  this  extraordinary  Sunday  meeting  in 
the  emergency.  Letters  were  sent  ofif  to  Blake  and  the  other 
(Generals  of  the  Fleet. 

Friday  J  April  1,  1653  (nineteen  days  before  Cromwell's  coup 
dtStat) : — *'  That  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  do  permit  certain 
"  books  by  Mb.  Milton,  written  in  answer  to  the  Book  called  the 
**  late  King's,  being  translated  into  French,  to  be  transported  into 
**  France  custom  free."  This  is  a  bale  of  copies  of  Durie's  French 
translation  of  the  EihmoklaateSy  destined  for  circulation  on  the 
Continent. 

If  the  reader  will  connect  these  extracts  duly  with  what 
has  gone  before,  he  will  understand  still  more  precisely  the 
extent  to  which  Milton's  fitness  for  his  Secretaryship  had 
been  affected  by  his  blindness.  From  March  to  about  No- 
vember 1652  he  had  Weckherlin  for  his  assistant.  Even 
then,  as  was  natural,  some  attention  to  the  foreign  depart* 
ment  of  the  Councirs  business  in  Mr.  Milton's  absence  had 
been  quietly  required  of  the  new  General  Secretary,  Mr. 
Thurloe.  But  about  November,  just  when  the  Council  of 
State  for  the  Fourth  year  was  expiring  and  the  new  Council 
of  State  for  the  Fifth  year  was  coming  into  power,  something 
more  was  found  necessary.  Weckherlin  had  failed  in  health 
or  had  been  found  ineffective,  and  was  no  longer  in  habitual 
attendance.  The  new  Council,  therefore,  on  the  first  day  of 
its  meeting  (Dec.  1, 1652),  had  made  the  arrangement  minuted 
in  their  Order  Books  under  that  date.  Milton  was  still  to  be 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Tonguea  to  the  Council  as  before ;  but 
Mr.  Thurloe  was  thenceforth  to  relieve  him  of  the  details 
that  would  be  most  difficult  for  him,  and  was  to  receive,  on 
that  account,  the  £2Q0  a  year  formerly  assigned  to  Weckherlin, 
and  so  to  have  a  salary  altogether  of  J^'SOO  instead  of  <^^600. 
The  arrangement  was  evidently  one  of  some  delicacy.  At  first 
the  minute  purported  that  Thurloe  should  have  the  extra 
^£^200  a  year  for  "  executing  what  hath  formerly  been  done  by 
Mr.  JFeciAerlin" ;  but  this  wording  was  altered,  and  it  was 
minuted  that  Thurloe's  increased  total  salary  should  be  for 
his  "  attending  as  Clerk  to  the  Council  and  the  Committee  for 
Foreign  Afaire"     This  exactly  covered  what  was  wanted. 

Gga 
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Personal  attendance  was  Milton's  main  difficulty  now;  and 
the  personal  attendance  belong^g  properly  to  his  post  was 
of  three  varieties — (1)  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs,  (2)  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Council  itself  whenever  Foreign  Affiurs 
were  discussed,  (3)  attendance  at  Conferences  of  the  Council 
itself  or  of  its  Committee  with  foreign  ambassadors  and 
envoys.  As  Thurloe,  in  his  capacity  of  Greneral  Secretary, 
had  to  be  always  present^  at  any  rate,  at  meetings  of  the 
whole  Council,  it  was  only  necessary  to  stipulate  for  his 
presence  also  at  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ai^rs  Committee ; 
and  then  at  least  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  fore-mentioned  were 
amply  provided  for.  It  was  not  meant  that  Milton  should 
not  himself  attend  still  when  he  was  able  and  thought  fit, 
but  only  that  Thurloe  might  now  be,  to  any  needed  extent, 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  Council  and 
Milton.  And  so,  with  old  Weckherlin  superseded,  and  indeed, 
as  we  shall  find,  dying,  the  work  of  the  Council  seems  to 
have  gone  on  smoothly  enough. 

When  the  war  with  the  Dutch  had  at  last  been  declared 
(July  1652),  the  Dutch  correspondence  in  Mereurius  PoliticM 
began,  of  course,  to  give  details  illustrating  the  violence  of 
the  Anti-English  feeling  that  had  been  provoked  across  the 
water.  "It  is  not  to  be  expressed,"  writes  a  correspondent 
from  the  Hague  in  the  paper  for  July  15-22,  "  how  some  here 
"foam  at  the  mouth  with  railings  against  you;  and  they 
"  permit  the  press  to  be  more  licentious  than  themselves,  as 
"  may  appear  by  the  daily  production  of  pamphlets  which  are 
"  so  ridiculous  and  simple  that  they  are  not  worth  naming." 
One  pamphleteer,  however,  likely  to  be  forthcoming  soon,  and 
that  "  by  special  authority,"  is  named.  "  Salmasius,  that  dirty 
"and  most  dissolute  parasite  of  Kings,  is  to  be  set  to  work,'* 
says  the  writer,  adding,  "  Is  it  not  fine  that  Holland,  a  Com- 
"monweal,  should  employ  Salmasius,  the  pander  of  tyranny?" 

Now  that  the  two  nations  were  at  war,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  should  continue 
their  prohibition  of  Salmasius's  Defensio  Regia^  or  restrain  him 
from  any  sequel  to  it.     Yet^  whatever  Salmasius  was  medi- 
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tating,  nothing  of  the  kind  expected  did  come  from  him,  and 
all  was  uncertainty  yet  even  about  the  existence  on  paper  of 
any  portion  of  his  Heply  to  Milton,  said  long  ago  to  have  been 
ready  for  press.  But,  suddenly,  while  all  eyes  were  directed 
to  Salmasius  himself  at  Leyden,  there  appeared  at  the  Hague 
a  new  ally  of  his  in  the  Miltonic  controversy,  of  far  bigger 
and  more  mysterious  figure  than  any  yet  seen.  "  Sepi  San- 
guinis  Clamor  ad  Cesium  adversna  Parricidas  Anglicanos :  Haga 
Comitum,  ex  Tjfpographia  Adriani  Ulac^  1652 "  ("  Cry  of  the 
King's  Blood  to  Heaven  against  the  English  Parricides. 
Hague,  from  the  press  of  Adrian  Ulac,  1652) :  such  was  the 
title  of  an  extraordinary  anonymous  book,  a  small  quarto  of 
about  160  pages  of  rather  open  type,  of  which  people  abroad 
and  in  England  were  soon  talking.  The  exact  day  of  its 
publication  at  the  Hague  has  eluded  my  search ;  ^  but  it  was 
probably  in  August  1652.     Let  us  look  at  the  book  itself. 


REQII   SANGUINIS  CLAMOR  AD  COELUM. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  dedication  "  To  Charles  II.,  by  the 
^race  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,"  purporting  to  be  by  the  printer, 
and  signed  "  Your  Majesty's  most  devoted,  A.  Ulac."  In  this 
dedication  there  is  enormous  praise  of  Salmasius  and  his 
Defensio  Regia,  He  is  styled  "  the  wonderful  Salmasius,  who 
"  has  neither  peer  nor  second  in  the  universal  world  of  letters 
''and  sciences,  and  who  has  already  brought  to  the  service  of 
*'  your  Majesty's  cause  his  stupendous  and  infinite  erudition, 
"joined  to  his  heavenly  genius/'  in  a  work  "  eternal  and  higher 
"  than  the  regal  structure  of  the  Pyramids."  In  that  work 
it  could  not  be  suflBciently  admired  "  how  a  man  of  French 


1  In  the  Thomason  copy  in  the  British 
MnBeam,  and  also  in  Thomason  *s  Cata- 
l<»ue  of  his  Collection,  the  date  is  dis- 
tinctly given  as  "  March  22, 1661—2  "  ; 
but  here  Thomason  mast  be  in  error 
for  once.  That  date  is  proved  to  be  too 
early  by  many  considerations,  and  in- 
deed by  the  express  statement  of  the 
Eiblisher  Ulac  himself  afterwanls  (Pre- 
oe  to  Hague  edition  of  Milton  *s  De- 
fentio  Secunda,  1654)  that,  thoagh  the 


manuscript  had  been  in  his  hands  for 
some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  Uie 
war  between  England  and  the  Dutch, 
he  had  waited  till  the  war  had  actually 
begun,  before  venturing  to  put  it  to 
press.  That  negatives  all  possibility 
that  the  book  can  have  been  out  before 
July  or  August  1652.  Did  Tliomason's 
copy  come  to  him  late,  and  does  his 
marking  "March  22"  mean  really 
"March  22,  1652—8"? 
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"birth,  who  never  foresaw  that  such  a  province  of  things 
"would  call  for  his  attention,  had  shed  light  suddenlj  on 
"  English  affairs  to  their  inmost  recesses."  But  more  was  to 
come  from  him  yet.  "He  himself  presently,  in  another 
"print  against  the  Rebels  on  which  he  is  engaged^  will  at 
"  once  choke  the  throats  of  their  chiefs  and  show  ub  Milton 
"  castigated  to  his  deserts, — *  that  monster ,  hideous^  «^^,  huge^ 
"  *  bereft  of  sight, ^'^  No,  not  'huge/  for  nothing  more  puny, 
"pale,  and  shrivelled  than  he  in  the  whole  race  of  those 
"  insects  that,  the  sharper  they  sting,  hurt  the  less.  It  will 
"  be  a  pleasure  to  behold  the  hero  g^rasping  in  his  hands  that 
"discredit  to  the  human  race  and  holding  such  an  Anteas 
"far  from  the  shore."  Touching  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
going  on  between  the  English  and  the  States-General,  Ulac, 
as  the  professing  writer  of  the  Dedication,  adds  that  he  can 
desire  nothing  better  for  the  States-General  than  that  they 
may  make  an  end  of  the  war  as  happily  as  Salmasius  will 
make  an  end  of  Milton. 

A  Preface  by  the  author  himself  follows,  addressed  "  To  the 
Christian  Header,"  and  containing  a  few  enigmatic  sentences 
about  the  author  and  his  qualifications.  "  I  am  so  familiar 
"  with  the  society  of  the  English  of  best  note,"  he  says,  "  that 
"  I  dare  aflSrm  I  know  thoroughly,  from  the  skin  inwards, 
"  those  monsters  of  men  whom  the  Hell- King  led  forth  to  this 
"  horrible  pamcide,  and,  in  particular,  that  I  have  a  fuller  and 
"  better  view  of  the  face  of  England  than  can  be  expected  of 
"  one  unskilled  in  the  English  tongue  and  who  has  not  seen 
"the  shores  of  Britain.  The  suppression  of  my  name  has 
"been  easily  obtained  from  me  by  the  English  with  whom 
"  I  associate ;  nor  am  I  ambitious  of  the  little  glory  there 
"  might  be  from  a  small  work  of  this  sort,  or  much  in  want  of 
"  glory  at  all."  After  more  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Preface, 
the  author  passes  on  to  the  main  book.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  chapters,  thus : — "  Chap.  I.,  Occasion  and  Purport  of 
"  this  Writing  " ;  "  Chap.  II.,  Crimes  of  the  Parricides  against 
"Royal  Majesty";    "Chap.  III.,    Crimes  of  the  Parricides 

*  The  Latin  phrase  used  is  Virpl's        ^  Monttrum  horretndwn,    informt^   in- 
"«  about  Polyphemus  (iEn.  III.  658) :      gem,  cui  lunien  adeinptum,'' 
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"i^^ainst  the  People;"  "Chap.  IV.,  Injuries  done  by  the 
*^ Parricides  to  the  Church;"  "Chap.  V.,  Injuries  by  the 
Parricides  to  God ; "  "  Chap.  VI.,  Injuries  by  the  Parricides 
to  all  Kings  and  Peoples ; "  "  Chap.  VII.,  Injuries  by  the 
"  Parricides  to  the  Reformed  Churches ;  "  "  Chap.  VIII.,  That 
all  the  Pious  ought  to  pursue  that  Deed  of  Parricide  with 
the  most  eager  determination  and  raise  to  Heaven  the  cry 
of  the  Kiog's  Blood."  These  headings  will  sug^st  the 
general  scope  of  the  volume.  It  may  be  described  as  a  nar- 
rative flooded  with  objurgation.  The  style  of  it,  with  the 
strong  points,  may  be  represented  by  a  few  specimens. 

Horror  of  Europe  at  the  Execution  of  Charles  first 
ADEQUATSLT  EXPRESSED  BY  Salmasius  : — **  In  comparison  with  that 
deed  ike  guilt  of  the  Jews  in  their  crucifying  of  Christ  was 
notfiing,  whether  you  have  in  view  the  spirit  of  the  men  or  the 
cflects  of  the  crime.  ....  This  enormous  iniquity  pierced  all  the 
truly  Reformed  to  the  quick  with  the  acuteet  anguish,  especially 
the  French  and  the  Dutch.  Everywhere  tears,  sobbings,  gatherings 
in  the  streetii,  and  the  wildest  indignation  against  the  wicked 
Parricides.  .  .  .  Hence  so  many  books  breathing  out  the  just  anger 
of  learned  men  .  .  . ;  and  more  would  have  come  forth  if  all  had  had 
printers  at  hand  .  .  .  And  so  there  appeared  Claudius  Salmasius, 
the  great  Prince  of  lietters  ...  To  him,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
Kings  will  owe  the  vindication  of  their  dignity  and  safety ;  to  him 
will  the  Church  be  indebted ;  to  him  Beligion ;  nor  will  any  age 
be  silent  on  such  a  vast  service  performed  by  a  surpassing  man. 
The  same  field  was  trodden  by  another  ornament  of  our  age,  the 
great  Samuel  Bochartus,  in  a  short,  but,  Oood  God  !  what  a  learned 
little  book,  and  put  together  with  what  logical  closeness  !  Why 
should  I  mention  Vicentius,  Heraldus,  Porraeus,  and  other  well- 
affectioned  and  learned  men  ?  .  .  .  But  the  man  who  wholly  unwound 
the  entire  web  of  the  English  villainy,  and  dragged  those  Cerberuses 
into  the  hated  light,  was  The  Great  Salmasius.  .  .  .  Never  did  a 
great  man  rise  higher,  never  higher  Salmasius  himself.  But  I  will 
spare  my  praises.'' 

Consternation  of  the  English,  and  how  they  pitched  on 
Milton  : — "  The  Parricides  were  alarmed  at  the  fame  of  the  great 
work  of  Salmasius — not  at  the  reading  of  it ;  for  what  one  here 
and  there  among  these  scoundrels  understands  Latin  ?  They  heard 
this  truly  Boyal  Defence  extolled  by  the  favourable  reports  of  all ; 
they  heard  that  Salmasius  himself  was  cherished  in  all  hearts,  that 
the  patron  of  Princes  was  an  object  of  care  to  Princes,  that  he 
was  receiving  invitations  and  the  amplest  offers  from  the  most 
august  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  that  their  Tyraimy  built  on  Parricide 
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was  everywhere  held  accursed.  The  beasts  then,  worshippers  of 
Ignorance,  looked  about  for  some  hanger-starved  litUe  man  of 
Grammar  who  might  be  willing  to  lend  his  venal  pen  to^e  defence 
of  Parricide.  One  vxis  found,  after  they  had  expelled  learning  from 
their  territories,  who  could  undertake  to  write  Latin — ^the  great 
hero,  forsooth,  that  they  would  oppose  to  Salmasius — John  Miltoh. 
Who  and  whence  he  was  no  matter,  whether  a  human  being  or  a 
worm  that  had  come  yesterday  from  the  dunghill.  What  could 
they  do  ?  Selden  threw  the  odious  task  from  his  shoulders ;  there 
was  a  drought  in  the  Universities,  which  had  been  carefully  purged 
by  themselves  of  all  remnants  of  Learning." 

Antecedents  of  Milton  : — "  They  say  that  the  man,  having 
been  expelled  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  his  profligacy, 
fled  from  the  disgrace  and  from  his  native  country,  aud  migrated 
to  Italy,  and  that  he  was  recalled  thence  by  the  hope  of  a  new 
world  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
impious  faction.  .  .  .  After  his  return  he  wrote  a  Book  on  Divorce^ 
in  which  he  contended  that  marriages,  however  solemnized,  might 
be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  either  of  the  married  persons ;  and 
he  could  do  this  with  impunity,  of  course,  in  a  Republic  in  which 
the  masters  could  hardly  claim  the  license  of  crimes  for  themselves 
unless  they  allowed  it  also  to  the  men  of  their  party.  Nor  even 
here  was  there  rest  for  one  made  for  the  violation  of  all  rights; 
for  he  passed  from  the  dissolution  of  Marriages  to  the  divorce  dT 
Kingdoms.  When,  accordingly^  the  death  of  the  King  was  in 
agitation  among  the  conspirators,  and  most  were  shrinking  from 
80  huge  a  crime,  the  fiendish  gallows-bird  (Tartareus  /urcifer) 
wrote  for  them,  and  shoved  the  waverers  to  the.  evil  side,  urging 
this  in  especial,  that  their  own  lives  were  concerned,  for  either 
they  or  the  King  must  perish.  No  need,  then,  for  farther  inquiry 
who  severed  the  sacred  neck  of  the  Kin^  with  the  accursed  axe : 
here  we  have  the  hangman  who  advised  the  deed  and  did  it.  He 
himself  says  *I  did  it ;'  he  confesses  the  guilt,  takes  it  to  himself 
hugs  it,  boasts  of  it.  This  he  does  in  his  blackguardly  book  which 
he  entitled  Eikmioklastes^  in  which  the  hideous  hangman  insults 
the  holy  memory  of  King  Charles." 

The  English  Republic  and  its  Chiefs  : — "  By  another  edict 
Monarchy  was  abolished,  the  House  of  Lords  abrogated,  the  highly 
ancient  Kingdom  of  England  turned  into  a  Popular  State.  And, 
to  make  your  indignation  greater,  all  this  by  a  small  Council  of 
forty  plebeian  scoundrels  !  .  .  .  While  they  loosen  the  reins  to  the 
deadly  licence  of  prodigious  sects,  while  they  themselves  cannot  tell 
what  Religion  they  profess,  or  to  what  Confession  of  Faith  they 
accede,  yet  all  of  them  keep  up  a  growl  of  sanctimony,  nor  do  the 
holy  scoundrels  perpetrate  any  crime  without  the  parade  t)f  most 
religious  accompaniments.  In  this  way  Religion  suffers  the  same 
from  the  tyrants  that  Christ  suffered  from  Uie  soldiers  of  Pilate, 
by  whom  he  was  at  once  beaten  with  buffets  and  adored  on  bended 
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knee.  The  language  of  their  public  documents  is  stuffed  with 
piety;  the  style  of  Cromwell  and  his  tribunes  is  to  match;  it 
would  move  anyone's  bile  and  bitter  laughter  to  mark  with  what 
impudence  the  secret  rogues  and  open  robbers  mask  their  wicked- 
ness with  a  pretext  of  Religion.  .  .  .  Verily  an  egg  is  not  liker  an 
egg  than  Cromwell  is  like  Mahomet." 

Appeal  to  the  French  and  the  Dutch  : — "Much  is  for  con- 
sideration, if  ever  generous  Gaul  can  use  her  strength  for  exacting 
satisfaction  from  the  Parricides  and  avenging  the  injury  done  to 
the  Royal  Blood  of  France.  The  French  have  with  them  a  daughter 
of  their  great  Henrj',  worthy  of  such  a  father,  now  thrust  from  her 
dowry,  banished,  proscribed,  pronounced  the  guilty  cause  of  the 
late  war,  widowed  by  the  murder  of  her  husband-King,  the  mother 
of  orphans  driven  from  their  patrimony ;  for  whom  too  war  is  ready 
and  the  axe  prepared.  The  griefs  of  such  a  heroic  woman,  her 
royal  blood,  her  valour  too,  equal  to  her  birth,  superior  to  her  sex, 
move  the  King,  the  Princes,  the  nobles,  and  all  France,  to  a  just 
vengeance  for  so  many  injuries.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of  the  Dut<;h 
towards  the  Parricides  has  been  better  shown  by  the  People  than 
by  the  States-General,  who  have  more  practice  in  simulating  and 
more  need  for  dissimulation.  The  Dutch  People,  who  call  a  boat 
a  boat  and  a  spade  a  spade,  called  the  ambassadors  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  and  their  gang  Robbers,  Traitors,  and  Parricides." 

At  the  end  of  the  book  are  appended  two  sets  of  Latin 
verses.  One  is  a  "Eucharistic  Ode,"  in  eighteen  Horatian 
stanzas  of  sustained  eulogy^  ''  To  the  great  Salmasius  for  his 
Royal  Defence."  The  other  consists  of  no  fewer  than  245 
lines  of  scnrrilons  Iambics  addressed  '^  To  the  Bestial  Black- 
goard  John  Milton,  the  Advocate  of  Parricides  and  Parricide," 
("/it  Impurimmum  Nehulonem^  Johannem  Miltonum,  Parri- 
cidarum  et  Parricidii  AdvocalnmJ*)  Of  the  latter,  in  its  essential 
parts,  the  following  is  a  version  in  the  rough : — 

"Whither,  without  my  leave,  scud  ye  so  fast, 
My  brisk  Iambics?    Underneath  your  heels 
To  tread  to  pieces  an  ignoble  cur, 
Snapping  his  teeth  at  the  great  King-defender 
And  Kings  themselves?   Me  to  have  doings  with 
This  blotch,  this  ulcer  ?   No,  no ;   Ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh ! 
A  wretch  whom  even  the  beadle  would  not  touch 
But  at  hook-length,  or  drag  to  punishment 
But  with  held  nose,  shall  i  pollute  myself, 
An  honest  Ketch,  with  scourging  publicly? 

But,  though  I  hold  my  own  hand  in  disgust, 
You  shall  not,  Sir,  by  sufferance  of  mine, 
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Escape  some  markings  for  your  villainy. 

Ho !    Strappers,  seize  the  blackguard  as  he  stands ; 

Seize  him,  quick,  quick ;  and  bind  him  up  all-fours : 

I  owe  the  Whipping  Powers  a  solemn  day. 

First  let  your  rising  pupil  of  the  gallows 

Taste  of  the  cat, — the  People's  champion  he, 

The  Councirs  foreman  :  round  his  perjured  head 

Ply  well  the  stick;  lard  every  inch  with  weals, 

Till  you  have  thonged  the  carcase  to  one  jelly. 

Cease  you  already  f   Lay  on,  till  he  shed 

Gall  from  his  liver  through  his  bleeding  eyes. 

Striped  now  at  last  to  a  most  perfect  picture 
Of  the  rod's  varied  painting,  take  the  Sophist, 
And  bid  him  weep  the  rest  before  the  feet 
Of  gi-eat  Sahnasius.     He,-  I  promise  you, 
Has  worse  in  store,  you  rascal! 

4c  «  «  *  4e 

O,  were  you  to  be  feared  but  half  as  much 

As  you  are  execrable,  then  you'd  be 

Hercules  over  again,  and  with  your  name 

Mothers  would  h-ight  their  children;  little  ones 

Would  tremble  to  be  eaten  as  they  saw  you ! 

Well  that  it's  not  so-— that,  although  a  pest 

More  sly  than  Sinon,  fiercer  than  Busiris, 

More  savage  than  a  tigress  for  her  whelps. 

You're  yet  less  warlike  than  a  running  rabbit. 

Meaner  to  those  that  curse  you  than  an  ape. 

Less  than  a  louse  ! 

«  «  «  «  « 

King  Charles  is  near — (ha !  trembling  now,  you  rogue  !)— 
A  Virgin  with  the  King,  bearing  the  sword 
And  scales  of  Justice,  death  to  tyranny ! 

«  *  «  *  4c 

Meanwhile  do  all  you  can ;  be  what  you  are. 

Subtler  in  shifting  than  a  turning  wheel. 

Cooler  than  any  thief  cutting  a  purse, 

Shriller  than  any  conjuror  of  snakes. 

Falser  than  any  fortune-telling  scamp. 

More  vile  than  Cromwell,  danmed  than  Ravaillac." 

Here  certainly  was  an  antagonist  for  Milton  such  as  he 
had  never  met  with  yet.  Bishop  Hall  at  his  best  had  been 
nothing  in  comparison  with  this  anonymous  railer ;  nor,  with 
all  his  affectation  of  being  merely  a  poor  precursor  for  Sal- 
masius,  could  anything  from  the  pen  of  Salmasius  have  had 
one  tithe  of  the  real   pungency  to  be  found  in  the  Repi 
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Sanguinis  Clamor.  Besides  the  vitriolic  ability,  there  is  to  be 
dificemed  in  the  writer^  I  think,  a  certain  personal  earnestness, 
intense  to  phrenzy,  for  the  cause  he  is  pleading.  Who  was 
he? 

A  Leyden  correspondent  of  the  London  Mercurius  Polilicus 
writes  thus  in  the  namber  of  that  paper  for  Sept.  23-30, 1652 : — 
"  There  is  a  mountebank  lately  come  into  our  country  out  of 
England,  who  goes  up  and  down,  selling  his  pack  of  small  wares 
at  the  Hague  and  other  places,  endeavouring  to  persuade  some 
^  of  our  States  and  others  that  this  War  is  sorely  against  the 
edge  of  a  great  many  powerful  grandees  in  England,  who 
would  be  glad  of  an  expedient  for  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty ; 
*'  bat  this  is  no  more  looked  on  here  than  the  old  wife's  prate, 
"  and  of  no  more  credit  than  the  Articles  of  Faith  which  are 
"set  down  in  that  foul  pasquil  whose  title  is  TAe  English 
^  Devily  nor  of  more  moment  than  that  of  Monsieur  Morus, 
"  entitled  Clamor  Begii  Sanguinis  ad  Caelum ^  which  hath  been 
'^much  cried  up  and  down,  till  the  author  decried  himself 

"  Itnd  his  reputation  by "    The  rest  may  be  reserved 

till  we  have  given  some  preliminary  account  of  this  Monsieur 

MORUS. 

More  or  Moir  is  an  old  Scottish  name.  A  Presbyterian 
Scot  of  this  name,  who  had  gone  abroad  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  had  settled  in  the  town  of  Castres  in  Languedoc,  as 
principal  of  a  French  Protestant  College  and  pastor  of  a 
Protestant  Church,  and  had  been  Latinized  into  Morus.  Of 
two  sons  of  his,  by  a  French  wife,  one  was  called  Aaron  and  one 
Alexander,  and  both  became  Protestant  preachers  like  their 
fiither.  It  is  with  Alexander  Morus  that  we  have  to  do. 
He  was  bom  at  Castres  in  1616,  and,  though  half  a  Scot 
by  birth,  was  practically  a  Frenchman.  A  wonderfully  clever 
boy,  and  trained  carefully  at  Castres  by  his  father,  he  had 
been  sent  to  Geneva  to  complete  his  theological  studies. 
While  he  was  there,  the  Professorship  of  Greek,  which  had 
been  previously  held  by  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  and  Beza,  fell 
vacant,  and  was  thrown  open  to  public  competition;  and 
Morus,  though  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  there 
were   many  much    older    competitors,  won  the   post  with 
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unanimous  plaudits.     In  this,  and  in  a  subsequent  theologicil 
professorship  in  which  he  succeeded  Frederic  Spanheim,  cm 
the  removal  of  that  theologian  to  Leyden,  he  continued  at 
Geneva  till  1649 — known  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  stay, 
however,  not  only  as  a  theological  lecturer,  but  also  as  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  city  and  a  most  popular  preacher.     Still 
there  had  been  suspicions  about  his  orthodoxy  and  rumoon 
about  his   morals;    and,    as   his   temper  was  haughty  and 
irritable^  he  had  made  enemies  among  his  colleagues,  and 
the  gossips  of  Geneva  had  split  themselves  into   the  two 
parties  of  the  Morists  and  the  anti-Morists.     Things  were 
in  this  uncomfortable  state  when  the  great  Salmasius,  whose 
good  graces  Morus  had  somehow  won,  negotiated  for  bringing 
him  into  the  Low  Countries.     Some  said  this  was  to  spite 
Frederic  Spanheim,  who,  while  one  of  Morus's  colleagues  at 
Geneva,  had  been  at  feud  with  him  there,  but  was  now  in 
Leyden  and  at  feud  with  Salmasius.   There  was  some  diflSculty 
in  finding  a   place   for  Morus  in   the  Low  Countries;  but 
Salmasius  at  length  contrived  that  he  should  be  called  to 
Middleburg.    Declining,  in  favour  of  this  call,  invitations  he 
had  received  to  Lyons  and  London,^  Morus  did  leave  Geneva 
for  Middleburg   in  July   1649,  taking  with  him  the  most 
splendid   set   of  testimonials   of  character  ever   given  to  a 
migrating  divine.     His   reception   in    Holland  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.      People  crowded  to  hear  so  celebrated  a 
pulpit  orator  preach ;  and,  before  settling  at  Middleburg,  he 
made  a  round  of  visits  among  the  other  chief  Dutch  towns. 
One  of  these  was  to  Leyden,  to  see  Salmasius.     Here  he  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  authorities  of  Amster- 
dam to  offer  him  the  chair  of  Sacred  History  in  that  city; 
but  he  considered  himself  pledged  to  Middleburg.     In  that 
town,  accordingly,  he  had    his  abode    from   1649  to  1652^ 
as  co-pastor  in  the  Walloon  Church  there,  and  also  Theology 
Professor.    He  at  once  became  a  leading  man  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Walloon  Synod  of  the  United  Provinces,  i.  e.  of  that 

1  BaUIie  had  been  very  anxious  in  Leonard*B  CoUege,  St  Andrews.  *'The 
1647  that  Morus  should  be  brought  to  man  would  be  an  ornament  and  goodin- 
Scotland^  and  made  Principal  of  St.      strament  in  our  land  "*  (Letten,  III.  6.) 
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one  of  the  nine  Synods  of  the  country  which  comprised  the 
dispersed  French-speaking  congregations  and  their  clergy,  as 
distinct  from  the  Dutch-speaking  congregations  and  clergy 
tiiat  formed  the  other  eight.  Theological  books  and  sermons 
cvf  his  were  already  in  print  in  plenty,  with  some  Latin 
poems.* 

The  year  1652,  when  Morus  was  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
was  to  be  a  crisis  in  his  life.  There  had  been  quarrels  at 
len^h  round  him  and  about  him  in  Middleburg,  as  there  had 
been  at  Geneva,  and  he  was  meditating  a  return  to  his  native 
Fnmce,  when  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  hearing  of  the 
state  of  afi&irs,  renewed  their  offer  of  the  Church  History 
Chair,  proposing  to  make  him  colleague  in  the  post  with 
David  Blondel,  whom  they  had  taken  in  his  stead  three  yeai*s 
before,  but  who  was  now  getting  old.  Morus  was  certainly  in 
Amsterdam  on  the  business  of  this  offer,  and  Salmasius  with 
him,  in  April  1652 ;  ^  and,  though  it  was  not  till  July  1652 
that  he  received  letters  of  dismission,  at  his  own  request,  from 
the  church  at  Middleburg,  he  was  at  leisure  for  a  good  part 
of  1652,  before  that  month,  as  well  as  after,  to  be  in  the 
society  of  Salmasius  at  Leyden.  He  seems  even  to  have  been 
a  gnest  in  the  house  of  Salmasius  or  to  have  been  daily  there 
at  all  hours.  Between  Salmasius  himself  and  Morus  all  went 
well.  There  was  plenty  to  talk  about  between  them,  in- 
cluding Milton's  dreadful  Book,  and  the  Reply  to  it  vowed  by 
Salmasius  in  Sweden,  but  still  hanging  on  hand  ;  there  was 
even  a  chance  of  a  Chair  at  Leyden  itself  for  Morus,  through 
the  interest  of  Salmasius.  But  the  head  of  the  household,  as 
we  know,  was  not  Salmasius,  but  Madame  Salmasius,  that 
dragoon  of  a  woman,  as  she  is  invariably  represented,  who 
was  always  in  some  fury  or  other  on  her  husband's  behalf  or 
at  his  expense.  In  some  way  or  other  she  and  Morus  came 
to  deadly  feud.  The  account  which  Morus  himself  gives  of 
the  a&ir  may  be  quoted  first.  **  It  was  not  Salmasius,^'  he 
says,  "  that  was  the  head  of  this  affair,  but  his  lady-wife,  a 

»  Bayle's    Diet    Art.   Morus ;   and  Whitbum "  (Edinb.  1813). 

"Critical  Account  of  the  Life,  Cha-  «  Letter  of  Grouovius  to  Nicolas  Hein - 

lacter,  and  DlBCoarses,  of  Mr.  Alexander  sius:   Burmanni  Sylloye  Epietolarum, 

MorOB,  by  Archibald  Bruce,  Minister  of  IIL  295. 
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*'  woman  not  only  of  noble  degree  but  also  of  notoriety,  of 
'^  whom  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  say  little.    She, 
"  already  for  some  time  grievously  at  enmity  with  me,  and 
'^  that  for  reasons  which  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  men'* 
"  tion,  though  certainly  in  no  way  needing  to  be  blushed  for 
"  by  me,  left  no  effort  untried  to  force  me  into  the  meshes  of 
'^  a  most  unsuitable  marriage.    And^  when  she  felt  that  the 
"  thing  had  got  publicly  known,  and  that  I  openly  and  in  the 
''most  vehement  manner  opposed  her  intentions,  ^  I  will  move 
^^ Hell  to  ruin  him^  she  said;   which  is  a  phrase  she  oftei^ 
''  uses."     Her  method,  Moms  goes  on  to  say,  was  to  spread 
about  charges  fatal  to  his  ministerial  character.     The  other 
story  is  that  Madame  de  Saumaise  knew  perfectly  well  what 
she  was  about,  and  had  a  right  to  be  indignant.     She  had  ia 
her  house^  as  her  maid  or  companion,  a  young  English  girl, 
called  familiarly  Bontia  ;  and  the  report  was  that  Morus,  who 
was  an  unmarried  man,  had  made  love  to  this  girl,  and  had 
seduced  her  under  promise  of  marriage.^ 

The  scandal  about  Morus  and  Madame  de  Saumaise's 
waiting-maid  or  gentlewoman  Bontia  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  publication  of  the  Begii  Sanguinis  Clamor.  Accord- 
ingly, in  that  piece  of  Leyden  correspondence  in  the  London 
Mercurius  Polilicus  of  Sept.  23-30,  which  is  the  first  mention 
of  the  book  I  have  found,  and  in  which  Monsieur  Morus  is 
unhesitatingly  named  as  the  author,  the  scandal  about  Moras 
and  Bontia  is  fully  blazoned.  The  sentence  which  we  cut 
short  at  the  end  of  our  extract  went  on  to  state,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  the  nature  of  the  scandal ;  and,  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  readers  of  Mercurius  Politicus,  there  was  added 
a  copy  of  a  Latin  epigram  on  the  subject,  said  to  be  going 
about  in  Leyden.  It  was  headed  *^Ad  Bontiamy  SalmasuB  Do- 
mesticam,  a  Mora  Gallo  Impregnatam^^  ("To  Bontia,  the 
waiting-maid  of  Madame  Salmasius,  with  child  by  the 
Frenchman  Morus  "),  and  ran  thus : — 

"Gblli  6  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Bontia,  Mori 
Quis  bene  moratam  morigeramque  negetl" 

1  Morc's    Fides    Pullica,    1654 — 5  ;      (one  note  especially) ;  and  Brace's  life 
Milton's  Def.  Sec. ;  Bay le*s  Article  Iforiw      of  Moras,  chap.  IV. 
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The  exact  Latin  wordplay  is  untraoslateable  in  English,  but 
this  may  pass  as  an  equivalent : — 

"With  child  by  Moms,  Bontia?  Who'll  deny 
That  we  descry 
Your  morals  more,  your  breeding  more,  thereby?" 

Although  the  London  Mercurius  Polilicus  had  unusually 
early  intelligence  of  the  scandal,  we  hear  of  it  at  once  in 
many  other  quarters.  My  impression  is  that  Nicolas  Heinsius, 
then  away  on  his  second  Italian  journey^  but  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  his  family  in  Leyden,  was  in  possession  of 
the  substance  of  the  scandal  before  the  Bef/ii  Sanguinis  Clamor 
had  appeared,  or  at  least  before  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  he 
had  been  making  merry  over  it  in  his  letters  from  Italy  back 
to  his  various  Dutch  friends.  At  all  events,  from  September 
1652  onwards,  there  is  a  curious  jumbling  of  the  two  affairs — 
the  scandal  about  Morus  and  Bontia,  and  the  speculation 
whether  Morus  was  the  author  of  the  new  Salmasian  book — in 
the  letters  that  passed  between  Heinsius  in  Italy  and  three 
of  his  friends  in  particular :  Isaac  Vossius,  now  in  Amsterdam, 
John  Frederic  Gronovius  at  Deventer,  and  James  Ulitius  at 
the  Hague.  The  witty  Heinsius  had  sent  some  joke  or 
dovble-efitendre,  as  I  guess,  to  the  effect  that  Morus,  in  sub- 
daiiig  the  English  girl  in  Salmasius's  house,  had  shown  the 
^reat  man  at  least  one  way  to  his  task  of  conquering  the 
Britons;  and^  when  it  farther  appeared  that  Salmasius  and 
Morus  had  all  the  while  been  laying  their  heads  together  for 
the  production  of  the  Segii  Sanguinis  Clamor,  the  joke  was, 
of  course,  complicated.  The  Britons  were  doubly  conquered 
for  Salmasius  by  his  friend  Morus!  The  following  dated 
extracts  &om  the  letters  themselves  will  make  all  this 
clearer,  and  are  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  gossip  that  amused 
learned  and  celebrated  men  in  those  days.  I  may  premise 
that  Milton's  blindness  was  now  quite  well  known  abroad. 
*'  Such  a  thick  darkness  has  come  over  Blondel's  eyes  [i.  e. 
David  Blondel,  the  colleague  of  Morus  at  Amsterdam]  that  he 
is  all  but  stone-blind :  the  same  calamity  has  befallen  Milton 
in  England  " — so  Vossius  had  written  to  Heinsius  as  early  as 
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the  19th  of  July;^  and  on  the  1st  of  September  he  had 
repeated  the  information  thus :  **  I  mentioned  to  jon  before 
that  Milton  had  become  blind ;  some  even  say  he  is  dead.^" 
The  report  that  Milton  was  dead  may  have  prevailed  through 
part  of  the  time  of  what  follows : — 

Vossius  TO  Heinsius,  Oct.  18,  1652  : — "Smart  and  funny  what 
you  are  keeping  back  about  The  Ethiop  [i.  e.  Morus,  <di(u  '  The 
Moor ']  and  Angla  [i.  e.  *  the  English  lass.']  But  now  they  are 
denying  the  truth  of  that  story,  and  sapng  that  it  has  been  spread 
about  by  malevolent  people.  For  my  part,  I  hold  it  sufficiently 
credible  that  Angla  has  been  as  bad  as  Ethiop.  Between  him  and 
Salmasius  there  will  probably  be  a  quarrel  (for  what  long  concord 
can  there  be  between  such  ?)  on  account  of  a  book  printed  here, 
called  Clamor  Sanguinis  Regii  in  Cctlum,  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  by  some  anonymous  Englishman,  but  transmitted  to 
Salmasius,  and  published  by  the  Ethiop.  There  is  a  contention 
between  them  about  sixty  copies  proraised  by  the  printer.  Ethiop 
wants  them  for  himself,  and  has  determined  to  inscribe  six  copies 
to  our  Queen  [Christina  of  Sweden,  the  patroness  of  Vossiua],  and 
as  many  to  the  King  of  England  [Charles  11.1  other  six  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  so  on,  even  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Widow  of  Orange  to  have  each  one  or  two  copies  inscribed  to  her. 
To  the  rest  of  the  copies  the  printer  has  put  his  own  dedication.** ' 

Vossius  TO  Heinsius,  Nov,  7, 1652  : — "  Your  squib  about  Morus, 
how  fine  it  is,  how  excellent !  Let  me  pass  as  the  author,  that  be 
may  give  me  a  coin  with  this  inscription,  *  Britain  Conquered ' 

tBritaiinia  Subacta\  But  see  how  ungrateful  Salmasius  is  to  the 
Cthiop,  to  whom  he  owes  that  victory.  Because  he  will  not  marry 
the  girl,  Salmasius  is  now  at  him  most  savagely.  The  Ethiop, 
I  think,  would  have  done  much  better  if,  according  to  the  precept 
of  your  favourite  Ovid,  he  had  begun  with  the  Mistress.  It  would 
have  been  less  pleasant,  but  he  would  have  got  himself  much 
more  into  favour.  The  story  is  everywhere  divulged,  even  in 
the  public  London  gazettes.     There  are  epigrams  about  it  too.*  " 

Ulitius  to  Heinsius,  Nov,  8,  1652: — "Of  Salmasius  not  a 
whisper.  A  book  has  lately  come  out,  called  Clamor  Regii 
Sanguinis  ad  Codum,  The  English,  thinking  MoRUS  the  author, 
have  overhauled  him  severely  in  a  late  number  of  a  newspaper.'* 
Ulitius  then  quotes  the  epigram  that  had  appeared  in  the  Mereuriut 
Politicus.^ 

1  BunnaimiSylloge£pistoIarum,III.       Secretary  to  the  Datch  Embassy,  from 
639.  Dec.  1651  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of 

2  Ibid.  III.  613.  the  Embassy  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
'  Ibid.  III.  647—648.  war;  and  he  had  made  Milton's  ac- 
*  Ibid.  III.  649.  quaintance.  At  least  he  sp«Ucs  of  his 
'  Ibid.  III.  746.    This  James  Ulitius,  resolution  to  make  it  in  letters  of  his  of 

I  may  add^  had  been  in  London,  as      Dec.  1651  and  Jan.  1651 — 2. 
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Gbokoyiub  to  Heinsius,  Nov,  19,  1652  :;— "There  has  appeared 
Clamor  Regii  Sanguinisj  without  the  name  of  the  author ;  whom, 
however,  I  easily  understand  to  be  Mobus.  Though  he  wishes  it  to 
appear  that  the  production  is  purely  his  gift  to  the  cause,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  it  is  a  gift  rather  to  his  host  and  patron, 
hj  way  of  a  slight  cold  bath  to  Milton,  in  anticipation  of  the  sea 
or  lake  of  charges  which  the  great  one  himself  is  getting  ready  from 
all  quarters."  ^ 

VossiUB  TO  Heinsius,  Nov,  24,  1652 : — "Of  Salmasius  I  have 
nothing  at  all  to  tell  you.  I  believe  he  has  been  suffering  from  his 
usual  illness.  Somebody  told  me,  however,  that  he  is  now  a  little 
better.  He  is  at  feud  with  MoRUS.  For  he  insists  that  Moms 
sliall  marry  his  English  girl,  and  Moms  won't.  The  two  good 
lovers  themselves,  lately  so  sweet  and  friendly,  are  now  in  bitter 
nratual  enmity.  About  four  days  ago,  the  Moor  chancing  to  meet 
our  fair  one  in  the  large  square  near  the  house  of  Salmasius,  slie 
was  at  his  hair  in  an  instant,  and  struck  him  several  blows ;  and, 
not  content  with  that,  she  would  have  been  at  him  furiously  with 
a  stick,  had  not  the  good  fellow  taken  refuge  in  a  bam  and 
defended  himself  with  clods  of  tuiil  To  this  sight  there  was  not 
wanting  a  vast  number  of  spectators,  who  had  gathered  to  the  spot 
from  the  whole  neighbourhood.  You  see  how  all  in  that  house  are 
under  feminine  rule.  You  may  easily  guess  therefore  that  all  the 
nunours  must  have  been  false  about  the  subduing  of  the  she- Briton 
(de  *  subacid  Britannicd'\  as  she  has  rather  subdued  the  Moor. 
At  least,  it  appears,  if  the  tale  is  true,  that  she  has  not  been 
subdued  sufficiently."  ^ 

Heinsius  to  Gronovius,  Dec,  10,  1652: — "I  request  you  to 
commend  me  to  all  friends.  Health  to  them  ;  to  Alastor  [one  of 
the  names  for  Salmasius]  a  gallows  and  a  halter,  and  we  shall  have 
a  meeting  about  his  hide  when  I  return.  His  chum,  the  Ethiop, 
has  had  a  triumph,  as  I  hear,  in  his  friend's  house,  in  the  matter 
of  subduing  the  Britons  (de  subactis  Britannis).  The  London 
Gazettes  have  a  fine  little  story.  Alastor  regrets  that  the  palm  of 
such  a  victory  should  have  been  snatched  from  himself;  wherefore, 
if  report  is  to  be  believed,  he  is  now  in  strenuous  rivalry  with  the 
Ethiop." » 

Vossius  TO  Heinsius,  Dec.  12,  1652: — "Morus  has  called 
the  English  girl  into  Court ;  his  aim  is  to  convict  her  of  lying. 
The  friendship  between  him  and  Salmasius  is  almost  at  an  end."^ 

Vossius  TO  Heinsius,  Jan,  1,  1652-3: — "Morus  has  called 
Saucasius  into  Court,  with  his  whole  household.  When  I  know 
the  result  of  the  lawsuit,  you  shall  hear  of  it.  I  pray  for  long  life 
for  Salmasius,  that  he  may  know  he  has  not  injured  mc  in  vain."  ^ 


1  Bnrmaimi  SyllogeEpistoIarum^III.  '  Ibid.  III.  .^5. 

SOS.  <  Ibid.  III.  658. 

s  Ibid.  lU.  654.  ^  Ibid.  III.  660. 

VOL.  IV.  H  h 
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A  copy  of  the  Beffii  Sanguinis  Clamor  had  duly  reached 
Milton.  He  had  even  been  favoured  with  early  sheets. 
Ulae,  the  printer  of  the  book  at  the  Hague,  was  quite 
a  man  of  business,  and  was  in  constant  commercial  corre- 
spondence with  Hartlib  in  London.  Ever  since  the  European 
success  of  Milton's  Reply  to  Salmasius,  accordingly,  he  had 
been  anxious  to  obtain  something  of  Milton's  to  print;  and 
he  had  latterly  been  conveying  that  desire  to  Milton  through 
Hartlib  and  others,  with  intimations  that  he  had  now  greater 
printing  facilities  than  previously — larger  fonts  of  type,  &c 
Milton's  message  back,  by  the  same  channel,  had  been  that 
he  had  nothing  at  present  by  him  needing  the  press.  All 
this  must  have  been  before  the  manuscript  of  the  Beffii  San- 
guinls  Clamor  had  come  into  Ulac's  hands;  and  it  is  even 
possible  that,  after  the  manuscript  was  in  his  hands,  hi&  wish 
to  be  on  civil  terms  with  Milton  may  have  helped  in  the 
delay  of  putting  it  to  press.  Nay,  when  the  war  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  had  broken  out,  and  all  hesitation 
as  to  printing  the  tremendous  attack  on  the  English  Par- 
ricides was  at  an  end,  had  not  Ulac  done  all  that  a  tradesman 
could  ?  Had  he  not  informed  Hartlib  of  what  was  coming, 
and  sent  over  to  Hartlib,  week  by  week,  the  single  sheets  of 
the  book,  "  wet  from  the  press,"  making  tender  inquiries  at  the 
same  time  as  to  the  state  of  Milton's  eyes,  and  whether  his 
sight  was  totally  gone,  and  hinting  that,  if  Milton  should 
write  an  answer  to  the  book,  he  would  be  happy  to  print  the 
foreign  edition  ?  Had  not  Hartlib  more  than  once  thanked 
Ulac  for  the  polite  attention?  These  are  undoubted  fsicts, 
with  the  exception  that  among  the  advance  "wet  sheets" 
sent  over  to  London  there  cannot  have  been  that  prefixed 
Dedication  to  the  Book,  in  Ulac's  own  name,  and  bearing  his 
signature,  in  which  there  were  such  insults  to  Milton  per- 
sonally and  such  sneers  about  his  inferiority  to  the  great 
Salmasius.  The  thanks  to  Ulac  cannot  have  included  tkat. 
Indeed,  when  complete  copies  of  the  book  came  over,  Hartlib 
and  Milton's  other  friends,  reading  the  Dedication  for  the 
first  time,  had  been  surprised  and  indignant.  Then  Ulac's 
explanation  was  ready  enough.     The  Dedication  was  in  his 
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same,  but  he  had  not  written  a  line  of  it.  It  had  been  sent 
him  by  Salmasius  himself,  probably  at  the  last  moment,  to  be 
prefixed  to  the  book.  But  why  had  Ulac,  after  what  had 
passed,  consented  to  let  such  a  thing  go  forth  in  his  own 
name?  To  the  remonstrances  of  Hartlib  and  others  from 
London  on  this  point  Ulac  had  replied  that  they  were  very 
ignorant  of  business,  not  at  all  men  of  the  world.  "  I  am 
a  Printer,"  he  said :  "  what  have  Printers  to  do  with  great 
controversies,  unless  to  make  profit  out  of  them?"  As  a 
Printer^  he  had  obliged  Salmasius  in  the  matter  of  the  Dedi- 
cation, and  he  would  be  glad  to  oblige  Milton  in  any  similar 
way  in  the  same  capacity.^ 

These  facts  known  to  Milton,  with  much  besides,  and  the 
book  having  been  read  over  to  him  as  often  as  he  required, 
and  most  probably  by  his  nephew  John  Phillips,  the  natural 
question  was  about  a  Reply.  That  there  should  be  so?ne 
Beply  was  inevitable.  It  was  hardly  in  Milton's  nature  to 
let  any  such  thing  pass  unnoticed;  and,  even  had  he  been 
less  disposed  generally  to  reply  to  opponents  than  he  was,  he 
would  necessarily  have  been  moved  in  this  particular  instance. 
But  we  have  his  own  distinct  information  that  he  had  orders 
to  prepare  a  Reply.  Besides  the  private  copy  of  the  book 
sent  in  sheets  to  Hartlib  by  Ulac  for  Milton's  use,  two  other 
early  copies,  it  seems,  had  come  into  his  hands  officially. 
**  A  copy  of  the  book,  hardly  complete  in  its  sheets, '^  he  says, 
"  was  delivered  to  me  in  the  Council  of  State ;  and  shortly 
"afterwards  another  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Committee  of 
Examinations  then  in  office  for  the  Council  {ab  eo  Consessu 
qui  Quaslioniius  turn  jsrafnil);  and  it  was  signified  that 
"  I  was  expected  to  perform  for  the  Commonwealth  the  service 
"  of  stopping  the  mouth  of  this  importunate  Caller  J^  In  other 
words,  just  as  Milton  had  been  commissioned  to  write  his 
Eikonoklastes  in  reply  to  the  Eikon  Basiliie,  and  his  Defensio 
fro  Populo  Avglicano  in  reply  to  the  Defensio  Regia  of  Salma- 
sius, so  now  he  was  commissioned  to  reply  to  the  anonymous 

*  niac*8  Rtatement  in  his  Preface  to      himself— one  in  the  text  of  the  Def.  S^c.^ 
the  Hague  Edition  of  Milton's  Def.  See.      and  one  in  his  Dff.  pro  Se  (1655). 
(1854) ;  and  two  statements  by  Milton 
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Eeffii  Sanguinis  Clamor.  The  task  was  to  be  performed  ef- 
fectively enough  in  time,  though  not  immediately.  The 
reasons  for  the  delay  are  stated  by  himself.  *'  At  that  time,^ 
he  continues,  "  I  was  at  the  very  worst,  under  the  pressure  of 
"  a  severe  anxiety  occasioned  by  diverse  causes  at  onoe — infirm 
"  health,  the  domestic  grief  of  two  funerals,  and  the  now  total 
"  loss  of  my  eyesight ;  and,  moreover,  outside  there  was  im- 
<<  pending  that  prior  adversary  of  mine  [Salmasius  himself]  to 
"  whom  preference  was  to  be  decidedly  given  over  this  one, — 
"  which  prior  adversary  was  threatening  more  and  more  every 
'^  day  an  attack  upon  me  wi^  his  whole  strength."  On  all 
these  grounds,  Milton  gives  us  to  understand,  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  execute  his  commission  of  repljdng  to  the  Itepi  San- 
guinis Clamor^  but  kept  the  task  in  reserve.^ 

"  The  domestic  grief  of  two  funerals  "  ("  duorum  funerum 
luctm  domesliciis^^) :  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  have  dated  for 
us  two  deaths  in  Milton's  household,  the  registers  of  which 
otherwise  have  not  yet  been  found — ^that  of  his  wife,  and  that 
of  his  infant  son,  John.  Phillips's  statement  is  that  the 
death  of  the  wife  was  "in  childbed"  and  .in  the  house  in 
Petty  France ;  which,  as  there  was  no  child  after  the  daughter 
Deborah,  born  May  2,  1652,  would  point  to  that  month,  or 
the  next,  or  perhaps  the  next  after  that,  as  the  date  of  the 
death.  Milton's  words  would  correspond;  for  it  was  in 
August  or  September  1652  that  the  first  copies  of  the  Seffii 
Sang-uinis  Clamor  reached  England.  He  was  then,  we  may 
infer,  in  the  second  or  third  month  of  his  widowhood.  But 
there  had  been  more  than  one  death  in  the  household.  As 
the  little  Deborah  survived,  and  as  the  two  elder  daughters  also 
survived,  we  seem  bound  to  conclude  that  this  other  death, 
happening  close  to  that  of  the  mother,  was  that  of  the  third 
child  and  only  boy,  born  in  Scotland  Yard,  March  16, 165Q~1, 
and  respecting  whom  Phillips's  information  merely  is  that, 
through  bad  nursing,  he  died  an  infant.  The  three  young 
daughters  remained  for  Milton ;  but,  some  time  between  May 
and  October  1652,  the  mother  and  the  little  son  had  both 

I  The  quotations  in  this  paragraph  are  from  Milton*s  Pro  Se  DefcMio,  pah- 
lb)hed  in  1655. 
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been  buried.  It  is  possible  that  the  deaths  may  not  have 
taken  place  in  the  house  in  Petty  Prance,  for  there  is  no 
register  of  them,  any  more  than  of  the  birth  of  the  youngest 
child,  Deborah,  in  the  parish-books  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. And  so,  in  a  kind  of  haze  as  to  time  and  place, 
but  early  in  Milton's  total  blindness,  when  his  enemies  were 
encircling  him  most  closely,  and  he  was  weakest  and  most 
helpless  against  them,  we  see  the  last  of  poor  Mary  Powell. 
She  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  she  had  been  Milton's 
wife  for  nine  years.^ 

One  of  Milton's  Latin  Familiar  Epistles  comes  in  at  this 
point.  It  is  to  Richard  Heath,  one  of  his  old  pupils  (Vol.  III. 
p.  657),  and  must,  of  course,  have  been  dictated : — 

"To  HiCHABD  Heath. 

"  If  I  have  ever  been  able,  my  much  respected  Friend,  to  give 
aid,  whether  in  promoting  your  studies  or  in  procuring  furtherance 
in  them — and  such  aid  has  assuredly  been  either  nothing  or  very 
slight— I  am  glad  on  more  than  one  account  that  it  should  have 
been  bestowed  so  well  and  fortunately  on  a  nature  of  sucli  promise, 
though  known  rather  late,  aud  that  it  has  been  so  fruitful  as  to 
have  produced  an  upright  pastor  of  the  church,  a  good  citizen  of 
his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  friend  for  myself. 
All  this  I  am  easily  sure  of,  both  from  the  rest  of  your  life  and 
your  excellent  state  of  sentiment  about  Religion  aud  State,  and  also, 
and  especially,  from  that  singular  afiectionateness  of  your  mind 
which  can  be  extinguished  or  lessened  by  no  amount  of  absence,  no 
li^>se  of  time.  Nor  is  it  possible,  unless  you  had  made  more  than 
ordinary  progress  in  virtue  and  piety  and  in  study  of  the  best 
things,  that  you  should  be  so  grateful  to  those  who  have  conferred 
even  the  least  assistance  towards  those  acquisitions.  Wherefore, 
my  Pupil  (for  I  willingly  call  you  by  that  name,  if  you  allow  it), 
I  would  have  you  believe  that  you  have  a  high  place  in  my  regards, 
and  that  nothing  would  be  more  desirable  for  me  than  that,  if  your 

1  Curioosly  enough,  there  is  the  burial  our  Powells.    There  were  also  Miltons 

of  a  •'Mary  Powell"  under  date  Nov.  in  the  parish  besides  our  Milton.    The 

13,  1«52,  in  the  parish  registers  of  St.  birth  of  a  "  Henry  Milton,  son  to  Robert 

Margaret*8,  Westminster.    Powells  are  by  Susan,"  occurs  in  the  registers  under 

very  numerous  in  the  registers  ;  which  April  29, 1652  ;  and  there  is  a  "  Robert 

prores  that  there  were  several  families  Milton"   among   the    deaths    of  Jan. 

of  the  name  in  the  parish.    They  seem  1653 — L  and  a  "  Henry  Mylton"  among 

to  have  been  in  no  way  connected  with  those  of  the  following  March. 
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convenience  and  your  plans  permitted  (and  this  I  see  to  be  also  in 
your  own  wishes),  you  should  be  able  to  live  somewhere  near  me, 
so  that  there  might  be  more  frequent  and  pleasant  intercourse  of 
life  and  studies  between  us.  But  of  that  as  God  pleases  and  you 
find  expedient !  Further,  as  to  what  you  say  about  writing  in 
English,  do  so  if  you  please  (though  you  have  really  made  no  small 
advance  in  Latin),  lest  at  any  time  the  trouble  of  writing  should 
make  either  of  us  slow  to  write,  and  in  order  that  our  ideas,  not 
being  bound  by  any  fetters  of  an  alien  speech,  may  the  more  freely 
express  themselves.  You  will,  I  believe,  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety entrust  your  letters  to  any  one  of  the  servants  of  the  family 
T  have  mentioned  to  you.  Farewell. 
"Westminster,  December  13,  1652." 

Before  the  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  had  appeared  there  had 
been  in  progress,  in  Milton's  house,  a  Reply  to  that  much 
more  contemptible  contribution  to  the  Salmasian  controversy 
which  had  been  published  at  Antwerp  in  the  previous  year 
under  the  title  of  Apologia  contra  Johannis  Polypragmatici^  alias 
Miltoni  Angli,  Defensionem  (ante  pp.  347-348).  The  rumour  still 
prevailing  that  the  book  was  partly  Bramhall's,  Milton,  though 
he  had  resolved  to  take  no  direct  trouble  about  it  himself,  was 
quite  willing  that  his  nephew,  John  Phillips,  who  wanted 
some  such  opportunity  for  fleshing  his  maiden  pen,  should 
try  what  he  could  do  on  this  vile  corpus.  Phillips,  in  fact, 
had  volunteered,  and  Milton  had  encouraged  him,  given  him 
suggestions,  and  made  him  read  the  pages  aloud  as  he  went 
on,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  the  Latin  and  general 
improvement  of  the  whole,  but  still  so  that  the  result  should 
be  substantially  Phillips's,  and  might  bear  his  name.  The 
book,  so  prepared,  was  out  in  London  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1652,  with  this  title,  ^^Joamiis  PhiUppi  Angli  Responsio  ad 
Apologiam  Anonymi  Cujusdam  Tenebrionis  pro  Bege  et  Populo 
Anglicano  Infantissiviam.  Londini,  Tj/pis  Du-gardianis,  An, 
Bom,  MDCLir*  (^^  Answer  of  John  Phillips,  Englishm^n^  to  the 
mod  silly  Apology  of  some  Anonymous  Sneak  for  the  King  and 
People  of  England,     London,  Dugard's  Press,  1652'').^     It  is 

'  In  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  PhiUppi^*  in  the  title-page.  The  date 
the  insertion  "  i.  e.  Milton^s  Amanuen-  of  the  publication  is  from  the  Thomasoa 
sis)  "  is  written  after  the  words  "  Joannis       Catalogue. 
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a  small  octavo  of  258  pages,  printed  in  very  sparse  type.  The 
Introduction  is,  for  us,  the  most  vital  part,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  few  selected  passages : — 

**In  reply  to  the  famous  book  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  which  the 
Parliament  and  People  of  England  were  attacked  with  the  foulest 
revilings,  a  book  now  commonly  known  to  have  been  the  infamous 
work  of  Salmasius  the  Grammarian,  there  came  forth  lately  the 
Defence  of  John  Milton,  Englishmau,  for  his  Countr}'.  A  book 
truly  good,  and  much  approved  by  the  judgment  of  all  learned  men 
at  home  and  abroad  !  Such  being  its  character,  an  answer  from 
Salmasius  himself  or  some  other  learned  man  was  expected.  It 
was  certainly  much  for  the  interest  of  that  party  to  have  employed 
some  choice  and  eloquent  man  upon  their  loug  labouriug  and 
tottering  cause.  But  lo  !  at  length,  out  of  all  those  mountains  of 
rumour,  which  fame  was  constantly  bringing  to  our  ears,  there  has 
crept  forth  this  little  mouse,  who  only  squeaks  and  gnaws;  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  he  does  nibble  little  morsels  and  tires  his  teeth  on  one 
another,  but  certainly  does  his  author  no  harm,  and  does  not  even 
understand  the  force  and  bearing  of  his  arguments.  .  .  .  Being 
such,  he  was  justly  neglected  and  despised  by  Milton  himself.  It 
was  much  beneath  the  acknowledged  writing  ability  of  that  polished 
and  cultured  author,  as  all  thought,  to  descend  to  scratching  mud, 
and  refuting  the  rapid  loquacity  of  so  rash  and  foolish  a  babbler. 
But,  in  case  the  empty  pettifogger  should  give  himself  airs  among 
his  fellow  refugees,  and  believe  himself  to  have  written  anything 
great,  or  wortli  even  one  little  dinner,  I,  induced  thereto  by  re- 
gard for  my  country,  and  by  love  of  the  liberty  lately  established 
among  us,  and  also  bound  by  many  ties  of  duty  to  that  man,  always 
to  be  venerated  by  me,  who  is  the  object  of  his  attack,  could  not 
refrain  from  taking  upon  myself,  without  so  much  as  being  asked 
to  do  so,  the  task  of  quelling  the  petulance  of  this  most  silly  rascal. 
Accordingly,  just  as  of  old  the  Roman  tiros  exercised  themselves 
little  by  little  at  first  in  swords  and  javelins,  so  I  trust  I  may  not 
unfitly  make  a  criticism  of  him  the  means  of  sharpening  my  stiff 
style  and  exhibiting  the  rudiments  of  an  intellect  scarcely  yet  in  its 
full  youth  (*  ingenii  vixdum  j^ubescenlis  rudimenta  *)....  Before  I 
begin  the  work  itself,  then,  it  seems  worth  while  to  find  out,  please 
the  gods,  who  the  illustrious  and  eloquent  author  of  this  Apology 
is,  who  nevertheless  lurks  in  the  dark.  Some  say  he  is  one  Jane 
[*nomen  illi  Jano  esse'),  an  obscure  and  illiterate  person,  of  the 
order  of  lawyers  called  solicitors.  But,  remembering  that  Janus 
was  two-fronted,  I  concluded  that  another  forehead  had  to  l>e 
sought  in  his  backhead.  Accordingly,  the  name  of  that  other 
forehead,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  certain  evidences,  is  Bramhall. 
He  lately  wrote  in  English  a  book  against  the  Eikonoklastes  \^Eikon 
AMastos :  or.  The  Image  Unbroken^  &c. :  see  ante  pp.  349-350], 
almost  the  twin  of  this  in  style  and  sense ;  and  many,  without 
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being  rash,  think  this  also  his  production.     Please  then  to  know 
something  of  the  man,  though  he  here  carries  his  face  in  the  back 
of  his  head.     For,  as  he  professes,  he  is  Doctor  of  Theology  and  an 
Irish  Bishop.     He,  from  his  early  age  a  loose  man  and  given  to 
drink,  having  before  his  eyes  the  luxury,  wealth,  and  ambition  of 
the  Bishops  who  then  ruled  in  England,  and  being  pressed  by  need 
and  the  instinct  of  a  barking  stomach,  thought  nothing  would  be 
better  for  him  than  to  take  the  office  of  priest  and  get  into  the 
Church,  then  open  indeed  to  every  wolf.     [A  farther  sketch,  in  the 
same  strain,  of  BramhalFs  life,  and  of  his  successive  promotions 
till  Strafford  made  him  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  a  notice  of  his  M 
from  that  elevation  in  the  ruin  of  Episcopacy  and  his  present  state 
of  needy  exile].  .  .  .  And  let  us  see  whence  this  Apology  of  his 
comes.     From  Antwerp  !   for  here  alone,  it  seems,  that  illastriotts 
Protestant  Bishop  could  find  an  asylum  for  himself,  among  herds  of 
Jesuits  and  monks,  with  whom  such  false  Bishops  are  very  willing 
to  associate.     Very  properly  and  worthily,  in  my  opinion,  act  these 
foreign  Protestants  who  drive  off  wandering  disturbers  of  that  sort 
from  their  meetings.     At  all  events,  he  did  not  dare  to  print  this 
little  work  of  his  in  any  Dutch  city,  fearing  that  the  most  illustriouB 
States  of  the  Federation,  as  they  lately  condemned  in  public  the 
book  of  their  own  Salmasius,  would  punish  much  more  severely  an 
exiled  and  wandering  scamp  like  him/' 

Proceeding  to  the  criticism  of  the  Apology  itself  Phillips 
pursues  it  through  its  Preface  and  its  twelve  Chapters  succes- 
sively, culling  out  and  quoting  in  italic  type  phrases  here  and 
there,  abusive  of  Milton,  or  eulogistic  of  Salmasius,  or  con- 
taining little  points  of  argument,  and  administering  to  each 
phrase  some  brief  but  smartish  comment.  In  Chapter  I.  the 
statement  of  the  writer  of  the  Apology  that  he  would  "  leave 
Miltan  in  most  things  to  the  castigation  of  Salmasius  ^^  leads 
Phillips  into  details  which  he  must  have  derived  from  Milton. 
**  Salmasius  castigate  Milton  "  ?  he  exclaims.  Why,  if  only 
the  world  knew  the  effect,  the  absolutely  prostrating  effect,  of 
Milton's  book  on  Salmasius  when  he  first  read  it  in  Stock- 
holm !  Nobody  could  go  near  him  at  first ;  and  his  rage,  on 
partly  recovering  himself,  and  perceiving  how  he  had  fallen 
in  repute  with  Queen  Christina,  had  vented  itself  in  such 
mere  incohereixces  as  "  /  will  send  the  Blackguard  and  the  whole 
Parliament  to  j)erdltio7i"  l^  But  let  Salmasius  reappear  per- 
is* e  ante  pp.  317, 318  ;  and  note  how  accurately  the  Stockholm  gossip  of  Vosaiu* 
and  others  had  reached  Milton. 
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flonally  when  he  liked;  the  present  business  was  with  this 
Apologist  I  That  Phillips  got  tired  of  the  task  of  following 
him  closely  appears  when  we  reach  Chapter  VII.  "And 
now/'  the  Chapter  opens^  "  we  have  run  through  the  half  of 
"  your  most  futile  book,  and,  though  long  ago  we  have  found 
"you,  by  more  evidence  than  enough,  unlearned,  insipid,  a 
"  blunderer  in  Latin,  arrogant  and  languid,  yet  the  further 
"  we  proceed  the  more  inane  and  lean  you  always  turn  out, 
"Bnd,  with  the  exception  of  some  commonplace  adages  and 
'*  distichs,  which  you  had  learnt  by  heart,  I  believe,  when  a 
"  schoolboy,  and  which,  to  prevent  your  readers  from  denying 
"  you  some  little  sort  of  half-scholarship,  you  labour  to  insert 
"  by  hook  or  crook,  you  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  the  rest 
"  of  your  very  small  provision  of  arguments,  sense,  and  Latin." 
Over  the  remaining  chapters,  therefore,  Phillips  skims  rapidly. 
In  the  last  there  is  a  biting  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
horribly  bad  Latin  of  the  Apologist,  with  a  collection  of  some 
of  his  more  glaring  solecisms  by  way  of  specimen.  "  Tarn  castm 
ui  exemplum  priBbuit^^^  "  Toties  purgatum  nt  nil  prteter  nomen 
manere  potest^^  "  Tanto  acumine  ut  maxima  pars  mundi  miran- 
iur  et  silenty^  are  three  instances  given  of  one  habitual 
blunder  throughout  the  book.  The  wonder  is  that  a  man  so 
ill-taught  his  ut  could  have  written  a  Ix^ok  in  Latin  at  all ; 
but  another  wonder  is  that  Milton  or  Phillips  could  have  sup- 
posed such  Latin  to  have  come  from  Bramhall. 

Edward  Phillips,  in  his  mention  of  this  maiden  book  of  his 
brother's,  distinctly  says  that  it  received  from  Milton  him- 
self "such  exact  emendations  before  it  went  to  press  that 
it  might  very  well  have  passed  for  Aw,  but  that  he  was 
willing  the  person  that  took  the  pains  to  prepare  it  for  his 
examination  and  polishment  should  have  the  name  and 
credit  of  being  the  author."  ^  My  impression,  not  quite  in- 
consistent with  this,  is  that  the  matter  of  the  book  was  essen- 
tially and  throughout  Phillips's  own.  With  signs  in  it  of  a 
certain  early  constitutional  coarseness,  it  was  not  uncreditable 
to  so  young  a  man.  Wood's  notice  of  it  is  characteristic. 
After  speaking  of  John  Phillips   as  one  who  had  '*  early 

>  PhiUips's  Memoir  of  MUton,  1694. 
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"  imbibed  in  a  most  plentiful  manner  the  rankest  antimonar- 
'^  cbical  principles  from  that  villainous  leading  incendiaiy, 
"  John  Milton,  his  uncle,  but  not  in  any  university,"  he 
admits  that  in  the  "  scurrilous  piece  "  written  in  his  uncles 
defence  "  he  acquitted  himself  very  expertly  in  the  art  of 
"  raillery  and  giving  imbittered  language."  ^ 

But  what  was  the  anonymous  Apologia  of  1651,  whicli 
Phillips  had  thus  answered,  in  comparison  with  the  anony- 
mous Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor^  published  but  the  other  day  aild 
now  in  circulation  ?    If  there  was  to  be  an  Answer  to  that,  it 
must  be  by  Milton  himself.     One  cause  of  his  deferring  the 
matter,  as  he  has  already  told  us,  was  his  expectation,  from 
day  to  day,  of  the  reappearance  in  print  of  Salmasius  him- 
self, and  his  consequent  hope  of  being  able  to  deal  with  prin- 
cipal and  second  both  at  once.     Of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
that    respect  from    January   to   April   1653    the   following 
additional  extracts  afford  the  most  authentic  glimpse : — 

Heinsius  {from  Florence)  to  Gronovius  (in  Deventer\  Jan.  7, 
1652-3  : — "I  had  understood  the  Clamor  Regii  Sanguims  to  be  by 
some  Englishman,  but  edited  by  Morus.  The  *  Parricides,'  however, 
consider  Morus  the  author  of  that  book,  and  have  been  very  hard 
upon  him  in  the  Loudon  Gazettes,  on  the  assumption  of  his  having 
seduced  Alastor's  waiting-maid,  adding  this  epigram  [the  Latin 
epigram  is  here  quoted  from  Mercurius  Politicns\  You  recognise 
a  trifle  of  the  Owenian  spice  [is  the  reference  to  John  Owen,  the 
English  Epigiammatist  in  Latin,  b.  1560,  d;  16221]  in  this  thing, 
which  has  been  conveyed  me  by  our  hero  Ulitius  [ante  p.  464  :  does 
Heinsius  mean  to  hint  that  the  epigram  was  his  own,  though  Ulitius 
did  not  know  it,  nor  Gronovius  till  now?].  I  eagerly  expect 
Alastor's  book  against  the  English,  though  I  doubt  not  there  will 
be  there  some  commi tee-holding  at  my  expense.  So  he  promised, 
at  all  events,  when  he  let  people  put  it  into  his  head  that  Milton 
had  been  armed  by  me.  I  keep  my  Scazous  lying  in  ambush,  ready 
to  fly  forth  as  soon  as  I  have  learnt  that  he  is  giving  me  a  place 
in  those  dirty  pages  of  his,"  ^ 

Vossius  (from  Amsterdam)  to  Heinsius  {now  in  Venice),  Jan. 
31,  1652-3  : — "Salmasius  is  over  head  and  eai-s  in  his  answer  to 
Milton.  The  book,  which  will  not  be  less  in  bulk  than  the  former 
one,  has  begun  to  be  printed.  He  calls  Milton  throughout  a  .  . . . 
[an  unutterable  epithet  about  Milton,  especially  referring  to  his 
conduct  in  Italy  during  his  tour  there  in  1638-9].     He  criticises 

1  Wood's  Ath.  IV.  764.  «  Burraaimi  Sylloge  Epistolanim,  III.  307. 
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minutely  also  Milton's  Latin  Verses.  The  rupture,  too,  between 
bim  and  Moms  increases  daily,  especially  since  Morus  called  the 
English  lass  into  court.  He  is  furious  also  on  another  account, 
oamely  because  Morus  has  called  liim  a  cuckold.  Morus,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  now  to  be  vastly  anxious  for  our  friendship. 
rwo  days  &go  I  had  him  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Hague ;  he  then 
told  me  some  most  capital  things  both  about  Salmasius  and  Xantippe. 
He  greatly  desires  that  you  would  be  down  upon  Salmasius  with 
four  Scazons.  .  .  .  For  some  time  past  Salmasius  has  begun  to  try 
to  keep  his  Xantippe  in  order ;  but  how  she  will  bear  that  new 
usurpation  many  would  fain  know."  ^ 

V088IUS  (from  Amsterdam)  to  Heinsius,  Feb.  14,  1652-3 : — 
"Morus  and  Madame  Salmasius  are  here  in  public  altercation  in 
Court  about  the  Helen  of  the  case.  I  know  not  the  issue  as  yet.  ' 
Salmasius  has  collected  testimonies  from  all  quarters  towards  proving 
that  Morus  is  a  thorough  profligate.  He  is  said  to  have  the  testi- 
mony of  one  or  more  maidservants  whom  Morus  wanted  to  seduce. 
What  would  you  not  give  to  be  present  in  the  Court  at  such  an 
exquisite  disputation  V 

Hetnsius  (Jrom  Venice)  to  Vossius  {in  Amsterdam),  Feb,  28, 
1652-3 : — "I  had  believed  Milton  dead,  as  you  certainly  reported. 
But  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  alive,  that  sycophants  may  match 
sycophants.  Holstenius  [see  Vol.  I.  pp.  747-751  and  770-771] 
showed  me  his  Poems.  They  have  no  pretence  to  elegance.  He 
blunders  frequently  in  prosody.  A  wide  field  is  therefore  open  here 
for  the  criticism  of  Salmasius.  But  with  what  face  will  he  comment 
on  the  verses  of  others,  his  own  muse  being  so  wretchedly  shabby. 
What  he  says  about  Milton's  conduct  in  Italy  is  mere  calumny. 
I  wish  his  own  cheeks  were  as  safe  from  his  wife's  nails  as  Milton 
is  from  that  imputation.  That  Englishman  was  even  disliked  by 
the  Italians,  among  whom  he  lived  a  long  time,  on  account  of  his 
too  severe  morals,  though  he  would  freely  dispute  about  religion, 
and  hit  out  sti-oiigly  against  the  Pope  on  any  occasion." ' 

Mere  old  spite  and  gossip  much  of  this,  though  essential 
here  in  explanation  of  what  has  yet  to  come.  But  what  a 
gleam  in  the  last-quoted  letter  of  Heinsius  back  through 
fourteen  years !  Here  was  the  sprightly  Dutch  wit  and 
scholar,  at  the  age  of  thirty -two,  again  in  Italy,  and  enjoying 
his  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  scholars  and  wits 
whom  he  had  met  in  his  previous  visit  six  years  before,  and 
who  were  the  very  same  persons  that  had  been  so  hospitable 
to  Milton  in  his  Italian  visit  eight  years  before  that.     There 

1  Bunuaimi  SyUoge  Epistolarum,  III.  662—3.  2  jbia.  m.  665. 

3  Ibid.  III.  669. 
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was  Holstenius  at  Rome,  still  librarian  of  the  Vatican ;  at 
Florence  or  near  it  there  were  Carlo  Dati,  Jaeopo  Gaddi, 
Frescobaldi,  Coltellini,Chimentelli,  and  Prancini ;  in  both  cities, 
and  elsewhere,  there  were  others  and  others.^    Moving  among 
these,  Heinsius  finds  the  recollection  fresh  among  them  of  the 
fair-haired  Englishman  who  had  once  been  so  much  in  their 
society,  and  of  whose  subsequent  career,  and  especially  of  his 
conflict  with  Salmasius,  they  had  heard  by  recent  rumour. 
Heinsius  adds  to  their  information;  and  the  whole  entanglement 
of  the  Milton-Morus-Salmasius  business,  with  the  ferocious 
charges  against  Milton  in  the  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor^  and  the 
more  hideous  charges  against  him  of  special  misconduct  in 
Italy  which   Salmasius  was  said   to   be  putting  to  press, 
becomes  a  topic  of  talk  in  the  Italian  clubs.     On  the  last 
head,  Heinsius  is  able  to  report,  he  receives  but  one  veidict 
from  all  the  Italians  that  had  known  Milton.     Salmasius  had 
better  not  try  that  style  of  attack  1  The  recollection  of  Milton 
in  Italy  was  that  he  would  have  been  liked  better  if  he  had 
not  been  so  unpleasantly  strict  and  Puritanical,  so  given  to 
serious  religious  discussion,  and  so  outspoken  and  incessant 
against  the  poor  Pope.     Surely  from  two  of  the  Florentine 
group,  at  least,  Heinsius  would  hear  accounts  of  Milton  more 
enthusiastic  than  this,  and  less  merely  negative.     If  Dati  and 
Francini  did  not  stand   up  manfully  for  Milton,  and  even 
astound  Heinsius  with  their  praises  of  him,  what  faith  can 
there  ever  be  more  in  Italian  panegyrics  and  vows  of  friend- 
ship ?  ^ 

To  the  blind  Milton  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  not  un- 
conscious perhaps  of  the  talk  thus  going  on  about  him  among 
his  old  friends  in  Italy,  there  had  adhered,  just  at  this  moment, 
a  new  English  friend,  who  was  to  be  faithful  to  the  last. 
This  was  Andrew  Marvell. 

Bom  at  Winestead,  near  Hull,  March  31,  1621,  the  son  of 
the  parson  of  that  parish,  but  brought  up  in  Hull  itself,  where 
his  father  became  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  minister 
of  one  of  the  town  churches,  Marvell   had   entered  Trinity 

^  Vol.  I.  pp.  721—755.  90 ;  Vol.  III.  651—654,  680— «83,  and 

2  See  VoL  I.  pp.  732—734  ;  VoL  II.      690—691. 
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College,  Cambridge,  in  1633,  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1638-9,  but  had  not  proceeded   farther  in  the  University. 
After  having  been  an  unusually  long  time  abroad,  on  the 
travels  then  thought  necessary  to  complete  a  young  man's 
education,  he  had  returned  home  in  or  about  1646.     In  1650 
he  had  become  tutor  to  Mary  Fairfax,  only  child  of  the  great 
IVdrfax;   and   he  had  resided  in  this  capacity   at  Fairfaxes 
house  of  Nunappleton  in  Yorkshire  for  about  two  years,  not 
only  teaching  languages  to  "  little  Moll,"  as  her  lather  called 
her,  but  also  seeing  much  of  Lord  Fairfax  himself  in  his  happy 
retirement  among  his  books  (ante  pp.  194-146).     Towards 
the  end  of  1652,  however,  Marvell  had  left  Nunappleton  and 
the  Fairfax  tutorship,  and  was  in  London  in  quest  of  other 
employment.     He  was  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  with  a 
decided  talent  for  literature,  and  a  little  stock  of  pieces  already 
written,  both  in  English  and  Latin.    "  Upon  the  Hill  and  Grove 
at  Bilborow*^  and  "  Upon  Appleton  House^^  were  two  English 
poems  of  a  sweet  and  quiet  descriptive  kind,  in  the  measure 
of  **  L'AUegro  "  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  that  had  been  written 
amid  the  scenery  of  Nunappleton  and  addressed  to  Fairfax; 
in  An  Iloratian  Ode  upon  CroniwelVa  Retum/rom  Ireland  there 
had  been  strokes  of  a  still  more  peculiar  poetical  strength ; 
while  in  a  rougher  vein  of  mere  satire  there  wore  three  pieces 
of  rhymed  heroics,  entitled  "  Flechio^  an  English  Priest  at 
Borne,''  "  Tom  Mafs  Death;'  and  ''The  Character  of  Hollands 
As  fSar  as  one  can  guess  from  these  pieces.  Republicanism  had 
not  been  Marvell's  original  bent  in  politics.     Thus  in  the 
Horatian  Ode  to  Cromwell  (June  1650)  there  is  a  curious  blend- 
ing of  admiration  for  Cromwell  on  the  whole  with  a  loyal 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  King.     Of  Charles  on  the 
scaffold  he  says  : — 

"  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 
But  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe's  edge  did  try; 

Nor  called  the  Gods,  with  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right; 

But  bowed  his  couiely  head 

Down  as  upon  a  bed«" 
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Yet  about  Cromwell  the  strain  throughout  is  as  follows  :— 

"Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 
The  force  of  angry  Heaven's  flame ; 
And,  if  we  would  speak  true, 
Much  to  the  man  is  due 

Who  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere, 

As  if  his  highest  plot 

To  plant  the  bergamot. 

Could  by  industrious  valour  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 

Into  another  mould." 

• 

The  society  of  Fairfax  sinde  1650  may  have  given  a  tum  to 
Marvell's  views  of  things,  leaving  him  still  to  think  as  he 
pleased  of  the  act  of  regicide  on  which  the  Commonwealth 
had  been  founded,  but  reconciling  him  to  the  Commonwealth 
as  existing.  In  his  Character  of  Holland^  at  all  events,  written 
late  in  1652  or  early  in  1653,  the  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth is  complete. 

"  For  now  of  nothing  may  our  State  despair. 
Darling  of  Heaven,  and  of  men  the  care; 
Provided  that  they  be,  what  they  have  been, 
Watchful  abroad,  and  honest  still  within ; 
For,  while  our  Neptune  doth  a  trident  shake, 
Steeled  with  those  piercing  heads,  Dean,  Monk,  and  Blake, 
And  while  Jove  governs  in  the  highest  sphere. 
Vainly  in  Hell  let  Pluto  domineer."^ 

Such  was  the  remarkable  man  who,  by  introduction  from 
Fairfax,  or  in  some  less  distinguished  way,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  blind  Milton  in  his  house  in  Petty  Prance. 
The  consequence  appears  in  the  following  letter  of  Milton's, 
addressed  to  Bradshaw,  the  original  of  which,  in  the  hand  of 
some  boy  to  whom  it  had  been  dictated^  still  exists : — 

"  My  Lord, 

But  that  it  would  be  an  interruption  to  the  public, 
wherein  your  studies  are  perpetually  employed,  I  should  now  and 
then  venture  to  supply  this  my  enforced  absence  with  a  line  or  two, 

'  "  Memorial  Introduction,"  by  the  veil,  1872 — 74  ;  also  the  PoeniB  nameil, 
Hcv.  A.  B.  Grosart  to  his  edition  (the  as  given  in  that  edition  ;  also  Mark- 
first  perfect  one)  of  the  works  of  Mar-      ham's  Life  of  Fairfax,  367—368. 
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^^gh  it  were  my  only  business  (and  that  would  be  no  slight  one) 

^^ake  my  due  acknowledgments  of  your  many  favours.     Which 

^H^th  do  at  this  time  and  ever  shall ;  and  have  this  farther  which 

^Viought  my  part  to  let  you  know  of — that  there  will  be  with  you 

^^morrow,  upon  some  occasion  of  business,  a  gentleman  whose 

^me  is  Mb.  Mabvell  :    a  man  whom,  both  by  report  and  the 

Converse  I  have  had  with  him,.  [I  can  recommend  as]  of  singular 

desert  for  the  State  to  make  use  of;  who  also  offers  himself  if 

there  be  any  employment  for  him.     His  fatlier  was  the  minister 

of  Hull ;  and  he  hath  spent  four  years  abroad  in  Holland,  France, 

Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very  good  purpose,   as   I   believe,  and  the 

gaining  of  these  four  languages  :  besides,  he  is  a  scholar  and  well 

read  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt  of  an  approved 

conversation,  for  he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 

Fairfax,  who  was  General,  where  he  was  entrusted  to  give  some 

instruction  in  the  languages  to  the  lady  his  daughter.     If,  upon  the 

death    of  Mr.  Weckherlin,  the  Council  shall  think    that   I  shall 

need  any  assistant  in  the  performance  of  my  place  (though  for  my 

part  I  find  no  encumbrance  of  that  which  belongs  to  me,  except 

it  be  in  point  of  attendance  at  conferences  with  Ambassadors,  which 

I  must  confess  in  my  condition  I  am  not  fit  for),  it  would  be  hard 

for  them  to  find  a  man  so  fit  every  way  for  that  purpose  as  this 

gentleman— one  who,  I  believe,  in  a  short  time  would  be  able  to  do 

them  as  good  service  as  Mr.  Ascham.     This,  my  Lord,  I  write 

sincerely,  without  any  other  end  than  to  perform  my  duty  to  the 

public  in  helping  them  to  an  able  servant, — laying   aside   those 

jealousies  and  that  emulation  which  mine  own   condition  might 

suggest  to  me  by  bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor, — and  remain. 

My  Loi*d,  your  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant. 
For  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Bradshaw.  John  Milton." 

Feb.  the  21,  1652  [1652-3].* 

At  this  date,  then,  Weckherlin,  already  for  some  time  off 
duty,  was  dead  or  on  the  point  of  death,  and  the  Council  were 


*  Original  in  Record  OflSce,  probably 
because  Bradiihaw  brought  it  before  the 
Council ;  printed  by  Todd  (pp.  102— 
108  of  "Life"  in  edition  of  Milton's 
Poems  of  1852),  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his 
MiUim  Paper;  pp.  22—23,  and  by  Mr. 
Graeart  in  Memorial  Introduction  to 
his  **  Man'elL**  From  a  false  idea  that 
the  oriigiDal  was  in  Milton's  autogi-aph, 


Todd,  neglecting  other  evidence,  ar^ed 
that  Milton  was  not  quite  blind  in  the 
beginning  of  1653.  But  the  original 
is  not  in  Milton's  hand,  but  in  that  of  a 
rather  ignorant  amanuensis,  who  s^^ells 
Marvell's  name  as  Marvile^  "Wcckher- 
lin's  as  UaAvrfey,  and  Ascham 's  as 
Aic.an.  I  have  rectified  these  and  other 
slips. 
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considering,  or  were  likely  to  consider,  whether  some  one  else 
should  be  brought  in  as  Milton's  assistant  in  his  place,  or 
whether  Milton  might  not  now  get  on  sufficiently  well  bj 
himself.     Milton  avows  himself  capable  of  all  the  work,  with 
the  exception  of  attendances  on  Ambassadors,  &c. ;  but  if  the 
Council  take  the  other  view,  he  has  found,  he  tells  Bradshaw, 
the  very  man  for  them.     He  thinks  so  highly  of  Mr.  Marvell, 
he  says,  that  he  might  even  be  jealous  of  the  consequences  to 
himself,  in  his  disabled  condition,  of  bringing  such  a  rival 
into  the  Council-office. — Whatever  action  Bradshaw  may  have 
taken  on  Milton's  letter^  Marvell,  we  have  to  add,  was  not, 
for  the  present^  appointed.     Indeed,  within  two  months  of  the 
date  of  the  letter,  Cromwell  had  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and 
the  Council  of  State  had  ceased  to  exist.     On  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  April,  1653,Thurloe  was  General  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  State,  with  j^800  a  year ;   Walter  Frost,  Assistant 
General  Secretary,  with  ^365  a  year ;  and  Milton,  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Tongues,  with  .^288  a  year  ;  but  whether  they 
were  to  be  continued  in  the  public  employment,  and  in  what 
capacities,  and  with  what  salaries^  depended,  from  that  day, 
on  Cromwell. 

This  Chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  an  inventory  of 
the  Latin  State  Papers  done  by  Milton  for  the  Council  or  the 
Parliament  during  the  period  over  which  it  extends.  The 
following  is  such  an  Inventory,  in  continuation  of  our  prior 
Inventories  from  the  beginning  of  his  Secretaryship. 

(XX.)  To  Ferdinand  II.,  Grand-Duke  op  Tuscany,  Jan,  20, 
1651-2  : — Letter  in  name  of  the  Parliament,  signed  by  Speaker 
Lenthall,  in  answer  at  last  to  the  Grand-Duke's  friendly  letters,  of 
date  April  22,  1651,  which  had  been  delivered,  May  15,  by  his  agent 
Salvetti  (ante  p.  422).  The  Grand-Duke's  desires  of  commercial 
amity  between  Tuscany  and  the  Commonwealth  are  cordially  re- 
ciprocated. 

Safeguard  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  Count  of 
Oldenburg's  Subjects,  Feb,  17,  1651-2^: — ^An  account  of  this 
document,  with  our  reasons  for  including  it  among  Milton's 
Latin  State  Papers,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Skinner 

1  Thurloe,  I.  385 — 6,  \rhere  it  is  undated  and  out  of  its  place :  date  ascertained 
by  Commons  Journals. 
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Manuscript,  in  the  Printed  Edition,  or  in  Phillips,  has  already  been 
given  (ante  p.  424).     In  the  circumstances,  I  leave  it  unnumbered. 

(XXI.)  Letter  to  the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  accompanying 
THX  Safeguard,  same  date  :  ^ — Signed  by  Henry  Scobell,  as  Clerk 
of  the  parliament.  The  Letter  explains  the  delay  in  acknow- 
ledging the  Count's  peculiarly  gtacious  congratulations  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  his  application  for  the  Safeguard.  Both  had 
been  duly  received  through  the  Count's  agent,  Hermann  Mylius ; 
and  the  delay  had  been  by  no  fault  of  that  gentleman,  "whose 
solicitations  were  daily  and  earnest,  with  all  the  diligence  and 
importunity  that  became  him,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  de- 
^M^hed  with  the  business  accomplished  to  his  mind."  It  had 
been  owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  Parliament  and  Council  in 
great  and  weighty  affairs;  and  the  Count  will  kindly  not  put  a 
wrong  construction  upon  it. — The  careful  consideration  of  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  Mylius  in  the  wording  of  the  Letter  suggests 
that  Hilton  had  drafted  the  English  original,  which  Whitlocke 
read  to  the  House,  and  which  the  House  ordered  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin  (ante  p.  424). 

(XXU.)  To  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  March  11, 
1661-2  : — Letter,  signed  by  Speaker  Lenthall  for  the  Parliament, 
and  despatched  to  Stockholm  by  special  messenger,  condoling  with 
her  Swedish  Majesty  on  the  death  of  her  agent  Silvercron  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  London  (ante  pp.  377-378),  saying  how 
gladly  the  Parliament  had  welcomed  this  commencement  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  her  and  the  Conmionwealth,  and  hoping  it  would 
be  continued.' 

(XXIII.)  To  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Don  Alonso  db 
Cabdknas,  March  21,  1651-2': — A  rathe^haughty  letter  from 
the  Council  of  State,  written  by  order  of  Parliament  of  March  2, 
in  reply  to  a  Paper  from  the  Ambassador  of  Feb.  1 5.  The  Council 
have  done  all  they  could  in  compliance  with  the  Ambassador's 
desires,  have  given  him  an  audience,  have  appointed  a  Committee  at 
Ub  request  to  treat  with  him ;  and  yet  the  only  result  is  this  Paper 
of  two  preliminary  heads.  The  answer,  in  effect,  is  that  the 
Ambassador  must  be  more  explicit. 

(XXIV.)  To  Frederick  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  Ajjrtl  13, 
1652^: — Letter  from  the  Parliament,  signed  by  the  Speaker, 
idmowledging  friendly  letters  from  bis  Majesty,  dated  **  Copen- 
bagen,  Dec.  21-1661,"  and  received  through  Henry  Willemsen 

1  Na  117  in  Skinner  Transcript,  and  ^  Not  in  Skinner  Transcript :  dated 

Sffcn  also  in  the  Printe<l  Collection  and  "  March  21 ,  1652  "  in  Printed  Collection, 

n  Phillips  ;   but  undated  and  confus-  and  in  Phillips.   Certainly  for  "  March 

Qg^y  oat  of  place  in  all  three.    Date  21, 1651—2." 

itoatained  from  Commons  Journals.  *  Dated  hy  month  only  in  Printed 

•  Not    in    Skinner   Transcript    and  Collection  :  not  found  in  Skinner  Tran- 
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Ro8enwiDg  de  Lysacker.  The  Parliament  hope  they  are  bat 
a  prelude  to  closer  treaty.  In  fact,  within  a  month,  the  two 
Ambassadors  Extraordinary  from  Denmark  were  announced  (ante 
p.  378). 

(XXV.)  To  THE  Pkoconsuls  and  Senates  op  thb  HAKn 
Towns,  April  16,  1652  : — Letter  from  the  Speaker  in  name  of  the 
Parliament,  saying  that  they  have  welcomed  the  advent  of  an  agent 
of  such  prudence  and  probity  as  Leo  de  Aitzema,  and  have  referred 
him  for  more  particular  negotiation  to  the  Council  of  State  (ante 
pp.  378-379). 

(XXVI.)  To  THE  Senate  of  Hambubo,  same  date  as  iewi*:— 
Almost  a  duplicate  of  the  last,  Aitzema  having  a  special  misBion 
from  Hamburg,  besides  his  mission  from  the  Hanse  Towns  generally 
(ante  p.  379). 

(XXVII.)  Bill  of  Claims  upon  the  United  Peovinces  fob 
Old  Damages  done  to  English  Tradebs  by  thb  Dutch,  Jum 
1652  (?) ' : — Of  this  curious  bill,  which  seems  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  Dutch  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  Pauw,  and  the  presentation 
of  which  was  almost  the  signal  for  the  war  (ante  p.  374),  Milton 
must  have  been  the  Translator  only.  It  consists  of  two  parts — a 
Summarium  Damnorum  in  six  items,  with  the  figures  opposite 
each  in  the  margin,  amounting  in  all  to  £220,796  15«. ;  and 
another  and  yaater  Summarium  Damnorum,  iu  four  items,  amounting 
in  all  to  £1,461,020 :  the  grand  total  being  £1,681,816  15«. 

?  Declaeation  of  the  Causes  of  Wab  with  the  Dutch,  Jvly 
1662  : — This  is  the  great  document  prepared  in  English  by  the 
Coimcil  of  State  on  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  with  Pauw  and  the 
rest  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  adopted  by  the  Parliament,  July  7, 
(ante  p.  374),  and  then  referred  to  the  Council  for. translation  into 
Latin,  French,  and  Dutch.  Thurloe  had  been  instructed  by  the 
Council  to  appoint  fit  persons  for  the  three  translations  (ante  447). 
All  three,  as  well  as  the  English  original,  were  duly  printed  and 
published  for  European  circulation.  Augier  may  have  done  the. 
French  one,  and  Haak  the  Dutch ;  but  who  did  the  Latin  one  t 
Copies  of  it  are  still  extant,  with  this  title :  Scriptum  ParlamenU 
Eeipublicce  Anglice  de  lis  quce  ah  hac  Eepub.  cv/m  Fotestatibut 
Fcederatarum,  Belgii  Promnciaruin  Generalibus,  et  qvihus  Fro- 
gressibus,  acta  sunt^  dec,  Lcnidini,  Typis  Du-GardianiSy  anno 
Domini,  1652.  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Hamilton,  who  has  veiy 
properly  started  this  question  (^Milton  Papers,  20-21),  has  no 
doubt  that  the  Translator  was  Milton.  One  of  his  arguments  is 
that  "so  early  as  the  26th  of  June,  1650,  we  find  it  ordered  that 
the  Declaration  of  Parliament  *be  translated  into  Latin  by  Mr. 
Milton,  into  Dutch  by  Mr.  Haak,  and  into  French  by  Monsieur 

1  Not  in  Skinner  Transcript.    Date  and  in  Phillips,  at  the  end  of  the  State- 

of  order  of  Pari  lament  for  signing  both  Letters  of  the  Commonwealth  Period 

this  and  the  last,  April  13.  proper :  not  given  in  the  Skinner  Tran* 

3  Inserted,  both  in  the  Printed  Edition  script. 
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Aagier.' "  That  Declaration,  however,  was  not  the  present  one  at 
all,  but  a  Declaration  of  "War  with  the  Scots,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  thought  of  a  War  with  the  Dutch  (ante  p.  228).  Hence 
the  belief  that  Milton  was  the  Latin  translator  on  the  present 
occasion  must  rest  on  other  grounds — the  natural  probability  that 
he  should  be ;  the  fact  that  Thurloe,  by  order  of  the  Council, 
•ent  Dugard  to  Milton  for  instructions  about  the  printing  of  the 
Declaration  generally  (ante  p.  447);  and  the  internal  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Latinity.  Not  having  examined  this  last  evidence 
when  the  pamphlet  was  accessible  to  me,  I  will  not  be  positive  on 
the  question ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
right,  and  that  the  Latin  of  this  important  ''  Declaration  "  ^including 
an  account  of  Blake's  first  naval  battle  with  Van  Tromp)  was  one 
of  Milton's  services  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  exclusion  of  the 
document  from  the  collection  of  Milton's  State  Letters,  left  in  MS. 
by  himself,  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  already  in  print. 
'The  document  in  any  case  not  being  a  mere  Letter,  I  leave  it 
unnumbered. 

^XXVm.)  To  THE  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Juli/  29, 1652 : — 
This  Letter  was  from  the  Council  of  State,  and  was  signed  by 
the  President  for  the  month,  i.e.  Mr.  Bond.  The  Council  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Charles  Longland,  English  agent  at  Leghorn,  of 
a  signal  service  done  by  the  Qrand  Duke  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Four  Dutch  men-of-war  had  come  into  Leghorn  harbour,  and 
threatened  to  sink  or  bum  all  the  Englit^h  shipping  there ;  but  the 
Ghund  Duke  had  ordered  the  Governor  to  protect  the  English 
ships  at  all  hazards.  For  this  fine  act  the  Council  thank  him 
heartily,  sending  him  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  Declaration 
against  the  Dutch. 

(XXIX.)  To  THE  Spanish  Ambassadob,  August,  1652  ^ : — This, 
I  believe,  is  the  paper  read  in  Council  on  the  lOth  of  August  and 
ordered  to  be  translated  into  Latin  and  conveyed  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  by  Sir  Oliver  Fleming  (ante  p.  447).  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  Spain  hitherto,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  avoid  any  very 
definite  treaty.  Cardenas,  however,  had  recently  given  in  some 
pajjers,  and  especially  one  in  May,  suggesting  that  there  might  be 
a  renewal,  with  well  considered  amendments,  of  a  League  between 
Spain  and  England  made  in  1630.  As  he  had  complained  of  delay 
in  the  answer,  the  Council  now  explain  at  some  length  that  they 
had  all  along  desired  a  clear  treaty  with  Spain,  but  that  he  himself 
had  always  put  off  definite  proposals,  and  that  even  now  his  proposal 
was  too  vague.  Let  him,  out  of  the  old  Leagues  between  Spain  and 
England,  or  in  any  other  way,  frame  a  new  one  to  be  offered,  and  it 
will  be  at  once  considered.  Meanwhile  nothing  of  his,  really 
requiring  answer,  but  has  already  been  answered  by  the  Council, 
whereas  there  is  still  in  his  hands  unanswered  an  old  letter  of  the 

1  Quit«  undated  in  Printed  Collection  and  in  Phillips:   not  in  the  Skinner 
Tnuiscript  at  all. 
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Council's.     The  subject  of  that  letter  is  not  mentioned ;  but  I  infer 
that  it  was  the  murder  of  Ascham. 

(XXX.)    To  THE  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Sept,  2,  1652*:— 
Another  letter  of  thanks  for  the  Duke's  generous  protection  of  the 
English    ships    at   Leghorn,  of    which   more  detailed   news  has 
been  received.     The  Commonwealth  will  not  forget  that  act  of  bis 
Excellency,  and  meanwhile  all  English  ships  of  war  going  into 
Tuscan  ports  have  been  ordered  not  to  fail  in  due  honours  of  salute 
by  firing  of  guns,  &c.  {^*ut  aaltUationes  exploHone  tarmefUorum 
consuetaSy  omnemque  honorem  debitum  vestrce  Cdsitudini^  exhibere 
ineminerint ").     The  Letter  was  from  the  Council,  and  was  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  month,  i.e.  Colonel  Purefoy. 

(XXXI.)  To  THE  Danish  Ambassadors  Extraordinary,  Oct. 
1652*: — I  identify  this  as  a  Paper  mentioned  in  the  Council  Order 
Books  under  date  Oct.  1,  as  then  approved  of  and  ordered  to 
be  translated  into  Latin  and  sent  to  the  Danish  Ambassadors 
by  the  Council's  Committee.  It  is  a  discussion  of  certain  clauses 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty  then  proposed  between  England  and 
Denmark. 

(XXXII.)  To  THE  SAME,  Oct.  1652': — From  the  Conmions 
Journals  of  Oct.  22,  and  the  Council  Order  Book  for  the  same  day, 
it  appears  that  the  Danish  Ambassadors  had  returned  a  very 
unsatisfactory  reply  on  certain  clauses  of  the  Treaty,  that  the  Goanal 
had  prepared  an  answer,  and  that  Parliament  had  approved  of  the 
same  and  returned  it  to  the  Council  for  translation  into  Latin  and 
delivery  to  the  Ambassadors.  This,  I  think,  is  the  answer  so 
translated.  It  regrets  that  the  Ambassadors  have  not  the  full 
]>ower8  the  Council  thought  they  had,  and  insists  on  the  Articles 
they  hesitated  about;  nay,  adds  one  essential  Article  more,  viz. 
that  the  Commonwealth,  in  trading  with  his  Danish  Majesty's 
t<^rritories,  shall  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Dutch  or  any  other 
the  most  favoured  nation.  This,  as  we  know,  broke  off  the  Treaty, 
and  a  week  afterwards  the  Ambassadors  were  gone  (ante  p.  378). 

(XXXIII.)  To  THE  King  of  Denmark,  ^Vo v.  6,  1652:— This 
Letter  is  from  the  Parliament,  and  si<Tned  by  the  Speaker.  Infor- 
mation has  been  received  that  his  Danish  Majesty,  angry  at  the 
failure  of  the  Treaty,  or  now  inclining  to  the  Dutch  side,  will  not 
allow  the  English  ships  in  Copenhagen  to  leave  the  i>ort,  and  that 
the  Admiral  of  the  fleet  sent  for  their  convoy  home  can  obtain  no 
satisfaction.  This  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs ;  and,  to  prevent  in 
time  any  greater  miscliief,  likely  perhaps  to  follow  ("  u/  . . .  sequuturo 
fortasse  majori  cuipiam  iacommodo  maturing  occurratur"),  the 
Parliament  have  sent  Richard  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  hitherto  their  resident 
at  Hamburg,  to  try  to  arrange  the  affair.  They  beg  a  favourable 
reception  for  him. 

1  No.  20  in  Skinner  Transcript  (where  *  Quite  undated  in  Printed  Collection 
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(XXXIV.)  To  THE  Geand  Duke  op  Tuscany,  Nov.  9, 1 652 *  :— 
Letters  have  been  received  from  the  Grand  Duke,  of  date  Aug.  17, 
complaining  of  the  seizure  of  a  certain  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  rice, 
belonging  to  Captain  Cardi  of  Leghorn.  The  Admiralty  Judges  in 
London  have  had  the  case  before  them,  and  have  decided  against 
Captain  Cardi ;  but  a  process  of  appeal  is  still  open  to  him.  In 
dealing,  however,  with  a  subject  of  so  good  a  friend  as  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  Parliament  will  not  stand  upon  mere  law.  Purely  in  testi- 
mony of  their  regard  for  the  Duke,  they  have  ordered  the  restitution 
of  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  the  full  value  of  the  same ;  and  Captain 
Cardi's  representative  in  London  is  already  satisfied.  This  letter  is 
signed  by  the  Speaker. 

(XXXV.)  To  THE  Spanish  Ambassador,  Nov.  11,  1652^: — 
A  Letter  from  the  Council,  signed  by  Sir  William  Masham  as 
President  for  the  month,  in  reply  to  one  just  received  from  the 
Ambassador.  Two  Spanish  ships  have  been  seized  by  an  English 
man-of-war  as  carrying  contraband  of  war,  and  the  Ambassador 
has  complained.  He  is  informed  that  his  version  of  the  facts  is  not 
correct,  but  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  will  consider  the  matter 
carefully,  and  see  justice  done. 

(XXXVI.)  To  THE  same,  same  day : — A  far  more  cordial  letter 
from  the  Council,  also  signed  by  Masham.  The  Council  have 
recently  been  informed  that,  when  the  English  Admiral  l^ddeley, 
with  four  ships  of  war,  put  into  Porto  Longo  (Porto  Longone,  in  the 
Island  of  Elba  V)  to  refit,  after  a  two  days'  fight  with  eleven  Dutch 
ships,  the  governor  of  that  town  was  most  courteous  and  attentive. 
Now,  as  the  place  is  in  his  Spanish  Majesty's  dominions,  the  Council 
cannot  but  see  in  the  fact  the  good  fruits  of  the  ])resent  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  promise  of  still  closer 
alliance. 

(XXXVII.)  To  THE  Grand  Duke  OF  Tuscany,  Dec.  14,  1652  :— 
Prom  the  Parliament,  and  signed  by  the  Speaker.  The  Parliament 
cannot  sufficiently  express  their  regret  that,  after  their  repeated 
orders  to  all  their  naval  officers  to  show  especial  respect  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  one  of  those  officers,  Captain  Appleton,  should  have 
behaved  with  such  insolence  in  the  port  of  Leghorn.  They  have 
just  received  the  Duke's  letter  on  the  subject,  and  also  heard  par- 
ticulars from  his  worthy  Eesident,  Salvetti.  They  have  recalled 
Captain  Appleton  to  be  put  on  his  trial ;  and  his  punishment,  if  he 
IS  found  guilty,  shall  be  severe.  They  will  further  see  that  there 
shall  be  no  such  conduct  by  any  English  officer  in  future,  and  that 
all  shall  understand  that  even  the  Hollanders  are  not  to  be  attacked 
within  sight  of  the  Lanthorn  of  Leghorn. — Though  the  letter  is 
dated  Dec.  14  in  Milton's  own  collection,  I  find,  from  the  Minute 
Books  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Foreign  Afiairs  (kept  in  the 

1  Date  from  Skinner  Transcrpit :  Printed  Collection  gives  the  month  only. 
*  Not  in  the  Skinner  Transcript. 
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Record  office,  and  distinct  from  the  Order  Books  of  the  Coundl 
itself)  that  the  letter  was  ordered  Jan.  7,  1652-3. 

(XXXVIII.)  To  THE  Doge  of  Venice,  Dec,  29,  1652*:- 
A  brief  acknowledgment  by  the  Speaker,  for  the  Parliament,  of 
letters  received  from  the  Doge  and  Senate  through  Lorenzo  Paluzzi, 
and  a  reciprocation  of  the  friendly  feeling. 

(XXXIX.)  To  THE  Spanish  Ambassador,  Jan.  1652-3':— 
A  letter  from  the  Council  of  State,  by  order  of  Parliament,  com- 
plaining that  English  subjects  have  recently  been  attending  mass  in 
his  house  and  in  the  houses  of  other  foreign  ministers,  and  begging 
his  Excellency  to  be  more  careful  in  future  in  that  matter.  His 
own  rights  and  privileges  of  worship  will  be  duly  preaerved.  This, 
I  believe,  is  only  the  copy  for  Cardenas  of  a  circular  letter  on  the 
subject  to  various  ministers,  ordered  by  Parliament  Jan.  5,  and 
which  the  Council  instructed  Thurloe  to  prepare  Jan.  12  (Order 
Book  for  that  date).  Milton  must  have  turned  Thurloe*s  draft  into 
Latin,  or  Thurloe  must  have  devolved  the  thing  itself  on  Milton. 

(XL.)  To  THE  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  Feb.  1652-3^: — 
A  letter  from  the  Council  of  State,  requesting  the  good  offices  of  the 
Doge  and  Senate  on  behalf  of  two  English  merchants,  John  Dickens 
and  Job  Throgmorton.  There  has  been  a  dispute  since  Nov.  1651 
between  them  and  a  Venetian  subject  named  Giovanni  Piatti,  as  to 
property  in  a  hundred  butts  of  caviare ;  and  Piatti,  abetted  by  a 
Dutchman,  David  Rutts,  has  been  putting  them  to  avast  deal  of  trouble 
by  detaining  their  goods,  &c.  The  request  is  that  Piatti  and  Rutts 
may  be  stopped  in  their  proceedings,  and  made  to  abide  the  issue 
of  a  fair  trial  in  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty. — The  letter, 
I  find,  was  ordered  by  the  Council  on  the  2nd  of  Feb.  to  be 
translated  into  Latin,  and  sent  to  the  Doge  through  the  Venetian 
Secretary,  Paluzzi  (Council  Order  Book  of  date). 

Here,  on  the  evidence  transmitted  by  Milton  himself,  was 
a  considerably  larger  mass  of  diplomatic  documentary  work 
done  by  him  for  the  Commonwealth  in  the  seventeen  months 
between  Dec.  1651  and  April  1653  than  had  been  done  by 
him  in  the  whole  previous  two  years  and  nine  months  of  his 
Secretaryship.  Yet  his  blindness  had  come  on  in  these 
seventeen  months,  and  had  been  total  through  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  of  them,  when,  as  the  inventory  shows,  the  work  had 
been  heaviest.  Ill  or  well,  at  the  office  or  away  from  the  office, 
Milton,  with  allowance  perhaps  for  a  break-down  for  a  day  or 

*  Exact  date  from  the  Skinner  Tran-  and  in  Printed  Collection  too :  date  ts- 

script ;  only  the  month  given  in  Printed  certainei!  from  the  subject. 

Collection.  '  Much  out  of  place  in  Printed  Col- 

2  No.  119  (much  out  of  its  place)  in  lection  and  in  Phillips :  not  in  Skinner 

Skinner  Transcript.  Quite  undated  there  Transcript  at  alL 
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two  now  and  then  when  he  was  at  his  worst,  had  performed 
hitherto  all  the  official  paper-work  required  of  him.  Nor  is 
the  amount  of  that  completely  represented  in  the  inventory ; 
for  we  have  heard  otherwise,  through  the  Council  Minutes, 
of  translations  done  by  him  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
inventory— e.  g.  translations  of  Papers  for  the  Council  during 
their  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  with 
the  new  Portuguese  Ambassador,  in  the  latter  part  of  1652. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  Milton  could  assure  Bradshaw,  early 
in  1653,  that  he  believed  himself  still  quite  capable  of  all  the 
essential  business  of  his  Secretaryship. 

Not  of  the  essential  business  only.  By  a  curious  chance, 
there  have  come  down  to  us  two  letters  of  this  date,  addressed 
to  Milton,  in  part  personally,  in  part  in  his  official  capacity, 
which  prove  him  to  have  been  still  a  very  busy  and  influ- 
ential man  about  the  Council  in  the  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding Cromwell's  coup  dCetaty  and  indeed  exhibit  him  as  then 
concerned  in  matters  for  the  Council  which  we  should  have 
thought  quite  out  of  his  province.  We  must  first  introduce, 
or  rather  reintroduce,  the  writer  of  the  letters. 

One  of  the  Fellows  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  when 
Milton  was  there,  had  been  an  Andrew  Sandelands.^  He 
vacated  the  fellowship  in  1630,  when  Milton  was  a  B.A.  of 
two  years'  standing;  and  it  w^as  to  the  fellowship  so  made 
vacant  that  young  Edward  King,  the  hero  of  Lycidas^  was 
appointed  by  Royal  warrant,  when  Milton  himself,  both  by 
seniority  in  the  College  and  by  reputation,  might  have  had 
the  superior  claim.^  We  never  expected  to  meet  this  Andrew 
Sandelands  again ;  but  now,  after  more  than  twenty-two 
years,  he  turns  up.  By  birth  a  Scotchman,  though  of  Cam- 
bridge training,  he  had  left  his  fellowship  in  Christ's,  it  would 
seem,  for  an  English  rectory  or  vicarage  in  Yorkshire.  In 
the  recent  troubles,  at  all  events,  his  principles  being  Royalist 
and  anti-Puritan,  he  had  been  sequestrated  from  a  living  in 
that  county,  and  so,  at  the  age  of  over  fifty,  as  we  guess, 

J  VoL  L  p.  100.  2  Vol.  I.  pp.  205—206. 


^  T?  idiTiir  *-in  -^^w-'iii^'  BT  ^R 


T^^  iacvs»  1.  fimnsi  'f  Tnn  jl  simiisaiiL  vJu.  i^  Manpusof 
Xiixn-wt  iiL  'iiK  Hiiiimn  if  M*£.  -roisL  aac  kro.  by  bb 
^"■or  iif  fliiiSiiiiL  TTgrr»nM^  unL  "Tumng  il  Seffdaad,  hid  all 
tns  j'-BUMixtsirc^L  "im  -wiaiit  iomnzr  iir  C^ods  L,  ind 
da4rj«ft  inff  vsiimir  xoxl  iniaiHs  jmL  gimgriB^lirions  firom 
^j^'tirL  BXiL  -ptvsL  3ii!*niat=nir  ii&  iwtl  zmra:  •n2  of  Englaiid, 
ziitvi,  mmat  iir  iuzl  i^*  "int  rvssaisssim  n:  Xkcov.  lait  he  might 
uiin  lift  iunc^  d.rnixts  -rxx  "iunK  n:  int  'Samvaesnag  gaenl 
ji  "loi^  inn.  Li  "=11^  SiTOsmMr  n:  laoc  j^ms.  we  are  told, 
-v-iris.  K^nnzr.fK  -vift^   ic  JOK  Loirier  jb  Bcc^mQ,  bolding 

.rxTu^oft  2;r  ifiie  Syiirrviffl  rx£biaii9iii  j«  lal  remmoned  ta 
irt^iar»  ami  v^nintftirjd  im*  rpsnhrTw  it  dip  Azj^ie  Goian- 
jn«n  ^r-.L  in  -n-  3*n— 3H3  .  -anspt  jc=i-c  JK  Bothwdl,  by 
iiiwKin  r-.uTjW  fr:cL  OsdirL  Tarr  aufigBBi^ccs  mm  the  King. 
Oiu^  vitft  Tea::  Pr<!£Cfici  Sir  Krcffn  Sa«HBnpoad  who  brooglit 
X.'.tLTT'.mt  'i5»  !u»7  'H-r"Tr^qgi-fT  jif  ViMpry  ssi  Captaui-Geiieiil 
2x  S»y,nia2ii :  iLt  i^Ldr  i&  Lsscri^d  s3L7L-r  as  ""  Andrew  Saa- 
C^oAZMi*^  vri'.  JLni  '.<«:l  i>fi^s:^  iz  Frfg^iTW?,  and  was  in  hdy 
'-ir-itrk  '-"^  Arirr  M:ctr:j5«t'*  soLiiaL  naa  as  Fhiliphaiigh,  poor 
?f-xr.*Tr-y.ri  Lii  nr^T^i  iitE^aZ"  :•:?  i:^  cSason  :  but  Sande- 
ju>:.t  :-iii  eT<a:ei  i=ii  irr^i  re  sriH  feemin^lv  in  some 
'xr-.-^al-.i  '.r  'XTTrji^iiiii-rz.:^  witi  Moctroee,  whether  while 
M^r.^.f-ftr:  'xs^*.:r.'>ii  to  skrilk  in.  *;>*  Sctxdsh  Highlands,  or 
ifr^tTiard*  it  LL§  *:x;>-  Wliitcver  the  connexion  was,  it  was 
aA  i&n  *:tyi  in  Mar  1650.  whrii  Mcntrcee,  captured  after  his 
i^fAi  r<rtrjra  Uf  Sct>tland  on  t^Lali  of  Charles  II.,  died  on  the 
»(/aff'oM  in  I>l;n?/urgh.  Then  had  come  Cromwell's  conquests 
in  ^.^:fjt\2kTAj  and  the  extinction  of  all  the  chances  and  hopes 
of  K//yaIx<sm,  l^otb  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  bj  the  Battle 
of  Worcesit^r ;  and  Sandelands  was  one  of  the  thousands  who 
ha/1  iff  r*:Cfmf:\\e  themselves  as  well  as  thev  could  to  the 
ir'tahliHhed  Commonwealth,  and  scheme  for  dear  life  over 
a^^in  by  a  lx;liaviour  to  suit.     As  with  others  in  like  pre- 

'  A  <iih>:^jii*;ijt  iMVrT  of  hw  own  in  D.D.,  or  LL-D.,"  as  having  been  parson 

T\tnr\ff*:,  IL  Tift.    In  Walker's  SniftT-  of  either  Battercomb  or  Hoosnam  in 

iwjn  of  ihf.  ilhniy  ( Part  1 1,  p.  373)  t  here  Yorkshire, 

in  a  vaffufc  note  of  a  " Sandelin,  '  Napier's  Montrose,  p.  565. 
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dicament,  his  object  seems  now  to  have  been  to  insatiate 
himself  with  the  Commonwealth  authorities  by  doing  them 
some  service;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  best  to 
approach  them  through  his  old  friend  Mr.  Secretary  Milton, 
and  to  have  found  Milton  kindly,  and  willing  to  do  all  he 
eonid,  if  only  in  remembrance  of  their  bygt)ne  days  together 
in  Christ's.^  Farther,  it  would  appear  that  the  particular 
service  for  the  Commonwealth  proposed  by  Sandelands  had 
reference  to  Scotland.  The  great  business  of  the  Incorporation 
of  Scotland  with  the  Commonwealth  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  interests  of  the  year  1652 ;  and,  since  the  return  of  most 
of  the  English  Commissioners  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after 
having  proposed  the  Tender  of  Union  to  the  Scots,  and  settled 
the  main  question,  the  four  English  judges,  with  many 
inferior  English  agents,  had  been  residing  in  Scotland,  assist- 
ing Generals  Monk  and  Dean  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  revenues  of  the  country,  the  reforms  there  necessary, 
and  the  ways  in  which  Scotland  might  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  notion  of  Mr.  San- 
delands seems  to  have  been  that,  being  a  Scotchman  himself, 
knowing  the  country  and  the  people,  and  having  connexions 
and  relationships  there,  he  might  be  of  special  use  in  this 
Burvey  of  Scotland  for  the  English  Council.  In  particular, 
he  had  an  idea  that  the  woods  of  Scotland  might  be  turned 
to  immense  account  for  the  supply  of  the  English  navy, 
at  a  cheap  rate,  with  timber,  tar,  and  other  requisites, 
now  in  such  demand  by  reason  of  the  naval  war  with  the 
Datch.  The  idea  had  actually  been  communicated  to  the 
Council  of  State,  perhaps  through  Milton ;  there  had  been 
some  consultation  about  it  among  those  taking  charge  of 
navy  a&irs,  of  whom  Vane  was  always  a  principal ;  and  the 
conclusion  had  been  that  farther  information  would  be  de- 
sirable. Accordingly,  late  in  the  year,  Sandelands  had  gone 
to  Scotland,  whether  with  something  like  a  commission  from 

1  I  coi\}ectured  long  ago  that  the  par-  him  with  the  Latin  Verses,  "  Naiuram 

ticniar  Fellow  of  Christ's  who  was  re-  non  pati  Seniiun,"  required  for  the  oc- 

R>ondent  in  the  Philosophical  Act  in  casion,  may  have  been  Sandelands  (VoU 

ue  Cambridge  commencement  of  1628,  1. 164—172.) 
and  whom  Milton  obliged  by  furnishing 
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the  Council,  or  only  on  speculation  and  with  an  understanding 
that  he  was  to  communicate  with  the  Council  through  Milton. 
When  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  it  would  seem,  Monk  and  Dean 
had  been  recalled  south  for  their  naval  services  with  Blake 
a^inst  the  Dutch,  leaving  Overton  and  Lilbume  in  command 
(Nov.  1652);  but  Sandelands  had  had  an  interview  with 
Dean  just  as  he  was  going. 

The  letters  from  Sandelands  to  Milton  will  now  pretty 
well  explain  themselves.  The  first  is  in  answer  to  one  Milton 
had  sent  to  him  in  Scotland — a  fact  showing  some  real 
interest  in  the  whole  affair  on  Milton's  part. 

"Edinburgh,  15th  Januarii,  1652  "  [i.e.  1652-3, 
for  Sandelands,  though  in  ScotWd,  keeps  to 
English  dating]. 
"  Sir, 

I  received  yours  dated  the  3rd  of  January  ;  for  which 
I  do  return  you  hearty  thanks.^ 

Major-General  Dean,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  desired  me 
to  make  my  application,  in  his  absence,  to  Major-Greneral  Overton 
and  Colonel  Lilbume.  But  such  was  my  misfortune  that,  Major- 
Greneral  Overton,  within  a  day  or  two,  being  necessitated  to  remove 
to  the  West  of  Scotland,  I  could  not  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
myself  concerning  the  Scots  woods  so  freely  as  I  intended.  And, 
despairing  of  his  return,  I  resolved  to  have  my  recourse  to  Colonel 
Lilbume,  whom  I  found  a  very  great  favourer  both  of  myself  and 
my  design.  And,  because  words  sometimes  vanishes  into  air,  I 
resolved  to  express  myself  to  him  in  writing  ;  which  I  did  January 
1 4th  [i.e.  yesterday],  as  appears  by  these  enclosed." 

Accordingly,  Sandelands  encloses  to  Milton  "  A  Tnu  Copy  of  a 
Letter  sent  by  A,  S.  to  the  Jlonourable  Robert  LilhunUy  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotl^ndr  It  is  long  and  detailed ;  but 
the  substance  is  as  follows  : — "  The  wood  of  Glenmoriston,  which 
"  lies  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Loch  Ness,  I  find  to  be  most 
**  useful  for  masts  and  deal-board.  The  woods  that  lie  on  the 
"  river  Dee,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  and  the  Earl  of 
"  Mar,  will  afford  you  both  timber  and  tar. — [But]  the  best  and 
"  most  useful  in  all  Scotland  for  tar  is  the  wood  of  Abemethy  [on 
"  the  upper  Spey],  being  a  red  fir  and  full  of  sap.  If  the  State 
**  please  to  set  a  100  or  200  men  a-work  this  next  March,  to  fell 

*  It  is  just  possible  that  Sandelands  in  a  previous  letter,  to  which  Milton's 

had  already  been  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  the  8rd  of  January  1652 — 3  W88  a 

he  had  first  communicated  his  exact  reply, 
idea  to  Milton  and  the  Council  thence 
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^  and  cat  down  some  part  of  it,  they  may  this  summer  bum  as 
**  much  of  the  wood  as  may  furnish  their  Navy  with  tar  one  year  ; 
**  and,  if  the  next  year  they  will  be  pleased  to  set  men  a-work  to 
^*  fell  the  wood  from  Christmas  1653  to  the  last  of  March  following, 
**  they  may  make  as  much  tar  the  summer  after  as  may  furnish 
"  these  nations  for  divers  years.  Besides,  the  best  of  the  timber, 
**  being  saved,  will  not  only  defray  all  charges,  but  likewise  peld  a 
"  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  garrisons  in 
*'  the  Highlands  and  the  North  of  Scotland.  The  charcoal  of  the 
**  burnt  wood  will  pay  the  men  their  wages  that  attend  the  tar- 
**  works.  The  tar  may  be  carried  in  waggons  and  carts  to  the 
**  inoath  of  Spey,  if  a  small  charge  be  bestowed  in  mending  one  or 
**  two  places  in  the  way.  After  a  great  rain  you  may  send  the 
**  timber  in  floats  down  the  river,  appointing  two  or  three  men  to 
**  attend  them  on  each  side  of  the  river,  that,  if  at  any  time  they  lay 
*'  hold  on  the  bushes,  they  may  be  put  off  the  land  into  the  middle 
**  of  the  stream.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  two  or  three  boats, 
**  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  may  stop  the  float  from  going  into 
**  the  sea,  and  bring  it  safe  to  the  wliarf  or  timber-yard  which  is 
**  to  be  built  on  the  Laird  of  Grant's  charge,  as  appears  by  the 
**  lease  granted  by  him  [to]  Captain  Masson.  Tliis  will  also  be  a 
**  very  convenient  place  for  building  of  your  saw-mills,  there  being 
**  good  accommodation  for  the  workmen  and  safety  from  the  violence 
**  of  any  enemy.  The  tar  works  will  require  twenty  or  thirty  men." 
— Sandelands  farther  informs  Lilburne  that  he  had  been  diligently 
enqoiring  whether  workmen  of  the  kinds  needed  could  be  found  in 
Scotland.  Only  in  Berwick  could  he  find  any,  and  but  two  or 
three  there ;  but  Mr.  Dun  of  that  town  could  bring  workmen  in 
safficient  numbers  from  Norway  before  the  1st  of  April,  or  a  letter 
from  the  Swedish  agent  in  London  could  bring  them  from  Sweden 
by  the  Ist  of  May. — He  concludes,  "  Sir,  if  it  shall  please  the  State 
to  employ  Mr.  Gordon  the  younger,  of  Struloch  (whose  abilities 
are  well  known  to  you),  he  and  I  will,  in  a  few  mouths,  view  all 
"  the  woods  in  Scotland  that  are  within  the  State's  quarters,  and 
**  divide  them  in  such  proportions  as  you  may  know  how  nmch  may 
**  be  cut  yearly,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  the  several  woods." 
— Lilburne  must  have  answered  Sandelands  promptly ;  for  his 
answer  went  to  Milton  with  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  had  evoked 
it.  He  recommended  Sandelands  to  undertake  the  Abernethy  wood- 
felling  and  tar-producing  business  as  a  speculation  of  his  own,  alone 
or  in  partnership  with  somebody,  and  reap  the  profits. 

**  Sir,  you  may  perceive,  by  his  letter  that  he  urges  me  to  an  im- 
possibility, either  to  undertake  the  work  myself  or  to  procure  one 
[to  do  soj.  My  Lord  TuUibardine,  who  hath  a  third  part  of  that 
wood,  refuses,  giving  this  reason, — because  no  private  man  in  these 
times  Is  able  to  carry  on  the  work,  not  having  power  to  command 
neither  the  soldiery  nor  the  country  to  afford  them  that  assistance 
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which  is  requisite.  The  truth  is,  no  Scotsman  will  undertake  it, 
because  it  is  reputed  a  disservice  to  the  King  and  country  [no 
wonder,  when  it  was  a  stripping  of  the  country  of  its  fine  woois, 
to  make  tar  for  the  English  !].  The  best  way  to  me  would  seem  to 
be  this :  to  engage  either  your  East  Coimtry  or  Norway  merchants, 
your  timber-masters,  or  else  such  citizens  in  London  as  deals  in 
pitch  and  tar.  By  this  means  you  shall  make  a  sure  bargain, 
though  not  so  profitable;  for,  if  the  State  will  set  men  a-work 
themselves,  they  may  make  for  every  hundred  pound  a  thousand. 

"If  it  please  you  but  to  consider  the  scope  of  my  letter,  yon 
shall  find  that  I  do  demonstrate  unto  Colonel  Lilbume  that  the 
State,  undertaking  the  work  themselves,  may  have  abundance  of 
tar  for  nothing,  and  timber  which  will  not  only  defray  all  charges, 
but  pay  your  garrisons  in  the  Highlands  and  North  of  Scotland. 

"  Now,  Sir,  for  my  further  encouragement,  give  me  leave  to 
renew  my  humble  petition  to  you  that  you  would  procure  to  me 
the  gift  of  that  weather-beaten  skull  of  my  noble  and  truly  hononr- 
able  patron,  and  that  it  remain  no  longer  a  contemptuous  object 
and  ludibrium  Fresbyterorum  Scotortmif  who  are  the  basest  of  men.— 
I  have  no  news,  but  that  we  are  here  in  peace,  and  seem  very  in- 
clinable to  peace.  Only,  Jack  Presbyter  (who  is  still  a  sworn 
enemy  to  Civil  Government),  Jan.  the  1st,  refused  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  that  sacred  beast 
*  The  Ruling  Elder,'  because,  forsooth,  they  [the  magistrates]  have 
taken  the  Engagement  and  submitted  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England :  forgetting  that  they  [the  Presbyterian  Clergy]  had 
established  a  Scots  Commonwealth  these  eight  years. — Thus  I 
remain 

[Endorsed]  "  Your  faithful  Servant, 

"  For  his  much  honoured  Friend,  "  And.  Sandelands." 

John  Milton,  Esquire, 
At  his  house  in  Petite  France,  Westminster, 
beyond  London,  These." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  surprises  that  may  turn  up  from  old 
documents  recovered  by  accident  or  research.  One  migfht  have 
thought  it  a  sufficient  surprise  from  this  letter  to  find  Milton, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  compelled  to  interest, 
himself  in  such  a  subject  as  the  supply  of  timber  and  tar  for 
the  English  from  the  fir-woods  of  Scotland,  and  brought  into 
acquaintance  with  such  minutiae  of  the  subject  as  the  su- 
periority of  the  word  of  Abemethy  for  tar,  and  the  mode  of 
floating  the  fir-trunks  from  that  wood  down  the  Spey,  and 
the  probable  convenience  for  that  purpose  of  the  projected 
ghanty  or  timber-yard  of  "  Captain  Masson  "  at  Speymouth, 
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— and  all  this  through  information  from  an  unfortunate  old 
friend  whom  he  remembered  as  one  of  the  fellows  of  Christ^s 
CoU^^  long  ago^  and  to  whose  fellowship  young  Edward 
King  o(  Lycidas  had  succeeded  when  he  might  have  looked 
for  that  academic  promotion  himself.  But  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  letter  there  is  a  surprise  within  a  surprise.  Who 
would  have  expected  to  find  Milton  the  man  implored  by  a 
Scottish  Royalist  to  obtain  for  him  the  head  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  after  it  had  been  exposed  for  nearly  three  years  on 
a  spike  over  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  ?  Yet  such  was  the 
fact.  The  "weather-beaten  skull  of  my  noble  and  truly 
honourable  patron/'  applied  for  by  Sandelands  so  touchingly, 
and  not  for  the  first  time  either,  can  have  been  no  other  than 
that  of  the  great  Scottish  chief  to  whose  retinue  he  had  been 
attached,  as  we  have  seen,  before  Philiphaugh.  He  had 
doubtless  been  looking  wistfully  again  at  the  grinning  relic, 
on  its  spike  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  very  day 
when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Milton;  and  he  was  moved  to 
repeat  in  that  letter  the  request  he  had  made  to  Milton 
already.  Either  Milton  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  matter, 
or  he  was  unsuccessful ;  for  the  skull  of  Montrose  remained 
on  the  spike  over  the  Edinburgh  Tolbooth  till  January  1661, 
when  it  and  the  other  scattered  remains  of  his  corpse  were 
gathered  together  reverentially,  for  burial  with  all  post- 
Bestoration  honours. 

No  answer  having  come  to  the  foregoing  letter  for  two 
months  and  a  half,  Sandelands  grew  impatient  in  Edinburgh, 
and  addressed  another  letter  to  Milton,  as  follows : — 

"Edinburgh,  29th  March,  1653. 

"Sir,— 

If  the  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  money  could  dis- 
hearten me  to  do  the  State's  Benrice,  I  had  before  this  time  returned 
to  my  wife  and  children.  But,  to  evidence  my  real  affection  to 
yon,  and  my  willingness  to  do  the  State's  service,  I  have  patiently 
attended  their  commands,  and  have  neglected  no  opportunity  to  do 
them  service,  as  appears  by  my  former  letters. 

"  Sir,  That  great  Polititian  [sic]  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  hath  sold 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  his  cannon,  knowing  very  well  how 
to  supply  his  Castle  with  cannons  again :  having  four  and  forty 
piece  of  brazen  cannon  at  his  command,  lying  upon  the  coast  of 
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Kintjre,  buried  within  the  sea-mark,  and  recoverable  in  eight-and- 
forty  hours'  time. 

"  Sir,  I  pray  let  me  know  particularly  what  I  may  expect^  for  I 
have  not  credit  to  subsist  one  week  longer  here. — And  I  am,  Sir, 
[Endorsed]  "  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

"  For  his  much  honoured  Friend,  "  And.  Sandelands.*' 

John  Milton,  Esquire,  Thesey 

All  this  was,  surely,  not  in  Milton's  department.     But,  the 
letters  being  on  matters  of  public  consequence,  he  had  duly 
taken  them  to  the  Council,  who  had  referred  them  to  the 
Admiralty  and  Navy  Committee,  so  that  to  this  day  they  lie 
in  our  Public  Record  OflSce,  the  second  of  the  two  bearing 
this  official  endorsement   at  the  time,  as  if  to  call  special 
attention  to  one  item  in  it,  ^^ Edinbr.  29°  Martii  1653  :  And, 
Sandelands  to  Mr,  Milton^  touching  ye  E,  ofArgile^s  cannons J^^ 
Nothing  was  done,  either  by  the  Navy  Committee  or  by  the 
Council,  in  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Sandelands  had  at  heart  ;- 
for  within  three  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  second  letter 
the  Rump  and  the  Council  had  ceased  to  exist  and  Cromwell 
was  Dictator.     Whether  the  woods  of  Scotland  should  be 
turned  into  timber  and  tar  or  not  depended  thenceforth,  as 
all  things  else  did,  on  him.     Taking  the  incidental  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Sandelands  correspondence,  however,  with 
all  the  other  proofs  recently  given  of  Milton's  unabated,  or 
recovered,  fitness  for  work,  after  his  first  year  of  blindness, 
might  not  Cromwell  do  worse  than  continue  Mr.  Milton  in 
his  Secretaryship  ? 

1  They  were  found  quite  recently,  in  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  the  Com- 

"a  handle  of  unsorted  Navy  Papers,"  monwealth^  and   were    at   once,  venr 

by  Mrs.  Everett  Green,  in  the  process  generously  and  obligingly,  commimi- 

of  her  admirable  labour  of  calendaring  cated  to  me  by  that  lady. 
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"  This  morning,"  says  The  Weekly  Intelligencer  of  ike  Cm- 
montoeallA,  under  date  Thursday,  April  21,  1653,  "  the  dis:^ 
"  course  of  what  passed  the  day  before  was  the  subject  of 
every  tongue  both  in  London  and  in  Westminster,  and 
hardly  any  man  in  either  of  the  cities  appeared  to  be  sorry 
"  for  it."  The  statement  seems  to  be  substantially  true.  A 
Declaration  put  forth  by  Cromwell  and  his  Council  of  Officers 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament,  and  desiring  all  judges,  sherifis, 
justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  and  other  civil  authorities  of 
whatever  kinds,  to  remain  at  their  posts,  had  universal  effect. 
A  Second  Declaration,  which  followed  immediately,  was  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  first.  People  waited  quietly  to 
know  what  new  Constitution  for  the  Commonwealth  would 
emerge  from  the  deliberations  of  Cromwell  and  the  officers 
about  him.^ 

That  was  indicated  generally  in  a  Third  Declaration,  issued 
on  the  30th  of  April  in  the  name  of  Lord  General  Cromwell 
only.  It  announced  briefly  that  the  Supreine  Authorily  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  exactly  such  an  Assembly  of 
carefully  chosen  persons  as  had  been  suggested  to  the  late 
Parliament  in  lieu  of  the  promiscuous  New  Representative 
they  were  bent  on,  and  that,  till  this  Assembly  should  meet, 
the  management  of  affairs  would  be  vested  in  a  small  Council 
of  State.  The  core  of  this  Council  of  State  (Cromwell,  Lam- 
bert, Harrison,  and  five  others)  had,  in  fact,  constituted  itself 
in  Whitehall  on  the  preceding  day ;  and,  when  the  Council 
was  complete,  it  included  nine  officers  and  four  civilians,  as 
follows :  ^ — 

The  Lord  General  Cromwell. 
Major-Gencral  Lambert.  Colonel  Matthew  Tomlinson. 

Major-General  Harrison.  Colonel  Robert  Bennett. 

Major-General  Desborougli.  Colonel  Philip  Jones. 

1  WeeJdy  InteQigencer  as  quoted ;  in  Record  OflBce).  Tiie  only  new  name 
Pari.  Hist.  III.  1386—1390;  Godwin,  to  us  is  that  put  last.  Mr.  Samuel 
III.  619—^20.  Moyer  had  not  been  in  Parliament,  hot 

2  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  was  a  citizen  who  had  held  some  official 
thought  worth  while  formally  to  publish  appointment  in  the  Customs  (Mis. 
the  names  of  this  temporary  and  self-  Green's  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  under 
constituted  body;  but  I  gather  them  date  Dec.  24, 1649).  Doubtless,  Cromwell 
from  the  minutes  of  their  meetings  from  knew  him  welL 

April  29  onwards  (Council  Order  Books 
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Colonel  Anthony  Stapley.  Mr.  Walter  Strickland. 

Colonel  William  Sydenham.  Mr.  John  Carew. 

Sir  Oilbert  Pickering,  Bart.  Mr.  Samuel  Moyer. 

By  this  Coancil  of  Thirteen,  at  the  side  of  which  was  still 
the  Council  of  Officers  that  had  called  it  into  being,  all  neces- 
sary business  was  transacted  from  April  29  to  July  4.  The 
minutes  of  their  meetings  during  those  nine  weeks  are  still 
extant,  and  give  a  rough  idea  of  what  went  on.  Cromwell 
was  generally  present ;  but  Lambert,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
Harrison,  and  others,  were  successively  in  the  Chair,  with  the 
power  of  signing  all  letters  and  warrants ;  and  Thurloe,  who 
was  retained  as  Secretary,  with  Mr.  Gualter  Frost  for  his 
Assistant,  had  to  attach  his  signature  also  to  such  letters  and 
warranto,  certifying  that  they  were  to  order.  For  such  of  the 
Thirteen  as  had  not  already  quarters  in  Whitehall  accommo- 
dation was  found  there ;  Thurloe  and  Frost  were  kept  in  their 
rooms  there  or  obtained  others ;  and  for  special  business  from 
day  to  day  the  Council  resolved  itself  into  small  Standing 
Committees.  In  this  way  there  was  no  interruption  to  the 
thread  of  affairs  as  it  had  been  transmitted  from  the  former 
Council,  the  rather  as  there  had  poured  in  such  ample  adhe- 
sions to  the  Lord  General  in  his  late  bold  act  as  might  well 
put  him  and  the  Council  somewhat  at  ease.  There  had  been 
an  immediate  adhesion  by  the  Fleet,  signed  by  Dean,  Monk, 
and  the  Captains  of  ships, — Blake  absent  at  the  time  from 
illness,  but  believed  to  acquiesce ;  there  had  been  a  "  hearty 
eoneurrence  "  from  the  officers  of  the  Army  in  Scotland,  signed 
at  Dalkeith  on  the  5th  of  May;  there  had  been  a  submission 
from  the  authorities  in  Ireland ;  there  had  been  addresses  of 
fervid  admiration  and  attachment  to  Cromwell  himself  from 
counties,  congregations,  and  bodies  of  ministers ;  the  London 
press  was  eminently  favourable ;  there  was  but  one  growl  of 
openly  expressed  dissatisfaction,  and  that  only  from  "  several 
Aldermen,  &c."  of  the  City  of  London.  Not  over-estimating 
the  value  of  all  this,  nor  unaware  of  the  quantity  of  dumb 
dissent  or  worse  that  might  be  lying  on  spring  throughout 
the  community,  the  Thirteen  could  yet  proceed  meanwhile  as 
a  sufficiently  accredited  Government.     Nor  did  they  shrink 

Kk2 
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from  any  part  of  the  responsibility.  There  were  commimica- 
tions  with  the  Fleet,  and  the  Dutch  war  was  poshed  on ;  the 
Treaty  that  had  been  in  progress  with  the  Portugaese  Ambas- 
sador was  resumed  in  Committee ;  the  negotiation  with  the 
French  Resident  M.  de  Bordeaux  was  prosecuted  as  before; 
other  foreign  Residents  had  the  audiences  they  required. 
And  so  in  matters  of  domestic  concern.  Four  Welsh  judges 
were  removed  or  suspended,  and  two  new  ones  appointed  in 
their  room ;  orders  went  to  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  the  few 
"  Aldermen,  &c."  who  had  ventured  on  the  solitary  petition 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Rump  were  discharged  from  their 
places;  one  or  two  printers  of  dangerous  pamphlets  were 
arrested;  there  was  even  time  for  an  order  for  suppressing 
"  the  bear-baiting  and  bull-baiting  heretofore  used  in  South- 
wark,"  and  for  other  orders  relating  to  public  morals.^ 

Two  most  important  matters,  however,  the  Council  of 
Thirteen  did  regard  as  not  belonging  to  them.  One  was  the 
prospective  provision  for  the  Army  and  Navy  after  the  Act 
of  the  late  Parliament  levying  an  assessment  of  .^120,000 
per  month  for  the  purpose  should  expire.  As  it  was  to  expire 
on  the  24th  of  June^  a  decree  for  its  continuance  for  six 
months  beyond  that  term  was  immediately  essential ;  but  it 
was  thought  better  that  the  decree  should  emanate  not  from 
the  Council  of  Thirteen,  but  from  the  more  fundamental 
power  on  which  that  Council  itself  and  the  whole  new  system 
of  things  really  rested.  It  emanated,  therefore,  from  the 
Council  of  Officers,  i.  e.  from  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison, 
and  the  rest  of  the  military  chiefs  as  such.  It  was  deemed 
proper  also  that  the  momentous  business  of  selecting  the 
persons  that  were  to  compose  the  promised  Supreme  Assembly 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Officers,  or  indeed 
of  Cromwell  himself.  He  was  by  his  own  act  the  one  all- 
responsible  interim  Trustee  of  the  Commonwealth,  his  officers 
only  standing  round  him  with  their  approval  after  the  act, 
and  the  Council  of  Thirteen  being  but  his  and  their  executive 

1  Council    Order  Books    in   Record  Pamphlets  and  News-Sheets  for  April, 

Office  {Draft  Order  Book  from  April  29  May,  and  June ;  Godwin,  IIL  46^-7 

to  May  5,  succeeded  by  Fair  for  what  and  525 — 8. 
remains  of  our  present  time)  ;  Thomason 
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for  present  routine.  On  him,  therefore,  it  devolved  to  create 
and  shape  to  his  own  mind  the  new  Supreme  Body  to  which 
he  had  resolved  to  resign  the  trust.  Through  the  whole  of 
May  there  was  the  most  anxious  consideration  of  this  subject 
between  him  and  his  officers,  with  consultations  of  those 
Puritan  ministers  for  whose  opinions  Cromwell  had  most 
respect;  and  at  length,  the  size  of  the  new  Supreme  Body 
having  been  determined  on,  and  the  persons  for  it  chosen 
after  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  their  fitness  individually,  and 
especially  of  their  moral  and  religious  fitness,  there  went  forth 
over  the  British  Islands,  on  the  6th  of  June,  139  summonses 
or  writs  in  this  form  :  "  I,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain  General 
"  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Armies  and  Forces 
raised  or  to  be  raised  within  this  Commonwealth,  do  hereby 
summon  and  require  you^^  &c.  Each  of  the  139  persons  so 
addressed  was  required  to  attend  at  the  Council  Chamber  in 
Whitehall  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  there  to  meet  with  the 
others  and  enter  on  his  trust.  Nor  were  the  139  summoned 
simply  as  so  many  individuals.  They  were  distinctly  sum- 
moned as  representatives — 115  of  them  to  represent  the  forty 
Counties  op  England  (in  proportions  varying  from  one  to 
eight  for  each  county  according  to  its  size);  seven  to  repre- 
sent the  City  op  London  ;  and  six  to  represent  Wales  as  a 
whole,  five  Scotland  as  a  whole,  and  six  Ireland  as  a  whole. 
The  Assembly,  in  fact,  was  to  be  a  representative  body^br 
Constituencies,  not  elected  by  the  Constituencies  themselves, 
but  by  Cromwell  and  his  advisers  as  judges  of  the  kind  of 
men  that  would  be  fittest.  The  list  did  not  include  Cromwell 
himself,  nor  Lambert,  Harrison,  Desborough,  or  Tomlinson; 
but  it  included  the  other  eight  members  of  the  Council  of 
Thirteen — to  wit,  Bennett,  Carew,  Jones,  Stapley,  Sydenham, 
Pickering,  Strickland,  and  Moyer.  It  included  also  Blake 
and  Monk,  and  such  men  of  acquired  or  future  distinction 
as  Francis  Rous,  Henry  Lawrence,  Viscount  Lisle,  Colonel 
Montague,  Colonel  Charles  Howard,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  Some  of  these  had  been 
members  of  the  Bump,  as  had  been  a  sprinkling  of  the  others. 
Among  the  members  for  Ireland  were  Colonel  Hewson  and 
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Colonel  Henry  Cromwell ;  and  the  five  members  for  Scotland 
were  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hopeton,  Alexander  Brodie,  Jolm 
Swinton  of  Swinton,  William  Loekhart  of  Lee,  and  Alexander 
Jaffrajr  of  Aberdeen.^ 

While  Cromwell's  summonses  w^re  out  for  the  new  Supreme 
Assembly  of  Notables,  two  matters  that  have  not  yet  been 
mentioned  engaged  the  Interim  Council  of  Thirteen. — On  the 
2nd  of  June  there  had  been  another  great  sea-battle  with  the 
Dutch.  Van  Tromp,  with  a  vast  fleet,  had  fought  for  two 
days  in  the  Channel  with  the  English  fleet  under  Monk  and 
Dean,  to  whom  filake  had  attached  himself  with  a  reinforce- 
ment as  the  battle  went  on.  The  victory  had  been  again  for 
the  English,  with  eight  fihips  of  the  enemy  destroyed^  and 
eleven  ships  and  many  prisoners  taken,  but  with  the  loss  to 
themselves  of  the  brave  Admiral  Dean,  killed  by  a  chain-shot. 
Amid  the  rejoicings  in  London,  there  had  to  be  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  Dean's  body  and  its  honourable  burial  in 
the  Abbey;  after  which  came  a  new  embassy  of  peace  from 
the  Dutch,  consisting  of  Mynheers  Nieuport,  Jongestall,  Van 
de  PeiTe,  and  Beverning.  In  conferences  with  these,  be- 
ginning June  22,  Cromwell  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  were 
so  firm  and  high  in  their  demands  that^  though  the  Ambas- 
sadors remained  for  farther  chances,  the  war  went  on.* — 
Moreover,  John  Lilburne  had  reappeared.  Banished  from 
England,  under  pain  of  death,  by  that  extraordinary  Act 
of  the  late  Parliament,  in  January  1651—2,  which  had  been 
devised  to  get  rid  of  him  for  ever  (ante  p.  358),  he  had  spent 
the  intermediate  sixteen  months  in  Holland  and  Flinders, 
not  in  destitution  by  any  means,  but  gnawing  his  heart  most 
miserably.  In  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Amsterdam,  both  in 
English  and  Dutch,  he  had  tried  to  keep  his  case  alive,  telling 
the  very  canals  and  quays  how  he  had  been  treated  in  his 
native  country,  and  what  fiends  and  ruffians  now  domineered 
there.  He  had  since  then  been  in  intercourse  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,   Colepepper,  Hopton,  Bramhall,  and  other 

1  Gk)dwin.  III.  623—628  ;  Carlyle,  II.  «  Council  Cider  Books ;  Godwin,  III. 

333—335  ;  Pari.  Hist.  III.  1407—1409      644—5  ;  Thurloe,  L  299  et  seq. 
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Royalist  refugees,  and  offering  his  services  in  any  desperate 
ooDspiracy  even  for  Charles  II. ;  and  he  had  been  exalting  in 
the  di£Scalties  brought  on  the  Ramp  by  the  Dutch  war.     In 
a  second  pamphlet  of  his  exile,  dated  from  Bruges,  he  had 
spoken  of  "  Van  Tromp  his  late  foiling  of  Cromwell's  General 
^  Blake :  which  action  hath  given  Cromwell  and  his  Knipper- 
'^dolings  and  Councillors   a   clear  demonstration   that  the 
"  Dutch  will  not  be  brought  to  bow  in  his  way."    Expres- 
sions in  the  same  pamphlet  had  been  "  Alchemy  St.  Oliver 
and    his    graceless    tribe,"   "  Cromwell's   beastly  and  most 
abominable  tyranny,"  "  That  grand  tyrant  Cromwell  and  his 
lawless  bloodthirsty  crew^^ — all  directed  against  the  Rump  in 
general.     He  had  told  people  confidentially  in  the  pamphlet 
that  he  judged  Cromwell  "  to  be  as  false  as  the  Devil  him- 
self," and  that  he  would  not  trust  his  apparent  friendliness 
even  in  a  certain  new  matter  of  interest  between  them.     For 
Lilbume's  wife,  like  a  sensible  woman,  instead  of  devoting 
herself,  in  London,  as   Lilbume  wanted   her  to  do,  to  the 
circulation  of  Lilburne's  pamphlets,  had  been  going  to  Crom- 
well and  Hasilrig,  and  advising  with  them  as  to  means  for 
bringing  her  husband  to  his  senses,  or  at  least  recovering 
and  securing  his  English  property.     "  I  have  engaged  to  her, 
**  and  will  stand  to  it,"  Lilbume  had  written,  "  to  sign  and 
''seal  anything,  by  way  of  further  settling  of  it  upon  her 
"  and  her  children,  that  she  and  my  adversaries  themselves 
"  rationally  will  have  me,  providing  in  the  managing  of  my 
"  business  she  do  it  so  as  that  it  is  like  the  action  of  the  wife 
"  of  J.  Lilburne ; "  but,  should  she  deviate  from  that  duty, 
then  "  I  am  confident  it  would  take  such  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  spirit  that,  notwithstanding  my  now  entire  affec- 
tion to  her,  I  should  never  own  her  again  as  the  wife  of 
my  bosom  while  I  breathed,  although  I  should  force  myself 
"  thereby  to  live  in  a  voluntary  widowhood  all  my  days — 
"  which  truly,  in  my  present  apprehensions  of  it,  would  be  a 
''condition   almost  as  unpleasant  to  me   as  to   live  under 
"  Cromwell's   bloody  tyranny."     How  grievously  John   had 
here   miscalculated!    All  this,   written  at    Bruges,   was  in 
London  in  print  on  the  27th  of  March,  1653 ;  on  the  20th  of 
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April  Cromwell  had  dissolved  the  Rnmp ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
May  Lilburne's  wife  was  in  Holland  with  him,  reporting  the 
glorious  news.  What  a  whirl  then  in  John's  ideas  I  The 
Rump  Government  dissolved,  and  the  deed  done  by  Cromwell, 
his  old  friend  Cromwell,  whom  he  had  once  called  "  the  most 
absolute  single-hearted  great  man  in  England,"  and  who 
would  now  at  all  events  be  Dictator  of  England,  unbound  by 
anything  that  the  Bump  had  done !  Was  not  his  banishment 
at  an  end  ?  Would  Cromwell  treat  it  as  valid  ?  Might  he  not 
return?  Why  had  he  been  in  such  haste  with  that  last 
pamphlet,  or  used  those  horrible  expressions  in  it?  Bat 
Cromwell  was  generous ;  no  one  knew  how  generous  Crom- 
well could  be ;  he  would  try  him  I  According^ly,  Lilbume 
had  written  to  Cromwell,  and  had  stood  for  some  time  on  the 
Dutch  quays, — waiting,  waiting.  No  answer  having  come, 
he  had  ventured  all  and  taken  ship.  On  the  14th  of  June 
he  was  in  a  lodging  in  Moorfields,  whence  he  sent  another 
humble  letter  to  Cromwell.  What  could  be  done  with  such 
a  nuisance  ?  The  next  day  he  was  in  custody  in  "  Mr.  Sheriff 
Underwood's  house  in  Bucklersbury,"  writing  another  letter 
to  Cromwell,  humbler  still ;  and  on  June  20  he  was  in  New- 
gate, still  writinoj'.  Cromwell  had  reported  his  arrival  to  the 
Council,  and  it  was  for  the  Council  to  inquire  whether  the 
tales  about  his  conspiracies  with  the  Royalists  abroad  were 
true,  and  whether  therefore,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  his 
defiance  of  the  Act  of  banishment  should  not  be  referred  to 
the  law.  Their  decision  was  against  him.  "Free-bom  John 
is  turned  over  to  the  Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  I  believe 
will  speedily  be  hanged,^^  says  a  letter  of  June  27.  There 
was,  however,  still  so  much  feeling  in  his  favour  and  petition- 
ing for  him  among  the  Londoners  that  his  trial  was  postponed. 
The  new  Supreme  Assembly  was  about  to  meet.^ 

On   IMonday  the  4th  of  July  the  Assembly  did  meet  in 


1  Lilhurne's   Apologelicnl  Narration  for   Protectum    (June   15.   1658) ;    hi* 

(dated  •* Amsterdam,  April  1652,"  and  Second  Addre-u  (June  16),  his  Third 
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Whitehall,  qaite  crowding  the  Council  Chamber.  Cromwell, 
"standing  by  the  window  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the 
table,"  with  a  number  of  his  Army  officers  about  him,  then 
made  his  great  **  First  Speech "  to  the  Assembly,  and  de- 
livered to  them  a  parchment^  under  his  own  hand  and  seal^ 
by  which  he  constituted  them  the  Supreme  Authority  till 
Nov.  3,  1654,  entitling  them  to  sit  till  then,  and  to  choose, 
three  months  before  that  term,  their  successors  in  another 
Assembly,  to  sit  for  twelve  months  more,  and  regulate  the 
farther  succession  of  the  Government.  He  then  left  the 
room.^ 

Next  day  the  Assembly  began  work  by  calling  old  Mr. 
Rous  to  the  chair,  appointing  Mr.  Henry  Scobell  to  be  clerk, 
sending  a  deputation  to  Cromwell  to  desire  him  to  honour 
the  House  by  becoming  a  member  himself,  and  electing  also 
Lambert,  Harrison,  Desborough,  and  Tomlinson  to  be  members. 
This  brought  the  whole  of  the  Interim  Council  of  State  into 
the  House,  and  raised  the  total  number  of  the  House  to  144. 
The  next  few  meetings  were  still  occupied  with  preliminaries. 
On  the  question  by  what  name  the  House  should  be  called, 
it  was  decided,  not  without  a  division,  that  it  should  be  called. 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  op  England;  and,  the 
mace  having  been  brought  from  Colonel  Wolseley's,  where  it 
had  been  lying  since  April  20,  and  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to 
the  old  House  having  been  reappointed,  the  Assembly  did 
thenceforth  adopt  all  the  forms  of  a  Parliament,  Mr.  Rous 
becoming  "  Mr.  Speaker." — In  History  it  was  to  be  known  as 
The  Little  Parliament,  or,  more  jocosely,  as  The  Barebones 
Parlliment,  from  the  fact  that  a  rather  prominent  member  of 
it  was  a  leather-merchant  named  Barhone^  an  important  man 
among  the  London  Baptists. — On  Saturday,  July  9,  it  was 
voted  unanimously  that  all  the  members  of  the  Interim 
Coancil  of  State,  with  Major  Salway,  who  had  been  a  kind 
of  supernumerary  in  that  Council,  should  be  members  of  a 
regular  new  Council  of  State,  which  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  Parliament  and  be  its  executive  till  Nov.  3  next ;  and, 

1  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  II.  336—362 ;  and  Commons  Journals,  July  4, 1653. 
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seventeen  more  members  having  been  nominated  on  July  14, 
the  new  Council  was  then  complete,  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
one  members,  as  follows : — 

The  Lord  General  Cromwell. 

Major-General  T.ambert.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart 

Major-General  Harrison.  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood. 

Major-General  Desborough.  Colonel  John  Hewson. 

Colonel  Matthew  Tomlioson.  Colonel  Henry  Lawrence. 

Colonel  Robert  Bennett.  Colonel  Richard  Norton. 

Colonel  Philip  Jones.  Sir  James  Hope. 

Colonel  Anthony  Stapley.  Mr.  Edward  Montasfue. 

Colonel  William  Sydenham.  Mr.  Charles  Howard. 

Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart.  Alderman  Tichboume. 

Mr.  "Walter  Strickland.  Mr.  Richard  Major. 

Mr.  John  Carew.  Mr.  Hugh  Courtney. 

Mr.  Samuel  Moyer.  Mr.  Thomas  St.  Nicholas. 

Major  Richard  Salway.  Mr.  Dennis  HoUister. 

Lord  Viscount  Lisle.  Mr.  Andrew  Broughton. 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Bart.     Mr.  John  Williams.* 

By  this  Council  of  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Parliament 
in  Whitehall,  affairs  were  conducted  till  Nov.  3,  1653,  very 
much  as  they  had  been  before  by  the  old  Councils  in  con- 
junction with  the  Rump  in  St.  Stephen's.  But  the  atten- 
dances of  this  Little  Parliament  were  much  more  exemplary 
than  those  of  the  Rump.  Of  all  the  144  members  only  two 
are  said  never  to  have  presented  themselves ;  and  the  records 
of  divisions  show  constant  Houses  at  the  beginning  of  from 
100  to  115,  diminishing  indeed  at  the  end  of  July,  and  through 
August,  September,  and  October,  but  only  on  one  occasion  fall- 
ing so  low  as  forty-two,  and  averaging  rather  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  with  eighty  to  ninety  easy  enough  on  occasion.  The 
Parliament  indeed  addressed  itself  to  its  work  in  real  earnest. 
There  was  resort,  of  course,  to  the  usual  machinery  of  Standing 
Committees.  There  were  twelve  such  Committees  in  all :  to 
wit,  one  for  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  one  for  those  of  Ireland, 
one  for  Army  affairs,  one  for  Revenue,  one  for  Trade,  one  for 
Law-Reform,  one  for  Pauperism,  one  for  Petitions,  one  for 
Prisons  and  Prisoners,  one  for  Detection  of  Fraud  and  Bribery, 

1  Journals  of  the  House  for  the  days  named. 
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one  for  the  subject  of  Tithes  or  Provision  for  the  Ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  and  one  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  The 
▼eiy  titles  of  these  Committees  will  suggest  what  is  the  fact : 
viz.  that  the  House  meant  to  take  up  and  settle  those  great 
questions  on  which  the  Rump  had  been  latterly  engaged.  In 
each  Committee  there  were  leading  men  who  were  supposed 
to  understand  its  particular  question.  Of  the  whole  House, 
where  all  had  to  be  ultimately  determined^  old  Mr.  Rous, 
though  appointed  originally  but  for  a  month,  continued  to  be 
Speaker  to  the  last.  In  all  matters  there  was  constant 
intercourse,  by  reference  and  report,  between  the  House  and 
the  Council  of  State,  and  foreign  matters  and  matters  of 
urgency  or  secrecy  especially  belonged  to  the  Council.^ 

While  the  Parliament  was  proceeding  with  its  work  of 
new  legislation,  there  were  three  incidents  of  the  outside 
world  in  which  the  House  was  obliged  to  take  an  interest 
with  the  rest  of  the  public: — (1)  Another  Victory  over  the 
Butch.  This  was  won  off  the  Dutch  coast  on  the  31st  of 
July  after  a  three  days'  battle  between  Monk  as  chief  com- 
mander of  the  English  fleet,  with  Blake,  Penn,  and  Lawson 
Msisting  him,  and  Van  Tromp  and  De  Witt  commanding  the 
Dutch  fleet.  It  was  a  tremendous  defeat  for  the  Dutch,  who 
lost  on  this  occasion  their  brave  Van  Tromp.  Chains  of  gold, 
worth  .^300  each,  were  voted  by  the  Parliament  for  Monk 
and  Blake,  on  the  8th  of  August,  with  chains  of  .^100  each 
for  Penn  and  Lawson,  and  rewards  besides  for  the  inferior 
oflicers.  The  Dutch,  on  their  side,  were  in  the  utmost 
despondency ;  the  war  was  allowed  to  flag  while  the  negotia- 
tion for  peace  dragged  on ;  and  early  in  October  both  Monk 
and  Blake  were  able  to  be  in  their  places  in  the  House,  where 
they  were  received  with  honours,  and  thanked  by  the  Speaker 
for  their  "great  and  faithful  services."^  (2)  Lilbunie^s  Trial. 
This  came  on  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  13th  of  July,  before 
Chief  Baron  Wylde  and  other  judges,  and  it  was  protracted 
to  Aug.  20.  The  prisoner  was  again  in  his  element,  with  all 
his  old  obstinacy  and  powers  of  speech  fully  recovered ;  and  he 

1  Commons   JoomalB   and   Coaneil  *  Commons  Journals  of  Aug.  8,  Oct. 
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had  the  most  eminent  counsel,  including  Majmard,  Glynne, 
and  Hale.  Every  ingenuity  and  objection  of  law  in  bar  of  the 
trial  was  urged  and  urged  again  by  himself  and  his  counsel, 
and  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  Act  of  the  Rump  by  which 
he  had  been  sentenced  made  the  whole  case  very  doubtful. 
When  at  length  he  did  plead,  winding  up  with  a  speech  of 
great  length  in  his  most  pathetic  strain,  and  when  the  Jmy 
acquitted  him,  the  deh'ght  in  London  was  boundless.  He 
was  still  such  a  hero  with  the  populace  that  they  had  been 
all  but  in  insurrection  during  his  trial,  and  had  presented 
petitions  for  him  to  the  House  couched  in  language  of  which 
the  House  had  to  take  sharp  notice.  After  his  acquittal,  it 
became  a  serious  question  with  the  House  and  the  Council 
what  to  do  with  him.  The  seditious  papers  he  had  dispersed 
during  the  trial  might  form  a  new  charge,  apart  from  the 
question  of  his  conspiracies  with  Royalists  abroad  and  eyen 
complicity  with  agents  of  Charles  II.  believed  then  to  be  in 
England.  On  the  whole  it  was  agreed  to  keep  him  shot 
up  "for  the  peace  of  the  nation."  From  this  date,  accord- 
ingly, we  shall  hardly  hear  of  him  more  in  public.  From  the 
Tower  he  was  transferred  in  due  time  to  Elizabeth  Castle, 
Jersey.^  (3)  'Royaliat  Insurrection  in  Scotland.  Lilbume*8 
brother,  Colonel  Robert  Lilbume,  though  a  stout  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  hardly  fit  for  that  com- 
mand-in-chief in  Scotland  in  which  he  had  been  left  by 
the  recall  of  Monk  and  Dean  for  sea-service  in  the  Channel. 
The  Earls  of  Glencairn,  Balcarras,  and  Atholl,  Royalists  in 
any  case,  and  made  desperate  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
estates  and  prospects  in  Scotland  under  that  Incorporating 
Union  the  Act  for  which  was  still  incomplete,  had  been  for 
some  time  astir  in  the  Highlands  ;  Lord  Lome,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Argyle,  "  being  but  coarsely  used  by  his  father,"  had 
joined  them,  with  his  relative  Viscount  Kenmure ;  from 
Kintyre  to  Skye  there  was  commotion.  The  English  soldiery 
about  Ayr,  with  some  help  from  Argyle  himself  and  other 

^  Godwin,  III.  555 — 559  ;  Thurloe,  I.  for  committing  Lilbnme  to  the  Tower 
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Soots  of  those  parts,  did  what  they  could;  but  Lilbume's 
reports  to  London  were  alarming.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  was  little  immediate  danger.  The  insurgent  chiefs 
were  quarrelling  among  themselves  for  the  precedency ;  and 
not  even  when  Glencaim  produced  a  Commission  from  Charles 
II.,  appointing  him  provisionally  General-in-chief,  did  the 
rivalry  cease.  Lome  and  Balcarras  disowned  Glencaim's 
leadership^  and  the  insurrection  only  smouldered.  It  would 
be  time  to  send  Monk  back  to  talgs  charge  of  Scotland  when 
some  real  general  for  the  Stuarts  arrived  to  direct  or  supersede 
Olencainu  Middleton  was  expected,  bringing  perhaps  Charles 
himself.^ 

Connected  with  this  Royalist  commotion  in  the  Highlands 
was  an  event  of  Scottish  history  heard  of  at  the  time  in 
London,  though  not  with  such  intense  emotion  as  its  import- 
ance in  Scottish  opinion  might  have  justified.  Most  precious 
to  the  Scots,  the  very  centre-jewel  of  the  national  Presby- 
teriauism  recovered  for  them  in  1638,  was  the  right  of 
holding  their  annual  General  Assembly  of  the  whole  Kirk. 
The  succession  of  such  Assemblies  had  been  unbroken  since 
1638.  Even  in  1652,  after  Scotland  had  been  annexed  to  the 
English  Commonwealth,  Monk  had  allowed  an  Assembly  to 
meet  in  Edinburgh  as  usual.  On  Wednesday  the  20th  of 
July^  1653,  accordingly,  another  Assembly  met  in  the  same 
city,  nothing  doubting.  Mr.  David  Dickson,  as  Moderator 
of  the  last  Assembly,  had  expounded  Galatians  Chap.  II.  in 
the  morning,  and  also  preached  from  2  Cor.  XIII.  11  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  had  preached  from  1  Cor. 
XII.  25 — 27 — both  being  very  earnest  for  "  healing  the  rent " 
in  the  Kirk  between  the  Resolutioners  and  the  Protesters — 
and  the  Assembly  had  just  been  formally  constituted  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Moderator  and  further  business,  when  in 
came  "Lieutenant-Colonel  Cotterel,  and  Captain  Clifton, 
"  Captain  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  another  Captain 
"  with  them,  whose  name  I  know  not."  The  Colonel  asked 
Mr.  Dickson,  who  was  still  in  the  chair,  whether  the  Assembly 

>  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  306—307  ;  BaUlie,  III.  250—251. 
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was  sitting  by  any  authority  from  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland, 
or  from  the  English  Civil  Commissioners.  Mr.  Dickson 
replied  that  no  such  authority  was  needed,  for  the  Assembly 
was  sitting,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Colonel  Cotterel  would  not  discuss  that,  hot 
said  he  had  orders  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  that  all 
present  must  therefore  at  once  follow  him  out  of  the  place, 
or  he  would  have  to  bring  in  his  soldiers  to  drag  them 
out.  "  When  we  had  entered  a  Protestation  of  this  unheard- 
-of and  unexampled  violence,  we  did  rise  and  follow  him. 
'*  He  led  us  all  through  the  whole  streets  a  mile  out  of  the 
*'  town,  encompassing  us  with  foot-companies  of  musketeers 
''  and  horsemen  without ;  all  the  people  gazing  and  mourning 
**as  at  the  saddest  spectacle  they  had  ever  seen.  When  he 
"  had  led  us  a  mile  without  the  town,  he  then  declared  what 
"  further  he  had  in  commission  :  that  we  should  not  dare  to 
"meet  any  more  above  three  in  number,  and  that  against 
"  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  we  should  depart  the  town,  under 
pain  of  being  guilty  of  breaking  the  public  peace.  And, 
the  day  following,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  we  were  commanded 
"  off  town  under  the  pain  of  present  imprisonment.  Thus  our 
*'  General  Assembly,  the  glory  and  strength  of  our  Church 
"  upon  earth,  is,  by  your  soldiery,  crushed  and  trod  under  foot." 
So  writes  Baillie,  a  week  after  the  event,  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Calamy  in  London ;  and  another  of  the  sufferers  calls  it 
"  the  saddest  day  that  ever  I  saw  on  earth,"  and  adds,  "  God 
**  is  just,  and  will  not  forget  a  broken  Covenant."  What  is 
certain  is  that  from  that  day  forward  for  a  long  lapse  of  years 
Scotland  had  no  more  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  and 
had  to  be  content,  while  she  retained  her  Kirk  at  all,  to 
manage  it  by  the  smaller  meetings  called  Synods  and  Pres- 
byteries.^ 

By  November  1653  the  Barebones  Parliament  could  exhibit 
a  good  deal  of  work  actually  done  or  in  fair  progress.     There 

1  Baillie  (Letter  from  Glasgow  dated      the  late  Violenee,  ^c,  the  ThomawB 
July  27,  1653)  III.  225—226  ;  and  an       copy  of  which  is  dated  Aug.  6, 16M. 
anonymous  tract  called  An  Account  of 
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had  been  various  reflations  about  Scotland;   tbe  Bill  for 
incorporating  Scotland  had  advanced  somewhat;  and  there 
had  been  several  acts  for  England  remedying  abuses  in  legal 
practice^  dne  for  relaxing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  one  for 
bringing  the  revenues  into  a  single  Treasury.    A  new  Marriage 
Act  had  been  passed,  requiring  all  English  marriages  to  be 
solemnized  in  future  by  justices  of  the  peace  only,  after  due 
publication  of  banns  in  church  or  in  the  market  place  on 
market  days.     But  these  and  other  Acts  positively  passed 
were  nothing  to  the  Resolutions  come  to  and  in  course  of 
being  turned  into  Acts.    On  the  5th  of  August  there  had  been 
a  resolution  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and,  though  the  first  three  Bills  brought  in  for  that  immense 
purpose  did  not  suit,  the  House  had  persevered^  and  a  fourth 
Bill,  for  swiftly  concluding  suits  then  in  Chancery,  and  deter- 
mining future  suits  that  would  have  gone  to  that  Court,  had 
passed  the  first  and  second  readings.     Some  progress  had  also 
been  made  in  that  work  of  a  revision  and  consolidation  of  the 
Statutes,  and  redaction  of  the  whole  body  of  English  Law 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  of  moderate  size,  which 
had  been  transmitted   from  the  Rump,  and   for  which  the 
Conmiittee  for  Law  Reform   had  been   specially  appointed. 
If  less  progress  had  been  made  on  the  great  question  of  the 
perpetuation   or  abolition   of  Tithes,    and    on   the    kindred 
question  of  the  rights  of  patronage  and  presentation  to  livings, 
it  was  owing  to  the  inherent  diflficulties  of  those  questions  and 
the  difierences  of  opinion  about  them  in  the  House  itself. 
Even  they  were  in  serious  discussion,  however,  and  the  results 
were  soon  to  appear.     The  House,  as  it  had  been  constituted 
by  Cromwell's  .Instrument,  had  still  a  whole  year  to  live,  and 
did  not  need  to  hurry  measures.^ 

It  was  in  contemplation  of  a  year  of  farther  life  thus  still 
before  it  that  the  House,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  November, 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  renewing  the  Council 
of  State,  whose  term  of  oflSce  expired  on  the  3rd.  By  a  ballot 
on  the  first  of  these  days,  confirmed  by  open  vote  on  the 

^  Godwin,  III.  570 — 576,  and  Commons  Journals  of  various  dates  to  Nov.  3, 

ie58. 
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persons  singly  who  came  out  highest  in  the  ballot,  sixteen  of 
the  existing  Councillors  were  reappointed,-^Cromwell  at  the 
head  with  1 13  votes  (his  name  having  been  on  all  the  balloting 
papers  without  exception),  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  next  with  110 
votes,  Desborough  next  with  seventy-four,  and  so  to  Harrison 
and  Lord  Lisle  with  fifty-eight  votes  each,  and  Mr.  Mayor  and 
Mr.  Howard  with  fifty-seven  each.     On  the  same  day,  in  the 
same  manner,^/^<?9i  new  Councillors  were  chosen,  among  whom 
were  Colonel  Anthony  Rous,  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  ninety- 
three  votes,  and  Colonel  Henry  Cromwell,  pretty  near  the  top 
with   sixty  votes.     Of  the    new  Council  of  thirty-one  thus 
appointed,  and  which  was  to  be  for  six  months  only,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give   the   list  here.     It  will  be   enough  to 
remember  that  from  Nov.  3,  1653,  fifteen  of  those  who  had 
been  in  office  since  July  14,  ceased  to  be  of  the  Council,  and 
had  their  places  taken  by  new  men,  and  that  among  those  so 
left  out  were  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Hewson.     The  fifteen 
new  men  were,  of  course,  all  members  of  the  Little  Parliament. 
Hence  there  was  not  included  among  them  one  very  im- 
portant man  of  the  late  Rump,  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
attach  to  the  new  system  of  things,  and  who  was  understood 
■now  to  be  willing, — therein  differing  from  Vane,  Hasilrig, 
Marten,  and  other  sterner  chiefs  of  the  Rump,  who  stood 
bitterly  aloof.     It  would  have  been  much  to  have  had  Lord 
Commissioner  Whitlocke   on   the   new  Council.     Cromwell, 
however,  had  thought  of  that  matter,  and  had  obtained  the 
benefit  of  Whitlocke's  services  in  a  still  more  splendid  post. 
Viscount  Lisle,  who  had  been  appointed  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary to  Sweden  by  the  Rump  (ante  p.  378),  had  never 
gone  on  his  mission,  and  begged  now  to  be  excused  firom 
going ;  and  the  Council,  of  which  Lisle  was  a  member,  had 
nominated  Whitlocke  instead.    Whitlocke,  receiving  the  news, 
with  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  on  the  4th  of  September,  had 
hesitated  dreadfully,   and    consulted  with  his  wife.     There 
was  the  long  journey,  with  all  the  risks  of  the  cold  Swedish 
climate,  besides  the  interruption  of  business  at  home ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  danger  of  ofiending  Cromwell 
by  a  refusal,  not  to  speak  of  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of 
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the  post  itself.  Having  agreed  to  go,  Whitlocke  had  been- 
formally-  appointed  by  the  Honse  on  the  14th  of  September ; 
and,  the  Comicil  having  settled  that  his  allowance  should  be 
iC6000  for  the  first  six  months,  and  that  he  should  take 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Ingelo  as  his  chaplain,  and  Mr.  John  Durie 
as  one  of  his  secretaries,  he  received  his  instructions  from  the 
Honse  in  a  farewell  audience  on  the  29th  of  October.  On  the 
6th  of  November  he  was  at  sea  for  Sweden,  with  all  his 
retinue.^ 

The  reason  why  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  list  of  the 
new  Council,  appointed  Nov.  3,  1653,  is  that  both  it  and  the 
Little  Parliament  collapsed  in  little  more  than  a  month  from 
that  date.  As  often  happens  in  the  history  of  Governments, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Question  was  the  cause  of  the  collapse. 

From  the  first  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  faithful  Com- 
monwealth's men  as  were  all  the  members,  and  not  one  of 
them  but  chosen  by  Cromwell  and  his  advisers  with  some 
assurance  "  that  there  was  in  him  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
love  to  all  his  people,"  there  had  been,  as  is  inevitable  in  all 
such  assemblies,  a  shedding  into  two  parties.  By  temper  or 
on  principle  many  were  more  conservative  than  others,  less 
disposed  to  sweeping  or  radical  changes  in  the  institutions 
still  remaining.  I  infer  also  from  the  frequent  closeness  of 
the  divisions  from  the  first — ^a  resolution  often  carried  but  by 
a  majority  of  one  or  two  votes — that  the  parties  were  pretty 
equally  balanced,  and  that  there  was  not  sufficient  momentum 
in  the  Radical  party  to  give  it  the  ascendancy.  It  may  have 
been  so  in  the  question  of  Law-Reform,  and  it  certainly  was 
so  in  those  questions  of  Tithes  and  Patronage  of  Livings 
which  came  on  in  November  and  December.  On  the  Patronage 
subject,  indeed,  the  Radical  party  did  triumph ;  for  on  the  17th 
of  November,  after  two  divisions,  of  fifty-nine  against  forty- 
three  on  the  previous  question  and  fifty-eight  against  forty-one 
on  the  main  question,  it  was  resolved  "That  the  power  of  Patrons 
to  present  to  benefices  shall  from  henceforth  be  taken  away,  and 
that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  for  that  purpose.''     In  the  votes  on 

^  Commons  Joumab  aud  Wliitlocko  uuder  dates  givt-n. 
VOL.  IV.  L  1 
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this  resolution  the  tellers  for  the  majority  were  Colonel 
Blount,  Alderman  Ireton  (the  dead  Ireton's  brother),  Colonel 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Moyer,  while  the  tellers  for  the  minority 
were  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Alderman  Tichboame, 
Colonel  Hewson,  and  Mr.  King. — The  death-struggle,  how- 
ever, was  reserved  for  the  great  question  of  Tithes  and  its 
adjuncts.  Not  till  Dec.  2  did  that  question  come  before  the 
House  on  report  from  the  Committee.  The  report  consisted 
of  five  clauses  or  paragraphs.  In  the  first,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  three  Commissioners  for  each 
of  seven  circuits  (London  and  Middlesex  to  be  treated  as  one), 
who  should  go  into  all  the  counties,  and,  in  association  with 
select  residents  there,  have  power  to  eject  unfit  ministers, 
appoint  fit  ones  to  vacant  livings,  and  unite  or  divide  parishes. 
In  the  second,  twenty-one  persons  were  named  as  fit  to  he 
such  Commissioners,  some  of  them  eminent  ministers,  whether 
Independent  or  Presbyterian,  such  as  Arrowsmith,  Owen, 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Caryl,  Lockyer,  Stephen  Marshall,  and 
Worthington,  but  others  not  ministers,  such  as  Colonel  Goffe 
and  Major  Haynes.  In  the  third,  it  was  recommended  that 
all  ministers  approved  as  public  preachers  should  enjoy  the 
maintenance  already  settled  by  law,  and  have  even  farther 
encouragement.  The  fourth  provided  means  for  dealing  with 
those  who  scrupled  about  the  payment  of  tithes,  but  virtuaDy 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  escape  from  the  payment 
in  one  form  or  other — in  money  or  land,  if  not  in  kind.  The 
last  and  most  emphatic  paragraph  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Committee,  after  having  given  their  best  consideration  to  the 
subject,  were  of  opinion  that  Parliament  should  declare  that 
Incuml)ents,  Rectors,  and  others  in  receipt  of  tithes,  had 
"  a  legal  propriety  "  in  the  same. — Here  was  a  blow  for  those 
who  wanted  the  total  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  absolute 
right  of  congregations  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  not  to 
speak  of  those  who  had  still  hoped  for  the  entire  severance  of 
Church  from  State,  the  extinction  of  a  State-paid  clergy, 
and  a  return  to  the  pure  Voluntaryism  of  the  first  Christian 
ages.  Accordingly,  from  Tuesday  the  6th  to  Saturday  the 
10th  of  December,  there  was  one  long  and  arduous  debate 
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over  the  Report,  ending  in  a  division,  on  the  last  of  the  five 
days,  on  the  first  clause  or  paragraph  only.  For  the  Yeas  there 
voted  fifty-four,  with  Colonels  Sydenham  and  Jones  for  their 
tellers^  and  for  the  Noes  fifty-six^  with  Colonels  Danvers  and 
James  for  their  tellers.  Thus,  though  only  by  two  votes  in 
a  House  which  had  re-mustered  in  its  fullest  strength  for  so 
important  a  battle,  the  Report  was  thrown  out,  and  the  Con- 
servative policy  on  the  subject  of  a  National  Church,  and 
generally  of  ways  and  means  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  was  defeated.^ 

Cromwell,  there  is  sufiicient  proof,  had  come  by  this  time 
to  be  in  sympathy  essentially  with  the  Conservative  policy  on 
the  Church  question.  He  shrank  from  the  idea  of  leaving 
England  and  Wales  without  an  Established  Church,  or  settled 
ministry  paid  by  the  State  ;  he  saw  no  security  for  the  main- 
tenance and  propagation  of  the  Gospel  otherwise ;  and  his 
definite  ideal  had  come  to  be  a  State-Church  that  should 
comprehend  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  pious 
men  of  all  sound  evangelical  sects,  and  leave  an  ample  or 
universal  toleration  of  Dissent  round  about  it.  The  vote  of 
Saturday,  Dec.  10,  showing  a  House  divided  into  two  halves 
on  this  vital  question,  must  therefore  have  confirmed  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  House  generally  that  had  been  already 
growing  in  his  mind.  The  Little  Parliament,  with  all  its 
merits,  had  run  aground.  It  had  taxed  its  whole  strength 
on  the  Church  question,  with  a  result  that  could  not  be 
accepted  as  decisive  one  way  or  the  other;  and,  if  it  were 
to  exist  longer,  it  could  only  be  by  shelving  the  question 
altogether.  That  could  not  be ;  the  House  itself  could  not 
think  of  that;  the  country  would  go  mad  if  that  were  at- 
tempted :  what  then  was  to  be  done  ? 

Though  nominally  a  member  of  the  House,  and  on  some 
of  its  chief  Committees,  Cromwell  had,  with  due  regard  to  the 
extraordinary  relations  between  it  and  himself,  abstained 
from  interference  with  its  proceedings  aid  left  it  independent. 
By  his  Instrument  constituting  it,  he  had  empowered  it  to  sit 

1  Commons  Jouroals  of  dates. 
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till  Nov.  3,  1654,  and  had  abjured  the  right  of  dissolving  it, 
or  even  the  sueeessor  it  might  appoint.  From  this  difficulty 
Cromwell  was  relieved.  Through  the  Sunday^  Dee.  11, 
during  which  he  must  have  been  meditating  it,  Mr.  Speaker 
Rous  and  others  of  the  House  were  meditating  it  too ;  and 
on  Monday  the  12th  their  conclusion  came  to  light.  On 
that  day,  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  Chair,  Colonel 
Sydenham,  the  leader  of  the  defeated  Conservative  minority 
of  Saturday,  made  a  speech  to  the  e£Pect  that  the  House  was 
now  useless,  that  he  and  others  could  have  no  comfort  in 
belonging  to  it,  and  that  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth 
it  ought  to  resign  its  trust.  The  motion  having  been 
seconded  by  one  or  two  others,  with  references  to  the  TiUies 
question,  several  speakers  rose  to  protest  against  such  lan- 
guage, and  maintain  the  fitness  of  the  House  for  much  good 
work  yet.  In  this  dilemma,  on  some  signal  given  him,  Mr. 
Rous  did  his  part.  Rising  from  the  chair,  and  making  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  shoulder  the  mace,  he  walked  out  of  the 
House,  followed  by  his  adherents.  The  accounts  of  their 
number  vary.  One  says  that  about  eighty  members  went 
with  Rous,  leaving  about  thirty  disconsolate  in  the  House, — 
in  which  ease  not  only  must  the  House  have  been  again  at 
its  fullest,  but  some  twenty  of  the  majority  of  Saturday  must 
have  been  glad  to  be  released  from  farther  membership. 
Another  account,  however,  gives  about  seventy  as  the  total 
number  present,  and  makes  the  secessionists  about  one- 
half  only.  Cromwell's  word  and  an  entry  in  the  Commons 
Journals  may  be  taken  for  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half 
of  those  present  waited  on  him  inmiediately  after  leaving  the 
House,  and  CromweH's  word  alone  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
know  till  that  moment  on  what  errand  they  had  come.  It 
was  to  deliver  to  Cromwell  a  signed  paper,  resigning  back 
into  his  hands  the  trust  with  which  he  had  vested  them  five 
months  before.  And  so,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1653, 
"the  Little  Parliament"  was  at  an  end.  It  is  generally 
remembered  now  with  mere  ridicule  by  that  nickname  of 
"  The  Barebones  Parliament "  which  the  English  Royalists 
cleverly  succeeded  in  affixing  to  it,  and  which  will  probably 
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remain  ite  distinguishing  name  for  ever  in  English  History. 
The  Scottish  Presbyterians  had  another  nickname  for  it. 
Immediately  after  its  dissolution  they  spoke  of  it  as  the 
''Daft  Little  Parliament."  Yet,  these  nicknames  notwith- 
standing, it  was  a  very  memorable  Parliament,  a  convention 
of  really  enormous  consequence.  In  a  body  of  144  persons, 
consisting  of  the  most  forward  spirits,  the  most  Cromwellian 
spirits,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  had  been 
publicly  raised,  as  the  paramount  questions  even  then  for  the 
entire  community  of  the  British  Islands,  those  questions  of 
Disestablishment,  Disendowment,  and  the  utter  abolition  of 
a  State-clergy,  or  even  a  Professional  Clergy,  which  have 
maintained  an  existence,  though  a  smothered  one,  in  British 
politics  ever  since,  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  final 
explosion.  About  one-half  of  that  little  Assembly  of  poli- 
ticians in  the  year  1653  were  prepared,  there  and  then,  for 
Disestablishment  to  the  utmost,  or  at  least  for  a  policy  tend- 
ing generally  in  that  direction  ;  and  it  was  because  the  other 
half  shuddered  at  the  prospect,  and  some  of  those  who  had 
voted  for  it  began  also  to  shudder  on  second  thoughts,  that 
the  Assembly  was  broken  up,  and  stronger  hands  were  called 
to  the  helm.^ 

What  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Little  Parliament  is 
soon  told.  The  Council  of  Officers  having  been  summoned  by 
Cromwell  as  the  only  power  de  facto y  there  were  dialogues  and 
deliberations,  ending  in  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  method 
of  headship  in  a  "  Single  Person  "  for  his  whole  life  must 
now  be  tried  in  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
that  Cromwell  must  be  that  "  Single  Person."  The  title  of 
King  was  actually  proposed;  but,  as  there  were  objections  to 
that,  Protector  was  chosen  as  a  title  familiar  in  English 
History,  and  of  venerable  associations.  Accordingly,  Cromwell 
having  consented,  and  all  preparations  having  been  made,  he 
was,  on  Friday,  Dec.  16,  in  a  great  assembly  of  civic,  judicial, 
and  military  dignitaries,  solemnly  sworn  and  installed  in 
the  Chancery  Court,  Westminster  Hall,  as  Lord  Protector 

'  Cromwell's  subsequent   speeches  ;      Hist.  III.  1414 — 1416 ;   Godwin,  III. 
Commons  Journals,  Dec.  12, 1653 ;  Pari      578—592 ;  BUir's  Life,  311. 
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OF  THE  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelaito. 
There  were  some  of  his  adherents  hitherto  who  did  not  like 
this  new  elevation  of  their  hero,  and  forsook  him  in  con- 
sequence, regarding  any  experiment  of  the  Single  Person 
method  in  Goyemment  as  a  treason  to  true  Republicanism 
and  Cromwell's  assent  to  it  as  unworthy  of  him.  Among 
these  was  Harrison.  Lambert,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  the 
main  agent  in  the  change,  and  took  a  oonspicuous  part  in  the 
installation-ceremony.  In  fact,  pretty  generally  throughout 
the  country,  and  even  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  eleTa- 
tion  of  Cromwell  to  some  kind  of  sovereignty  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inevitable  necessity  of  the  time,  the  onlj 
possible  salvation  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  anarchy, 
or  wild  and  experimental  idealism,  in  matters  civil  and 
rehgious,  which  had  1>een  the  visible  drift  at  last  of  the 
Barebones  or  Daft  Little  Parliament.^ 

1  Cariyle'g  CromweU,  II.  869-  372 ;  BaiUie,  HI.  289l 


CHAPTER   II. 

LTON'S    life   and   secretaryship   from   APRIL   20   TO   DEC.    IG, 

1653. 

LTOX'S  APPROVAL  OF  CROMWELL's  COUP  d'ETAT  I  A  PRINTED 
LETTER  OP  HIS  ON  THE  SUBJECT,  ADDRESSED  PROBABLY 
TO  MARVELL:  EXTRACTS:  TRACES  OF  MILTON  IN  THE 
MINLT'ES  OF  CR0MWELL*8  INTERIM  COUNCIL  AND  IN  THOSE 
OF  THE  TWO  COUNCILS  OF  THE  BAREBONES  PARLIAMENT  : 
HIS  POSITION  NOW  VIRTUALLY  THAT  OF  LATIN  SECRETARY 
EXTRAORDINARY,  WITH  PHILIP  MEADOWS  FOR  HIS  SUB- 
STITUTE :  FOUR  MORE  STATE  LETTERS  OP  MILTON  (nOS. 
XLI — XLIV)  :  RENEWED  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  MILTON 
AND  ROaER  WILLIAMS  DURING  WILLIAMS'S  STAY  IN  ENG- 
LAND :  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  WILLIAMS  AND  MRS. 
8ADLEIR  :  THAT  LADY's  OPINION  OP  WILLIAMS  AND  ALSO 
OF  MILTON  :  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  WILLIAMS  TO 
JOHN    WINTHROP  :    MILTON's    TRANSLATIONS    OF   PSALMS 

i — vlll :  publication  of  three  more  tracts  against 
milton,  two  of  them  by  german  jurists  :  the  real 
rowland:  last  days  and  death  of  salmasius : 
letter  of  heinsius  on  receipt  of  the  news  :  mil- 
ton's  reply  to  the  regji  sanouinis  clamor  in 
progress  at  last, 

• 

lAT  Milton  approved  of  Cromweirs  coup  tet<ii  of  April  £0, 
53,  dissolving  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament,  appears 
andantly  from  the  sequel  of  his  life,  but  seems  to  have  been 
bested   expressly  at  the  time.     Among  the  pamphlets  of 
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approbation  that  immediatelT  came  out  in  London  was  one 
in  twenty  pages  with  this  title :  ^^A  Lctt^  to  a  GeniUman  m 
tk€  Omntry^  touekxng  ike  Diuolmtion  of  tke  late  ParliamaU 
and  tie  BeasonM  thereof.  .  .  }  Loudon^  printed  hy  F,  Leaek^for 
Biehard  Baddeley,  at  iU  skop  witkin  tke  Middle  Temple  Gaie, 
1653."  The  Letter  itself  is  dated  "  London,  May  3, 1653," 
and  signed  merely  "  N.  LL." ;  but  in  the  Thomason  copy  of 
the  tract  in  the  British  Masenm,  where  "  May  6  "  is  inscribed  as 
the  date  of  publication,  the  words  "  Bjf  Mr,  Jokn  Milton,^  are 
also  written  on  the  title-page.  This,  though  going  a  good 
way  towards  proof,  would  not  be  decisive,  as  in  several  other 
cases  Thomason  was  led  by  rumour  to  credit  Milton  with 
tracts  which  were  not  really  his.  Let  us  look  at  the  tract 
itself.     It  begins : — 

Sir, — ^Yours  of  the  27tb  past  came  safe,  and  with  it  youradmin- 
tion  of  this  great  change  which  hath  happened  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  Parliament ;  which  1  do  not  at  all  wonder  at :  for,  as  this 
Island  bath  afforded  the  greatest  Bevoltitions  that  I  think  any 
memory  affords  us,  of  any  time  or  place,  so  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
greatest  of  them, — and  so  much  the  greater  that  it  was  done,  in  a 
manner,  in  an  instant,  without  contestation,  without  efiiision  of 
blood,  and,  for  anything  I  can  perceive,  without  the  least  resentment 
of  those  whom  it  generally  concerns.    But,  when  I  shall  put  you  in 
remembrance  of  what  I  have  often    enforced  to  you, — or,  to  say 
better,  discoursed,  for   the  other  is  needless, — that  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  unscrutable,  and  such  as,  though  they  seem  to  us 
unexpected  and  temerarious,  yet  are  carried  on  with  such  a  strange 
and  supreme  kind  of  design,  it  will  be  easy  for  an  humble  and 
an  acquiescing  mind  to  see  that  by  several  invisible  degrees  they 
bring  forth  their  laat  and  proposed  intendments,  yea  with  those 
instiniments  which  seem  and  intend  to  do  the  contrary.    What  man 
could  have  supposed,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  preced- 
ing this  last  [the  Short  Parliament,  dissolved  May  1840],  to  have 
had  another  so  soon  ?    And,  for  this  last,  who  could  have  ima<nned 
that  by  Act  it  should  have  continued,  much  more  have  gloriously 
undertaken  the  defence  of  an  injured  People  by  open  arms  against 

1  In  the  gap  there  is  this  iw^iin  from         Quaeris  quo  jaceas  jxist  obitum  loco? 
Seneca  :  Quo  uon  nata  jacent." 

"Se/wo.  Tron  \ 
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an  oppressor,  and  that  theee  undertakings,  with  admirable  variety 
of  success,  should  have  been  crowned  with  the  extirpation  of 
tyranny  and  the  decollation  of  the  person  of  a  tyrant :  that  that 
great  Omniscience  should  so  bless  the  endeavours  of  a  Common- 
wealth, now,  as  I  may  say,  in  its  very  swaddling-clouts,  as  by  them 
absolutely  to  reduce  tlicpe  dominions  in  three  years,  which  a  series 
of  proud  and  lusty  monarchs  could  not  in  six  centuries  do, — besides 
tiiat  naval  opposition  so  fortunately  and  gloriously  made  against  the 
greatest  maritime  enemy  in  Europe,  or,  to  speak  with  due  ac- 
knowledgment, on  the  Earth  ?  Yet  are  these  men,  after  all  these 
vigorous  and  happy  actions,  suddenly  dispersed  like  down  blown 
off  a  thistle,  and  their  power  devolved  into  such  hands  which,  as 
God  hath  made  instrumental  in  these  strange  emanations  of  His 
Divine  Will,  so  He  inteiwls  to  make  further  use  of,  to  the  finishing 
of  that  great  work  which  by  such  visible  signs  He  hath  made 
appear  He  hath  in  hand  for  the  glory  of  His  name,  the  felicity  of 
these  nations,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  blessed  alteration  of  all 
Europe." 

Proceeding  in  this  strain,  the  writer  considers — "/r*^,  the 
"manner  of  Government  by  the  late  Parliament;  then,  the 
"  Right  of  Obedience  to  superior  Powers ;  and,  laMy,  the 
"  effects  or  events  that  may  come  upon  the  late  change."  Under 
each  of  the  three  heads  his  argument  is  in  defence  of  Cromwell's 
bold  act.  The  late  Parliament,  though  it  had  done  miracles, 
had  degenerated.  The  members  had  become  "  so  familiar  with 
"  each  other  that,  what  by  their  ordinary  at  Whitehall,  and 
"  what  by  their  conferences  at  the  Speaker*s  Chamber  before 
"the  sitting  of  the  House,  little  was  determined  but  out  of 
"  design  and  faction  " :  business  was  in  arrear  ;  poor  creditors 
and  petitioners  were  unattended  to  unless  they  could  employ 
solicitors;  there  was  jobbing  and  self-seeking  of  all  kinds. 
He  comes  then  to  the  point.  **  I  know  your  objection  before- 
"hand, — that  the  action  of  the  Lord  General  in  the  dis- 
"  solution  was  somewhat  rough  and  barbarous  ;  and  I  shall  not 
"trouble  you  with  a  long  answer.  As  to  his  person,  as  he 
"hath  in  the  field  declared  himself  one  of  the  noblest  assertors 
**  of  our  Liberty,  and  as  great  an  enlarger  of  our  territories  as 
"  ever  was,  so,  as  far  as  any  particular  designs  of  his  own  in 
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'*  point  of  Government,  it  most  be  a  scnitinj  greater  than 
"  human  that  can  discover  how  he  either  intended  to  invade 
"  OS  or  to  make  us  a  prey  to  any  ambition  of  his.  And  there- 
fore, if  upon  this  grand  revolution  he  might  appear  to  bis 
enemies  passionate^  yet,  considering  the  extremities  that 
"  great  minds  fall  into,  and  the  great  trust  committed  to  him, 
"  it  ^411  appear  nothing  but  the  discharge  of  that  duty  that 
"  lay  upon  him."  The  letter  concludes  thus,  and  the  reader 
will  note  the  words  put  here  in  Italics : — 

''I  believe  this  change  or  event  will  contribute  more  to  our 
happiness  than  if  we  had  still  languished  under  our  former  sufferings. 
I  have  told  you  what  the  Head  of  the  Army  is :  to  tell  you  of  the 
rest  were  a  vain  flattery  and  incoDsideracy ;  but,  since  Qod  hath 
owned  them  as  such  excellent  and  worthy  persons,  and  made  them 
glorious  in  their  several  generations,  I  must  be  content  to  look  up 
and  reverence  them.  Tis  true  great  truths  are  hard  in  the  labour, 
and  many  glorious  men  have  been  cut  out  of  the  womb  :  therefore 
wonder  not  if  the  account  that  they  may  give  you  be  slow,  or 
possibly  slower  than  you  expect.  /  am  no  member  of  their  CouneUsj 
and  by  a  late  infirmity  Use  able  to  attend  them  ;  yet,  if  I  can  beHeve 
anything,  or  understand  men  when  they  make  the  clearest  pro- 
fesj^ions,  they  intend  all  noble  things,  both  as  to  the  glory  of  our  good 
God,  the  making  happy  of  this  poor  nation,  settling  the  liberties 
of  it,  and  reducing  of  us  into  one  mind  and  one  way.  But  these  are 
not  only  wishes  of  mine,  but  hopes  and  certain  expectancies ;  and 
I  believe  they  wQl  convince  those  men  to  be  liars  that  speak  against 
them.  But  now  I  think  I  have  put  you  to  all  the  trials  of  your 
patience, — which,  if  my  infirmity  had  not  been  {which  condned  me 
to  my  chamber)^  I  could  not  have  done ;  but  I  rely  so  much  on  your 
candour,  and  I  believe  you  think  so  well  of  my  veracity,  as  I  want 
not  the  impudence  to  affirm  myself,  however  you  like  it, 

Your  afiectionate  Servant^ 

"London  :  May  3,  1653.  ^»   LI^** 

The  style  of  this  letter  quite  accords  with  the  supposition 
that  it  was  roughly  dictated  by  Milton  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  some  friend  in  the  country  who  had  been  more  staggered 
by  the  couj)  d^etat  than  Milton  had  been ;  and  the  words  in 
Italics  appear  like  an  open  avowal  of  the  authorship.    The 
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writer  makes  no  concealment  of  his  being  a  person  about  the 
Council,  who  could  speak  of  Cromwell  and  his  Army  associates 
on  the  faith  of  the  impressions  made  on  him  by  habitual  and 
3I066  observation  of  them,  and  he  defines  himself  still  more 
exactly  as  a  person  about  the  Council  who  was  prevented  by  a 
recent  infirmity  from  giving  so  much  attendance  there  as 
formerly,  and  at  that  particular  moment  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  by  the  same  infirmity.  Who  could  this  be  but 
Milton?  To  be  sure,  the  anonymous  was  not  in  Milton's 
WBj;  but  the  anonymity  here  is  more  like  a  printer's  freak 
thmn  an  author's  disguise.  What  if  the  person  addressed  were 
Andrew  Marvell,  and  Milton,  when  his  leave  was  asked  to 
publish  the  letter,  suggested  that  he  had  siifiSciently  revealed 
liimself  in  the  text,  that  his  name  on  the  title-page  was  un- 
necoBsary  and  might  be  inexpedient  in  his  position,  and  that 
the  last  letters  of  the  surnames  of  the  writer  and  the  person 
iddressed  might  be  clubbed  as  a  substitute?  There  was,  I 
may  add,  no  person  about  the  Council'  whose  real  initials  were 
K.  LL.  In  short  I  believe  that  Thomason  is  in  this  case  quite 
right. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Council  Order  Books  will 
Migg^st  pretty  clearly  the  state  of  Milton's  Secretaryship 
through  that  Interim  Dictatorship  of  Cromwell  of  which  he 
approved  so  heartily  in  the  main  : — 

Cromwell's  Interim  Council  of  Thirtebn  (ante  pp.  498-499) : 

April  29— July  14,  1653. 

Friday,  April  29 : — Present :  Lord  General  Cromwell,  Major- 
Qeneral  Lambert,  Major-Oeneral  Harrison,  Mr.  Carew,  Colonel 
Bennett)  Colonel  Sydenham,  Mr.  Stapley,  and  Mr.  Strickland. 
Ordered  ^*  That  Mr.  Thurloe  do  prepare  and  present  to  the  Coimcil 
**  the  state  of  his  office,  what  persons  are  employed  therein,  and  the 
"  whole  charge  thereof." 

Monday,  May  9: — "That  Mb.  Gttalteb  Frost  be  assistant  to 
"  Mr.  Thurloe,  Secretary  to  tbe  Council." 

Tuesday^  June  28  (afternoon  meeting).  "  That  the  Paper  now 
'^read  in  answer  to  the  Paper  of  the  Lords  Deputies  from  the 
"United  Provinces  be  approved  of,  translated  into  Latin,  and 
**  delivered  unto  them ;  and  that  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Major- 
"General  Harrison,  Mr.  Strickland,  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  or  any 
"three  of  them,  be  appointed  Commissioners  to  deliver,  the  said 
**  F^per  unto  them." 
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Saturday f  Jidy  9 : — "  Upon  the  reading  of  the  letter  written 
"  from  Mb.  Milton  to  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  it  is  ordered  that  Sir 
"  Gilbert  Pickerinfj  be  desired  to  confer  with  the  Doctors  mentioned 
"  in  the  said  letter,  and  to  know  from  them  what  quantity  of  p^>er 
"  they  desire  to  import  free  of  custom  and  excise  towards  the  carry- 
"  ing  on  of  their  work  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible."  One  of 
the  last  schemes  of  the  Rump  had  been  a  New  Translation  of  the 
Bible  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  to  supersede  King  James's 
Authorized  Version  of  1611.  A  Bill  for  tiiat  purpose,  with  the 
presentation  of  names  of  persons  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  work, 
had  been  ordered  Jan.  11,  and  had  actually  been  brought  in 
and  passed  the  first  reading  March  4,  1652-3  (Commons  Journals 
of  these  dates);  and  now  Cromweirs  Government,  on  some  applica- 
tion from  Milton  about  the  paper  for  the  work,  signify  clearly  that 
they  mean  it  to  go  on.  Was  Milton  to  take  part  in  the  great  work, 
in  association  with  Owen,  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  other  learned 
Divines  1  At  all  events,  Milton's  connexion  with  the  Council  had 
not  ceased.  Though  there  is  no  express  mention  as  yet  of  his 
reappoiutment  to  his  Secretaryship,  the  Translation  of  the  Paper 
for  the  Dutch  Ambassadors  ordered  in  last  entry  seems  to  have  been 
referred  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  one  notes  that  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering,  who  had  been  named  first  on  the  Committee  to 
take  charge  of  the  Translated  Paper,  was  the  medium  of  Milton's 
present  communication  to  the  Council.  Had  Pickering  been  at 
Milton's  house  about  the  translation  in  the  interim,  and  had  Milton 
talked  of  this  other  matter  1 

First  Council  op  the  Barebones  Parliament  (ante  p.  506) : 

July  14— Nov.  3,  1653. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  10 : — "  That  the  answer  to  the  Paper  of  the  Lord 
"  Lagerfcldt,  Public  Minister  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  3rd 
**of  August,  now  read  in  the  Council,  be  translated  into  Latin, 
"and  delivered  unto  the  said  Lord  Lagerfeldt  by  the  Committee 
"  of  the  Council  tomorrow  in  the  afternoon." 

Fridny,  Oct,  1 4  : — "  That  Mr.  Thurloe  do  present  to  the  Council, 
"  between  this  and  Monday  morning,  the  names  of  two  or  three 
"persons  whom  he  shall  judge  fit  to  be  employed  as  assistant  to 
"  the  business  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  end  the  Council  may  out 
"  of  them  make  choice  of  such  of  them  as  they  shall  judge  fit.'* 

Monday,  Oct.  1 7  : — Thurloe  had  meanwhile  reported  the  names 
of  several  fit  persons,  with  this  result: — "That  William  Jessop, 
"  Esq.,  be  employed  to  assist  Mr.  Thurloe  in  the  despatch  of  the 
"  business  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,"  salary  afterwards  to  be  fixed  ;  "  That 
"Mr.  Philip  Meadows,  now  employed  by  the  Council  in  Latin 
"  translations,  do  also  assist  Mr.  Thurloe  in  the  despatch  of  Foreign 
"  Affairs,  and  that  he  have  in  consideration  thereof  £100  per  annum, 
"  to  be  added  to  the  XI 00  i)er  annum  he  now  receives  of  the  Council.'^ 
This  will  receive  comment. 
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TueMday,  Oct.  18  : — Harilib  to  have  ^150  in  arreor  paid  him, 
and  Parliament  to  be  moved  to  pay  him  aleo  £25  on  Bome  account : 
"all  toirardB  hb  maintenance  and  subsietence  and  for  his  en- 
"oouragement  in  his  public  services  to  the  Commonwealth." — Same 
daj,  "  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Afiaire  do  meet 
"ta-moTTow  morning,"  to  consider  papers  given  in  by  the  Swedish 
Hiniater  and  the  proper  anewere  to  them,  and  to  report  to  tho 
Council  with  all  convenient  speed;  "and  Mr.  Meauuvts  is  to  be 
"nnt  unto  to  att«Dd  that  Committee,  who  are  to  sit  to-iiiorro^'V 
"  morning  bj  eight  of  the  clock." 

Skcoho  Council  o?  the  Babebokes  Pabliament  (ante  p.  51 
Nov.  3— Dec.  12,  1633  (only  five  wcekii  in  office). 

3^urtday,  iVbv.  3: — First  meetingof  this  Council.  Present:  The 
Lord  General  Cromwell,  Colonel  Montague,  Colonel  George  Fleet- 
wood, Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  Mr.  John  Sadler,  Mr.  Jervas  Bennett, 
Hr.  Howard,  Colonel  Sydenham,  Colonel  Burton,  Mr.  Anlaby,  Dr. 
Jonathan  QodJard,  Captain  Stone,  Sir  Christopher  Wolseley,  Colonel 
Jones,  Colonel  Bingham,  Colonel  Henry  Cromwell,  Sir  William 
Boberte,  Mr.  Carcw,  Mr.  Strickland,  Sir  Antlnmy  Ashley  Cooper, 
ICr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Bous,  Major-Gcncral  Desboruugh.  All  these  having 
been  sworn  in,  there  were  various  orders  nntural  to  a  first  meeting, 
including  these : — "That  Mr.  John  Thublok  be  Secretary  unto  the 
"present  Council  of  State  ;  That  Mb.  William  JEssopbe  Secretary 
"  Assistant  to  the  Council ;  That  Mb.  Gvalteb  Fbobt  be  Secretary 
"  Aaaistant  to  the  Council  ;  Tliat  Mr.  Juhs  Milton  do  remain  in 
"the  same  capacity  he  was  in  to  the  last  Council,  and  that  he  have 
"  the  same  allowance  for  it  as  formerly." 

Monday,  Nov.7: — "Tliat  the  Uecredential  Letter  to  the  Helvetian 
"Cantons  of  Switzerland  now  rend  and  approved  of  I>e  translated, 
"signed,  and  delivered  by  Sir  Oliver  Fleming  to  JohaiincB  Jacobus 
"St«ckarus  [ante  p.  383J,  agent  for  the  said  Cantons,  being  now  to 
"return  home." 

Thursday,  Xov.  24 : — "  Tliat  tlie  Instrument  prepared  for  the 
"  Duke  of  Holstein  [aJicu  the  Cimut  of  Oldenburg :  mitc  p.  424] 
"and  now  read,  lie  appnivcd  of,  and  that  it  be  humbly  presented  to 
"  the  Parliament  for  their  approbation  ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  is  des'ired 
"to  present  the  same  accoriliugly." — It  was  read  in  the  House,  both 
in  Latin  and  English,  Dec.  1;  and  Mr.  Speaker  Rous  was  emiMwcred 
to  sign  and  eeai  the  same  for  the  Parliament. 

Milton's  official  position  through  the  Interim  Dictatorship 
defitieH  itself,  from  those  extracts,  thus : — He  bad  been 
retained  in  his  old  post  by  Cromwell  for  the  Interim  and 
mainlj  military  Council  of  Thirteen;  lie  had  been  tacitly 
continued  in  the  post  by  the  First  Council  of  the  Barebonea 
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Parliament ;  and  he  had  been  expressly  reappointed  to  the  post 
by  the  second  Couaeil  of  that  Parliament  at  their  first  and 
very  full  meeting,  and  in  Cromwell's  presence.  But  the  post 
had  been  necessarily  modified  to  meet  the  inconvenience  of 
Milton's  blindness,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Milton  himself^ 
through  Bradshaw,  to  the  last  Council  of  the  Rump,  shortly 
before  the  Dissolution.  Marvell,  whom  Milton  would  have  pre- 
ferred as  his  Assistant,  not  having  been  appointed  in  succession 
to  Weckherlin,  Thurloe  had  brought  in,  either  during  the  time 
of  the  Interim  Council  of  Thirteen,  or  early  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Barebones  Couaeil,  a  certain  Mr.  Philip  Meadows,  to 
do  Latin  translations^  with  an  allowance  of  j^lOO  a  year ;  and 
this  Mr.  Meadows,  apparently  a  young  man,  had  given  sach 
satisfaction  that,  on  the  17th  of  October,  his  duties  in  the 
Foreign  Department  were  extended  and  his  salary  raised  to 
^200  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  Thurloe's  stafi*  was  increased 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Mr.  William  Jessop  to  give  mis- 
cellaneous assistance  in  the  same  department;  and  the  next 
Council,  at  its  first  meeting  on  Nov.  3,  retained  this  Jessop, 
only  making  him  complete  co-assistant  to  Thurloe  with  the 
long-experienced  Mr.  Gualter  Frost.^  Meadows,  rather  than 
Jessop,  one  can  see,  suited  as  Milton's  substitute  for  those 
duties  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  for  which  he  was  in- 
capacitated ;  and  one  notes  particularly,  from  the  order  of 
Oct.  18,  that  Meadows  was  relied  on  in  the  matter  of  personal 
attendance.  Altogether,  we  may  now  say  that  Milton,  though 
still  Latin  Secretary,  and  still  doing  work,  had  become  ladn 
Secretary  Extraordinary. 

Still  doing  work,  we  have  said.  Yet  the  Latin  State-Letters 
for  the  Commonwealth  actually  claimed  by  Milton  as  of  his 
own  writing  througli  the  period  of  our  present  chapter  are 
very  few.  Meadows  may  have  been  doing  most  of  the  work, 
or  Milton  may  have  omitted  papers  of  his  own  not  worth 
preserving.  The  following  is  a  dated  inventory  of  those  he 
does  claim ; — 

1  Jessop  may  have  been  that  "William  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  Sept  28j 

Jeasop,"  the  friend  of  Arthur  Wilson,  1650,   left  his  "  best  diamond  ring 

author  of  "  The  Life  and  Reign  of  King  (Wood's  Ath.  III.  820). 
James  the  First,"  to  whom  Wilson,  by 
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(XLL)  To  THE  Count  of  Oldenburo  (here  styled  by  all  his 
itles  as  "  Heir  of  Norway,  Duke  of  Sleswig,"  &c.),  July  2,  1653 : — 
rhis  18  a  Letter  from  Cromweirs  Interim  Ck)uucil  of  Thirteen, 
lasuring  the  Count  that  the  former  good  relations  between  him  and 
iie  Commonwealth  will  not  be  distui-bcd  by  the  new  state  of  things 
m  England.  There  have  been  gi-eat  recent  actions,  and  signs  of 
the  Divine  help  to  the  present,  rulers  even  beyond  what  had  been 
irouchsafed  to  their  predecessors  ;  but  they  were  not  so  elated  with 
mccesses  as  not  to  desire  to  cultivate  peace  with  all,  and  especially 
nriih  micb  real  friends  as  the  Count. — Before  this  letter  can  have 
reached  the  Count,  I  may  add,  he  had  despatched  to  England  a  new 
minister  with  credential  letters, — not  Milton's  friend,  Hermaim 
Mylius,  this  time,  but  a  Paul  de  Wirtz.  His  lettei*s  were  reported 
to  the  Barebones  Parliament  by  Speaker  Bous  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  and  his  business  referred  to  the  Council  of  State.  The 
result  was  a  new  Safeguard  for  the  Count,  read  in  Council  Nov.  24 
(see  order  of  that  date),  and  in  the  House  in  Latin  and  English  Dec. 
1,  and  then  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  despatched 
(Oommons  Journal  of  dates).  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Safeguard 
given  in  Thurloe,  I.  385-6,  may  be  this  Safeguard  of  Dec,  1653, 
and  not  the  previous  one  of  Feb.,  1651  2,  which  Milton  wrote  (ante 
p.  424).     But  the  Latin  seems  Milton's. 

(XUI.)  To  THE  Swiss  Evangelical  Cantons  of  Zurich, 
Bekn,  Glarus,  Basel,  Schaffhaufen,  Appenzel,  &c.,  Oct.  8, 
1653: — ^The  English  draft  of  this  letter  had  been  reported  to  the 
House  from  the  Council,  Oct.  4,  and  referred  back  to  the  Council 
for  translation  into  Latin,  Speaker  Bous  to  sign  it.  The  letter  is 
peculiarly  affectionate,  and  I  should  guess  the  entii*e  sentiment  and 
expression,  and  not  the  Latin  only,  to  be  Milton's.  Letters  received 
from  the  Cantons,  dated  as  far  back  as  Dec.  21,  and  presented  to 
the  Bump,  are  now  acknowledged ;  and  there  is  the  most  ample 
testimony  of  respect  for  the  Swiss,  their  character,  and  their  history. 
"We  thank  Almighty  God  in  the  first  place,"  Fays  the  Letter,  "who 
''has  raised  up  and  constituted  you  and  your  so  many  noble 
"communities  as  a  firm  stronghold  in  those  parts  for  all  the 
^orthodox,  walled  round  and  foi*tificd  not  so  much  by  those 
•*  mountain  enclosures,  as  by  your  own  inborn  courage,  piety,  and 
*'most  prudent  and  just  administmtion  of  civil  affairs,  and  also  by 
•*  your  federate  faith  to  each  other."  It  is  remembered  also  that 
the  Swiss  were  almost  the  first  people  in  all  Europe,  "  since  the 
**  bringing  in  of  the  tyrannies  of  barbarous  Kin«^s  from  the  North,** 
that  had  recovered  their  liberty.  Who  would  not  listen  to  counsels 
of  peace  from  such  a  quarter?  Let  the  Cantons  be  assured  that 
their  counsels  have  been  taken  in  good  part,  and  tliat  the  peace  with 
the  Dutch  which  they  especially  advise  is  the  veiy  thing  the 
Commonwealth  has  itself  desired  and  laboured  for;  but  let  the 
Cantons  at  the  same  time  remember  what  provocations  the  Com- 
monwealth has  received,  nnd  how  it  has  been  compelled  to  make 
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good  its  place  in  Europe  by  means  which  the  Swiss  themseWes  ba?e 
ere  now  had  to  employ.  MeanwhUe  may  the  blessing  promised  to 
peace-makers  rest  on  the  Cantons! — ^The  Recredential  Letters 
ordered  by  the  Council,  Nov.  7,  for  Stock abub,  the  agent  for  the 
Cantons  (see  order  of  that  date),  were  to  enable  him  to  carry  back 
this  missive.     They  may  have  been  done  by  Meadows. 

(XLIII  &  XLIV.)  To  THE  Marquis  of  Leida  (Spaniah 
Governor  of  Dunkirk),  and  to  the  Spanish  Ambassadob  nr 
London  (Cardenas) :  both  undated.  The  two  refer  to  the  same 
subject — the  seizure  of  an  English  merchant  vessel  and  maltreatment 
of  the  crew  by  a  Spanish  privateer  from  Ostend.  Redress  b 
demanded. 

Milton,  it  is  clear,  must  have  been  a  good  deal  at  leisoie 
in  his  own  house  in  Petty  France  through  all  this  time  of 
Cromwell's  Interim  Dictatorship  and  the  sitting  of  the  Bare- 
bones  Parliament.  Of  the  friends  that  came  about  him  there, 
to  talk  with  him  and  cheer  him  in  his  blindness,  we  already 
know  something,  and  shall  yet  hear  more;  but  there  was 
one  friend  of  whom  we  must  take  notice  at  this  point,  be- 
cause he  was  but  a  visitor  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  was  soon  to  disappear  thither  again.  This  was  Roger 
Williams. 

He  had  made  Milton's  acquaintance,  as  I  believe,  in  his 
former  visit  of  1643-4 — ever  since  which  time  Milton  must 
have  remembered  him  well ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  returned 
on  his  new  mission  in  1652  (ante  pp.  395-396)  than  Milton, 
now  a  doubly  important  man  to  Williams  because  of  his  pubb'c 
position,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  his  old  London 
acquaintances  that  he  sought  out.  He  had  found  him  in 
March  or  April,  1652,  in  the  first  threatenings  and  anxieties 
of  his  total  blindnes^s;  and  all  through  the  rest  of  that  year, 
and  the  whole  of  1653,  Williams,  while  prosecuting  with  the 
Council  the  special  business  that  had  brought  him  over, — and 
also,  as  we  liave  seen,  flinging  himself  with  all  his  strength 
and  ingenuity,  as  became  the  acknowledged  theorist-in-chief 
of  Voluntaryism  in  Religion,  into  the  great  discussion  which  he 
found  going  on  in  England  on  the  question  of  an  Established 
Church  or  no  Established  Church, — had  varied  his  intimacy 
with  Sir  Henry  Vane,  his  calls  on  Lawrence,  Harrison,  and 
Hugh  Peters,  and  his  occasional  interviews  with  Cromwell 
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himself,  by  visits  to  the  blind  Latin  Secretary.  What  a 
kindred  spirit  he  had  found  in  Milton,  and  how  strongly 
Milton  had  fascinated  him,  appears  from  a  strange  corre-^ 
spondenee  at  the  time  between  Williams  and  an  English 
lady,  whose  name  was  Mrs.  Sadleir.  She  also  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Williams's — a  daughter,  indeed,  of  that  great 
lawyer  and  judge,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  whom  he  had  owed, 
thirty  years  before,  his  education  at  Charter  Hoiise  School 
and  his  introduction  into  life,  and  of  whom,  in  all  his  Trans- 
atlantic wanderings,  and  all  his  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  he 
had  continued  to  think  with  reverence  and  gratitude.^  She 
was,  therefore,  also  the  aunt  of  Milton's  old  pupil,  Cyriack 
Skinner,  whose  mother  was  another  daughter  of  the  great 
lawyer.*  The  good  lady,  however,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  country,  abhorred  the  Commonwealth  and  all  its  con- 
nexions, and  was  an  ardent  Royalist  and  Church-of-£ng1and 
woman.  Hence,  when  Williams,  in  his  affectionate  fidelity 
to  her  father's  memory,  longed  to  renew  old  relations  with 
the  family,  and  sought  to  engage  her  in  correspondence,  and 
to  reason  with  her,  in  his  tumultuously  fervid  way,  about 
this  and  that,  she  was  both  indignant  and  perplexed.  Three 
letters  of  his  to  her,  all  undated,  but  written  in  1652  or  1653 
from  his  London  lodgings  in  St.  Martin's,  together  with 
copies  of  her  replies,  and  a  prefixed  note  to  the  whole  in  her 
own  hand,  are  still  extant  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  prefixed  note  runs  thus:  "This  Roger 
"  Williams,  when  he  was  a  youth,  would  in  a  short  hand  take 
*' sermons,  and  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  present 
"them  to  my  dear  father.  He,  seeing  him  so  hopeful  a 
"  youth,  took  such  a  liking  to  him  that  he  sent  him  into 
"  Sutton's  Hospital  [the  Charter  House],  and  he  was  the 
"second  that  was  placed  there.  Full  little  did  he  think 
"  that  he  would  have  proved  such  a  rebel  to  God,  the  King, 
"  and  his  country.  I  leave  his  letters,  that,  if  ever  he  have 
••  the  face  to  return  into  his  native  country,  Tyburn  may  give 
"  his  welcome."     This  was  written  after  our  present  date,  and 

1  Vol  II.  p.  560.  •  Vol.  UI.  p.  W. 

VOL.  IV.  M  m 
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probably  afler  the  Restoration,  when  Williams  was  permanently 
back  in  America ;  bat  in  the  correspondence  itself  there  is 
almost  equal  decisiyeness  on  the  lady^s  part.  With  Williams's 
first  letter,  he  had  sent  Mrs.  Sadleir  a  copy  of  a  book  of  his, 
called  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and  Healthy  and  tieif 
Preservatives,  written  while  he  was  among  the  Indians,  and 
which  he  had  just  published  in  London,  with  a  dedication  to 
Lady  Vane.  Being  a  book  of  practical  religion,  this  seems 
to  have  passed ;  but,  when  he  accompanied  his  second  letter, 
which  was  more  controversial,  with  a  copy  of  his  Bloody 
Tenent,  or  famous  plea  for  Universal  Toleration,  Mrs.  Sadleir 
drew  herself  up.  She  returned  it  unread,  entreating  him  "to 
trouble  her  no  more  in  this  kind."  Williams^  not  a  mxn 
easily  rebuffed,  had  then  sent  his  third  letter^  arguing  wit]i 
her  sharply  about  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  otbor 
matters,  and  recommending  to  her  Milton's  JSOanoilatUi* 
The  lady  had  then  closed  the  correspondence  with  some  veiy 
plain  speaking.  "  It  seems  you  have  a  face  of  brass,  so  that 
you  cannot  blush,"  she  had  written  to  Williams,  adding,  "for 
the  foul  and  false  aspersions  "  he  had  "  cast  upon  that  King 
of  ever-blessed  memory,  Charles  the  MartyV,"  this  one  ob- 
servation :  "  None  but  such  a  villain  as  yourself  would  hare 
wrote  them."  Nor  did  Milton  escape.  "  For  Melton's  book 
"  that  you  desire  I  should  read,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  that  is 
"  he  that  has  wrote  a  book  of  the  Lawfulness  of  Divorce; 
"  and,  if  report  says  true,  he  had  at  that  time  two  or  three 
"  wives  living.  This  perhaps  were  good  doctrine  in  New 
"  England,  but  it  is  most  abominable  in  Old  England.  For 
"  his  book  that  he  wrote  against  the  late  King  that  yon 
"  would  have  me  read,  you  should  have  taken  notice  of  God's 
*^ judgment  upon  him,  who  struck  him  with  blindness;  and, 
"  as  I  have  heard,  he  was  fain  to  have  the  help  of  one  Andrew 
"  Marvell,  or  else  he  could  not  have  finished  that  most 
'^  accursed  libel.  God  has  begun  his  punishment  upon  him 
"  here ;  his  punishment  will  be  hereafter  in  Hell."  Even 
Jeremy  Taylor,  it  seems,  was  too  liberal  for  this  stiff  lady- 
Royalist.  "  I  have  also  read  Taylor's  book  of  the  Liberty  of 
Professing  "  [sic],  she  says,  .  .  .  :  "  I  say  it  and  you  would 
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make  a  good  fire."  She  concludes,  "Trouble  me  no  more 
"  with  your  letters,  for  they  are  very  troublesome  to  her  that 
•*  wishes  you  in  the  place  from  whence  you  came."  ^ 

Whether  Williams  told  Milton  of  his  correspondence  with 
Cyriack  Skinner's  aunt,  and  of  its  issue,  we  cannot  tell.  If 
he  did,  Milton  was  too  much  accustomed  to  such  judgments 
of  himself  as  Mrs.  Sadleir's  to  care  very  much.  "  Liber  igni^ 
Anikar  furcd^  dignUnmi "  ("  Book  richly  deserving  the  fire, 
Author  the  gallows,")  was  the  inscription  which  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  Earl  since  his  father's  death  in  1649,  but 
remembered  better  by  Milton  as  the  young  Viscount  Brackley 
who  had  acted  the  part  of  the  elder  brother  in  Comus^  had 
written  with  his  own  hand  on  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of  the 
Defetuio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  which  he  had  procured  for  his 
library.*  Without  positively  knowing  them,  Milton  must 
have  guessed  many  things  of  the  kind  in  very  respectable 
quarters. 

Certain  it  is  that  Roger  Williams,  not  troubling  Mrs. 
Sadleir  any  more,  drew  closer  and  closer  to  Milton  during  the 
rest  of  his  stay.  In  a  letter  of  his  describing,  for  one  of  his 
American  friends,  after  his  return,  his  occupations  while  he  had 
been  in  England,  he  says,  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me,  for 
"  some  time  and  with  some  persons^  to  practise  the  Hebrew^ 
"  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch.  The  Secretary  of  the 
"  Council,  Mr.  Milton,  for  my  Dutch  I  read  him,  read  me 
**  many  more  languages.  Grammar  rules  begin  to  be  esteemed 
**  a  tyranny.  I  taught  two  gentlemen,  a  Parliament  man's 
**  sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  English,  by  words,  phrases, 
*'  and  constant  talk."  The  passage  suggests  many  hours  in 
MUton's  society  at  intervals  through  the  year  1653,  spent  in 
the  exchange  of  Milton's  higher  lessons  in  the  classic  tongues 
(not  literally  his  readings  in  them)  for  Williams's  useful  stock 
of  Dutch  acquired  in  America,  with  colloquies  moreover  on 
the  best  mode  of  teaching  languages,  and  an  introduction  of 

1  To  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Robert  tracts  from  the  letters  in  a  correct  form. 

Sinke^  MJL.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  Col-  I  had  seen  the  MSS.  myself  in  the 

Iflge,  I  un  indebted  for  information  Library  previously. 
ammt  the  Sadleir- Williams  correspond-  ^  Still  extant,  1  believe.    See  Tu<Ul 

I,  and  for  being  able  to  give  the  ex-  (eil.  1852)  I.  80,  note. 

Mm2 
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Williams,  throagh  Milton,  to  his  owu  views  on  that  sabject 
and  those  of  Comenius  and  Hartlib.  The  war  with  the 
Dutch,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
some  knowledge  of  Dutch  was  particularly  desirable  for 
official  purposes  round  the  Council.  About  this  very  war 
with  the  Dutch,  we  find,  Williams  was  much  concerned, 
wishing  it  over  and  the  two  Commonwealths  at  peace.  Bat, 
indeed,  of  all  that  went  on  in  England  Williams  had  not 
ceased  to  be  watchful.  In  the  particular  business  of  his 
mission,  as  we  know,  his  main  trust  from  the  first  had  been 
in  his  friend  Vane.  The  business  had  been  long  delayed  by 
the  Dutch  War  and  other  things,  and  there  was  strong 
opposition  at  the  Council  in  the  interest  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  Confederated  Colonies.  By  the  beginning  of 
1653,  however,  some  progress  had  been  made;  and  on  the  let 
of  April  in  that  year  Williams  had  been  able  to  send  home  to 
his  fellow-colonists  a  letter  very  hopeful  for  the  rest.  "  Under 
"  God,"  he  had  written,  "  the  great  anchor  of  our  ship  is  Sir 
"  Henry,  who  will  do  as  the  eye  of  God  leads  him ;  and  he 
"  fiiithfully  promised  me  that  he  would  observe  the  motion  of 
"  the  New  England  business  while  I  staid  some  ten  weeb 
"  with  his  lady  in  Lincolnshire."  The  letter  was  actually 
written  at  Vane's  country-seat  of  Belleau  in  that  county, 
whither  Williams  had  gone  for  a  holiday,  while  Vane  re- 
mained in  town  on  his  great  affairs.  Alas!  within  three 
weeks  (April  20)  there  had  come  Cromwell's  Dissolution  of 
the  Rump  and  of  its  Council,  dismissing  Vane  from  all  farther 
concern  in  great  aflairs,  and  remitting  him  to  retirement  in 
the  same  country-house.  It  had  been  this  that  had  detained 
Williams  all  through  1653  in  England,  prolonging  his  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  Milton  and  others.  Of  Hugh  Peters,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  visited  repeatedly  in  his  rooms  at  White- 
hall, he  gives  a  curiously  interesting  account.  '*  He  himself 
"  told  me,^^  says  Williams,  "  that  that  library  wherein  we 
"  were  together  was  Canterbury's  [i.  e.  had  been  Laud's]  and 
"  given  him  by  the  Parliament.  His  wife  [who  was  insane] 
"  lives  from  him  not  wholly,  but  much  distracted.  He  tells 
"  me  he  had  but  .^200  a  year,  and  he  allowed  her  four-score 
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^^per  annum  of  it.  Surely  the  most  holy  Lord  is  most  wise 
**  in  all  the  trials  He  exerciseth  his  people  with.  He  told  me 
"  that  his  affliction  from  his  wife  stirred  him  up  to  action 
"  abroad;  and,  when  success  tempted  him  to  pride,  the  bitter- 
"  ness  in  his  bosom-comforts  was  a  cooler  and  a  bridle  to 
"  him/'  Notwithstanding  the  coup  d'etat  which  had  shelved 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  Williams  was  not  alienated  from  Cromwell, 
but  seems  to  have  observed  him  with  continued  respect,  if 
not  perfect  sympathy,  through  his  Interim  Dictatorship  and 
the  time  of  the  Barebones  Parliament.  Nay,  he  remained 
long  enough  in  England  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  not  be  very  much  shocked  at  that.  When  he 
did  leave  England  to  rccross  the  Atlantic,  early  in  1654 — his 
business  even  then  not  brought  to  a  final  close,  but  his 
colleague  Mr.  Clarke  remaining  behind  to  prosecute  it  farther 
— it  was  with  kindly  letters  in  the  Protector's  name  intended 
to  secure  him  and  his  Narragansett  people  from  future  moles- 
tation by  the  neighbour  New  England  Colonies,  and  also 
with  a  special  letter  from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  in  his  character 
of  retired  statesman,  addressed  to  the  Narragansett  people 
themselves,  urging  them  to  more  of  union  and  peace  and  to 
continued  trust  in  men  like  Williams.  And  so,  though 
Williams  was  to  live  for  thirty  years  more,  becoming  Pre- 
sident of  his  colony  for  two  years  in  succession,  and  exerting 
himself  vigorously  to  the  end  in  the  general  politics  of  infant 
America,  he  had  seen  his  last  of  England,  and  only  vague 
news  of  him  from  time  to  time  were  to  reach  Milton  while 
ke  lived.^ 

In  the  shape  of  verse  we  have  nothing  of  Milton's  be- 
longing to  the  year  1653,  except  his  Translation  of  Psalms 
I — VIII,  and  possibly  his  Translation  of  the  Fifth  Ode  of 
Horace,  Book  I.  Both  are  metrical  experiments  that  may 
have  amui^d  an  hour  or  two  of  his  blindness.  The  Iloratian 
Ode  is   **  rendered   almost   word    for  word,  without  rhyme, 

1  Knowles's  Life  of  Rojjer  Williams  John  Wintlirop,  at  Pe<ino<l.    Knowles 

(1834),   ami    GammcU's    Life   of    him  pi ves  it  in  full  at  pp.  I'0 1—264.    Hugh 

(1845).    The  extracts  are  from  a  li^tter  IVtt'ra,  by  hi«  first  wife,  wa«  closely  re- 

of  Williamii,  written  at  I*rovi<lence,  July  late<l  to  Winthrop ;  the  wife  mentioned 

12, 1654,  Le.  shortly  after  his  return  to  in  the  text,  was  his  second  wife,  married 

America,  and  addressed  to  his  friend  in  America  in  1639. 
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Milt/.Ti^*  own  fo€«  were  still  pitching  their  paTQioBS  against 
him.  If,  t\iH  Salmasian,  or  rather  pro-Salmasian,  pamphlets 
i»\u'nt\y  OTjt,  there  were  added  in  this  year  at  least  three- 
Two  o{  them  appeared  together  in  this  form  ^  "  Ciwpfln 
y/ifff/Uri  Ijipnienniti  circa  Sepcidimm  Anglorum  Exercitation&* 
/if'rrdU  Jarohl  fy:haUeri  DUseriaiio  ad  loca  quadam  Milton^' 
Ituffd,  Ihfavorumy  A  pud  Johannem  a  Sambix.  1653"  ("Exer- 
iMiniion^  of  Canpar  Ziegler  of  Leipsic  concerning  the  Regicide 
oi'  thi!  Kiiglinh :  To  which  is  added  Jacobus  Schaller's  Dis- 
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sertation  on  some  passages  of  Milton.  Leyden :  sold  by 
John  a  Sambix.  1653").  The  volume  is  a  small  one  of 
262  pages,  of  which  157  are  Ziegler's,  and  the  rest  Schaller's. 
Ziegler,  who  was  a  German  jurist  of  some  note^  had  written 
his  "  Exercitations,"  he  says,  more  than  two  years  before,  but 
had  kept  them  back.  Meanwhile  Milton's  portentous  Defefice 
for  ike  English  People  against  Salmasitts  had  appeared,  and  an 
early  copy  had  been  sent  to  Leipsic  from  Holland.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  express,"  he  says,  "  how  greedily  it  was  passed 
about  and  read."  He  had  been  able  himself  to  get  the  use  of 
it  but  for  part  of  a  day.  He  had  had  high  expectations  from 
it  at  first,  and  had  even  noted  points  of  suggestion  in  it ;  but 
the  violence  of  the  attack  on  Salmasius  had  disgusted  him, 
and  he  had  now  prefixed  a  Preface  to  his  "  Exercitations " 
to  express  that  feeling.  "  Salmasius,  though  a  man  of 
"  stupendous  erudition,  is  still  not  of  such  authority  with  me 
^'  that  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  yield  a  blind  assent 
"  to  his  doctrines ;  but  I  could  not  but  be  indignant  when  " 
&e.  Ziegler  has  then  some  harsh  words  about  Milton,  before 
proceeding  to  his  "Exercitations."  These  are  eight  in  all, 
each  propounding  and  arguing  a  thesis  about  Government 
and  the  rights  of  Kings,  relevant  to  his  condemnation  of  the 
English  Regicide.  Schaller's  "  Dissertation"  follows.  He 
was  "  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Practical  Philo- 
sophy "  (in  the  University  of  Strasburg  ?) ;  and  he  says  that, 
though  he  had  been  astounded,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  by 
the  news  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  by  Milton's 
defence  of  the  deed,  he  would  not,  as  a  foreigner,  have  mixed 
himself  up  with  an  English  controversy,  had  not  Milton 
propounded  "certain  general  principles'*  subversive  of  all 
Government,  and  therefore  requiring  exposure.  This  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give,  quoting  passages  from  Milton,  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  pages  where  they  occur,  and  commenting  on  them 
in  a  grave  way,  without  abuse,  and  with  learned  references. 
Neither  his  nor  Ziegler's  part  of  the  book  has  any  real  force ; 
but  the  joint  publication  at  Leyden  of  anti-Miltonio  tracts 
by  two  German  scholars  may  have  been  thought  worth  some- 
thing in  the  Salmasian  circle. — In  the  same  year,  but  later^ 
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news  from  Batisbon  just  at  the  close  of  the  year, — "  It  was 
"concluded  also  in  the  same  place  that  all  the  books  of 
'*  Miltonius  should  be  searched  for  and  confiscated,  with  all 
"such  books."  The  "  place"  where  this  conclusion  was  come 
to  was  no  other  than  the  Diet  of  the  German  Empire,  then 
sitting  at  Ratisbon,with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  (1637 — 
1657)  in  the  midst  of  it.  Thou^^^h  individual  princes  of  the 
Empire,  like  the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  might  truckle  to  the 
English  Commonwealth,  the  Kaiser  himself  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Charles  II.,  and  resolved  to  direct  the  imperial 
policy  towards  a  restoration  of  the  fallen  monarchy  ^^ 

We  left  Salmasius  at  Ley  den  in  Feb.  1652-3,  still  intent  on 
that  answer  of  his  own  to  Milton  which  he  meant  to  supersede 
all  others,  if  only  he  should  ever  manage  to  get  it  done,  but 
dreadfully  out  of  health,  and  much  worried  also  by  the  feud 
which  had  broken  out  between  Madame  Salmasius  and  Morus 
in  the  Bontia  business,  and  by  all  the  publicity  of  that  afiair, 
including  the  lawsuit.  From  February  to  July  we  are  to 
suppose  the  lawsuit  going  on,  the  ill-health  continuing,  and 
the  Answer  to  Milton  very  much  where  it  was.  From  July 
onwards  all  that  remains  to  be  told  about  Salmasius  in  this 
world  may  l>e  told  in  the  words  of  his  biographer.  "  With 
•'  a  fleeting  and  hurrying  pen,"  says  Clementius,  "  let  us  go 
"through  the  last  act  of  our  great  hero's  life,  not  to  ex- 
"  cruciate  ourselves  long  with  the  thoughts  of  a  matter  all  too 
"melancholy.  His  wife,  then,  not  being  very  well,  and 
"thinking  to  go  to  Spa  or  LiSge,  got  him,  without  much 
"  reluctance,  to  accompany  her  about  the  end  of  July  1653, 
"  the  extremely  pleasant  and  mild  weather  at  that  time  of  the 
"  year  being  a  great  inducement.  Stopping  one  or  two  days 
**  at  Maestricht,  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  most  serene  Count 
"of  the  Rhine,  and  was  received  by  him  in  the  friendliest 
"way,  with  much  conversation  to  and  fro,  especially  on 
"political  matters;  after  which,  as  his  wife  was  in  haste,  he 
"performed  the  rest  of  the  journey.  While  he  was  at  Spa, 
"to   beguile  the  time,  he   buckled   himself  to  his   task   of 

»  Thurloe  Papers,  Vol.  IX.  Rawl.  A.      dated  "  Ratisbon  the  18Ui  of  December 
9,  in  the  Bodleian.    The  news-letter  is      1658." 
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"confuting  Milton,  and  that  without  books,  and  with  the 
"  assistance  of  his  memory  only,  being  a  living  library  to 
''  himself,  and  carrying  his  own  Museum  with  him.     He  had 
"got   through   some  [additional?]  chapters,  when  his  cns- 
"  ternary  malady,  the  gout^  accompanied  on  this  occasion  with 
"  something  of  fever,  forced  him  to  break  off.     Afterwards, 
"  feeling  himself  better,  he  returned  at  intervals^  for  two  or 
"three   days  at  a  time,  to   the  labour.     Then,  his  illness 
"  getting  worse,  he  sent  for  one  of  the  Spa  physicians,  and 
"  wanted  to  be  bled.     The  physician  decidedly  opposed  this, 
"  and  insisted  on  other  medical  treatment.   The  disease  getting 
"  worse,  another  doctor  was  brought  from  Maastricht.    The 
"  two  then  prescribed  purgatives,  though  he  himself  steadily 
"maintained  that  bleeding  was  what  he  had   always  been 
"  accustomed  to  in  this  familiar  ailment  of  his,  and  that  it 
"  was  generally  successful.     Having  taken  the  medicine,— it 
"  was  a  little   powder,  —  Salmasius   became  worse ;   then  a 
"draught  was  administered,  and  after  that  our  hero  tended 
"to  the  worse  still  more  and  more.    The  Maestricht  phy- 
"  sician,  obliged  to  take  his  departure  next  day,  left  I  know 
"not  what  ne<^essaiy  and  important  directions.     Meanwhile 
"  Salmasius  felt  death  approaching,  and  turned  all  his  thoughts 
"that  way.     As  he  fortunately  had  the  benefit  at  that  time 
"of  the  society  of  the  learned  and  Reverend  Dr.  Stuart, he 
"  began  to  have  frequent  talks  with  him  on  theological  and 
"  other  subjects,  by  this  means  to  solace  and  feed  his  pious  soul 
"  in  the  midst  of  his  pains.    The  distinguished  A.  Castro,' also, 
"  Senator  of  Hertogenwald,  who  had  gone  to  Spa  at  the  same 
"time  for  his  health,  was  several  times  with  the  d^nng  man. 
"  Having  been  asked  by  Dr.  Stuart  whether  in  all  things  he 
"  assented  to  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  assented 
"  entirely,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  sign  the  Articles  thereof 
"  with  his  own  hand,  signifying  that  he  had  never  preferred  any 
"  other,  and  that,  having  embraced  it  in  his  childhood,  he  had 
"  by  God's  blessing  kept  it  steadily  to  that  time,  knowing  it 
"  to  be  true  by  the  most  certain  and  irreversible  arguments,  and 
"having  asserted  the  same  in  published  writings.     He  de- 
"  clared  any  imputation  of  Socinianism,  or  of  having  favoured 
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"  it  in  any  way,  or  any  other  imputation  of  heterodoxy  of  any 
*'  kind  that  had  been  made  by  ill-natured  people,  to  be  mere 
"  calumny,  but  that  he  forgave  all  that  from  his  heart,  and 
**  had  God  as  a  witness  for  his  own  sincerity.  Then,  that  he 
^*  might  fulfil  as  far  as  possible  the  duty  of  a  true  Christian  in 
eyery  respect,  he  enjoined  on  his  wife  that  she  should  commit 
to  the  flames,  all  and  sundry,  those  already  finished  writings 
of  his  against  men  of  the  highest  mark  which  she  had  at 
"  home,  laid  up  in  a  certain  cabinet,  and  ready  for  the  press, — 
^  in  case,  chancing  to  come  into  strange  hands,  they  should 
"burst  into  public  view^  and  ruin  the  reputation  of  great 
men^  whose  very  serious  errors  he  had  there  confuted.  All 
this  over,  the  brave  soldier  of  Christ  thought  only  of  God 
and  Heaven,  and  he  who  had  so  often  by  the  help  of  God 
triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  the  truth  bent  all  his 
anxiety  on  the  conquest  of  the  last  enemy,  even  death.  And 
80,  having  often  implored  the  divine  aid,  and  repeated  his 
'*  prayers  and  sighs  to  the  Saviour,  he  at  last  rendered  up  his 
"  pious  soul  to  God,  on  the  3rd  day  of  September,  1653,  about 
"  nine  o'clock,  amid  the  tears  and  sobbings  of  the  by-standers, 
"  many  Roman  Catholic  priests  being  present,  who  had  been 
''drawn  thither  by  a  desire  to  see  him,  as  if  God  himself  had 
<<  designed  that  those  whom  he  had  found  his  bitterest  enemies 
through  his  whole  life  should  now  be  witnesses  of  this 
glorious  act  of  his  constancy  in  the  true  religion.  Thus  lived, 
thus  died,  the  chief  of  men,  and  true  prince  of  the  learned. 
His  body  was  the  next  day  carried  to  Maestricht,  and  was 
"  buried  there  in  the  principal  church."  ^ 

Heinsius,  who  had  now  returned  from  Italy,  was  in  Am- 
sterdam when  he  received  the  news  that  his  life-long  enemy 
was  no  more ;  and  iis  commemoration  of  the  fact  may  come 
as  a  pendent  to  the  foregoing.  "  The  great  Pan  {Magnus  ille 
*^  Pattys  wrote  Heinsius  from  Amsterdam  to  Gronovius  at 
Deventer,  Sept.  16,  1653,  "has  gone  the  way  of  all  flosh. 
"Some  say  that  he  died  at  Spa,  some  at  Aix:  'tis  certain 
"he  is  buried  at  Maestricht.     No  wonder  that  he  who  so 

1  Vita  Salmatii  by  Antonius  Clementius  (1656)  pp.  UII— UV. 
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"much  delighted  in  fightdng  should  want  to  be  buried  in 
'*  a  warlike  place.  I  confess  I  do  not  myself  take  the  event 
"  greatly  to  heart,  not  that  I  feared  the  toothless  threats  of 
'^  the  man,  but  that  I  love  peace  of  mind  above  all  things^  and 
"he  had  left  me,  properly  and  continuously,  none  of  that 
"  commodity.  Besides,  he  was  at  a  time  of  life  when  nothing 
"  solid  or  learned  could  be  hoped  from  him  more.  Not  even 
"  to  literature  therefore  is  his  death  to  be  considered  as  a  great 
"  loss.  But  enough  of  this ;  for  I  will  not  imitate  Mobus, 
"whom  we  have  just  seen  exulting  in  the  news.  He  had 
"  won  his  suit  against  Xanthippe  in  the  Synod  of  Utrecht, 
"and  he  believes  that  his  adversary  was  shattered  by  that 
"  intelligence,  and  could  not  survive."  ^ 

Milton  also,  in  Petty  France,  Westminster,  heard  of  his 
great  adversary's  death.  With  what  thoughts  will  appear  in 
due  time.  Meanwhile  it  will  have  been  noted  that  the  un- 
finished Answer  to  Milton  was  not  one  of  those  writings  of 
Salmasius  which  the  dying  man  had  instructed  his  widow  to 
burn.  Milton,  therefore,  might  expect  to  hear  of  it,  and 
j^robably  knew  as  much.  At  all  events,  there  was  the  lUffii 
Sanguinis  Clamor^  still  waiting  some  attention ;  and,  if  Sal- 
masius was  dead,  Morus  was  alive.  Through  the  last  months 
of  the  Barebones  Parliament  the  book  that  was  taking  shape 
in  blind  Milton's  mind  was  one  that  should  do  for  Morus 
what  the  former  one  had  done  for  Salmasius,  and  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  that ;  and  it  was  with  this  book  growing  in 
his  thoughts  that  he  passed  out  of  the  period  of  Cromweirs 
Interim  Dictatorship  into  that  of  the  Protectorate. 

1  Burraamii  SyU.  Epist.  III.  323-324. 
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FIBST  NnCB   MONTHS   OF  OLIVER'S   FIRST   PROTECTORATE: 

DEC.  16,  1653 — SEPT.  3,  1654. 
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CBOMWELL's  change  of  title  :  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PKO- 
TECTORATE  BY  THE  INSTRUMENT  CALLED  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  COMMONWEAI.TH  :  POWERS  OF  THE  LORD 
PROTECTOR  :  HIS  COUNCIL  :  PROVISION  FOR  FUTURE 
PARLIAMENTS  :  LIST  OP  OLIVER'S  COUNCIL  :  OFFICERS 
OP  THE  COUNCIL  AND  PORMS  OP  ITS  MEETINGS. — 
OPPONENTS  OP  THE  PROTECTORATE  :  ANABAPTIST  DIS- 
CONTENTS AND  STUARTIST  PLOTS:  LETTER  OF  ROGER 
WILLIAMS  AROUT  HARRISON,  VANE,  AND  OTHERS  I  THE 
GERARD-VOWEL  CONSPIRACY:  RECEPTION  OF  THE  PRO- 
Ti:CTORATE  IN  IRELAND  AND  IN  SCOTLAND:  LUDLOW's 
DISSENT  IN  IRELAND  :  RETURN  OF  MONK  TO  SCOTIAND  : 
WAVERING  OP  COLONEL  OVERTON  :  PEACE  WITH  THE 
UNITED  PROVINCES  :  TREATIES  WITH  SWEDEN,  PORTUGAL, 
DENMARK,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN  :  OLIVER'S  IMPRESSIVE 
STYLE  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS  :  THE  DE  BAAS  INCIDENT 
AND  THE  CASE  OP  DON  PANTALEON  SA :  LEGISLATIVE 
ENERGY  OP  THE  PROTECTOR  AND  HIS  COUNCIL  :  LIST  OP 
THEIR  FIRST  ORDINANCES:  THE  PROTECTORATE  AVOW- 
EDLY FROM  THE  FIRST  A  CREATION  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
CONSERVATISM,  AND  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  CONSERVATION 
OP  AN  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES  : 
FARTHER  PROOFS  OP  THIS:  AN  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH 
AND  TOLERATION  OUT  OP  IT  THE  TWO  FIXED-IDEAS  OP 
CROMWELL  IN  HIS  PROTECTORATE  :   THE  ORDINANCE  FOR 
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A  COMMISSION  OF  TRIERS  AND  THAT  FOR  A  COMMISSION 
OF  EJECTORS:  THE  LORD  PROTECTOR  AT  HOME:  CERE- 
MONIAL OF   HIS  COURT. 

From  Dec.  16,  1653,  Cromwell  ceased  to  be  merely  "His 
Excellency  the  Lord  General,"  and  became  "  His  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector,"  signing  himself  in  all  letters  and  public 
documents  no  longer  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  but  "  Oliver,  P." 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Protectorate  had  been  defined^ 
rather  elaborately,  in  a  Constitutional  Instrument  of  forty-two 
Articles,  called  The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth^  to  which 
Cromwell  had  sworn  fidelity  at  his  installation.     The  essence 
of  this  document  was  that  the  Head  and  Chief  Dignitary  of 
the  Commonwealth  should  be  the  Lord  Protector,  that  the 
Supreme  Legislative  Authority  should   reside  in  the  Lord 
Protector  and  the  People  assembled  in  Parliament,  and  that 
the  Chief  Magistracy  or  Administrative  Power,  together  with 
a  certain  Legislative  Power  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting, 
should  be  in  the  Lord  Protector  assisted  by  a  Council.    The 
powers  of  the  Lord  Protector  by  himself^  therefore,  and  the 
nature  of  his  relations,  in  the  first  place,  to  The  Council,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  to  coming  Parliaments,  were  tlie  all- 
important  matters.     They  were  prefigured  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  Instrument : — I.  The  Lord  Protector.     Oliver  Crom- 
well was  to  be  Lord  Protector  for  life,  but  the  Protectorship 
was  to  be  elective,  and  not  hereditary.     The  election,  after 
Cromwell's  death,  was  to  be  with  the  Council,  but  all  of  the 
line  of  Stuart  were  to  be  for  ever  excluded.     All  writs,  com- 
missions, &c.,  were  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Protector; 
all  the  lands,  rents,  royalties,  &c.,  of  the  Commonwealth,  not 
otherwise  disposed  of,  were  to  be  vested  in  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;   he  was  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  magistracy  and 
honours ;  and  he  was  to  have  the  power  of  pardon,  except  in 
cases  of  murder  and  treason.     For  the  rest,  he  was  to  govern 
"  in  all  things  by  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  according  to 
these  presents  [the  Articles  of  the  Instrument]  and  the  Laws." 
II.  The   Council.     This  was  to   consist  of  fifteen  persons 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Instrument  itself,  together  with 
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as  many  more,  not  exceeding  six,  as  the  Lord  Protector  and 
the  major  part  of  the  fifteen  might  think  fit  to  add  before  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Parliament.  The  members  of  Council 
were  not  to  be  removeable  by  the  Protector,  nor  removeable 
at  all  except  on  the  ground  of  corruption  or  miscarriage  after 
proof  by  a  carefully  guarded  process ;  and,  if  any  Councillor 
were  so  condemned,  the  Protector  was  to  have  no  power  to 
pardon  him  or  continue  him  in  o£Sce.  Seven  members  of 
Council  were  to  be  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  the  pro- 
portion to  be  raised  by  the  Protector  and  Council  on  any 
increase  of  the  total  number.  The  opinion  of  the  major  part 
of  the  Council  present  at  any  meeting  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
opinion  of  the  Council.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Council, 
by  death  or  otherwise.  Parliament  was  to  nominate  six  persons 
for  it,  out  of  whom  the  Council  were  to  choose  two,  referring 
these  to  the  Protector  for  his  final  choice  of  one.  III.  Par- 
liaments : — The  first  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate  was  to 
meet  on  the  3rd  of  September  1654,  and  there  were  to  be 
regular  Triennial  Parliaments  afterwards,  each  to  sit  for  five 
months  at  least  before  it  could  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or 
adjoamed,  without  its  own  consent.  There  might  be  extraor- 
dinary Parliaments,  to  be  called  by  the  Protector  with  the 
advice  of  his  Council.  Each  Parliament  was  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  460  persons ;  of  whom  thirty  were  to  be  from  Scot- . 
land  and  thirty  from  Ireland,  to  be  returned  by  such  con- 
ftitaencies  there  as  the  Protector  and  his  Council  might 
determine j  while  the  400  or  so  from  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  were  to  be  after  a  definite 
schedule  of  distribution,  included  in  the  Instrument — which 
schedule  was  substantially  a  reproduction  of  Ireton's  old 
Scheme  of  a  Representative  as  that  had  been  amended  by  the 
Bump.  All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  war  against 
the  Parliament  since  Jan.  1641-2,  except  such  as  had  given 
signal  testimony  since  then  of  their  good  affection,  were  to  be 
disabled  from  electing  or  being  elected  for  the  first  Parliament 
and  the  three  next ;  and  all  concerned  in  the  Irish  Rebellion, 
and  all  Roman  Catholics,  were  to  be  disabled  for  ever.  Within 
these  limits,  any  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
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"  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  conTcrsation/ 
was  to  be  eligible,  and  all  persons  having  real  or  personal 
estate  worth  .^200  were  to  be  electors.  Sixty  members  of 
Parliament  were  to  be  a  quorum.  All  Bills,  after  passing 
Parliament,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Lord  Protector  for 
his  assent,  but  were  to  become  law  without  his  assent,  if  the 
Parliament  chose,  and  the  Bills  themselves  were  not  in  violation 
of  the  Constitutional  Instrument,  after  twenty  days  had 
elapsed.^ 

Besides  details  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  elections  of 
Parliament,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  for  ensuring  the  meet- 
ing of  a  Parliament  once  every  three  years  if  the  Lord 
Protector  should  neglect  to  issue  writs,  the  Instrument  laid 
down  a  few  additional  regulations  of  a  fundamental  nature. 
The  Christian  Religion  was  to  be  the  Public  Brcligion  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  there  was  to  be  an  Established  Church 
or  State-paid  Ministry;  but  none  were  to  be  compelled  by 
penalties  to  any  religious  act  or  profession,  and  all  professing 
"  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ "  were  to  have  liberty  and 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  ministry  and  worship 
apart  from  the  Established  Church,  so  long  as  these  were  not 
abused  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  in  favour  of  Popeiy 
or  Prelacy.^ 

Next  after  the  Lord  Protector,  it  will  be  seen,  the  most 
visible  power  at  the  centre  was  the  Council  of  State.  It  was 
not,  like  previous  Councils,  a  shifting  body,  to  be  changed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  every  year  or  every  six  months,  but  a  per- 
manent body,  a  small  aristocracy  of  persons  already  chosen  ad 
vitain  aut  cvljmm  for  their  past  merits  or  their  supposed  fitness, 
and  placed  round  the  Protector,  independently  of  him,  and  so 
that  their  advice,  and  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  them, 
should  be  necessary  to  every  measure.  As  the  salary  of  each 
Councillor  was  to  be  .^f  1000  a  year  (worth  about  £3500  now), 
it  was  no  small  thing,  even  in  that  consideration,  to  be  one  of 
those  oligarchs.  Cromwell,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  seen  that 
the  original  fifteen  nominated  in  the  Instrument  were  men 

'  Instmraeut  of  the  First  Protectorate,  as  given  in  fuU  in  Pari.  HitL  WL 
1417—1426.  a  Ibid. 
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sufficiently  to  his  mind ;  and  the  discretion  left  to  himself  and 
the  major  part  of  the  fifteen  to  add  a  few  more  within  a  given 
time  was  not  without  use.  At  all  events,  whether  because  the 
persons  had  been  so  carefully  chosen,  or  because  devotion  to 
Cromwell  was  necessarily  from  the  first  the  very  breath  and 
life  of  the  body,  certain  it  is  that  it  was  not  with  the  Council 
that  the  Protector  was  to  have  his  difficulties.  Cromwell  and 
the  Council  were  practically  one,  the  persistent  and  unflinching 
core  of  the  Commonwealth,  through  his  whole  Protectorate ; 
and  it  is  because  they  accepted  Cromwell  so  thoroughly  for 
iheir  head,  and  made  themselves  so  willingly  his  advisers  only 
and  the  agents  of  his  will,  that  History  is  now  apt  to  forget 
what  important  men  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  their  contem- 
poraries. Here  are  their  names,  the  three  put  last  being  those 
of  persons  added  within  the  time  allowed,  bringing  the  entire 
number  of  the  Council  up  to  eighteen : — 


Henry  Lawrence,  Effq. 
Lord  Viscount  Lisle. 
Lieuteuant-Qeneral  Fleetwood. 
Major-General  Lambert. 
Major-General  Desborough. 
Major-General  Skippon. 
Colonel  Philip  Jones. 
Colonel  Edward  Montague. 
Colonel  William  Sydenham. 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart. 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart. 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Bart. 


Francis  Rous,  Esq. 
Walter  Strickland,  Esq. 
Hichard  Mayor,  Esq. 
Colonel  Humphrey  Mack  worth 

(Feb.    7,   1653-4.     He   died 

Dec.  1654,  and  was  buried  in 

Westminster  Abbey). 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Esq.  (April 

27,  1654). 
Edmund  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mul- 

grave  (June  30,  1654).* 


A  word  or  two  as  to  the  general  arrangements  and  habits  of 
this  Council  of  Eighteen: — At  the  first  meeting,  held  on 
Friday,  Dec.  16,  1653,  the  day  of  Cromwell's  Installation,  all 
the  members  present  were  sworn  in,  and  the  main  business 
was  drafting  a  Proclamation  of  the  new  Protectorate.  At  the 
next  meeting,  Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed  Chairman  for 
a  month ;  but  he  became,  by  a  subsequent  order  of  his 
Highness,  permanent  Chairman,  with  the  title  of  "Lord 
Prarident  of  the  Council."  ^    Thurloe  was  at  once  fixed  in  the 


"   Instrument    of    Protectorate,    as      years  of  age.    He  bad  been  educated  at 

above ;  Godwin,  IV.  22—33.  Cambridge,  hail  been  abroad,  and  was 

*  Lawrence  was  then  about  fifty-three      regarded  as  a  man  of  some  speculative 
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chief  Secretarjsliip,  with  a  place  at  the  Council  Board,  "  being 
thereunto  called  by  the  Council "  (Dec.  22) ;   Mr.  William 
Jessop  and  Mr.  Henry  Scobell  were  sworn  in  as  Assistant- 
Secretaries  (Jan.  6,  1653-4) ;  while  Mr.  Oualter  Frost  re- 
mained in  the  employment  of  the  Council,  but  in  the  new 
financial  post  of  "  Treasurer  for  the  Council's  contingencies.*' 
Milton  was  continued  in  office,  on  the  tacit  understanding,  I 
should  suppose,  that  he  was  now  Latin  Secretary  Extraordinary; 
but  Mr.  Philip  Meadows,  originally  brought  in  as  Milton's 
Assistant,  is  now  expressly  styled  "  Latin  Secretary  "  too,  in 
recognition  of  his  increased  importance.     There  were  seven 
under-clerks  on  Thurloe's  staflF,  besides  the  other  officers  of 
the  Council.     The  arrangement  was  that  the  Council  should 
sit  from  nine  to  not  later  than  one  o'  clock  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  but  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon  on  Friday,  not  sitting  at  all  on  Saturdays,  unless  on 
special  order.     There  was  to  be  a  fine  of  2*.  &d.,  to  go  to  the 
poor,  for  every  non-appearance  at  the  hour  of  meeting  with- 
out sufficient  excuse,  and  Mr.  Jessop  was  to  see  to  the  collection 
of  the  half-crowns.     Cromwell,  I  may  add,  did  not  attend  the 
Council  at  every  meeting,  or  even  habitually,  but  only  pretty 
frequently.     As  all  orders  had  to  be  approved  by  him,  how- 
ever, before  they  could  take  eflfect,  orders  passed  in  his  absence 
were  either  sent  to  him  for  his  approval,  or  were  approved  by 
him  when  he  next  came.     The   personal  presence  of  "His 
Highness    the   Lord   Protector"  at  any  meeting  is  always 
carefully  noted  in  the  minutes — at  the  beginning  if  he  had 
been  present  from  the  first,  or  on  the  margin  at  the  point 
where  he  came  in ;  and  his  approvals  of  the  orders  are  also 
noted.     There  is  not  unfrequent  evidence  in  the  minutes  of 
changes  in  the  wording  of  Orders  by  suggestion  from  his 


and  scholarly  ability,  having  written 
two  books,  one  calletl  0/  Baptism  and 
the  other  On  our  War  and  Communion 
with  Angels.  He  had  been  Crorawell's 
landlord  in  former  days,  the  house  and 
farm  at  St.  Ives  which  Ci-orawell  had 
occupied  from  1631  to  1636  having  been 
rented  by  him  from  Lawrence.  These 
particulars  are  from  a  note  by  Bliss  in 
Wood's  Ath.  IV.  63-64;  where  it  is 
added :  "  Cbomwbll,  the  Protector,  was 
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first  cousin  to  Waller  the  poet,  who 
"  was  second  cousin  to  Laurence  the 
"President,  who  was  cousin  to  Sii 
"Gilbert  Pickering  .  .  .  ,  who  was 
"brother-in-law  to  Montague."  Add 
that  Fleetwood  was  Croinwell's  son- 
in-law,  that  Desborough  was  his 
brother-in-law,  and  Mayor  the  father- 
in-law  of  his  sou  Kichard  ;  and  we  have 
at  least  six  of  the  Council  personally 
related  to  the  Protector. 
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Highness  after  he  had  seen  them.  The  Lord  President 
Lawrence  or  other  individual  members,  and  also  Mr.  Secretary 
Thurloe,  went  between  his  Highness  and  the  Council  as  much 
as  might  be  necessary;  and  Mr.  Jessop  often  took  papers  to 
him.^ 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  Protectorate  the  Govern- 
ment was  managed  by  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  Council 
without  any  Parliament,  under  those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Instrument  which  entrusted  to  them  not  only  the 
chief  magistracy  and  administration,  but  also  the  raising  of 
moneys  till  the  first  Parliament  should  meet,  and  generally 
the  power  of  making  necessary  Laws  and  Ordinances  during 
the  abeyance  of  Parliament. 

Measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Public  Peace  were 
among  the  first  cares  of  the  Protector  and  the  Council.  The 
danger  was  from  two  opposite  quarters.  There  were  the  stem 
implacable  Democrats,  both  of  the  Army  and  of  the  civil 
community,  who  regarded  the  Protectorate,  or  any  form  of 
Single-Person  Government,  as  a  lapse  from  the  true  Repub- 
lican faith,  and  Cromwell  as  an  unpardonable  apostate  from 
that  faith,  against  whom  and  his  abettors  any  uprising  would 
be  lawful;  and  there  were  the  Stuartists  or  Legitimists, 
amazed  and  alarmed  by  the  elevation  of  Cromwell  at  last  to 
an  actual  kind  of  throne,  and  finding  comfort  only  in  the 
thought  of  his  greater  exposure  thereby  to  dagger  or  pistol- 
shot. 

The  zealots  for  outraged  Republicanism  were  first  astir, 
and  chiefly  the  relics  of  the  old  Levellers  or  Lilbumians  in 
London.  Cromwell  was  denounced  in  their  clubs  and  meet- 
ings. Especially,  on  the  Sunday  after  his  installation,  two 
popular  Anabaptist  preachers,  Christopher  Fcak  and  Vavasour 
Powell,  had  used  the  most  reckless  language  about  him  in 
their  sermons,  one  of  them  calling  him  "  the  dissemblingest 
perjured  villain  in  the  world,"  and  bidding  any  one  present 
repeat  the  phrase  to  him,  and  tell  him  moreover  that  his 

1  Council  Order  Books  for  Dec.  1653  and  generally,    . 
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reig^n  would  be  short.  Such  phrases,  dispersed  among  the 
London  populace,  bj  whom  at  anj  rate  the  Proclamation  of 
the  Protectorate  (Dec.  19)  had  been  received  doubtingly  or 
gloomily,  boded  a  possible  outbreak,  and  the  police  of  the 
Council  had  to  be  on  the  alert.  Peak  and  Powell  were 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  Council  on  the  21st  of 
December;  and,  though  they  were  discharged  on  the  24th, 
Peak  was  again  arrested  in  January,  with  another  preacher, 
named  Simpson,  and  the  two  were  kept  in  prison.  As  the 
London  Anabaptists  and  Sectaries,  generally  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  sorts  were  suspected  of  conspiring,  Harrison, 
who  was  a  great  man  among  them,  and  whom  Cromwell,  after 
vainly  trying  to  conciliate  him  and  retain  his  services,  had 
deprived  of  his  commission,  was  ordered  into  his  native 
Staffordshire,  to  prevent  Ais  leadership  among  the  miEdcontents. 
Thus,  gradually,  by  February  1653-4,  the  Anabaptist-Repub- 
lican excitement  in  London  was  calmed  down,  and  the  more 
easily  because  it  appeared  that  among  the  Baptists  and  en- 
thusiastic sects  themselves  there  were  many  who  retained  all 
their  old  faith  in  Cromwell,  or  were  more  reconcileable  to  his 
changed  title  than  Harrison. 

Roger  Williams  left  England  on  his  return  to  America,  it 
will  be  remembered,  just  after  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. He  had  remained  long  enough,  it  appears,  to 
witness  the  Anabaptist  outbreak  against  Cromwell,  and  to 
form  an  opinion  of  it.  There  is  some  interest,  therefore,  in 
Ais  representation  of  the  affair,  as  he  took  it  across  the 
Atlantic  with  him,  by  way  of  the  last  news  from  England. 
"  All  the  people  of  God  in  England,"  was  his  report,  '^  for- 
*'  merly  called  Puritunus  Anglicanus,  of  late  Roundheads y  now 
"  The  Sectaries  (as  more  or  less  cast  off  from  the  parishes),  are 
*^  now  in  the  saddle  and  at  the  helm,  so  high  that  non  daiur 
"  descensus  nisi  cad^ndo.  Some  cheer  their  spirits  with  the 
"  impossibility  of  another  fall  or  turn.  So  doth  Major-General 
"  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Peak,  and  Mr.  John  Simpson,  now  in 
"  Windsor  Castle  for  preaching  against  the  late  change  and 
"  against  the  Protector  as  an  usurper,  Richard  III.,  &c.  So 
*'  did  many  think  of  the  last  [Barebones]  Parliament,  who 
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were  of  the  vote  of  fifty-six  against  priests  and  tithes,  oppo- 
"  site  to  the  vote  of  fifty-four  who  were  for  them,  at  least  for  a 
**  while.      Major-General  Harrison  was   the   second  in   the 
*'  nation  of  late,  when  the  loving  General  and  himself  joined 
"  against  the  former  Long  Parliament  and  dissolved  them  ; 
"  but  now,  being  the  head  of  the  fifty-six  party,  he  was  eon- 
"  fined  by  the  Protector  and  Council  within  five  miles  of  his 
"  Other's  house  in  StaflTordshire.     That  sentence  he  not  obey- 
ing, he  told  me  the  day  before  my  leaving  London  he  was 
to  be  sent  prisoner  into  Herefordshire.     Surely,  Sir,  he  is  a 
very  gallant,   most    deserving,   heavenly   man,    but  most 
high-flown  for  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints,  and  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  now  risen,  and  their  sun  never  to  set  again^  &c. 
"  Others — as,  to  my  knowledge,  the  Protector,  Lord  President 
"  Lawrence,  and  others  at  helm,  with  Sir  Harry  Vane  (re- 
"  turned  into  Lincolnshire,  yet  daily  missed^  and  courted  for 
"  his  assistance) — are  not  so  full  of  that  faith  of  miracles,  but 
still    imagine    changes    and    persecutions,   and    the  very 
slaughter  of  the  witnesses,  before  that  glorious  morning,  so 
"  much  desired,  of  a  worldly  kingdom,  if  ever  such  a  king- 
"  dom  (as  literally  it  is  by  many  expounded)  be  to  arise  in . 
"  this  world  and  dispensation."  ^      This,  though  rapidly  and 
quaintly  expressed,  goes  far  deeper,  we  shall  find,  into  the  real 
cause  and  origin  of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  real  objection  to 
it  on  the  part  of  Harrison   and  kindred  spirits,  than  the 
stereotyped  accounts  of  ordinary  histories.     It  shows  also  that 
Cromwell  did  not  despair  of  yet  reconciling  some  of  the  best 
men  of  that  Republican  sect^  and  was  dis|)osed  to  be  lenient 
with  tAem  meanwhile   in  their  first  bursts  of  rage  against 
himself. 

Then,  however,  came  the  plots  of  the  Stuartists.  There 
were  two  such  in  succession,  both  turning  on  a  projected 
assassination  of  Cromwell.  The  first,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  wild  and  incoherent  affair,  was  baffled  on  the  18th  of 
February  by  the  arrest  of  eleven  persons  in  a  tavern  in  the 


*  Letter  of  Roger  Williams  to  Winthrop,  of  date  July  12, 1654,  already  qnoted 
ante  pp.  531—533. 
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Old  Bailey.  They  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  a  while,  rather 
for  custody  than  for  trial ;  and  not  much  was  made  of  the 
matter.  But  the  next  Royalist  plot  was  more  serious.  It 
was  based  on  a  secret  proclamation  (for  that  name^  though 
odd,  exactly  describes  the  document)  in  the  name  of  Charles  II. 
himself,  dated  at  Paris,  May  3,  1654,  N.  S.  (i.  e.  April  23  in 
English  reckoning),  and  drawn  up,  it  was  believed,  by  Hyde. 
"  Whereas  it  is  apparent  to  all  rational  and  unbiassed  men 
"  throughout  the  world,"  says  the  document,  "  that  a  certain 
"«Qechanic  fellow,  by  name  Oliver  Cromwell,  hath,"  &c., 
"  these  are  therefore  in  our  name  to  give  free  leave  and  liberty 
"  to  any  man  whomsoever,  within  any  of  our  three  kingdoms, 
"  by  pistol,  sword,  or  poison,  or  by  any  other  way  or  means 
"  whatsoever,  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  said  Oliver  Cromwell." 
A  pension  of  «^500  a  year  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  were 
promised  to  the  successful  assassin  "  on  the  word  and  faith  of 
a  Christian  King,"  with  a  Colonelcy  if  the  assassin  were  a 
soldier.  This  proclamation  was  being  circulated  secretly 
among  likely  persons,  when  a  certain  John  Gerard,  a  young 
English  Koyalist  of  good  family,  who  had  been  at  the  Court 
of  Charles  in  Paris,  arrived  in  England  direct  from  that 
Court.  He  had  been  a  week  or  two  in  England  when,  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Secretary 
Thurloe,  through  one  of  his  many  channels  of  information, 
was  warned  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Protector,  either  that 
afternoon  on  his  way  to  Hampton  Court,  or  next  day  in 
Chapel.  Cromwell  altered  his  route  to  Hampton  Court  that 
day;  and  before  morning  Gerard  and  four  others  were  ar- 
rested. More  arrests  of  Royalists  followed,  to  the  number  of 
about  forty  in  all ;  and  the  inquiry  left  no  doubt  that  there 
had  been  a  pretty  widely  ramified  conspiracy  to  throw  London 
into  an  uproar  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Protector  and  one 
or  two  of  his  leading  councillors,  proclaim  Charles  II.,  and 
then  hold  the  city  till  Prince  Rupert  arrived  with  a  force 
from  abroad.  Only  three  of  the  conspirators,  however,  were 
brought  to  trial ;  and  of  these  only  Gerard  himself,  and  an 
Islington  Schoolmaster,  named  Peter  Vowel,  were  brought  to 
the  scafibld.      This  was  on  July  10,  and  by  that  time  the 
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allegiance  of  London  and  of  England  generally  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate was  pretty  safe.^ 

The  perturbation,  however,  had  reached  Scotland  and 
Ireland. — In  Ireland,  where  even  Fleetwood  was  perplexed 
for  a  moment  by  his  father-in-law's  assumption  of  the  sove- 
reignty, and  where  Ludlow,  a  more  obstinate  Republican, 
had  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject,  the  proclamation  of 
the  Protectorate  had  been  delayed  for  some  time,  and  only 
ordered  at  last  (Jan.  1653-4)  by  a  casting  vote  in  the  Dublin 
Council,  against  which  Ludlow  protested,  and  after  which  he 
withdrew  from  all  share  in  the  civil  government.  The  arrival 
of  Henry  Cromwell  on  a  mission  from  his  father  did  much  to 
compose  matters.  He  was  in  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  he  remained  there  about  three  weeks,  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  cordiality,  and  making  a  very  agreeable 
impression  on  all.  It  was  even  rumoured  and  hoped  that 
"  my  Lord  Henry,"  as  he  was  now  called,  had  brought  a 
commission  in  his  pocket  to  supersede  Fleetwood.  That  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  enough  that  he  had  delivered  his 
&ther's  messages  to  all  concerned,  satisfied  most  of  them  by 
personal  explanations,  and  overcome  wavering  in  Fleetwood. 
Though  remaining  at  his  post  in  Ireland,  Fleetwood,  it  must 
be  remembered,  had  the  honour  of  being  nominally  one  of 
the  Council  in  London.  ^ — In  Scotland  the  Proclamation  of 
the  Protectorate  had  been  purposely  delayed  till  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  some  certainty  as  to  the  nature  and  details 
of  that  formal  union  of  Scotland  with  the  Commonwealth 
which  had  been  left  in  discussion.  There  was  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  Colonel  Robert  Lilburne,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  other  officers 
there,  particularly  Colonels  Overton,  Okey,  and  Alured,  were 
very  uneasy  in  their  Republican  consciences  as  to  their  duty 
in  the  new  state  of  things,  and  disposed  on  the  whole  to  the 
view  of  Harrison  and  Ludlow.  To  prevent  possible  conse- 
qnences  in  the  English  army  in  Scotland,  and  also  to  deal 

1  Thurloe,    I.    641,    II.    248-249;      and  12— 15. 
Council   Order   Books ;    Godwin,   IV.  «  Ludlow,   481—487 ;    Thurloe,    II. 
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more  eflSciently  than  Lilbume  had  done  with  the  Royalist 
commotion  in  the  Highlands,  still  maintained  by  Glencairn 
and  others^  Monk  was  sent  back  to  his  old  command-in-chief. 
He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  April,  proclaimed 
the  Protectorate -there  with  great  state,  sent  Overton  to  com- 
mand in  Hull  and  Alured  to  Ireland  for  certain  forces  he 
wanted  thence,  and  then  marched  into  the  Highlands  for  his 
main  work.  Middleton  having  meanwhile  arrived,  as  r^olar 
general  for  Charles  II.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Highland  revolt, 
appearances  were  really  formidable.  But  Monk  was  more 
than  their  match,  and  he  had  an  able  second  in  Colond 
Morgan.  After  marching  hither  and  thither,  fighting, 
chasing,  and  negotiating,  he  was  back  in  Edinburgh  in  the  end 
of  August  1654^  with  the  insurrection  tramped  out,  Glen- 
caicn  and  other  Highland  chiefs  bound  by  a  capitulation,  and 
Middleton  a  beaten  fugitive  once  more  to  the  continent. 
By  this  time  Overton,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Hull  to 
London,  had  sufficiently  satisfied  Cromwell.  He  returned, 
therefore,  to  Scotland  in  September,  to  be  Monk's  next  in 
command.  Some  of  the  other  suspected  officers  had  been 
less  fortunate.  Alured,  sent  home  from  Ireland  by  Crom- 
well's order,  had  been  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  Okey 
had  been  recalled  to  England.^ 

Monk's  success  in  Scotland  would  itself  have  been  a  con- 
siderable item  to  the  credit  of  the  Protectorate,  and  would 
have  strengthened  Cromwell's  power.  But  by  that  time  a 
series  of  successes  of  a  difierent  kind,  won  by  Cromwell  him- 
self and  the  Council  in  London,  had  invested  the  Protectorate 
with  such  European  dignity  that  dissent  at  home  had  been 
abashed,  and  its  mutterings  drowned  in  general  applause. 

On  the  5th  of  April  there  had  been  signed  in  London,  and 
on  the  27th  of  April  there  had  been  proclaimed,  a  Treaty 
WITH  THE  United  Ppovinces,  putting  an  end  to  the  Dutch 
War  at  last,  and  on  terms  most  advantageous  to  the  Common- 
wealth. The  two  Republics,  indeed,  were  not  absolutely  to 
coalesce  into  one  European  power,  as  had  been  originally  pro- 

1  Thurloe,  II.  18  and  414 ;  Godwin,  IV.  64—72 ;  Life  of  Robert  Blair,  814- 
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posed  on  the  English  side ;  but  there  was  to  be  "  a  close  and 
intimate  friendship,  affinity,  confederacy,  and  union  "  between 
them,  with  ample  concessions  by  the  Dutch  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  consent  to  the  payment  of  outstanding  damages,  and 
promise  of  the  exclusion  from  Dutch  territory  of  Stuartists 
and  other  enemies  of  the  Protectorate.  On  one  provision  of 
the  Treaty,  indeed,  on  which  Cromwell  had  insisted  as 
essential,  there  was  much  debate  after  it  had  received  the 
signatures  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors  in  London.  Cromwell 
had  demanded  that  the  Stadtholderate,  which  had  been  in 
abeyance  since  the  death  of  William  II.  of  Orange  in  1650, 
should  never  be  revived  in  favour  of  his  infant  son  (after- 
wards William  III.  of  England),  and  that  no  place  of  great 
power  or  eminence  in  the  United  Provinces  should  ever  be 
bestowed  on  that  prince.  His  plea  was  that  the  last  Stadt- 
holder,  the  son-in-law  of  Charles  I.,  had,  by  his  staunchness 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Stuarts,  originated  all  the 
mischief  between  the  two  Republics  hitherto,  and  that  the 
disposition  to  intrigue  for  the  Stuarts  would  run  in  the 
fiunily.  The  States-General,  however,  passionately  anxious 
though  they  were  for  peace,  could  not  commit  themselves  to 
such  a  hard  condition,  and  refused  to  ratify  it.  Cromwell  then 
waived  it,  as  regarded  the  States-General,  but  demanded  that 
the  Provincial  States  of  Holland  should  make  an  equivalent 
engagement  privately  for  themselves.  Those  States  would 
fiiin  have  escaped  too,  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield.  And 
80,  details  of  the  money-indemnity  on  various  scores  having 
meanwhile  been  settled,  all  trouble  was  over.  The  Treaty 
was  fast  and  sure  in  August  1654. — On  the  28th  of  April 
there  had  been  signed  at  Upsal  a  Treaty  with  Sweden, 
establishing  free  commerce  between  that  kingdom  and  the 
Commonwealth,  and  also  pledging  Sweden  to  a  real  political 
alliance.  W^hitlocke,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  gone  to 
Sweden  on  the  business  of  this  Treaty,  in  the  preceding 
November,  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  for  the  Barebones 
Parliament.  He  had  already  arrived,  and  begun  his  negotia- 
tions with  Queen  Christina  and  Oxenstiem,  when  the  news  of 
the  resignation  of  that  Parliament  and  of  the  establishment 
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of  the  Protectorate  followed  him.  But,  his  credentials  having 
been  renewed  by  the  Protector,  and  he  himself  having  signified 
his  cordial  adherence  to  the  new  Government,  and  Queen 
Christina  having  expressed  her  satisfaction  with  the  change 
and  her  great  admiration  of  Cromwell  personally,  the  negotia- 
tion had  gone  on.  There  had  been  difficulties,  indeed,  re- 
quiring much  effort  on  Whitlocke's  part  and  fresh  instructions 
from  home ;  but  these  had  been  removed  by  the  Peace  with 
the  Dutch,  and  all  had  ended  happily.  It  is  memorable  that 
this  Treaty  between  Sweden  and  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  Queen  Christina's  reign.  She  had  been  talking  of  ab- 
dicating for  some  time  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  1654^  she  did 
abdicate,  though  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  in  favour  of 
her  cousin  Charles  X.  As  this  prince,  however,  had  been 
earnest  for  the  Treaty  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  change  of 
rule  made  no  difference.  Whitlocke  had  left  Sweden  before  it 
took  place ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July  he  was  in  London,  making 
his  report  to  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Council,  and  receiving 
their  thanks  and  congratulations.  How  much  had  occurred 
during  his  eight  months  of  absence  I — Following  the  Treaties 
with  the  United  Provinces  and  Sweden  there  was  a  Treaty 
WITH  Portugal,  putting  an  end  at  last  to  the  irritating 
relations  with  that  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  preliminaries  of  the  Treaty  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  the  Rump  Parliament,  just  before  its  disso- 
lution, and  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  Count  Sa ;  but  the 
definite  conclusion  had  not  been  reached  till  now.  Portugal 
conceded  everything,  including  a  large  money-indemnity  for 
the  damages  she  had  allowed  Prince  Rupert  to  inflict  on 
English  commerce  in  her  ports  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Treaty  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  July. — 
A  special  Treaty  with  Denmark,  opening  the  Sound  to 
English  commerce  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  Dutch,  was 
*  ready  for  signature,  though  it  was  not  actually  signed  till 
Sept.  14.  Such  a  settlement  with  Denmark,  indeed,  was  but 
a  corollary  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Dutch. — Meanwhile  Francb 
and  Spain  had  been  running  a  race  for  the  favour  of  the  great 
Lord  Protector,    M.  de  Bordeaux,  agent  for  France  in  London 
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since  Dec.  1652,  was  raised  by  Mazarin^  in  Feb.  1653-4^  to 
the  rank  of  full  ambassador,  with  instructions  to  sustain  that 
rank  with  splendour ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  M.  de  Baas  was 
sent  by  Mazarin  to  London  as  a  confidential  messenger  to 
Cromwell,  and  to  assist  Bordeaux.  The  ofiers  made  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Protector  against  Spain  were  superb.  The 
French  king  would  pay  1,800,000  livres  a  year,  restore  Dun- 
kirk to  the  English,  exclude  the  two  elder  Stuarts  from 
France,  &c. ;  and  Mazarin  wanted  M.  de  Bordeaux  and  M.  de 
Baas  to  inform  him  privately  whether  M.  le  Protect eur  liked 
Barbary  horses,  or  whether  it  would  be  too  great  a  familiarity 
to  send  him  a  present  of  wine.  In  competition  with  these 
offers,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Cardenas  bade  as  high  as  he 
could,  even  promising  600,000  crowns  a  year,  though,  as 
Mazarin  said  when  he  heard  of  it,  he  had  not  the  first  sou 
ready.  Cromwell  listened  to  both  Powers,  but  did  not  yet 
declare  himself.  Only  he  had  conveyed  to  both  very  dis- 
tinctly that  his  demands  would  be  higher  than  their  offers^ 
and  would  include  liberty  for  Protestantism  and  Protestant 
worship  in  either  country.^ 

Two  incidents  in  the  course  of  these  Treaties  and  negotia- 
tions with  Foreign  Powers  added  largely  to  that  awe  of 
Cromwell  abroad  which  the  general  tenor  and  results  of  the 
oorrespondence  with  him  were  calculated  to  inspire. — One  was 
his  dismissal  of  M.  de  Baas.  That  agent  of  Mazarin,  by  in- 
stmctions  from  Mazarin  himself,  had  been  playing  a  double 
part.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  holding  friendly  con- 
ferences with  Cromwell,  he  had  been  in  secret  traffic  with 
some  of  those  concerned  in  the  Gerard -Vowel  conspiracy,  had 
been  gauging  the  likelihoods  of  that  conspiracy,  and  had  even 
been  inquiring  after  some  man  among  the  Army  Republicans 
fit  to  head  an  independent  movement  against  Cromwell  with 
countenance  from  France  and  the  help  of  French  money. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  escaped  Thurloe's  police ;  and,  one  day 

ly  in  June,  M.  de  Baas,  waiting  on  the  Lord  Protector  and 
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his  Council  by  appointment,  had  been  confronted  with  the 
proofs  of  his  double-dealing,  rebuked  indignantly,  and  ordered 
out  of  England.     It  gave  Mazarin  a  new  idea  of  Cromwell's 
magnanimity  that  the  aSair  had  been  allowed  to  end  so,  and 
that  Cromwell  had  even  written  to  himself  and  to  Louis  XIV. 
expressing  a  hope  that  such  a  wretched  accident  as  the  crime 
of  M.  de  Baas  and  its  exposure  would   not   interrupt  the 
negotiations  already  in  progress. — Of  a  more  tragic  ending, 
and  shooting  through  Europe  a  yet  more  vivid  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  now  ruled  in  the  British  Islands, 
was  the  other  and  contemporary  incident.     It  concerned  Por- 
tugal immediately,  but  was  a  lesson  for  all  Foreign  Courts 
and  Powers.     As  long  ago  as  Nov.  22,  1653,  or  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Barebones  Parliament,  there  had  been  a  scuffle  or 
riot  in  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  brought  about  by 
the  appearance  there  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  the  brother  of  the 
Portuguese  Ambassador,  at  the  head  of  about  twenty  Por- 
tuguese retainers  of  the  Embassy,  all  flourishing  their  weapons. 
Don  Pantaleon  had  quarrelled  there  the  previous  day  with 
a  young  English  gentleman — no  other^  as  it  chanced,  than 
the   Mr.   Gerard   who    afterwards    figured  in   chief  in  the 
Royalist  plot  for  assassinating  Cromwell ;  and,  having  been 
stopped  then  in  fighting  with  the  gentleman,  he  had  returned 
for  his  revenge.     Mr.  Gerard  was  not  there  now;   but  an 
unfortunate  Mr.  Greenway,  who  looked  like  him,  and  was 
walking  on  the  spot  with  two  ladies,  was  shot  dead  instead, 
and  four  other  Englishmen  were  wounded.     The  rioters  had 
then  taken  refuge  in  the  Portuguese  Embassy,  but  had  been 
dragged  thence  in  spite  of  every  plea  of  privilege,  and  confined 
in  Newgate.     A  committee  of  the  Council  of  State  then  in 
office  had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  the  Law  of  Nations 
bearing  on  such  a  business,  and  Mr.  Selden  had  been  con- 
sulted ;  but  the  matter  remained  to  be  decided  by  the  new 
authorities  of  the  Protectorate.     No  intercession  could  prevail 
on  Cromwell  and  his  Council  to  treat  the  afiair  otherwise  than 
as  murder,  or  to  exempt  an  Ambassador's  brother  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.     While  the  Treaty  with  Portugal  was 
being  arranged  with  the  Count  Sa,  his  brother,  Don  Pan- 
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taleon  Sa,  was  waiting  his  trial.  He  and  four  of  his  com- 
panions, three  of  them  Portuguese,  were  tried  July  6,  before 
a  mixed  jury  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  The  minor  Portuguese  culprits  were  reprieved ; 
but  all  the  favour  that  could  be  obtained  for  Don  Pantaleon 
was  the  commutation  of  hanging  into  beheading.  Actually, 
on  July  10,  his  brother  having  signed  the  Portuguese  Treaty 
with  the  Protector,  and  then  left  town,  that  same  morning, 
Don  Pantaleon  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  On  the  same 
block  Gerard,  whose  fate  had  been  so  singularly  interwoven 
with  his,  had  been  beheaded  but  an  hour  before.^ 

The  Protector  and  his  Council  had  not  been  allowing  their 
legUlative  power  to  lie  asleep.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power 
the  Council  seem  to  have  copied  as  far  as  possible  the  forms 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Treating  their  ordinances  as  Bills, 
they  read  each  ordinance  twice,  then  referred  it  to  a  com- 
mittee^ then  read  it  a  third  time,  and  then  presented  it  to  the 
Protector  for  his  assent.  Naturally,  however,  in  a  body  of 
eighteen  persons,  of  whom  about  twelve  were  usually  present, 
the  legislation^  with  all  these  formalities,  was  much  faster 
than  in  any  House  of  Commons.  Between  the  beginning  of 
the  Protectorate  in  Dec.  1653  and  the  month  of  September 
1654  no  fewer  than  eighty-two  ordinances  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  passed  by  the  Protector  and  the  Council.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  them — a  dry-looking  compilation  per- 
haps, but  which  no  reader  should  wholly  skip  who  would 
stndy  in  the  most  authentic  manner  the  soul  and  will  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  those  months  when  he  found  himself  for 
the  first  time  the  actual  master  of  the  British  Islands.  They 
are  the  edicts  which,  after  consultation  with  his  Council,  he 
thought  most  immediately  necessary  in  continuance  or  in 
correction  of  recent  legislation  by  the  Bump  and  the  Bare- 
bones  Parliament : — 


»  Thurloe,  II.  809,   351—353,  379,  Order  Book,  Dec  2  and  Dec.  24,  1653  ; 

487;  Guizot,  11.,  Appendix  of  Docu-  Chambers's  Book  of  Dayn,  II.  40—41 

meuts,  412 — 421  (Letter  of  M.  de  Iter-  (Account  of  affair  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa, 

deauz,  and  Cromwell's  own  Letters  to  from  contemporary  pamphlets,  with  a 

Louis  XIV.  and  Mazarin) ;  Whitlocke,  rough  portrait  of  Imu). 
IV.    120;  Godwin,  IV.   54;   Council 
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ORDINANCES  OP  OLIVER  AND  HIS  COUNCIL  :  Dec,  1653 — 5ep<.  1654. 

1.  Dec.  24,  1653  : — Ordinance  for  continuing  the  Excise  to 
March  25,  1654. 

2.  Sam/R  day : — Ordinance  for  continuing  to  Oct.  3,  1654,  an 
Act  of  the  Rump  in  1650  for  the  B.edemption  of  Captives. 

3.  Same  d<iy : — Ordinance  for  reviving,  and  continuing  to  Oct  1, 
1654,  an  Act  of  the  Rump  of  April  1653,  concerning  Probate  of 
Wills  and  Administrations. 

4.  Deo.  26  : — Ordinance  for  altering  names  and  forms  heretofore 
used  in  Law-Courts,  Writs,  Grants,  Patents,  &c.,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  accordance  with  the  Protectoral  Government. 

5.  Dec.  29 : — Ordinance  appointing  Commissioners  for  looking 
after  arrears  and  collection  of  Excise. 

6.  Dec.  31 : — Ordinance  continuing  to  Feb.  1,  1653-4,  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  for  compounding  and  of  two  oth^ 
Commissions. 

7.  Jan.  19,  1653-4  : — Ordinance  repealing  the  Act  of  the  Rump 
of  Jan.  2,  1649-50,  requiring  subscription  to  the  Engagement  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  quashing  all  procedure  in  the 
terms  or  spirit  of  that  Act. 

8.  Same  day: — Ordinance  enumerating  the  offences  to  be  thence- 
forth considered  as  High  Treason. 

9.  Jan.  28  : — Ordinance  appointing  Committee  for  the  Army, 
and  Treasurers  at  war  for  the  current  six  months'  asscEsment 

10.  Feb.  10: — Ordinance  appointing  Commissioners  for  Estates 
of  Delinquents  and  Recusants  under  Sequestration,  and  giving 
them  powers. 

11.  Feb.  17: — Ordinance  modifying  the  way  of  levying  the  latter 
half  of  the  six  months'  assessment  of  £120,000  a  month  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  from  Dec.  25,  1653  to  June  24,  1654,  voted  by 
the  Barebones  Parliament. 

12.  Same  day: — Ordinance  explaining  the  former  ordinance 
(No.  8)  t Quelling  Treasons. 

13.  Feb.  28  : — Ordinance  reviving  the  Privileges  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  appointing  Matthew 
Hale  and  Hugh  Wyndham  Judges  of  Assize  for  said  county. 

14.  March  17: — Ordinance  for  continuing  the  Excise,  as  in 
ordinance  No.  1,  beyond  the  date  there  fixed. 

15.  March  20: — Ordinance  continuing  till  March  26,  1658,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Customs. 

*16.  Same  day : — Ordinance  appointing  a  Commission  for  the 
Approbation  of  all  Public  Preachers  and  Lecturers  before  their 
admission  to  Benefices. 

17.  Same  day : — Ordinance  continuing  to  March  26,  1655,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  imposing  a  Tax  on  Coals  for  Navy  purposes. 

18.  Same  day: — Ordinance  requiring  that  all  orders  for  the 
custody  of  Idiots  and  Lunatics  to  be  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
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of  the  Qreat  Seal   shall   be  signed  by  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector. 

19.  Same  day : — Ordinance  that  Proceedings  in  cases  of  Murder 
in  Ireland  shall  remain  as  heretofore. 

20.  Same  day : — A  private  ordinance  settling  certain  manors  in 
Suffolk  for  the  charitable  uses  for  which  they  had  been  de vised. 

21.  March  22  : — Ordinance  reviving,  and  continuing  to  Nov.  1, 
1654,  an  Act  for  Pressing  Seamen. 

22.  March  23  : — Ordinance  confirming  all  previous  Acts  or 
Ordinances  for  the  Kelief  or  Indemnity  of  persons  who  have  acted 
in  the  public  service. 

23.  3/arcA  31,  1654 : — Ordinance  suspending  the  Proceedings 
of  Judges  named  in  an  Act  for  the  llelief  of  Creditors  and  Poor 
Prisoners. 

24.  Same  day : — Ordinance  against  Matches  for  Cock-fighting, 
because  they  "  are  by  experience  found  to  tend  many  times  to  the 
''  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  are  commonly  accompanied 
"with  Gaming,  Drinking,  Swearing,  Quarrelling,  and  other  dis- 
"  solute  practices,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  do  often  produce 
''the  ruin  of  persons  and  their  families/'  All  public  assemblies 
for  cock-  fighting  within  England  and  Wales  are  to  be  suppressed. 

25.  Same  day : — Ordinance,  in  thirteen  Articles,  for  the  amend- 
ing, repairing,  and  keeping  in  order,  of  Common  Highways  over 
England  and  Wales. 

26.  April  3  : — Ordinance  continuing  an  Act  for  Probate  of  Wills 
and  Administrations. 

27.  April  8  : — Ordinance  adjourning  part  of  the  Easter  Term. 

28.  April  1 1 : — Ordinance  ai>pointing  Commissioners  to  execute 
an  Act  prohibiting  the  planting  of  Tobacco  in  England. 

29.  April  1 2 : — Ordinance  about  Surveyors  of  High  Roads 
chosen  or  to  be  chosen  under  No,  25. 

30.  Same  day: — Ordinance  of  Pardon  and  Grace  for  the  People 
of  Scotland,  as  follows  : — "  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  of  the 
**  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Do- 
"  minions  thereunto  belonging,  being  desirous  that  the  mercies 
^*  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  to  this  nation,  by  the  successes 
*'  of  their  forces  in  the  late  war  in  Scotland,  should  be  improved  for 
"the  gooil  and  advantage  of  both  nations,  and  the  people  of 
**  Scotland  made  equal  sharers  with  those  of  England  in  the  present 
"settlement  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Prosperity,  with  all  other 
"privileges  of  a  Free  People,  doth  ordain  and  declare,  and  be  it 
**  ordained  and  declared  by  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  with  the 
"  consent  of  his  Council, — That  all  persons  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
"  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever  they  or  any  of  them  are  (except 
"the  persons  hereafter  in  this  ordinance  particularly  excepted), 
"  shall  be  and  are  hereby,  from  and  after  the  First  Day  of  May  in 
"the  year  1654,  freed,  acquitted,  and  discharged  from  all  forfeit- 
*'  ores,  pains,  penalties,  mulcts  corporeal  or  pecuniary,  restraints, 


it 
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"  imprisonment  or  imprisonments,  punishment  or  punishments  what- 
'^  soever  (other  than  is  hereafter  in  this  ordinance  expressed), 
'*  for  any  matter  or  thing  by  them  or  any  of  them  committed  or 
"  done  by  sea  or  land  in  relation  to  the  late  War,  or  any  preoedmg 
''  Wars  between  the  two  Nations ;  And  that  for  the  matters  aibre- 
"  said  there  shall  be,  from  and  after  the  said  First  Day  of  Maj 
"  aforesaid,  no  sequestration,  confiscation,  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture^ 
''  or  punishment,  imposed  or  continued  upon  them  or  any  of  thfim 
(otherwise  than  is  hereafter  in  this  ordinance  expressed),  but  the 
same  shall  be  put  in  perpetual  oblivion :  And  also  that  the 
"  Estates  and  Personal  of  all  persons  of  the  Scotch  Nation  (except 
''  as  is  hereafter  in  this  ordinance  excepted  and  provided)  shall  be 
"and  are  hereby  and  from  thenceforth  freed,  discharged,  and 
'^  acquitted  from  all  sequestrations,  confiscations,  fines,  penalUee, 
"and  forfeitures,  whatsoever,  for  any  matter  or  thing  by  them  or 
''  any  of  them  committed  or  done  in  relation  to  the  aforesud  Wan 
"between  the  two  Nations." — The  ordinance  then  goes  on  to 
specify  the  Exceptions.  I.  Henrietta  Maria,  Charles  Stuart,  and 
James  Stuart  are  excepted  from  all  benefit  of  the  ordinance ;  and 
all  properties  or  rights  in  Scotland  belonging  to  them,  or  coming  to 
them  or  to  any  of  the  late  Royal  line  from  the  late  Eling,  are 
absolutely  forfeited.  II.  There  are  also  excepted  the  late  James, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  his  brother  and  successor  the  late  William, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Loudoun, 
Crawford-Lindsay,  Callander,  Marischal,  Kelly,  Seaforth,  Athole, 
and  Glencairn,  Viscounts  Kenmure  and  Newburgh,  Lord  Lorne 
(eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle),  Lord  Mauchline  (eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun),  Lord  Montgomery  (eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton),  Lords  Spynie,  Cranston,  Sinclair,  Bargany,  Napier, 
and  Mordington :  also  John  Middleton,  late  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  Scottish  Army,  Thomas  Dalyell  of  Binns,  late  Major-Greneral  in 
the  same,  Sir  Thomas  Thomson,  and  the  Laird  of  Womat.  There 
is  to  be  provision,  however,  on  certain  terms  of  submission,  for  the 
wives,  widows,  or  daughters  of  some  of  the  aforesaid  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  out  of  their  forfeited  Estates, — e.  g.,  £400  a  year  for  each 
of  the  widowed  Duchesses  of  Hamilton,  £400  a  year  each  for  the 
Countesses  of  Crawford  and  Loudoun,  £300  a  year  for  the  Countess 
of  Lauderdale,  £200  a  year  for  the  eldest  daughtet  of  Earl 
Marischal,  and  £150  a  year  for  each  of  the  three  younger  daughters 
of  the  same  Earl.  III.  The  following  Fines  are  imposed  on  lesser 
Delinquents  before  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  Ordinance,  one 
half  to  be  paid  at  Leith  on  or  before  Aug.  2,  and  the  other  half  on 
or  before  Dec.  2,  1654  : — £15,000  sterling  on  the  Heirs  of  the  late 
Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleuch ;  £10,000  on  the  Earl  of  Panmure; 
£6000  each  on  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Airlie ;  £5000  on  the 
Earl  of  Perth  and  his  son  Lord  Drunmiond,  and  the  same  on  Lord 
Cochrane  and  on  Sir  Andrew  Fletcher ;  £4000  each  on  the  Earl 
of  Queensberry,  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  and  Lieutenant-General  David 
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Leslie ;  £3500  on  the  Earl  of  Moray;  £3000  each  on  the  Earl  of 
8outhc»k,  Lord  Ross,  Lord  Cupar,  Sir  William  Scott  of  Harden, 
Sir  Francis  Rnthven,  and  Scott  of  Montross ;  £2500  each  on  Lord 
Forester  and  Henry  Maule  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Panmure) ;  £2000 
each  on  the  Earl  of  Winton,  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  the  Earl  of  Hart- 
field,  Sir  John  Wauchope  of  Niddry,  Colqnhoun  of  Luss,  Hay  of 
Bowsey,  Amott  of  Femie,  Scott  of  Thirlstane,  Sir  James  Carmi- 
chael,  Sir  Patrick  Cockhum,  Sii*  Qeorge  Morison  of  Prestongrangc, 
and  Murray  of  Stanhope;  £1500  each  on  Sir  John  Soot  of  Scot- 
starvet,  Sir  Archihald  Stirliug  of  Garden,  Sir  James  Livingston  of 
Kilsyth,  Murray  of  Polmaise,  Viscount  Dudhope,  Preston  of  Craig- 
millar,  the  Earl  of  Findlater,  the  Earl  of  Tullibardiiie,  Lord  Dufius, 
Lord  Gray,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Lord  Boyd,  Lord  Balvaird,  and 
the  Laird  of  Bachilton ;  £1000  each  on  the  Marquis  of  Douglas 
and  his  eldest  son  Lord  Angus,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  Sir  Henry  Nishet,  the  Laird  of  Lundie,  Lord  Semple, 
Lord  Elphinston,  Lord  Rollo,  the  Earl  of  Kinghom,  the  Earl  of 
Kincardine,  Lord  Banff,  Meldrum  of  Tullihody,  Sir  Robert  Graham 
of  Morphie,  Hay  of  Naughton,  Renton  of  Lamberton,  Hamilton  of 
Preston,  Sir  Robert  Farquliar,  Collaimcy  the  younger,  the  Laird  of 
Gt>8ford,  Mercer  of  Aldie,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Elliott  of  Stobbs, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Stuart;  1000  marks  on  Philip  Anstruther  (son  of 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther);  and  £500  each  on  Drummond  of  Mac- 
kensy  and  the  Laird  of  Rothiemagordon. — Gommissioners  for  investi- 
gating all  claims  upon  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  on  behalf 
of  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  Government,  were  to  be  John  Swiuton 
of  Swinton,  Esq.,  William  Lawrence,  Esq.,  George  Smith,  Esq., 
Sir  James  Macdowell  of  Garthlaud,  Samuel  Desborough,  Esq.,  and 
John  Thompson,  Esq.,  or  any  three  of  them. 

31.  Same  Dai/: — Ordinance  formally  incorporating  Scotland 
into  one  Gommon wealth  with  England.  It  recites  previous  pr(»- 
oeedings  in  that  great  business,  and  declares  it  now  completed  and 
perfected.  Scotland  is  to  send  thirty  representatives  to  all  future 
parliaments  of  the  Gommonwealth  ;  Kingship  and  separate  Parlia- 
mentary authority  in  Scotland  are  abolbhed ;  the  Arms  of  Scotland, 
a  St.  Andrew's  Gross,  are  to  be  received  into  the  Arms  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Gommonwealth  so  modified 
are  to  be  used  in  Scotland;  there  is  to  be  perfect  reciprocity  of 
trade  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  trade  between  Scotland 
and  all  English  Dominions  as  free  as  between  England  herself  and 
the  same ;  taxes  are  to  be  proportionable ;  and  servitudee,  vassal- 
ages, lordships,  &c.,  hitherto  peculiar  to  Scotland  are  to  cease. 

32.  Same  Day  : — Ordinance  for  erecting  Gourts-Baron  in  Scot- 
land, like  the  Gourts-Baron  or  Gourts  of  Manor  in  England, 
each  to  settle  within  its  district  suits  for  not  more  than  forty 
shillings. 

33.  Same  Day : — Ordinance  vesting  the  forfeited  lands  in  Scot- 
land, as  by  No.  30,  in  the  following  trustees  : — Sir  John  Hope  of 

VOL.  IV.  O  0 
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Craighall,  William  Lockhart  the  younger,  Esq.,  Bichard  Saltonstal 
aud  Edward  Siler  (Commissioners  at  Leith),  Lientenant-Colonel 
Wilks  (Deputy  Governor  of  Leith),  David  Barclay,  Esq.,  and  Jobn 
Harper,  Esq. ;  with  instructions  to  these  Trustees  as  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  estates,  payment  of  creditors  and  of  the  allowanced 
to  wives,  widows,  and  children  of  the  original  owners,  &c. 

34.  April  18  : — Ordinance  further  suspending  proceedings  of 
Judges  under  the  Act  for  Belief  of  Creditors  and  Poor  Prisoners. 

35.  May  4 : — ^Additional  Excise  Ordinance,  modifying  Na  14. 

36.  Same  Bay: — Ordinance  for  borrowing  £20,000  more  upon 
the  confiscated  Lands  of  Deans  and  Chapters  in  England  and 
Wales. 

37.  May  16 : — Ordinance  continuing  No.  34  for  another  fort- 
night. 

38.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  empowering  Conmiissioners  for 
Justice  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  to  May  12,  1655,  to  relax  the 
strict  rule  of  Law  in  cases  of  Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  Debts. 

39.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  transferring  the  County  Court  of 
Cheshire  to  the  City  of  Norwich  during  the  Plague  at  Chester. 

40.  Samie  Day : — Ordinance  explaining  part  of  former  Ordinance 
touching  Highways  (No.  25). 

41.  Ma>9/  24: — Ordinance  empowering  certain  CoramisBionen 
appointed  in  connexion  with  the  Treaty  with  the  Dutch  to  ad- 
minister an  oath. 

42.  May  26 : — Ordinance  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Dndning 
Works  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  of  the  Eastern  Counties. 

43.  June  2  : — Ordinance  explaining  part  of  an  Act  of  April  2» 
1651,  continuing  the  -Court  of  Admiralty. 

44.  June  8  : — Ordinance  imposing  an  assessment  for  the  six 
months  from  June  24,  1654,  at  the  rate  of  £120,000  a  month  for 
the  first  three  months,  and  £90,000  for  the  last  three. 

45.  June  9 : — Ordinance  enabling  the  Judges  of  the  Northern 
Circuit  to  hold  Assizes  and  Gaol-deliveries  at  Durham. 

46.  Sams  Day: — Ordinance  for  borrowing  £2000  more  on  the 
Lands  of  Deans  and  Chapters. 

47.  Sams  Day: — Ordinance  altering  and  explaining  Act  for 
Belief  of  Creditors  and  Poor  Prisoners. 

48.  iSome  Day: — Ordinance  for  Beviving  the  Court  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

49.  June  13  : — Ordinance  Establishing  a  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  Trial  of  all  offences  mentioned  in  the  Ordinance  touching 
Treasons  (Nos.  8  and  12). 

50.  June  21 : — Ordinance  for  bringing  all  the  Public  Bevenues 
of  the  Commonwealth  into  one  Treasury.  Instead  of  **  multiplicity 
of  Treasuries  aud  Beceipts,"  as  heretofore,  the  Public  Exchequer  at 
Westminster  is  to  be  the  single  Treasury,  and  is  to  be  called  "  The 
Beceipt  of  the  Exchequer  of  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector." 

51.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  modifying  No.  13  by  providing  that 
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Judges  of  the  Northern  Circuit  shall  be  Assise  Judges  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

*62.  June  23 : — Ordinance  extending  time  allowed  in  No.  16 
for  the  approbation  of  Public  Preachers. 

53.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  limiting  the  number  of  persons 
keeping  Hackney  Coaches  in  London,  Westminster,  and  six  miles 
round,  to  200,  and  vesting  the  control  of  them  in  the  Court  of 
JUdermen. 

54.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  for  the  Further  Encouragement  of 
the  Adventurers  for  Lands  in  L;«land,  and  of  the  Soldiers  and 
other  Settlers  planted  there.  Various  advantages  are  offered  to 
Protestant  colonists  in  Ireland  generally ;  and  Preachers  who  will 
■go  into  Ireland  after  approbation  are  to  have  an  allowance  for  outfit 
and  sure  pay  afterwards. 

55.  JwM  27 : — Ordinance  determining  the  districts  or  constitu- 
encies in  Scotland  that  are  to  return  Uie  thirty  members  from 
Scotland  to  future  Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth. 

56.  SoMhe  Day: — ^Ditto  for  Ireland. 

57.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  for  Indemnity  to  English  Pro- 
testants in  Munster  who  were  led  into  wrong  coiuves  by  Ormond 
and  Lord  Inchiquin. 

58.  June  29 : — Ordinance  against  Challenges,  Duels,  and  all 
Provocations  thereunto.  Fighting  a  duel  in  which  death  shall 
ensue  is  to  be  adjudged  murder. 

59.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  continuing  the  Committee  for  the 
Army  and  Treasurers  at  War,  and  providing  that  £40,000  a  month 
of  the  first  three  months*  assessment  (as  by  No.  44),  and  £30,000 
a  month  for  the  last  three  months,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Navy. 

60.  June  30  : — Ordinance  for  empowering  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  to  punish  the  Drunkenness  and  Pro&ne  Cursing  and 
Swearing  which  have  become  too  common  among  the  "  carmen, 
''porters,  watermen,  and  others,  who  are  employed  upon  the 
''  quays,  as  also  upon  the  river  Thames,  in  ships,  boats,  and  lighters, 
"  and  in  Thames-street,  and  other  streets  and  lanes  adjacent." 

61.  Jvly  4:  —  Ordinance  prohibiting  Horse-races  for  six 
months. 

62.  Aug,  1 : — Ordinance  authorising  a  Committee  of  the  Adven- 
turers for  Irish  lands  to  determine  difierences  among  the  Adven- 
turers till  July  5,  1655.  • 

63.  Aug,  1 1 : — Ordinance  modifying  former  Ordinance  for  Re- 
lief of  Creditors  and  Poor  Prisoners  (No.  47). 

64.  Same  i)ay.--r- Ordinance  for  abating  nuisances  and  encroach- 
ments in  the  Thames  and  Medway. 

65.  Aug,  21 : — Ordinance  appointing  Commissioners  to  survey 
the  Forests,  Honours,  Manors,  Lands,  Tenements,  &c.,  heretoforo 
belonging  to  the  late  King,  Queen,  and  Prince. 

66.  Same  Day : — Ordinance  for  Beforming  the  High  Court  of 

oo2 
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Chancery.  It  is  a  long  and  intricate  Ordinance  in  sixtj-seTeii 
Articles,  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  regulating  its  pro- 
ceedings of  all  varieties,  and  fixing  fees  and  charges  of  all  kinds  for 
the  future. 

*^7.  Aug,  29  : — Ordinance  appointing  Commissioners  in  all  the 
Counties  of  England  and  Wales  for  ejecting  scandalous,  ignorant, 
and  insufficient  Ministers  and  Schoolmasters,  and  prescribing  the 
modes  of  procedure  of  such  Commissioners.  The  Ordinance  is  a 
very  long  one. 

68.  Same  Bay: — Ordinance  fixing  the  Excise  of  Alum  and  Cop- 
peras at  3d.  per  cwt.  from  Sept.  29, 1654. 

*69.  Aug,  30: — Ordinance  for  taking  an  Account  of  the  Moneys 
received  upon  the  Act  of  Feb.  22,  1649-50,  for  the  Better  Propa- 
gation and  Preaching  of  the  Oospel  in  Wales. 

70.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  for  the  Sale  of  four  Forests  or 
Chases  reserved  for  collateral  security  to  the  Soldiera 

*7l.  Sept,  2  i^Ordinance  for  the  Better  Maintenance  and  En- 
couragement of  Preaching  Ministers,  and  for  Uniting  and  Severing 
of  Parishes.  Ten  Trustees  are  named,  who  are  for  the  future  to 
manage  the  Church  Bevenues,  superseding  Trustees  appointed  by 
former  Acts,  and  to  have  all  necessary  powers. 

72.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  enabling  soldiers  who  have  served 
the  Conmiouwealth  to  set  up  and  exercise  any  Trade  without  the 
usual  apprenticeship,  or  with  imperfect  apprenticeship. 

73.  Sams  Day : — Ordinance  letting  out  the  Postage  of  Letters, 
inland  and  foreign,  to  John  Manley,  of  London,  Esq.,  for  a  certain 
rent  and  on  certain  conditions. 

74.  Sams  Day: — Ordinance  relaxing  a  part  of  No.  25  so  as  to 
allow  a  greater  number  of  horses  or  oxen  than  is  there  specified  to 
be  used  for  the  cartage  of  millstones,  timber,  &c.,  during  the  four 
summer  months. 

75.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  touching  Fines  on  Writs  of  Co- 
venant and  Writs  of  Entry. 

76.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  for  borrowing  j£5000  more  on 
Deans*  and  Chapters'  Lands. 

77.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  for  admitting  Protestants  in  Ireland 
who  have  been  delinquents  to  compound. 

78.  Saine  Day: — Ordinance  for  bringing  several  branches  of  the 
Revenue  heretofore  separate  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Treasury  and  Court  of  Exchequer. 

79.  Same  Day  : — Ordinance  reviving  and  continuing  an  Act  of 
the  7th  of  King  James  "  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  many  thousand 
"  acres  of  marsh  grounds  and  other  grounds  within  the  counties  of 
"  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  lately  surrounded  by  the  rage  of  the  sea," 
and  for  preserving  the  same. 

80.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  for  continuing  the  Charitable  Foun- 
dation of  the  Poor  Knights  at  Windsor,  and  other  Foundations  at 
Windsor  formerly  administered  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  there. 
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*81.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  supplementary  to  No.  16.  Clerical 
Delinquents  who  liad  been  ejected  from  their  benefices  have,  under 
colour  of  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Oblivion  of  Feb.  24, 
1651-2,  been  regaining  possession  of  these  benefices,  or  creeping 
into  others,  *' without  giving  any  satisfaction  of  their  conformity 
or  submission  to  the  Government.''  The  Commissioners  for  appro- 
bation of  Public  Preachers  are  to  re-admit  no  such  old  sequestrated 
delinquents  until  His  Highness  and  His  Council  are  satisfied  ; 
and  the  number  of  said  Commissioners  is  increased  by  five  new 
persons. 

*82.  Same  Day: — Ordinance  appointing  Visitors  for  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  for  Westminster  School, 
Winchester  School,  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  Eton  College 
and  School  ^ 


Such  a  list  indicates  at  least  g^reat  legislative  activity  on 
the  part  of  Cromwell  and  his  Council.  These  eighty-two 
Ordinances  alone,  passed  in  eight  months  and  a  week  (and 
there  were  a  good  many  others  not  made  so  public),^  showed 
a  rate  of  legislative  activity  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
Barebones  Parliament  during  its  existence  of  five  months, 
and  exceeding  also  that  of  the  Rump  from  1649  to  1653, 
and  perhaps  that  of  the  Long  Parliament  itself  at  its 
fullest  swing,  between  1642  and  1649.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Protector  and  his  Council  in- 
herited many  measures  already  partly  shaped  by  the  Rump 
or  the  Barebones  Parliament,  only  rapidly  turning  into 
Ordinances  resolutions  that  had  struggled  through  these 
Parliaments,  and  giving  them  a  Cromwellian  stamp^  and 
perhaps  now  and  then  a  Cromwellian  turn.  Also  it  is  to 
be   noted   that   not  a  few  of  the   Ordinances  were   money 


1  Compiled  from  Soobell's  AcU  ami 
Ordinances  (1658),  Part  II.  pp.  275— 
868. 

*  From  imhsequent  pages  in  Scohell 
(pp.  390—^392)  it  appears  that  tlie 
eighty-two  Ordinances  which  he  gives 
in  full  in  black  letter  or  in  abbreviation 
on  pp.  276 — 308  were  only  tliose  which 
he  found  printed  or  deemed  important, 
and  that  many  others  were  passed  by 
Cromwell  and  his  Council  wnich  were 
less  accessible.  About  fifty  such  are 
reffistered  by  Scobell  himself  in  these 
subsequent  pages,  by  their  titles  only, 
and  without  tbe  exact  dates,  as  "Or- 


dinances not  printed.**  Among  them  are 
some  relating  to  persons, — e.g.  Ordin- 
ances for  donations  of  land  or  income 
to  Monk,  John  Durie,  Nicholas  Lockyer, 
Hugh  Peters,  and  others  ;  but  some  are 
of  public  consequence.  Among  these 
last  I  note  three — "  Oniinance  lor  setting 
up  Lectures  in  Scotland,"  "Ordinance 
for  allowing  of  Debts  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  the  Revenues 
of  the  same,"  and  **  Ordinance  for  the 
better  support  of  the  Universities  in 
Scotland  and  encouragement  of  I*ublic 
Preachers  there.*' 
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Ordinances,  or  Ordinances  merely  continaing  or  modifying 
former  Acts. 

Which  were  the  more  important  of  those  substantial  Or- 
dinances that  are  now  to  be  remembered  as  Cromwell'^s  own, 
whether  because  thej  were  of  his  suggestion  or  because 
they  went  forth  first  with  "  O.  P."  as  their  voucher,  will 
have  been  clear  enough  already  from  the  brief  descriptions 
given.  We  must  call  express  attention^  however,  to  the 
seven  Ordinances  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  list :  viz. 
Nos.  16,  52,  67,  69,  71,  81,  and  82.  All  in  all,  they  are  the 
Ordinances  most  profoundly  significant  of  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  Protectorate.  They  all  relate  to  things  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical;  and,  for  practical  purposes,  all  the  seven 
are  summed  up  in  the  two  numbered  16  and  67,  the  others 
being  but  appendages  to  these.  No.  16,  passed  March  20, 
1653-4,  is  An  Ordinance  for  Commimoners  to  approve  ofPMie 
Preachers  presented  to  Benefices;  and  No.  67,  passed  Aug.  29, 
1654,  is  An  Ordinance  for  the  Ejection  of  Scandalous  and  In- 
sufficient Ministers  and  Schoolmasters,  The  two  together  (ona 
one  whole,  which  may  be  regarded  as  Cromwell's  own  sch^ne 
for  the  Maintenance  and  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
England  and  Wales. 

The  more  the  facts  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  it  appears 
that  the  Protectorate  had  come  into  existence  not  only  in 
a  Conservative  interest  generally,  but  very  specially  on  the 
question  of  an  Established  Church.  For  a  long  while  the 
paramount  controversy  among  those  who  may  be  called  the 
thinkers  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  as  to  the  lawfulness 
or  expediency  of  such  a  Church,  i.e.  of  a  State-paid  and 
State-recognised  Ministry,  in  any  form  or  to  any  extent 
whatsoever.  There  had  been  a  powerful  and  massive  combina- 
tion for  the  defence,  consisting  not  only  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  of  such  adherents  of  the  old  Episcopacy  as  thought  the 
theory  of  an  Established  Church  worth  contending  for  even 
in  the  dreadful  abeyance  of  the  right  Episcopal  model,  but 
also  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Independent  Divines,  led 
by  Owen,  Nye,  and  Thomas  Goodwin.  Not  the  less  had  the 
principle   of  Absolute  Voluntaryism   been   sinking  deep  in 
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ether  minds,  and  expressing  itself  in  proposals  for  the  aboli- 
tion at  once  and  for  ever  of  every  semblance  of  an  Established 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  such  abolition  would  be  the 
noblest  act  yet  remaining  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
perfection  of  Spiritual  Liberty.  Twice  we  have  seen  the 
controversy  in  Parliamentary  debate.  It  appeared  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Bump  in  the  long  and  anxious  proceedings  about 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  both  in  the  House  itself  and 
in  the  Committee  for  that  subject,  more  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proposals  of  Owen  and  other  Ministers  (ante 
pp.  887-895).  Then,  as  we  saw,  there  was  some  doubt  among 
many  which  way  Cromwell  would  go,  and  there  were  not  want- 
ing zealots  for  Voluntaryism  who  thought  he  might  declare 
himself  on  their  side,  and  save  England  from  the  disaster  of 
even  the  comparatively  liberal  State-Church  which  Owen  and 
kifl  colleagues  wanted  to  set  up.  Probably  they  misconstrued 
Cromwell  even  then,  and  ought  to  have  known  his  opinions 
better.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  sign  but  that  Cromwell 
agreed  thoroughly  with  the  conclusions  on  the  subject  which 
were  arrived  at  by  the  Bump  in  the  last  months  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  which  conclusions  were  "  That  the  Magistrate  hath 
power,  in  matters  of  Religion,  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel^"  and  generally  that  the  scheme  of  Owen  and  his 
colleagues  was  a  feasible  one.  These  conclusions,  we  may 
say,  were  handed  on  into  the  period  of  Cromwell's  Interim 
Dictatorship  and  the  Barebones  Parliament ;  and  what  had 
happened  then  ?  Why,  the  Barebones  Parliament,  Cromweirs 
own  convention  of  the  most  godly  spirits  of  the  country, 
had  expired  in  a  death-struggle  over  them  (ante  pp.  513- 
518).  There  was,  as  Roger  Williams  describes  it,  "  the  vote 
of  fifty-six  against  priests  and  tithes,  opposite  to  the  vote  of 
fifty-four  who  were  for  them,  at  least  for  a  while."  In  other 
words,  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  the  House  had  rejected 
the  first  clause  of  a  Report  recommending  the  continuance 
of  a  State-paid  Ministry,  the  continued  exaction  of  Tithes  for 
their  support,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  for 
ejecting  unfit  ministers  and  appointing  fit  ones  to  vacant 
livings  all  over  the  country.     Cromwell  had  left  the  House 
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to  its  own  freedom  in  the  debate;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  regarded  with  alarm  this  rejection  by  a  majority  in 
his  own  select  Parliament  of  a  report  affirming  the  Civil 
Magistrate's  Power  in  matters  of  Religion,  and  that^  when 
Rous,  Sydenham,  and  the  rest  of  the  minority,  refused  to 
sit  after  such  a  revolutionary  vote,  and  broke  up  the  Parlia- 
ment upon  it,  he  approved  of  their  act.     The  uniform  testi- 
mony of  the  contemporary  authorities  is  that  there  had  come 
to  be  a  powerful  and  enthusiastic  party  in   the  Barebones 
Parliament  that  were  for  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  an 
Established  Christian  Ministry  altogether,  as  a  mere  Baby- 
lonish institution,  nay,  the  veritable  Antichrist,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  break-up  of  that  Parliament  and  the  resort  to 
the  Protectorate   that   saved  the  land  from  lapsing  into  a 
howling  wilderness  of  volunteer  gospellers,  without  organiza- 
tion, and  without  Universities.     For  the  Universities  were 
distinctly  involved,  if  not  in  the  designs  of  the  active  Volun- 
taries in  the  Parliament,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  some  theo- 
rists for  them  outside.     As  the  State  ought  not  to  endow 
Religion,  it  was  maintained,  neither  ought  it  to  endow  Learn* 
ing ;  and,  as  real  Religion  would  fare  better  for  the  abolition 
of  a  State-Church,   so  real  Learning  would  fare  better  for 
the  abolition  of  the  cob- webbed  Universities.     Pamphleteers 
conspicuous  in  this  crusade  against  the  Universities  were  the 
three  Anabaptist  preachers,  William  Dell,  William  Erbury, 
and   John   Webster;    and    Webster's   book  on   the   subject^ 
called  Academiarum  Examen,  and  published  Dec.  19,  1653,  is 
one  of  decided  ability,  and  worth  reading  yet.^ 

The  statement  that  the  Protectorate  came  into  being  in  the 
interests  of  a  Conservative  policy  generally,  and  especially  for 
the  preservation  of  an  Established  Church  and  the  Universities, 
may  seem  a  paradox  to  some  now;  but  the  fact,  I  repeat, 
was  thoroughly  understood  at  the  time,  and  appears  in  all  the 
contemporary  representations  of  the  collapse  of  the  Barebones 
Parliament,  and  of  the  cause  of  that  collapse.   Thus,  Clarendon, 

1  The  date  of  Webster's  book  is  from  joint  production  of  Dr.  John  Wilkins 

Thomason's  Catalogue.    See  a  reference  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward  (both  aft^rwarda 

to  tlie  book,  Vol.  I.  p.  232.    It  was  re-  Bishops),  and  also  inciaeutally  by  Owen 

plied  to  in  Vindicice  Acad^tmiaru7n,  a  in  vaiious  Academic  Speechea. 
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after  saying,  of  the  majority  of  that  Parliament,  that  "  their 
quarrel  was  against  all  who  had  called  themselves  ministers," 
and  that  "  they  resolved  the  function  itself  to  be  Anti- 
christian,"  and  were  determined  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and 
to  root  up  the  Universities  just  because  they  were  the  breed- 
ing places  of  a  Clergy,  hints  that  this  *'  folly  and  sottishness  " 
had  probably  been  foreseen,  and  asserts  at  all  events  that  it 
brought  in  the  Protectorate.  So  Baillie,  in  writing  from 
Scotland  to  his  friend  Spang  abroad,  tells  him  that  the  Bare- 
bones  Parliament  (which  Baillie  sarcastically  calls  the  ''  Good 
Parliament/'  with  reference  to  the  special  religiousness  of 
those  selected  for  it)  were  "  no  sooner  set  than  they  flew  so 
high  as  to  mind  nothing  but  a  Fifth  Monarchy  on  Earth,  to 
overthrow  all  magistracy  and  ministry  as  it  stood,  and  put  all 
in  a  new  mule  of  their  own,"  and  adds  that,  when  Cromwell 
"  took  on  himself  the  new  office  of  Protector,  with  a  power 
to  him  and  his  Council  supreme  beyond,  as  it  seemed  to  many, 
the  regal  line,"  the  change  was  regarded  as  a  relief  "  necessary 
for  the  time/^  Still  more  precise  and  emphatic  is  Baxter,  in 
one  long  passage  in  which  he  mixes  with  the  facts  his  own 
very  peculiar  hypothesis  for  explaining  them.  After  giving 
a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Barebones  Parliament, 
he  says,  "  The  intelligent  sort  by  this  time  did  fully  see  that 
"  Cromwell's  design  was,  by  causing  and  permitting  destruo- 
"  tion  to  hang  over  us,  to  necessitate  the  nation,  whether  they 
"  would  or  not,  to  take  him  for  their  Governor,  that  he  might 
"  be  their  Protector.  Being  resolved  that  we  should  be 
"  saved  by  him  or  perish,  he  made  more  use  of  the  wild- 
"  headed  sectaries  than  barely  to  fight  for  him.  They  now 
serve  him  as  much  by  their  heresies,  their  enmity  to  Learn- 
ing and  Ministry,  their  pernicious  demands  which  tended  to 
"  confusion  .  .  .  For  now  he  exclaimeth  against  the  giddiness 
**  of  these  unruly  men,  earnestly  pleadeth  for  Order  and 
"  Government,  and  will  needs  become  the  patron  of  the 
"Ministry,  yet  so  as  to  secure  all  others  of  their  liberty. 
"  Some  that  saw  his  design  said,  ^  We  will  rather  all  perish, 
"  and  see  both  Tithes  and  Universities  overthrown,  than  we 
"  will  any  way  submit  to  such  deceitful  usurpations.'    Others 
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'*  said,  *  It  is  the  Providence  of  God,  whoever  be  the  instra- 
'^  ments,  which  hath  brought  us  into  this  necessity,  which  we 
**  were  unable  to  prevent ;  and,  being  in  it^  we  are  not  bound 
''  to  choose  our  own  destruction  :  therefore  necessity  reqoireth 
**  us  to  accept  of  any  one  to  rule  us  that  is  like  to  deliv^  us. 
"  But  the  generality  of  the  Ministers  went  the  middle  way." 
This  middle  way  was  Baxter's  own.     He  relieved  his  con- 
science, he  proceeds  to  say,  by  sufficient  public  protestation 
against  Cromwell's  "  usurpation  "  and  ^'  perfidiousness  "  ;   but 
he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  "  to  rave  against  him  in  the 
pulpit "  or  otherwise   to  "  irritate  him  to  mischief."     And 
why  ?    "  The  rather,"  says  Baxter,  "  because,  as  he  kept  up 
'*  his  approbation  of  a  godly  life  in  the  general,  and  of  all  that 
"  was  good,  except  that  which  the  interest  of  his  sinful  cause 
"  engaged  him  to  be  against,  so  I  perceived  that  it  was  his 
"  design  to  do  good  in  the  main,  and  to  promote  the  GU)^1 
''  and  the  interest  of  godliness  more  than  any  had  done  before 
*'  him,  except  in  those  particulars  which  his  own  interest  was 
*'  against.     And  it  was  the  principal  means  that  henceforward 
'*  he  trusted  to  for  his  own  establishment,  even  by  damg  god^ 
^*  that  the  people  might  love  him,  or  at  least  be  willing  to 
"  have  his  Government y<?r  that  good^  ^ 

Cromwell,  then,  we  may  say,  had  entered  on  his  Pro- 
tectorate with  two  fixed  ideas  for  his  guidance  in  matters 
spiritual — (1)  An  Established  Non-Prelatic  Chv/rch  on  a  broad 
basis  of  Evangelical  Comj)rehensian^  to  be  liberally  endowed 
and  carefully  looked  after  by  the  State  ;  and  (2)  An  ample  or 
universal  Toleration  of  Dissent  round  that  Church.  In  the 
last  he  was  but  true  to  his  life-long  principle  of  Liberty  of 
Conscience ;  how  far  the  first  had  been  the  growth  of  delibera- 
tion since  he  had  seen  the  supreme  Magistracy  coming  into 
his  own  hands  it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  At  all  events,  the 
sustenance  and  regulation  of  an  Established  Church  had 
become  one  of  his  main  anxieties ;  and  the  two  Ordinances 
the  dates  and  titles  of  which  have  been  given  were  the  early 
utterances  of  his  Protectorate  on  the  subject.     By  the  first  a 

I  Clar.  795 ;  Baillie,  III.  289 ;  Baxter's  Life  (1696)  70,  71, 
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Court  of  Thirty-eight  Commissioners  was  set  up,  nine  of  them 
laymen  and  twenty-nine  divines  (increased  to  Forty-three, 
Sept.  2,  1654^  hy  the  addition  of  four  more  divines  and  one 
layman),  who  were  to  examine  all  future  presentees  to  liviDgs, 
and  all  who  had  been  appointed  to  livings  since  the  1st  of 
Aprils  1653,  and  to  certify  who  were  fit.  At  the  head  of  this 
Commission  o/ Triers,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  was  old  Mr. 
Francis  Rous^  late  Speaker  of  the  Barebones  Parliament ; 
Major  Greneral  Goffe  and  Alderman  Tichboume  were  two  of 
his  lay  associates ;  and  among  the  divines  were  John  Owen, 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Thankful  Owen,  Caryl,  Lockyer,  Nye,  Peter 
Sterry,  Hugh  Peters,  and  other  Independents,  with  some 
Fresbjrterians  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  such  as  Arrow- 
smith,  Tuckney,  and  Stephen  Marshall,  and  one  or  two 
Baptists,  such  as  John  Tombes.  For  the  rejection  of  any 
candidate  at  least  nine  of  the  Commissioners  were  to  be 
present ;  and  it  was  distinctly  declared  in  the  Ordinance 
that  the  approbation  of  candidates  by  the  Commissioners 
was  not  to  be  construed  as  **  any  solemn  or  sacred  setting 
apart "  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  but  only  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  putting  candidates  in  a  capacity  to  receive 
ministerial  stipends  and  maintenance.  Under  the  other 
Ordinance,  which  was  for  a  Commission  of  Ejectors — i.  e.  a 
Commission  for  the  ejection  of  scandalous  and  insufficient 
ministers  and  schoolmasters^  at  whatever  date  they  had  been 
appointed — the  machinery  was  much  more  complex.  There 
waa  to  be  a  Committee  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  gentlemen  in 
every  county,  to  act  for  the  purpose  in  conjunction  with  eight 
or  ten  divines  in  each  county,  and  to  have  powers  to  eject 
the  unfit,  allowing  a  small  stipend  to  such  as  were  married. 
The  names  of  all  the  persons  on  these  County  Committees,  to 
the  number  of  some  hundreds,  with  those  of  their  clerical 
assessors  in  the  several  counties,  are  duly  given  in  the  Ordi- 
nance. On  one  or  other  of  the  County  Committees  were 
all  the  best  known  English  gentry  of  the  day,  adherents  to 
Cromwell  or  not ;  and  Richard  Baxter  and  others  not  at  all 
friendly  to  Cromwell  were  among  the  clerical  assessors.^ 

1  See  the  two  Ordinances  at  large  :  Scobell,  Part  II.  279—280  and  335-347. 
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Within  six  days  after  the  passing  of  this  last  Ordinance 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate  was  to  meet.  That 
had  been  arranged  by  the  Constituting  Instrument  of  the 
Protectorate;  the  writs  had  been  duly  out  in  Cromwell's 
name  since  the  1st  of  June ;  and  the  elections  had  been 
going  on  all  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Yet,  as 
if  to  show  how  much  the  Protector  and  his  Council  prized 
their  temporary  power  of  independent  legislation,  their  last 
twelve  Ordinances  bear  date  the  very  day  (Sept.  2,  1654) 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament. 

Cromwell,  indeed,  was  to   meet   that  Parliament  in  the 
guise  of  a  king,  complete  in  all  save  the  name.     He  'had 
thought  it  right  to  clothe  his  Protectorship  with  all  external 
state  and   ceremony.      Whitehall  was  already  called  "His 
Highnesses   Court";   and   his   equipages  in   the  streets,  or 
between  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court,  where  he  often  went 
on  Saturdays,  lacked  nothing  of  the  dignity  of  many-horsed 
coaches,  liveries,  guards,   and  outriders.      Of  his  entertain- 
ments at  Whitehall  on  great  occasions  that  to  the  Dutch 
Ambassadors  Nieuport,  Beverning,  and  Jongestall,  on  April 
27,  1654,  the  day  of  the  Proclamation  of  Peace  with  the 
Dutch,  may  be  a  fit  example.     "  Yesterday,  at  noon,"  writes 
Jongestall  to  the  Count  of  Nassau,  April  28,  "  we  were  in- 
"  vited  to  dinner  by  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  where 
"  we  were  nobly  entertained.     Mr.  Strickland  and  the  Master 
"  of  the  Ceremonies  came  to  fetch  us,  in  two  coaches  of  His 
"  Highness,  about  half  an  hour  past  one,  and  brought  us  to 
"  Whitehall,  where  twelve  trumpeters  were  ready,  sounding 
"  against  our  coming.     My  Lady  Nieuport  and  my  wife  were 
"  brought  to  His  Highness  presently,  the  one  by  Mr.  Strick 
"  land  and  the  other  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  wb 
"  [i.  e.  His  Highness]  received  us  with  great  demonstrati< 
"  of  amity.     After  we  staid  a  little,  we  were  conducted  ii 
"  another  room,  where  we  found  a  table  ready  covered.     I 
''  Highness  sat  on  one  side  of  it  alone  ;  my  Lord  Bevemf 
"  Nieuport,  and  myself,  at   the  upper  end ;    and  my  J 
"  President  Lawrence  and  others  next  to  us.     There  ws 
"the  same  room  another  table  covered,  for  other  Lor 
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"the  Council  and  others.    At  the  table  of  my  Lady  Pro- 

"tectrice    dined    my   Lady  Nieuport,   my  wife,    my  Lady 

"  Lambert,  my  Lord  Protector's  daughter^  and  mine.    The 

"  mnsic  played  all  the  while  we  were  at  dinner.     The  Lord 

''Protector  [after  dinner]  had  us  into  another  room,  where 

**  the  Lady  Protectrice  and  others  came  to  us ;  where  we  had 

**  also  music,  and  voices,  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  [i.  e.  the 

"  music-sheet  containing  the  Psalm]  His  Highness  gave  us 

"  [the  Ambassadors],  and  told  us  it  was  yet  the  best  paper 

**  that  had  been  exchanged  between  us ;  and  from  thence  we 

"  were  had  into  a  gallery,  next  the  river,  where  we  walked 

"  with  His  Highness  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our 

'*  leaves,  and  were  conducted  back  again  to  our  houses,  after 

"  the  same  manner  as  we  were  brought."  ^    The  title  of  "  my 

Lord,'*  here  applied  by  Jongestall  to   the  members   of  the 

Council,   had  become    not    uncommon,  and    Mr.   Secretary 

Thurloe  had  begun  to  be  called  ^'  Th^  Right  Honourable." 

Cromwell  had  also  conferred  knighthoods,  though  yet  rather 

sparingly.    The  first  had  been  on  the  8th  of  Feb.  1653-4, 

when  Thomas  Vyner,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London, 

entertained  His  Highness  at  a  great  city-banquet  in  Grocers' 

Hall,  and  was  made  Sir  Thomas  before  His  Highness  went 

away.'     It  was  more  to  the  point  that  His  Highness,  in  the 

very  beginning  of  his  Protectorate,  had  thought  it  right  to 

renew  the  patents  of  all  the  English  Judges,  save  one,  so  that 

they  should  hold  office  under  his  Chief  Magistracy.     He  had 

at  the  same  time  reassigned  their  functions  and  circuits,  and 

Jiad  added,  as  we  have  seen,  Matthew  Hale  to  their  number. 

»  Thurloe,  II.  257.  *  Whitlocke,  under  date. 
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MONTHS  OF  outer's  FIRST  PROTECTORATE  :    BBC.  1653 — SEFT. 

1654. 

BEVISION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ESTABLISHMENT  UNDEB  THTJBLOE : 
MILTON'S  SEBVICES  BETAINED. — ^A  LULL  OF  SIX  MONTHS 
IN  HIS  SECBETABYSHIP  :  PUBLICATION  OF  HIS  DEFENSIO 
SECUNDA,  MAY  1654  :  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BOOK  :  ITS  EX- 
POSUBE  OF  MOBUS  AND  HIS  ANTECEDENTS,  AND  ATTACKS 
ON  ULAC  AND  ON  THE  MEMOBY  OF  SALMASIUS  :  HISTORI- 
CAL AND  AUTOBIOaBAPHICAL  PASSAGES  :  THE  PANE6YBIC 
ON  QUEEN  CHBISTINA  OF  SWEDEN  :  THE  PANEGYBICS  OK 
BBAD8HAW,  FAIRFAX,  FLEETWOOD,  LAMBEBT,  OVERTON, 
AND  0THEB8  :  THE  GRAND  PANEGYBIC  ON  CBOMWELL : 
EXAMINATION  OF  MILTON's  RELATIONS  TO  THE  PBOTECTOB 
AND  HIS  GOVERNMENT  :  MILTON  AN  ABDENT  OLIVEBIAN, 
BUT  WITH  RESEBVE8  ;  NATUBE  OF  THE  BE8EBVES  :  SIGNI- 
FICANCE OF  HIS  PBA18E8  OF  BBAD8HAW  AND  OVEBTON : 
HIS  NOTIONS  OF  POLITICAL  LIBERTY  :  HIB  CAUTIONS  TO 
CROMWELL  AGAINST  ABBITRARINESS,  OVEB-LEGISLATION, 
AND  A  POLICY  OF  BEPBE8SI0N  :  HIS  DISLIKE  OF  CBOM- 
WELL's  ESTABLISHED  CHUBCH. — PBESENTATION  COPIES 
OF  THE  DEFENSIO  SECUNDA  :  ANDBEW  MABVELL  AGAIN : 
HIS  TUTOBSHIP,  BY  CBOMWELL's  APPOINTMENT,  TO  YOUNG 
MB.  DUTTON,  AND  BESIDENCE  WITH  HIS  PUPIL  IN  THE 
FAMILY  OF  THE  OXENBBIDGES  AT  ETON:  HIS  LETTER 
THENCE  TO  MILTON  ABOUT  THE  DEFENSIO  SECUNDA,  AND 
THE  DELIVEBY  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PRESENTATION  COPIES  IN 
PABTICULAR  :   MABVELL's  LATIN  VEBSES  ON  CBOMWELL'S 
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PORTRAIT  :  CYRIACK  SKINNER  NOW  MUCH  WITH  MILTON  : 
HENRY  OLDENBURG  :  MILTON'S  LETTER  TO  HIM  :  DOUBTS 
AT  LAST  AS  TO  MORUS's  AUTHORSHIP  OP  THE  REOII 
SANOUINIS  clamor:  HISTORY  OF  MORUS  SINCE  THE  AP- 
PEARANCE OP  THAT  BOOK  :  HIS  ALARM  ON  HEARING  OF 
THE  DEFENSIO  SECUNDA  AS  FORTHCOMING,  AND  HIS 
EFFORTS  THROUGH  THE  DUTCH  AMBASSADOR  TO  STOP 
THE  PUBLICATION  :  HIS  HORROR  WHEN  COPIES  REACHED 
HOLLAND  :  RECEPTION  OF  THE  BOOK  THERE  :  ULAC'S 
PROJECT  OF  A  FOREIGN  EDITION  OF  IT,  TO  BE  BOUND 
UP  WITH  A  REPLY  FROM  MORUS:  COMPLIMENTARY 
MENTION  OF  THE  GREEK  PHIL AR AS  IN  THE  DEFENSIO 
SECUNDA:  DIFFICULTIES  OF  PHILARAS  IN  PARIS:  HIS 
VISIT  TO  LONDON  AND  CALL  ON  MILTON  :  LETTER  OF  MIL- 
TON TO  PHILARAS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

The  first  mention  of  Milton  in  the  Order  Books  of  the 
Council  of  the  Protectorate  is  on  Friday,  Feb.  3,  1653-4. 
The  Protectorate  was  then  six  weeks  old,  and  the  Council  had 
been  fully  constituted,  with  Lawrence  for  its  President,  Thurloe 
for  its  chief  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Henry  Scobell  and  Mr.  William 
Jessop  as  the  Secretaries- Assistant.  The  rest  of  the  staff  were, 
doubtless,  hanging  on  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
retained ;  but  not  till  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  day  above 
named  was  the  Council  at  leisure  to  pass  a  formal  resolution 
on  the  subject.  Then,  Lawrence  being  in  the  Chair,  and  the 
other  members  present  being  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Colonel  Sydenham,  Major-General  Lambert^ Colonel  Montague, 
Viscount  Lisle,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Mr.  Strickland,  and  Sir 
Oilbert  Pickering,  it  was  minuted  as  follows : — 

"  Accordiug  to  an  order  of  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe 
did  this  day  present  to  the  Council  an  establishment  of  under  clerks 
and  officers  for  attending  and  despatching  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Council,  viz, : — 

Mb.  Philip  Meadows,   Latin   Secretary,   at  per 

annum £200     0     0 

The  Serjeant  at  Abms,  at  20*.  per  diem  .  .  365  0  0 
Mr.  Gualteb  Frost,  Treasurer  for  the  Councirs 

Contingencies,  at  per  annum       .         .  .  —    -    — 
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Mb.  Milton,  at  per  cmnum    .         .         .         .        .  —     —    - 

Seven  Under  Clerks, — viz.  Joseph  Frost,  John  Frost, 
Matthew  Lea,  Thomas  Lea,  Isaac  Ewers,  William 
Symon,  Matthew  Fairbank, — at  65.  Sd,  per  diem 
each •    851   13     4" 

There  follow  the  names  of  ten  messengers,  at  5«.  per  diem  each, 
with  6d.  the  mile  for  riding  expenses,  making  a  total  of  XI 003  1 5s. 
per  annum;  also  those  of  nine  serjeant-deputies,  at  3s,  4d.  per 
diem  each,  and  6d,  a  mile  for  riding  expenses,  making  a  total  of 
£486  13s,  4(2.  per  annum;  and  the  two  closing  items  are  £36  per 
annum  for  '*  a  man  to  light  fires,"  &c.  (at  2s,  per  diem),  and  £292 
per  annum  for  other  sundry  expenses.] 

The  Council  then  and  there  approved  of  "  the  said  Estab- 
lishment presented  by  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe,"  only  directing 
that  Mr.  Gualter  Frost's  salary  should  be  «i^400  per  annum. 
The  Protector's  assent  having  been  duly  signified,  the  whole 
order  took  eflect. 

On  comparing  the  new  Establishment  with  the  Establish- 
ment under  the  last  Council  of  the  Barebones  Parliament,  one 
sees  that  there  was  now,  by  Thurloe's  advice,  a  recast  of  the 
former  arrangements  in  some  points.  Thurloe's  two  assistant 
Secretaries  were  then  Mr.  Gualter  Frost  and  Mr.  William 
Jessop,  at  salaries  of  ^^365  a  year  each ;  and  Mr.  Philip 
Meadows,  who  had  been  brought  in  to  assist  Milton  at  a 
salary  of  .^100  a  year,  had  just  had  his  duties  extended,  and 
his  salary  raised  to  <^200  a  year,  but  had  not  received  any 
oflBieial  designation  interfering  with  Milton's  full  right  still  to 
the  title  of  Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Tongues.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  are  two  or  three  modifications.  Mr.  Henry  Scobell 
having  been  brought  in  as  Jessop's  colleague  in  the  Assistant 
Secretaryship  under  Thurloe,  a  new  post  is  found  for  Frost. 
He  was  to  be  Treasurer  for  the  Council's  Contingencies,  i.  e. 
their  Cashier.  As  the  post  was  a  new  one,  Thurloe,  while 
naming  Frost  for  it,  left  the  amount  of  salary  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council.  As  they  made  it  c5^400  a  year, 
Frost  was  bettered  by  the  change  to  the  extent  of  j^5  a  year. 
No  increase  of  salary  was  proposed  for  Meadows ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Thurloe  in  his  draft,  while  re-proposing  ^^200 
a  year  xis  the  fit  salary  for  .Meadows,  styles  him  distinctly 
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"Latin  Secretaiy,"  at  the  same  time  naming  Milton  as  a 
person  to  be  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Council,  but  with 
what  title  and  at  what  salary  he  does  not  venture  to  suggest. 
One  infers  that  Thurloe,  the  very  model  of  a  General  Secretary, 
had  become  doubtful  how  far  it  might  be  right  for  the  Lord 
Protector  and  the  Council  to  retain  Milton  in  his  old  capacity 
and  with  his  old  title,  now  that  he  was  disabled  for  so  much  of 
the  actual  work  by  his  blindness,  but  that  he  knew  they 
would  like  to  retain  him  in  some  capacity,  and  with  some 
salary,  and  left  the  matter  to  their  own  decision.  The 
Council  did  not  decide  it  at  their  present  meeting ;  but  we 
know  otherwise  that  Milton,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
nominal  dignity  for  Meadows,  did  continue  in  his  old  post 
and  with  his  old  title  as  Latin  Secretary  or  Secretary  for 
the  Foreign  Tongues,  and  that  his  salary  of  about  j£?288  per 
annum  remained  for  the  present  undisturbed.  In  shorty  the 
title  of  Latin  Secretary  Extraordinary y  already  suggested  as 
describing  the  nature  and  extent  of  Milton's  official  occupations 
since  his  blindness  had  disqualified  him  for  the  entire  work  of 
his  department,  continues  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
his  position  through  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate. 

Another  document,  of  the  same  date  as  the  foregoing,  may 
be  quoted  for  its  details.  It  is  from  The  Money  Warrant  Books 
of  the  Council,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  first  warrant  which  Mr. 
Oualter  Frost  received  in  his  new  capacity  of  Treasurer 
for  the  Council's  contingencies.  It  is  the  Protector's  own 
warrant  for  the  immediate  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  salary 
and  wages  due  to  any  persons  on  the  establishment  before  the 
Protectorate : — 

"  Oliver  P. 

**  These  are  to  will  and  require  you,  out  of  Buch  moneys 
as  are  or  shall  come  to  your  hands  for  the  use  of  the  Council,  to  pay 
to  the  several  persons  on  the  other  side  endoi-sed  the  several  sums 
to  their  names  mentioned,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  £1078  12«.  \d. ; 
being  so  much  due  unto  them  on  the  first  of  January  lust  included 
for  Uieir  several  salaries :  of  which  you  are  not  to  fail,  ami  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  warraut.  Given  at  Whitehall  this  3rd  of 
Fcbr.  1653  [1653-4.] 
"  To  Mr.  Gualter  Frost" 

VOL.  IV.  P  p 
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[Particulars  endorsed.] 

Mb.  Secbktaby  Thurloe,  for  oue  quarter  from  the 

2nd  Oct  to  the  1st  of  Jan.  last  included       .         .    £200    0   0 

Mb.  Jessop,  17th  Oct.  to  the  let  of  Jan.  included: 

77  days 77    0    0 

Mb.  Gualteb  Fbost,  as  Secretary  Assistant  to  the 
late  Council  of  State  for  the  same  time  to  the  12th 
of  Dec. :  71  days 71    0   0 

Mb.  John  Milton,  for  half  a  year  from  the  4th  of 
July  to  the  1st  of  Jan.  last  included  :  at  155.  10\d. 
per  diem 144    9    3 

Mb.  Phit.tp  Meadows,  for  one  quarter  from  the  2nd 

of  Oct.  to  the  1st  of  Jan 50    0    0 

Joseph  Frost,  John  Frost,  Matthew  Lea,  Thomas  Lea, 
Isaac  Ewers,  John  Lennard,  John  Bahington,  John 
Raymond:  Clerks  for  dispatch  of  the  Council's 
husiness,  at  6s.  Sd,  per  diem,  for  one  quarter 
ending  1st  of  Jan 242  .13    4 

Joseph  Butler,  Thomas  Pidcock,  John  Priestley,  • 
Kichard  Freeman,  Henry  Symhall,  Daniel  Potter, 
Qeo.  Hussey,  Rowland  Fawkard,  Boger  B.eed, 
Thomas  Bulmer,  Edward  Oshaldston,  Edward 
Fleetwood  :  messengers  to  the  late  Council,  at  5s, 
per  diem,  for  one  quarter  ending  1st  Jan.  inst.      .       273    0    0 

Henry  Giffard,  for  keeping  the  Treasury  Room  to  the 

Council,  at  2s,  6d.  per  diem,  for  the  time  above-said         11     7    6 

Robert  Stebbin,  for  making  fires  and  keeping  the 
door  leading  to  the  Secretary's  OflSce,  at  2s.  per 
diem,  for  the  time  above-said      .         .         .         .  9     2    0 


£1078  12    1 


Putting  all  our  information  together,  we  thus  learn  that, 
after  Thnrloe  and  the  Council  had  recast  the  former  Estab- 
lishment (making  some  considerable  changes  among  the  under- 
lings as  well  as  among  the  superiors),  the  Protectorate  started 
with  an  official  staff  the  heads  of  which,  in  the  order  of  their 
salaries,  were  Thurloe  at  ^€^800  a  year,  Gualter  Frost  at  c5£'4O0 
a  year,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  at  ^€^365  a  year,  Jessop  and 
Scobell  also  at  c^365  a  year  each,  Milton  at  about  ^288  a 
year,  and  Meadows  at  .^200  a  year,  while  underneath  these 
there  were  seven  Clerks  at  6*.  8^.  a  day  each,  ten  messengers  at 
5*.  a  day  each,  nine  deputy-serjeants  or  tipstaves  at  3*.  4td,  a 
day  each,  and  two  or  three  door-keepers.     The  total  cost  of 
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tile  Council  Establishment,  as  I  calculate,  was  about  j^5454 
jBtfr  annum.  By  our  rule  of  multipljing  by  3^  for  the  diflTer- 
ence  of  money-value,  this  would  rate  at  about  ^£^19,000  a  year 
now.  By  the  same  rule  the  present  equivalents  of  the  salaries 
may  be  ascertained. 

While  the  Council  Order  Books  distinctly  prove  that 
Milton  was  retained  in  the  service  of  Oliver's  Protectorate 
in  a  capacity  which  may  be  called  TAe  Latin  Secrefurynhif 
Eastraordinary^  it  is  not  to  these  Books  that  we  can  henceforth 
trust,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  record  of  Milton's  official 
performances.  This  is  owing  to  Thurloe's  method  of  keeping 
the  Council  Minutes  through  the  Protectorate,  or  the  method 
adopted  by  Jessop  and  Scobell  for  him.  In  the  by-gone  days, 
when  the  elder  Frost  had  been  General  Secretary  and  the 
younger  Frost  his  assistant,  Milton's  individuality  in  the 
foreign  department  had  been  scrupulously  respected  by  the 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  Order  Books  in  connexion  with 
every  piece  of  business  referred  to  him  specially.  Now  it  is 
different.  Thurloe  keeps  all  the  strings  in  his  own  hands; 
and,  while  it  is  minuted  that  such  or  such  a  document  or 
translation  is  ordered,  it  is  rarely  that  the  person  is  named 
to  whom  the  duty  is  referred.  We  see  that  Thurloe  himself 
worked  prodigiously;  and  we  know  that  he  had  Scobell, 
Jessop,  and  Meadows,  about  him  for  subordinate  penmen,  and 
that  Milton  was  not  half  a  mile  off,  and  could  appear  when 
wanted ;  but  we  are  left  to  imagine  that  the  distribution  of 
work  among  the  five  was  a  matter  of  Thurloe's  pleasure  or  of 
his  understandiDg  with  the  Council,  not  needing  formal  record. 
It  does  so  happen,  however,  that  Milton's  name  disappears 
henceforth  from  the  Council  Order  Books  more  completely 
than  might  have  been  expected,  in  his  case,  even  under  such 
an  arrangement.  While  mentions  of  Jessop,  Scobell,  and 
Meadows,  not  to  speak  of  **  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe  "  himself, 
are  pretty  frequent  in  the  Order  Books  of  Oliver's  Protectorate 
in  one  connexion  or  another,  there  is,  so  Bsir  as  I  have  observed, 
but  one  mention  more  of  Milton  by  name  in  the  whole  four 
years  and  a  half  of  them.  It  will  be  quoted  in  due  time. 
Meanwhile,  let  the  reader,  if  he  should  miss  henceforth  dustem 
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of  continued  excerpt  from  the  Council  Order  Books  in  ex- 
hibition of  Milton's  official  industry^  guard  against  supposing 
on  that  account  that  Milton  was  doing  nothing  and  was 
merely  a  blind  supernumerary.  Fortunately  we  have  other, 
and  most  authentic,  means  of  knowing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  official  industry  under  the  Protectorate ;  and,  when  we 
present  the  information  in  detail^  it  will  be  seen  that,  though 
Thurloe  was  Cromwell's  right-hand  man,  Milton  was  very  £ir 
indeed  from  being  a  cipher.  The  truth  is  that  Cromwell  was 
to  get  much  more  work,  of  certain  kinds,  out  of  Milton  in 
his  blindness  than  had  been  demanded  from  him  through 
all  his  preceding  years  of  Secretaryship,  while  he  had  his 
eyesight. 

Not  a  scrap  of  Milton's  Secretarial  work^  however,  in  the 
form  of  correspondence  or  state-papers,  belongs  to  the  first 
six  months  of  the  Protectorate.  Through  those  months  (Dec. 
1653 — June  1654),  though  the  Protector's  great  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  the  Dutch  was  then  successfully  brought  to  an 
issue,  though  a  Treaty  with  Sweden  was  also  concluded, 
though  Treaties  with  Portugal  and  Denmark  were  in  progress, 
and  though  there  was  incessant  negotiation  also  with  France 
and  Spain,  not  to  speak  of  minor  States,  Thurloe  and  Meadows 
must  have  managed  all  the  necessary  translations  and  draft- 
ings of  documents  between  them,  without  troubling  Mr. 
Milton.  The  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  Mr.  Milton  was  then 
known  to  have  a  piece  of  work  in  hand  in  his  house  in  Petty 
France  in  the  interest  of  which  the  Protector  and  the  Council 
might  well  dispense  with  his  services  in  the  routine  business 
at  Whitehall.  Thurloe  and  Meadows  could  write  letters  and 
draft  diplomatic  documents ;  but  who  could  compete  with  Mr. 
Milton  in  writing  a  book  ? 

^^  Joannis  Miltoni  Aiigli  pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defenno 
Secunda:  Contra  Infamem  Lilellum  Anonymum  cui  titulut 
'  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Coebim  adversua  Parricides  Angli- 
canos.*  Londini,  Typis  Newcomianis^  1654"  ("Second  Defence 
for  the  English  People  by  John  Milton,  Englishman,  in  reply 
to  an  Infamous  Book  entitled  '  Cry  of  the  King's  Blood  to 
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Heaven  against  the  English  Parricides.'  London,  from 
Newcome's  Press,  1654"):  such  was  the  title  of  a  small 
octavo  volume,  of  173  pages,  which  was  out  in  London  on  the 
80th  of  May,  1654.1  It  was  the  fulfilment  at  last  of  that  new 
task  of  literary  championship  for  the  Commonwealth  which 
had  been  assigned  to  Milton  nearly  two  years  before  by  the 
Council  of  State  of  the  Rump  Parliament.  It  was,  at  the 
same  time,  Milton's  defence  against  the  most  libellous,  and  in 
some  literary  respects  the  ablest,  attack  that  had  yet  been 
made  upon  himself.  The  wonder  is  that  it  had  been  delayed 
80  long.  The  delay  has  been  already  explained  as  occasioned 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Iie(jfii  Sanguinis  Clamor  had  come 
upon  Milton  when  he  was  struggling  with  the  first  diflSculties 
of  his  blindness,  partly  by  his  subsequent  expectation  of  being 
able  to  deal  at  the  same  time  with  the  long-promised  book  of 
Salmasius  in  answer  to  the  Defensio  Prima.  Tlie  death  of 
Salmasius  in  September  1653,  with  his  book  unpublished  and 
even  its  existence  left  problematical,  had  at  length  determined 
Milton  to  fall  on  the  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  by  itself.  He 
bad  probably  begun  the  work  not  long  before  the  institution 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  his  perseverance  in  it  during  the  four 
months  which  followed  his  renomi nation  to  office  in  the 
Protector's  service  may  well  have  been  accepted  instead  of  all 
the  more  ordinary  sorts  of  official  duty  during  that  period. 
Indeed  there  must  have  been  something  like  a  formal  under- 
standing on  the  subject  with  Cromwell  and  the  Council, 
releasing  Milton  for  the  time  from  ordinary  duty,  and  em- 
powering him  to  proceed  in  the  literary  task  originally 
assigned  him  under  the  Rump  Government.  The  difierence 
would  be  that,  whereas  his  Reply  to  the  R^gii  Sanguinis  Clamor , 
Iiad  it  come  forth  at  the  time  when  it  was  originally  com- 
missioned, would  have  been  another  defence  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Rump,  it  had  now  necessarily  to  be  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Protectorate.  That  was  not  unim- 
portant. The  book  may  have  been  hailed  by  many  as  Milton's 
first  complete  return  to  Literature  after  his  blindness,  and  the 

1  Date  is  from  the  Thomason  copy  in  the  British  MuBeunu 
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first  complete  proof  that  he  had  conquered  that  caUmiiy; 
bat  it  may  have  been  hailed  also,  with  some  interest,  as  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  so  eminent  a  Republican  respecting 
the  changed  system  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  opening  is  in  the  high  and  stately  strain  of  selF- 
esteem  so  common  with  Milton,  and  may  be  given  thus  in 
translation : — 

That  which  in  every  human  life  and  in  every  sort  of  business  is 
the  first  of  duties,  namely,  that  we  should  be  always  gratefbl  to 
God  and  mindful  of  His  benefits,  and  especially,  if  in  anything  there 
has  been  success  beyond  hope  and  dcBign,  that  we  should  as  soon  as 
possible  return  express  and  solemn  thanks  for  the  same,  this  I  see 
to  be  now  incumbent  upon  me  in  the  very  beginning  of  my  discoune, 
mainly  for  three  reasons  : — First,  because  I  have  been  bom  in 
those  times  of  my  country  in  which  the  eminent  valour  of  the 
citizens,  with  a  grandeur  and  constancy  of  mind  in  them  surpassing 
all  that  can  be  praised  in  their  forefathers,  has  been  able,  after 
due  invocation  of  God,  and  all  the  while  following  His  most  manifest 
guidance,  to  achieve,  by  a  series  of  acts  and  examples  the  braveit 
since  the  world  was  made,  the  deliverance  of  the  State  from  a  heavy 
thraldom,  and  of  Religion  from  a  most  unworthy  servitude.  Next, 
because,  when  many  had  suddenly  started  up  who,  as  is  generally 
the  way  of  the  vulgar,  were  vilifying  odiously  those  illustrious 
deeds,  and  one  above  the  rest,  puffed  up  and  heady  with  literary 
pride  and  the  opinion  conceived  of  him  by  his  flock  of  admirers, 
had  wickedly  undertaken,  in  a  very  scandalous  book  written  against 
us,  the  defence  of  despotism  universally,  then  it  was  I,  rather  than 
any  one  else,— from  some  impression  that  I  was  not  unfit  either  to 
meet  an  adversary  of  so  great  name  or  to  speak  of  so  great  afiairs, 
— that  received  from  the  liberators  of  my  country  themselves,  with 
the  common  consent  of  all  besides,  the  commission  publicly  to 
defend,  whoever  else  might  come  after  me,  the  cause  both  of  the 
English  people  and  of  Liberty  as  involved  therein.  Finally,  because, 
in  a  matter  so  arduous  and  full  of  expectation,  I  neither  disappointed 
the  hope  my  countrymen  had  of  me  and  their  aforesaid  resolution, 
nor  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  a  vast  number  of  foreigners,  both 
of  the  learned  class  and  of  those  skilled  in  a£fairs,  but  so  routed 
my  opponent,  with  all  his  huge  assurance,  that  he  yielded  at  once, 
broken  alike  in  spirit  and  in  reputation,  and  in  the  whole  three  years 
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of  his  Bubsequent  life,  though  threatening  and  fuming  much,  gave 
us  no  &rther  trouble,  BAve  that  he  called  to  his  aid  the  obscure 
labour  of  some  utterly  despicable  persons,  and  suborned  I  know 
not  what  silly  and  extravagant  adulators  to  repatch  by  their  eulogies, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  unexpected  and  recent  ruin  of  his  character. 
Of  which  more  presently. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  strain,  Milton  takes  occasion  a^ain 
to  propound  his  favourite  idea  that  in  every  age  of  great 
national  action  it  is  highly  important  that  there  should  be 
some  who,  though  not  partaking  directly  in  such  action,  should 
look  on  and  worthily  appreciate,  lending  their  powers  for  the 
description  and  celebration  of  what  has  been  done,  and  for  the 
defence  and  exposition  of  what  the  men  of  action  may  still 
intend.  It  had  been  his  own  lot,  he  says,  partly  from  his 
studious  habits  from  youth  upwards,  partly  from  the  un- 
certainty of  his  health,  to  be  rather  a  spectator  of  the  great 
recent  Revolution  in  the  British  Islands  than  one  of  its  armed 
soldiers  or  Parliamentary  leaders.  But  from  the  first  he  had 
contributed  to  the  cause  zealously  and  steadily  after  his  own 
fashion ;  nor  had  he  ever  avoided  his  share  of  the  dangers 
and  risks.  And  now,  whether  he  considers  what  is  past,  or 
realizes  to  himself  the  magnitude  of  the  task  on  which  he  is 
entering  in  this  his  Second  Defence  of  the  English  People, 
may  he  not  be  content  with  the  part  assigned  him  ? 

HAGNTTUDE   AND    CELEBRITY   OF   HIS   TASK. 

I  would  make  no  comparison  of  myself  with  anyone,  even  the 
lowest  in  station ;  nor  would  I  speak  a  word  too  arrogantly  :  but, 
as  often  as  I  bethink  myself  of  this  noble  and  renowned  cause,  and 
this  most  honourable  office  too  of  defending  our  defenders  them- 
selves, assigned  me  by  their  own  votes  and  judgments,  I  confess 
I  can  hardly  refrain  from  rising  to  a  loftier  and  more  daring  strain 
than  befits  an  exordium,  and  seeking  something  grander  still  to 
say :  seeing  that  in  whatever  degree  I  am  indubitably  beaten  by  the 
famous  orators  of  antiquity,  not  only  in  the*  power  of  pleading,  but 
even  in  style  (especially  in  the  foreign  tongue  which  I  necessarily 
use,  and  in  which  very  often  I  give  myself  no  kind  of  satisfaction), 
in  the  same  degree  I  beat  them  all  of  ever^'  age  by  the  nobility  and 
consequence  of  my  subject.   Whence  there  has  arisen  such  an  amount 
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of  expectation  and  widely  diffused  interest  about  the  affair  that 
already  I  feel  myself  not  as  if  in  a  forum  or  law-court,  surrounded 
only  by  one  people,  whether  Roman  or  Athenian,  but  as  if,  with  nearly 
all  Europe  listening,  and  as  it  were  seated  together  before  me  and 
criticising,  I  bad  somehow  addressed  my  former  Defence,  and  were 
now  again  about  to  address  this  one,  to  an  aggregate  of  all  the  meet- 
ings and  conventions  of  the  gravest  men,  cities,  and  nations,  where- 
soever I  seem  to  myself,  now  that  I  have  b^^n  my  journey,  to  be 
surveying  from  high  in  the  air  the  tracts  of  land  across  the  sea 
and  the  wide-stretched  regions,  crowded  countenances  innumerable, 
all  equally  unknown,  but  betraying  their  close  conjunction  with  me 
by  the  signs  of  their  sympathy.  Here  I  have  before  my  eyes  the 
manly  strength  of  the  Germans,  stiff  against  slavery ;  there  the 
lively,  and  rightly  called  liberal,  impetuosity  of  the  French  ;  here 
the  deliberate  valour  of  the  Spaniard  ;  there  the  settled  and  self- 
possessed  magnanimity  of  the  Italian.  Whatever  anywhere  of  free 
aspiration,  whatever  of  ingenuous  or  magnanimous  promise,  either 
lies  prudently  quiet  or  publicly  professes  itself,  all  seem  within  my 
vision,  some  tacitly  favouring,  some  openly  approving,  some  running 
forth  and  greeting  with  applause,  some  yielding  at  last  to  convic- 
tion and  surrendering  themselves  captive.  I  seem  to  myself,  with 
such  multitudes  about  me,  even  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  to  be  bringing  expelled  and 
exiled  Liberty  home  again  everywhere  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  or, 
as  is  told  of  Triptolemus  of  old,  to  be  importing  among  the  nations 
the  produce  of  my  own  land,  only  a  produce  far  nobler  than  any 
gift  of  cereals, — disseminating,  to  wit,  through  cities,  kingdoms, 
and  peoples,  the  restored  enjoyment  of  free  civil  life. 

Through  more  of  the  like  Milton  at  last  pounces  on  his 
precise  subject,  the  Regii  Sanguinis  Claynor^  and  the  rest  of  his 
Introduction  consists  of  a  compound  invective  against  the 
three  persons  whom  he  identifies  with  that  book  in  one 
capacity  or  another.  Salmasius  is  referred  to  as  its  original 
begetter  ;  there  is  an  exposure  of  Morus  as  its  reputed  author ; 
and  Ulac,  the  publisher,  does  not  escape.  The  following 
extracts  convey  the  substance : — 

Reason  of  the  Delay  of  this  Second  Defence  : — "  To  the 
author  of  the  Regii  /Sanguinis  Clamor  I  should  have  prepared  ii 
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speedier  answer,  according  to  his  deserts,  had  he  not  hitherto 
protected  himself  by  false  rumours — announcing  over  and  over  that 
Saknasius  himself  was  sweating  at  the  anvil,  fabricating  new 
volumes  against  us,  which  were  just  to  be  out :  by  which  he  gained 
only  this  much,  that  the  punishment  of  his  slandering  was  some- 
what delayed;  for  I  thought  it  better  to  wait  and  keep  myself 
whole  for  the  more  powerful  adversary.  But  I  take  my  warfare 
with  Salmasius  to  be  now  over,  he  being  dead  ;  in  what  manner 
dead  I  will  not  say,  for  I  will  not  make  his  death  his  fault,  as  he 
made  my  blindness  mine.  Yet  there  are  who  attribute  the  guilt  of 
that  murder  also  to  us — to  those  too  sharp  strictures  ofours,  to  wit. 
They  say  that,  always  fixing  those  hooks  deeper  in  himself  by 
resisting,  and  seeing  the  work  he  had  on  hand  advancing  more  and 
more  slowly,  and  the  time  of  reply  past,  and  interest  in  his  work 
gone,  and  recollecting  also  the  loss  of  his  fame  and  reputation,  and 
the  diminution  of  his  favoiir  with  princes  on  account  of  his  bad 
defence  of  the  cause  of  Sovereignty,  he  died  at  last  rather  of  a  three 
years'  grief  and  depression  of  spirit  than  of  any  actual  malady. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  if  I  have  again  to  encounter  an  enemy  so  well 
known  to  me,  if  there  must  be  even  a  posthumous  war  with  him, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  fear  the  languid  and  dying  efTorta 
of  one  whose  ferocious  attacks  at  their  best  I  bore  easily  enough/' 

Anonymity  op  the  Book  : — "  Hoy  !  who  are  you  ?  A  man  or 
a  nobody  f  Not  the  lowest  of  men,  not  slaves  even,  are  without  a 
name.  Sliall  I  always  then  have  to  deal  with  anonymous  persons  1 
For  my  part,  Z  Svdpts  avwvfioi  (for  it  may  be  lawful  to  give  a  Greek 
name  to  those  for  whom  I  cannot  find  a  Latin  one),  I  declare  that, 
though  your  Claudius  rose  up  without  a  name  to  write  on  Kingly 
Power,  certainly  a  very  congenial  subject,  and  I  might  use  his 
example,  I  am  so  far  from  being  ashamed  either  of  myself  or  of  my 
cause  that  I  should  consider  it  base  to  approach  such  a  task  unless 
with  my  name  openly  avowed.  .  .  .  Why  our  author  should  be 
anonymous  will  soon  appear.  "Whether,  basely  hired,  he  has,  in 
imitation  of  Salmasius,  sold  this  Cry  of  his  to  the  Blood  Royal,  or 
whether  he  is  pale  with  the  consciousness  of  infamous  teaching,  or 
whether  he  is  of  flagitious  and  disgraceful  life,  no  wonder  he  should 
seek  to  hide  himself :  or  perhaps  he  is  making  his  arrangements 
80  that,  whenever  he  scents  a  richer  chance  of  emolument,  it  may 
be  safe  for  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  Kings  and  transfer  himself  to 
eome  future  Bepublic — ^nor  this  either  without  the  example  of  hia 
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great  Salmasius,  who,  in  his  old  age,  taken  with  the  glitter  of  lucre, 
ratted  from  the  Orthodox  to  Bishops,  from  the  Liberals  to  the 
Royalists.  You  caller  from  the  coal-hole,  you  do  not  after  all 
clieat  us  as  to  who  you  are ;  in  vain  have  you  sought  that  conceal- 
ment ;  believe  me,  you  are  dragged  to  light ;  you  will  swear  down« 
right,  as  long  as  you  live,  either  that  I  am  not  blind,  or  that  you 
at  least  have  not  escaped  my  blinkings.  Who  then  he  is,  what  sort 
of  fellow,  and  by  what  hope,  what  enticements,  what  allurements, 
he  was  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Royal  Cause  (the  story  is 
almost  Milesian  or  Baian)  hear  now  if  you  have  leisure  ! 

How  THE  Book  was  written:  Alexander  Mobus  and  his 
Antecedents  : — "  He  is  a  certain  Morxts,  part  Scotch,  part  French 
(lest  one  nation,  one  country,  should  have  the  too  great  burden  of 
the  entire  disgrace  of  him) :  an  unprincipled  fellow,  and, — ^by 
abundant  and  various  testimonies,  among  which  are  to  be  included, 
what  is  worst,  those  of  former  friends  whom  he  has  changed  from 
intimates  into  utter  enemies, — treacherous,  lying,  ungrateful,  male- 
volent, and  a  perpetual  slanderer  not  only  of  men,  but  of  wom^ 
also,  whose  chastity  he  is  accustomed  to  spare  no  more  than  their 
reputation.  To  pass  over  the  obscurities  of  his  early  years,  he  first 
taught  Greek  at  Geneva ;  but,  though  often  interpreting  his  own 
name  Morus  in  Greek  to  his  pupils  [the  word  means  'Fool'  in 
Greek],  he  could  not  unlearn  being  a  fool  and  rascal  himself.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  the  rather  driven  on  by  such  a  madness,  con- 
scious as  he  was  of  so  many  profligacies,  though  perhaps  not  yet 
foimd  out,  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  seeking  the  office  of  Pastor 
in  the  Church,  and  staining  it  with  those  Tnorals  of  his.  But  he 
could  not  long  escape  the  censure  of  his  Presbyters,  womanish  and 
vain  as  he  was,  noted  also  for  many  other  crimes,  and  found  guilty 
of  many  errors  from  orthodoxy,  which  he  both  basely  abjured  and 
impiously  retained  after  he  had  abjured  them, —  at  last,  too,  clearly 
convicted  of  adultery.  He  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  his 
landlord's  maidservant ;  and,  though  she  was  married  shortly  after- 
wards to  another,  he  did  not  cease  to  pursue  her  .  .  .  His  expla- 
nations of  the  affair  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  Presbyters  j  they 
had  no  option  but  to  think  of  censuring  him  as  an  adulterer  and 
adjudging  him  wholly  unworthy  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  heads 
of  this  and  the  like  accusations  are  to  this  day  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library  of  that  city.  Meantime,  while  all  was  yet  uu- 
divulged,  having  received  a  call  into  Holland,  by  the  procuration  of 
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Salnuudus,  from  the  French  Church  in  Middlehurg, — greatly  to  the 
<lv?guBt  of  Spanheim,  a  truly  learned  man  and  most  excellent  pastor, 
who  had  formerly  known  iiim  well  in  Geneva, — he  at  length  ob- 
tained from  the  Grenevans  what  they  called  'testimonial  letters/ 
though  not  without  difficulty,  and  on  the  strict  condition  of  his 
leaving  the  place,  and  the  letters  themselves  cool  enough:  some 
indeed  thinking  it  was  unendurable  that  a  fellow  of  that  sort  should 
be  decorated  with  any  Church  attestation  whatsoever,  but  others 
arguing  that  anything  was  more  endurable  than  the  fellow  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  came  into  Holland,  having  gone  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Salmasius,  he  cast  his  wicked  eyes,  in  Salmasius's  house,  on  a 
maidservant  of  Madame  Salmasius,  called  Bontia, —  for  the  fellow's 
taste  is  always  for  maidservants:  hence  he  began  to  cultivate  the 
society  of  Salmasius  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  Bontia's  as 
often  as  he  could.  I  know  not  whetlier  it  was  Salmasius,  taken 
with  the  attentions  and  flattery  of  the  nian,  or  Morus,  thinking  he 
had  found  out  a  fine  o|)portunity  for  more  fre(|uently  meeting 
Bontia  there,  that  first  turned  the  conversation  on  Milton's  Answer 
to  Salmasius.  However  it  was,  Morus  undertakes  the  defence  of 
Salmasius ;  and  Salmasius  promises  to  Morus,  by  his  influence,  the 
Theological  Chair  in  that  city  .  .  .  On  pretext  of  consulting  Sal- 
masius about  the  work,  Morus  frequented  the  house  day  and  night 
.  .  .  He  promises  nian-iage  to  Bontia,  and  so  seduces  her  .  .  .  Mean- 
while the  Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis  broke  forth.  Then  Morus,  not 
a  little  inflated  by  this  production  of  his,  and  feeling  that  he  had 
obliged  the  whole  Orange  faction,  had  already  devoured  no  end  of 
Professorial  Chairs  in  his  greedy  fancy,  and  had  accordinn;]y 
deserted  his  Bontia,  now  with  child,  as  but  a  poor  little  maid- 
servant. She,  complaining  of  the  slight  and  the  deceit,  appealed 
both  to  the  Synod  and  to  the  Magistrates.  The  affair  was  thus 
divulged  at  last,  and  was  long  a  subject  of  laughter  and  jokes  in 
private  parties  and  assemblies.  Whence  some  one  (and  surely  of  a 
sprightly  wit,  whoever  he  was)  made  this  dibtich  : — 

Galli  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Bontia,  Mori 
Quia  bene  moratam  morigeramque  negetl^ 


1  TTiiB  Epigram  first  apf«eare<l  in  th«  but  his  node  of  ntfntioning  it  here  iieeinji 

IjOiid(»i  Jf'^curiiis  Poiidcus  of  8^pt.  3<>,  to  tell  azainst  that  idea,  a«  ind*r(H]  i\ftt^ 

1C52,  as  fTr>m  a  Dutch  correi»;oTident  t  he  mode  of  iUi  occurrtiiLe  orii^iiiallj  ia 

(ante  p.  402).    It  is  always  now  printed  Mere,  PaL 
M  Milton*H  own  among  hik  Latin  venes ; 
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Bontia  alone  did  not  laugh ;  but  neither  did  she  make  anything  by 
her  complaints.  For  the  Cry  of  the  King^a  Blood  had  easily  over- 
borne the  cry  of  the  seduction  and  the  wailing  of  the  seduced  little 
woman.  Salmasius  also,  taking  to  heart  the  injury  and  slur  upon 
himself  and  his  whole  family,  and  vexed  at  being  so  made  a 
laughing-stock  by  his  friend  and  eulogist,  and  a  butt  for  the 
enemy,  not  very  long  after  breathed  his  last,  this  added  misfortune 
perhaps  having  come  as  an  aggravation  of  all  his  former  mischances 
in  the  King's  cause." 

Ulac  thb  Pubusheb  : — "  For  the  business  of  publishing  the 
Book  one  Ulac  seemed  far  the  fittest  person.  Salmasius  easily 
persuaded  him  not  only  to  undertake  the  printing,  for  which 
nobody  would  have  blamed  him,  but  also  to  profess  himself  the 
author  of  a  certain  Epistle  to  Charles,  stuffed  with  scurrilities  and 
foul  words  against  me,  who  had  never  known  the  man,  and  to  put 
his  signature  to  the  same.  Lest  any  one  should  be  surprised  that 
he  let  himself  be  induced  so  easily  to  attack  me  in  that  impudent 
manner  without  cause,  and  made  nothing  even  of  transferring  to 
himself  and  fathering  other  people's  intemperance,  I  will  tell  what 
I  have  ascertained  of  his  conduct  generally.  Ulac,  where  bom,  I 
know  not,  is  a  wandering  book-dealer  in  a  small  way,  a  notoriouB 
cheat  and  bankrupt.  He  was  for  some  tii)ie  a  clandestine  book- 
seller in  London,  but  fled  from  that  city,  after  numberless  frauds, 
deep  in  debt.  He  was  known  afterwards  in  Paris  to  the  whole 
quarter  of  St.  Jacques  as  a  person  of  broken  credit  and  marked  for 
his  malpractices ;  but  he  disappeared  thence  too  a  good  while  ago, 
and  cannot  show  his  face  in  that  neighbourhood  again ;  and  now,  if 
any  one  wants  a  consummate  rascal  for  some  shabby  work,  there 
he  is  at  the  Hague,  a  regenerated  Printer.  [Milton  here  adds  the 
story  of  Ulac's  applications  to  himself,  through  Hartlib,  for  some 
book  to  print :  see  ante  pp.  466,  467.]" 

The  invective  against  Morus,  Salmasius,  and  Ulac,  thus 
begun  in  the  Introduction,  recurs  sporadically  through  the 
rest  of  the  Book.  Of  the  misdeeds  of  Morus,  and  especially 
of  his  amour  with  Bontia,  we  are  reminded  over  and  over 
again,  with  the  most  savage  ingenuity  of  repetition,  and  a 
license  of  vituperation  that  becomes  perfectly  painful.  Once, 
for  example,  after  exulting  in  the  idea  that  Moras  had  been 
turned  adrift  by  the  Church  at  Middleburrg,  and  in  the  news 
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that  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  had  recently  forbidden  his 
farther  appearance  in  the  pulpit  in  that  city,  and  had  left 
him  only  his  Greek  Professorship  [an  error :  the  Amsterdam 
Professorship  of  Morus  was  that  of  Sacred  History],  Milton 
goes  on  to  inform  him  that  even  of  that  Professorship  he  will 
retain  only  a  single  letter  in  the  end — ^to  wit^  the  Greek 
capital  n,  shaped  admirably  for  his  gibbet.  Ever  and  anon, 
too,  Morus  or  Ulac  leads  back  to  Salmasius,  and  the  poor  man 
is  torn  from  his  grave  for  grotesque  re-exhibition.  The  excuse 
18  partly  that  Salmasius  had  put  the  Reffii  Sanguinis  Clamor 
to  press,  had  contributed  to  it,  and  was  still  speaking  through 
it ;  but  farther  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  provoking  persis- 
tence of  the  book  in  that  old  vein  of  ecstasy  about  "  the  great 
Salmasius "  which  so  disgusted  Milton,  and  also  in  the  dark 
hints  thrown  out  that  papers  of  Salmasius,  hitherto  kept  back, 
might  yet  appear  for  Milton^s  crushing  annihilation.  One 
passage  may  be  quoted,  in  which  Milton  notices  this  threat  of 
a  posthumous  onslaught  on  him  by  Salmasius.  It  is  part  of  the 
comment  upon  Ulac's  dedicatory  Epistle  of  the  Reffii  SanguinU 
Clamor^  addressed  to  Charles  II  (ante  pp.  453,  454).  The 
phrases  there  in  eulogy  of  Salmasius — '^  the  wonderful  Salma- 
sius,'' "  his  stupendous  and  infinite  erudition/'  "  his  heavenly 
genius,'^  &c. — have  already  been  duly  ridiculed,  with  the  per- 
tinent additional  remark  that,  even  had  the  phrases  been  true, 
it  was  an  outrage  on  all  good  taste  that  Salmasius  should  have 
negotiated  the  publication  of  such  phrases  himself,  by  actually 
procuring  the  MS.  (if  he  did  not  write  it,  suggests  Milton,) 
and  taking  it  to  the  printer.  Then  the  farther  sentence  in 
the  Dedicatory  Epistle  is  quoted  where  mention  is  made  of 
that  "new  impression  against  the  Rebels,"  or  "castigation 
of  Milton,"  on  which  Salmasius  was  labouring  before  his 
death : — 

**  You  therefore  [Ulac  or  Moras]  are  like  the  little  client-fish  in 
advance  of  whale  Salmasius,  who  is  threatening  '  impressions '  on 
these  shores :  we  are  sharpening  our  irons  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
squeeze  out  whatever  may  be  in  the  '  impressions '  and  *  casti- 
gations,'  whether  of  oil  or  pickle.  Meanwhile  we  shall  admire  the 
more  than  Pythagorean  goodness  of  your  great  man,  who,  in  his 
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pity  for  the  animalsy  and  especiallj  for  the  fishes,  whidi  are  not 
spared  even  in  Lent,  poor  things,  has  provided  so  many  volumes 
for  decently  wrapping  them  up  in,  and  has  hequeathed  by-  will, 
I  may  say,  to  so  many  thousands  of  poor  sprats  and  pilchards  paper 
coats  individually. 

Herrings,  rejoice,  and  all  ye  scaly  millions 

That  live  in  brine  and  shiver  through  the  winter! 

The  Knight,  Salmasius,  pitying  your  case, 

Kindly  intends  you  all  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Whole  reams  before  him,  he  is  getting  ready 

Fine  paper-jackets  for  you,  each  one  blazoned 

With  his  own  coat  of  arms  and  decorations. 

That  you  may  figure,  when  you  come  to  market, 

In  full  Knigbt*8  livery,  packed  in  jars  and  barrek, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  the  fish-handling  folk. 

The  folk  that  wipe  their  noses  with  their  elbows. 

I  had  this  ready  for  the  long  expected  edition  of  the  noble  book 
over  the  '  impression '  of  which,  as  you  say,  Salmasius  was  labour- 
ing, while  you.  Moms,  were  disgracing  his  house  with  that  Bontia 
affair.  And  truly  Salmasius  seems  to  have  been  preciously  hard  and 
long  at  work  to  get  it  through ;  for,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
when  a  certain  learned  man,  from  whom  I  have  the  fact,  sent  to 
enquire  when  he  was  to  bring  out  the  second  part  of  his  Treatise  on 
the  Pope* 8  Primacy,  he  answered  that  he  was  not  to  return  to  that 
labour  till  he  had  finished  what  he  had  already  by  him  of  his  Reply 
to  Milton.  So,  it  seems,  I  was  preferred  to  the  Pope  as  an  object 
of  refutation." 

Though  the  nature  of  the  book  to  which  Milton's  Defenm 
Secunda  was  a  reply,  did  not  bind  him  to  any  particular 
arrangement  of  his  topics,  or  permit  any  systematic  division 
into  chapters,  he  is  able,  in  commenting  on  this  or  that  stray 
remark  in  the  Re^ii  Sanguinis  Clamor,  to  go  over  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  ground  of  the  controversy,  and  to  furnish  new 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  of  some  historical  value.  The 
following  is  an  instance : — 

OLD    CHARGES    AGAINST   CKOMWELL. 

"  I  return  now  to  what  I  promised  above,  and  will  produce 
here  the  chief  charges  against  Cromwell,  that  it  may  be  understood 
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from  tbeir  utter  want  of  weight  in  the  mass  how  frivolous  they  are 
in  detail.  '  He  declared  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,'  you 
say,  '  ^uU  it  was  his  intention  to  overturn  aU  monarchies  and 
destroy  cdl  Kings'  What  credit  is  due  to  your  statements  of  fact 
we  have  already  often  enough  seen ;  perhaps  some  one  of  the 
refugees  has  told  you  that  Cromwell  said  this  ;  of  your  many  alleged 
witnesses  you  do  not  name  one  :  your  unauthorized  calumny,  there- 
fore, falls  to  the  ground.  Cromwell  is  not  a  man  that  any  one 
ever  heard  boastful  of  his  past  actions ;  as  little  is  it  his  habit  to 
promise  or  threaten  anything  in  an  arrogant  style  concerning  what 
remains  unachieved  and  may  be  so  difficult ;  those  who  gave  you 
tliat  information,  therefore,  must  have  been  liars  rather  by  natural 
disposition  than  by  design,  when  they  attributed  a  saying  to  him  so 
completely  out  of  accord  with  his  character.  .  .  .  Another  charge 
is  that  it  was  Cromwell  that  ^persuaded  the  King  to  witfidraw 
secretly  to  the  Isle  of  Wight'  .  .  .  Very  well ;  but  then,  on  that 
supposition,  I  do  wonder  at  those  Royalists  who  are  so  constantly 
assuring  us  of  the  extreme  prudence  of  Charles.  .  .  .  Charles  is 
persuaded,  Cliarles  is  imposed  upon,  Charles  is  deluded ;  now  he 
is  struck  with  some  alarm,  and  again  he  is  dazzled  by  some  vain 
hope  ',  Charles  is  driven  or  carried  hither  and  thither,  a  mere  piece 
of  luggage  in  the  hands  of  all  alike,  friends  or  foes  !  Let  the 
Royalists  either  remove  all  this  from  their  writings,  or  let  them 
cease  to  speak  of  the  sagacity  of  Charles.  I  confess  indeed  that, 
though  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  excel  in  prudence  and  penetration,  yet 
snch  a  distinction  is  not  without  its  inconveniences  at  a  time  when 
a  State  is  troubled  with  factions,  inasmuch  as  the  man  of  deepest 
insight  is  then  on  that  very  account  the  most  liable  to  the  calumnies 
of  all  parties.  This  has  often  been  Cromwell's  obstacle.  The 
Presbyterians  on  the  one  side,  the  Royalists  on  the  other,  when 
they  thought  themselves  harshly  treated  in  any  matter,  imputed  it 
not  to  the  common  purpose  of  the  Parliament,  but  always  to 
Cromwell  alone  ;  nay,  if  they  miscarried  in  anything  by  their  own 
imprudence,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  attribute  the  miscarriage  to 
the  wiles  and  craft  of  Cromwell ;  he  was  made  re8(K)nsible  for  all ; 
it  was  always  Cromwell  that  was  to  blame.  Yet  it  is  most  certain 
that  the  flight  of  Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  came  upon  Cromwell, 
who  was  then  some  miles  off,  as  unexpectedly  as  a  piece  of  news  as 
upon  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament  who  were  then  in 
town,  and  whom  he  informed  of  the  fact  by  letter,  treating  it 
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distinctly  as  a  most  unexpected  occurrence  of  which  he  had  himself 
just   heard.      The  real  fact  was  that  the  King,  terrified  by  the 
outcries  of  the  whole  Army,  who  had  found  no  improvement  in  him 
by  all  they  had  done  for  him  or  promised,  and  had  therefore  b^nn 
to  demand  his  punishment,  resolved  to  seek  safety  by  a  nocturnal 
flight,  with  only  two  persons  in  his  confidence,  but  that,  having  his 
mind  better  made  up  to  the  single  fact  of  flight  than  on  the  question 
whither   he   was   to  flee,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  inexperience  or 
timidity  of  his  companions,  in  his  destitution  of  farther  advice  for 
his  direction,  to  surrender  himself  of  his  own  accord  to  Hammond, 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  easily 
escape  thence  to  France  or  Holland  by  a  vessel  quietly  provided 
for  the  purpose.     This  is  what  I  have  learnt  of  the  King^s  flight  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  from  those  who  had  the  closest  means  of  thorough 
information  about  the  whole  aflair.  .  .  .  But  let  us  look  fartiier  at 
Cromwell's  great  crime  in  having  beaten,  in  a  battle  nobler  than 
any  on  recent  record,  the  invading  Scot^  who  were  already  promis- 
ing themselves  the  subjugation  of  England.      '  Amid  these  confu- 
sionSy  you  say,  'when  Cromwell  was  atoay  with  his  Army — yes! 
when  Cromwell,  fatigued  with  the  reduction  of  the  also  revolted 
Welsh,  and  with  a  long  siege  undertaken  in  the  course  of  that  duty, 
bravely  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  Scot^s,  who  had  already 
advanced  into  the  bowels  of  England,  and  were  threatening  the 
existence   of  the    Parliament,   and    beat   those   Scots,   and   most 
gloriously  put  them  to  rout — the  Presbyterians  had  taJcen  a  disgust 
to  CromwelV     There  you  speak  the  tinith.     Yes  !    while  he  was 
beating  the  common  enemy  at  the  hazard  of  his   life,  they  were 
accusing    in  trumped-up  charges    the    very   man    who   was    thus 
serving  and  bravely  fighting  in  the  field  in  their  behalf;  and  they 
suborned  one  Huntingdon,  an  Army  officer,  to  impeach  him  capitally. 
Who  can  even  hear  of  the  foulness  of  such  ingratitude  without  a 
shudder?  .  .  .    We  should  have  seen  our  bold  Camillus,  on  his 
victorious  return  from  his  Scottish  expedition,  either  driven  into 
exile,   or  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  had  not  General  Fairfax 
determined  that  such  a  disgrace  to  his  invincible  lieutenant  was 
not  to  be  borne,  and  had  not  the  whole  Army,  itself  also  treated 
ungratefully  enough,  prevented  the  atrocity.     Entering  the  City, 
therefore,  the  Army  quelled  the  citizens  without  trouble,  and  justly 
removed  from  the  Parliament  the  partisans  of  our  Scottish  enemies ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Parliament,  delivered  firom  farther  inso- 
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lent  interfereDce  on  the  part  of  the  rabble,  cut  short  the  Treaty  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  that  had  been  begun  against  the  resolution  and  public 
edict  of  the  House.  The  accuser,  Huntingdon  himself^  I  may  add, 
though  nothing  was  done  to  him,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own 
conscience,  had  at  last  his  fit  of  penitence,  and  spontaneously  asked 
Crom weirs  forgiveness,  confessing  voluntarily  by  whom  he  had  been 
suborned." 

A  great  deal  of  the  interest  of  the  Defensio  Secunda  lies  in 
the  passages  of  Autobiography  which  it  contains.  The  book 
is  unusually  rich  in  such  passages.  Here  it  is,  for  one  thing, 
that  we  have  that  connected  chronological  sketch  of  Milton's 
life  by  himself  which  all  his  biographers  have  found  so  useful. 
To  such  a  sketch,  and  to  much  self-reference  besides  through- 
out the  book,  he  was  forced,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  by  the 
necessity  of  replying  to  the  gross  libels  upon  his  character 
and  career  spread  through  the  continent  in  the  Reffii  Sanguinis 
Clamor,  As  we  have  already,  however,  used  every  atom  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  general  autobiographic  sketch, 
and  have  indeed  quoted  it  piece  by  piece  at  successive  points 
in  our  narrative,  it  will  be  enough  now  to  quote  one  or  two  of 
the  more  incidental  passages  of  autobiography  or  self-defence 
that  occur  here  and  there  in  the  book  astray  from  the  general 
sketch : — 

His  Blindness  : — "  What  nobody  but  a  brute  or  a  barbarian 
would  have  done,  he  upbraids  me  with  my  personal  appearance  and 
blindness,  calling  me  *  a  monster,  hideous ,  ugly,  huge,  bereft  of  sight* 
but  immediately  retracting  one  of  the  expressions  and  paying  *  No, 
'not  huge,* for  nothiiig  more  puny,  pale,  and  shrivelled  than  he* 
[see  ante  p.  454]. — ^Though  it  is  not  a  manly  thing  to  speak  of  one's 
personal  appearance,  yet,  as  in  this  matter  also  I  have  reason  to 
thank  God,  I  will  say  a  little  about  it,  lest  any  one  should  believe 
(as  the  common  people  of  Spain,  trusting  too  much  to  their  pricsU), 
are  apt  to  fancy  of  all  so-called  heretics)  that  I  am  some  Doghead 
or  Rhinoceros.  [Here  a  few  sentences,  in  which  Milton,  though 
admitting  he  was  not  of  tall  stature,  repudiates  the  epithets 
puny,  hideous,  pale,  and  shrivelled,  as  all  absurdly  inapplicable  to 
him,  and  adds  that  at  the  age  of  forty-six  he  retained  the  fresh 
complexion  and  appearance  of  a  man  ten  years  younger,  and  also 
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that  his  blindDess  left  his  eyes  perfectly  lucid  and  unblemished  to 
outward  view].  .  .  . — I  wish  I  could  gainsay  my  brutal  adversary  in 
like  manner  as  to  the  fact  of  my  blindness ;   but  I  cannot,  and 
must  therefore  bear  that  reproach.     It  is  not  miserable  to  be  blind ; 
the  misery  would  be  in  not  being  able  to  bear  blindness.     But  why 
should  I  not  bear  that  which  every  one  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
bear  in  some  tolerable  manner  if  it  should  happen  to  bim,  that 
which  may  happen  too  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to  any  human 
being  alive,  and  has  happened,  as  I  know,  to  some  of  the  best  men 
known  in  all  history.     [Here  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  blind  persons  of  history  or  legend — Tiresias,  Phiueus, 
Timoleon   of  Corinth,   Appius   Claudius,   Caecilius   Metellns,  the 
Venetian  Dandolo,  the  Bohemian  Ziska,   the  theologian  Jerome 
Zanchius,  the  Patriarch  Isaac,  perhaps  also  the  Patriarch  Jacob : 
ending    with  a    reference    to  the    man  blind  from  birth    whom 
Christ  cured,  and   whose  blindness,  as  Christ  declared,  was  not 
owing  to  any  sin  of  his  or  any  sins  of  his  parents.]  .  .  .  As  forme, 
I  call  Thee  to  witness,  O  God,  the  searcher  of  the  inmost  heart  and 
of  all  thoughts  of  men,  that,  though  I  have  often  and  with  all  my 
ability  inquired  into  this  very  matter  seriously  with  myself^  and 
explored  all  the  recesses  of  my  life  in  the  search,  I  am  at  this 
moment  conscious  to  myself  of  no  action  of  mine,  either  recent  or 
long  past,  the  atrocity  of  which  can  have  caused  for  me,  more  than 
others,  or  deservedly  brought  upon  me,  this  calamity.     As  to  what 
I  have  at  any  time  written  (since  the  Royalists  think  I  am  now 
suffering  retribution  on  that  account,  and  make  their  boast  accord- 
ingly), I  call  God  likewise  to  witness  that  I  never  wrote  anything 
of  which  I  was  not  at  the  time  persuaded,  and  of  which  I  am  not 
Eftill  persuaded,  that  it  was  right,  true,  and  pleasing  to  God,  and 
that  I  did  it  not  from  any  prompting  of  ambition,  gain,  or  glory, 
but  solely  for  reasons  of  duty,  honour,  and  loyalty  to  my  country,  nor 
for  the  liberation  of  the  State  only,  but  also  and  more  especially  for 
the  liberation   of  the  Church.      [Here  occurs  the  statement  that 
his  blindness  had  been  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  his  deliberate 
perseverance  in  his  Defensio  Prima  pro  Popvlo  Anglicano  in  spite 
of  the  warning  of  his  physicians].  .  .  Let  the  calumniators  of  God's 
judgments  cease,  then,  to  revile  me,  and  to  forge  their  superstitious 
dreams  about  me.     Let  them  be  assured  that  I  neither  regret  my 
lot  nor  am  ashamed  of  it,  that  I  remain  unmoved  and  fixed  in  my 
opinion,  that  I  neither  feel  nor  believe  myself  an  object  of  God's 
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aDger,  but  actually  experience  and  acknowledge  His  fatherly  mercy 
and  kindness  to  me  in  all  matters  of  greatest  moment, — especially 
in  that  I  am  able,  through  His  consolation  and  His  strengthening 
of  my  spirit,  to  acquiesce  in  His  divine  will,  thinking  oilener  of 
what  He  has  bestowed  upon  me  than  of  what  He  has  withheld : 
finally,  that  I  would  not  exchange  the  consciousness  of  what  I  have 
done  with  that  of  any  deed  of  theirs,  however  righteous,  or  part 
with  my  pleasant  and  always  tran(]uil  recollection  of  the  same. 
As  far  as  blindness  is  concerned.  Moms,  I  would  prefer,  if  necessary, 
my  blindness  to  theirs  or  yours.  For  yours,  drowning  the  deepest 
senses,  blinds  your  minds  to  the  perception  of  what  is  sound  and 
solid;  mine,  with  which  you  reproach  me,  takes  away  only  the 
colour  and  surface  of  things,  but  removes  not  from  my  mental 
contemplation  what  is  true  and  steadfast  in  things  themselves. 
And  how  many  things  there  are  that  I  would  fain  not  see  at  all, 
how  many  that  it  is  pleasanter  for  me  not  to  be  able  to  see,  how 
few  those  others  that  I  should  really  desire  to  see  !  .  .  .  And  truly 
we  blind  are  not  the  last  objects  of  God's  care  ;  for  God,  the  less 
we  are  able  to  behold  anything  else  than  Himself,  deigns  on  that 
very  account  to  regard  us  the  more  tenderly  and  kindly.  Woe  to 
bim  that  mocks  at  us,  woe  to  him  tliat  hurts  us ;  he  is  sure  to  be 
an  object  of  public  execration ;  the  divine  law,  the  divine  favour, 
makes  us  not  only  safe,  but  almost  sacred,  from  the  injuries  of  men ; 
not  so  much  by  the  dulling  of  the  eyesight  as  by  the  shade  of  heavenly 
wings  does  God  seem  to  have  made  this  darkness  for  us ;  and, 
having  made  it,  He  is  not  seldom  wont  to  illuminate  it  again  by  an 
inner  and  far  more  excelling  light.  To  all  this  I  add  that  my  friends 
also  now  cherish  me,  study  my  wants,  favour  me  with  their  society, 
more  assiduously  even  than  before,  and  that  there  are  some  from 
whose  lips  I  can  hear,  in  my  walks,  those  words  of  true  friendship 
spoken  by  Pylades  to  Orestes,  and  by  Theseus  to  Hercules,  in  the 
olden  drama  : — 

*  Orestes :  Go,  rudder  to  my  feet. 
Pylades  :  Precious  the  charge. 

Eurip,  Orest,  (793).' 
'  Theseus :  Now  give  thy  hand  to  thy  assisting  friend. 

Eurip,  Here.  Fur.  (1398).' 
'  Theseus :  Put  thy  hand  on  my  neck,  and  I  will  lead  thee. 

Iliid,  (1402).' 
They  do  not  conclude  that  I  am  made  peifectly  useless  by  thia 
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tmjj  v>  <^J^  I  >/r^  «ui  ±K««£vizr.  joi-^  dd^£9£  ax.  fmcaiBiisHr  OiSHrBC 
#*9iH^ ;  mjkS  v^  I  kttfjw^  if  I  ^  -vi^cr  Uie  ^  ef  ^aiia.  fm  Ui^  vor 
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tK«ry  */,ih*r,  stfxor*l'iiJii  m  tL^  qaart-p*crt  or  tLe  }>^:<*  c/*  «oui  c-r  two, 
or  th^rir  Mot'u:  fury,  iu^ireh  aa;d  whirls.  I  *J"n:fc«i  wi&rcLtr  tf»  first 
of  o»jr  two  y*;r^ifufTH  in  the  li^^jii  SafkominU  Ciam^^'-.  if  then*  *re 
two  of  th<rr/i  UL^;  author  of  the  eulogistic  sunzsfts  oa  SdJmaaia&: 
ant*;  p.  457j,  ii»  a  [>oet  or  a  pbjterer;  he  so  tcdauhs  the  face  of 
HaIrna};iuM,  nay  whitfrwaehes  and  harls  it  as  if  it  werv  a  whole  waQ. 
.  .  .  Th^  'Ahf;r  d(ft'M  uot  make  verse,  hat  is  clearly  deliriooSy  madder 
hiinK<;lf  than  all  the  enthufliahts  he  so  rahidlj  attacks.  Playing  the 
\tikTi  of  haii^irian  in  the  eniplo^inent  of  Salmasios.  he  invokes  his 
Mtrap[H;rK,  and  Carl ni us,  and  I  know  not  what  all ;  then,  drunk  with 
)ir«ll(;hore,  hi;  dJH^orgcM  a  whole  sink  of  the  verbiage  of  slaves  and 
fiiountr;l>ankH  from  the  Index  to  Flautus  ;  you  would  think  him 
F peaking  some  Oncan  gibherish  rather  than  Latin,  or  to  be  a  frog 
croaking  in  the  hell-inarslies  he  swims  in.  Then,  that  you  may 
understand  wliat  a  craftHinan  he  is  in  Iambics,  he  makes  two  false 
(juantities  in  one  word,  lengthening  a  syllable  that  should  be  short, 
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and  shortening  another  that  should  he  long  :  '  Hi  trueidato  rege 
per  horrendum  nefaa,*  Take  away,  you  ass,  those  panniers  of  your 
inanities,  and  bring  instead  but  three  words  of  sound  and  sober  human 
sense,  if  that  stupid  pumpkin  of  a  head  of  yours  can  be  wise  for 
a  single  moment :  meanwhile  I  hand  you  over,  a  would-be  Orbilius, 
to  the  lashing  of  your  own  pupils.  Go  on  calling  me  '  viler  than 
Cromwell^  in  your  esteem,  for  it  is  the  greatest  compliment  you 
could  have  paid  me/' 

Of  even  greater  interest  in  some  respects  than  the  passages 
of  aatobiography  and  self-defence  in  the  De/ensio  Secunda  are 
its  passages  of  panegyric  on  some  of  Milton's  eminent  con- 
temporaries. 

One  of  these,  which  seems  quite  outrageous  in  its  extrava- 
gance now,  is  addressed  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  That 
young  Queen,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had  not  abdicated  her 
crown  when  the  Defensio  Secunda  was  written,  though  her 
abdication  was  then  expected,  and  though  it  did  actually  happen 
before  the  book  was  three  weeks  out  (June  16,  1654).  She 
was  still  the  great  Amazon  of  Sweden,  famous  all  over 
Europe  for  her  abilities,  her  beauty,  her  eccentricities,  and  her 
patronage  of  the  learned  ;  and  the  long  future  bathos  of  her 
life,  from  her  abdication  and  immediate  abjuration  of  Pro- 
testantism, on  through  her  wild  and  disreputable  vagabond- 
age on  the  Continent,  and  so  to  her  residence  in  Rome  and 
death  there  in  1689,  was  beyond  all  power  of  prophecy  or 
calculation.  The  approbation  she  had  bestowed  on  the 
Defensio  Prima,  with  the  report  of  her  changed  l>ehaviour  to 
Salmasius  after  she  had  read  that  book,  had  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  on  Milton :  one  may  even  say  that  the 
blaze  from  Stockholm  had  dazzled  him,  and  disturbed  his 
judgment.^      It   is   singular^   at   all   events,   that  the  most 


1  Whitlocke  had  not  returned  from 
his  Swedish  Embassy  when  the  V^ensio 
S''cunda  api)eared ;  else  Milton  might 
have  heard  from  him,  or  from  some  of 
his  retinue,  confirmations  of  the  pre- 
vious reports  of  Queen  Christina  s  high 
opinion  of  the  Vefen*io  Prima.  The 
Queen,  it  appears,  was  very  inquisitive 
about  eminent  persons  in  England,  from 
Cromwell  and  his  family  dfown wards. 


"  One  would  have  imagined,"  says  Whit- 
locke, ''that  England  had  been  her 
"native  country,  so  well  was  she  fur- 
"nisbed  with  the  characters  of  roost 
"  I)erson8  of  consideration  there."  She 
had  asked  Whitlocke  about  Selden, 
Patrick  Young,  and  others,  when  Whit- 
locke himself,  the  conversation  turning 
on  eminent  liitin  writerH,  "asked  her  if 
"  she  had  seen  a  book  lately  written  in 
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hyperbolic  eulogy  on  anything  called  woman  that  ever  came 
from  Milton's  pen  should  have  been  on  this  splendid  Ama- 
zonian eccentric  of  her  century,  whose  whole  conduct  and 
education  hitherto  had  been,  one  would  think,  a  defiance  of  all 
Milton's  notions  and  theories  about  women,  and  whose  future 
career  was  to  make  him  blush  perhaps  for  what  he  had  written 
in  her  praise,  and  wish  it  cancelled.  May  it  not  be  possible, 
however,  after  all,  that  the  greatest  blunder  of  Christina's 
life  was  her  abdication,  and  that  even  now,  if  she  were  ade- 
quately studied  through  her  whole  life,  there  would  be  found, 
even  in  that  long  later  half  of  it  which  seems  but  disreputable 
vagabondage  and  bathos,  traits  of  a  shattered,  because  un- 
sphered,  genius  ?  Meanwhile  Milton's  words  about  her  belong 
to  record,  and  I  am  not  entitled  to  omit  them. 

TO   QUEEN   CHRISTINA   OF   SWEDEN. 

With  what  honour,  what  veneration,  0  Queen,  am  I  bound  for 
ever  to  follow  you,  whose  exalted  virtue  and  greatness  of  soul,  not 
only  glorious  to  yourself,  but  also  fortunate  and  of  happy  consequence 
to  me,  both  freed  me  from  all  suspicion  and  evil  reputation  among 
other  sovereigns,  and  laid  me  under  perpetual  obligation  to  yourself 
by  a  matchless  and  immortal  favour.  How  highly  ought  foreigners 
to  think  of  your  equity  and  justice,  how  highly  your  own  people 
always  both  to  think  and  to  hope,  when  they  have  seen  you,  in  a 


*'  Tjatin  by  one  Milton,  and  how  she 
"  liked  the  style."  This  was,  of  course, 
the  Defensio  Prima  ;  and  Whitlocke's 
report  is  that  "she  highly  commended 
the  matter  of  part  of  it,  and  the  lan- 
guage." Whitlocke  hnd  already,  in  his 
journey  through  Sweden  to  Christina's 
court,  had  a  singular  proof  of  the  cele- 
brity of  Milton's  book  in  that  country. 
At  a  town  called  Koping,  hearing  that 
one  of  the  chief  officials  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth and  its  cliiefs,  calling  them 
"tailors  and  cobblers"  who  had  killed 
their  King,  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
insist  on  an  inquiry.  The  Consul  or 
Mayor  of  the  town,  and  the  Pnetor  or 
8nb- Mayor,  had  instantly  waited  on  him, 
"half  drunk  for  sorrow" — the  Pr*»?tor 
(who  was  the  accused  party)  to  explain 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that  he  actored 
the  English,  and  that  what  he  had  said 
was  that  the  Dutch  gazettes  evidently 


lied  in  calling  the  English  Government 
"  tailors  and  cobblers  '  when  they  could 
send  out  such  a  splendid  Embassy. 
'*  The  like,"  a^lds  Whitlocke,  "  was  at- 
"  tested  by  the  Consul,  who,  for  proof 
"  thereof,  said  that  he  had  read  Milton's 
"  book,  and  liked  it,  and  ha^i  it  at  home" 
(Whitlocke's  Journal  of  his  Swedish 
Embassy,  edition  of  1855,  Vol.  I.  p. 
273,  p.  417,  and  p.  203).  ^^^litlocke 
was  somewhat  annoyed  when  he  fouinl 
that  Hugh  Peters  had  sent  a  letter  on  bis 
own  account  to  Christina,  through  some 
of  the  Embassy,  with  a  present  of  an 
English  mastiff-dog  and  a  big  chee^. 
The  Queen,  on  learning  the  fact,  in- 
sisted on  having  her  property,  thoasrh 
Whitlocke  told  her  Mr.  Peters  hail 
presumed  "  above  his  station  "  {Ibid.  p. 
209).  Had  Peters  any  Salmasian  or 
Miltonic  undermeaning  in  his  mind  in 
sending  the  English  mastiff  (  See  aiit« 
p.  319. 
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matter  that  seemed  to  concern  your  own  interests  and  Majesty 
itself,  judging  in  that  personal  husiness  with  as  little  discomposure 
and  as  placidly  altogether  as  you  are  wont  to  do  in  any  popular  suit. 
Not  to  no  purpose  have  you  collected  so  many  volumes,  so  many 
literary  relics,  acquired  from  all  parts  of  the  world :  they  cannot 
perhaps  teach  yourself  anything,  but  by  their  means  your  subjects 
may  learn  to  appreciate  you,  and  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of 
your  valour  and  wisdom.  Unless  the  very  image  of  this  goddess, 
Wisdom,  had  been  deeply  seated  in  your  nature,  so  as  to  afford  you 
a  kind  of  ocular  vision  of  herself,  by  no  reading  of  books  could  she 
have  excited  in  you  such  an  incredible  passion  for  her ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  the  more  admire  that  evidently  heavenly  vigour  of 
your  mind,  like  some  purest  portion  of  the  divine  breath  that  has 
slipped  down  into  those  far-distant  regions  of  the  earth,  where 
neither  the  severe  and  cloudy  climate  can  extinguish  or  clog  it  by 
its  frosts  and  colds,  nor  has  the  rugged  and  sour  soil,  so  often 
hardening  to  the  genius  of  its  natives,  been  able  to  create  in  you 
aught  unproportioned  or  rough, — the  very  ground,  on  the  contrary, 
rich  with  so  many  metals,  having  proved  herself  to  you  a  kindly 
parent,  if  to  others  a  stepmother,  and  having,  by  an  exertion  of  her 
utmost  strength,  produced  you  all  golden.  I  would  speak  of  you 
as  the  daughter  of  Adolphus,  sole  offspring  of  an  unconquered  and 
famous  King,  did  you  not,  Christina,  outshine  him  as  much  as 
wisdom  excels  force,  and  the  studies  of  peace  the  arts  of  war. 
Henceforward  surely  the  Queen  of  the  South  will  not  alone  be 
celebrated:  the  North  also  has  now  her  Queen,  and  one  worthy 
not  merely  to  go  forth  to  hear  that  wisest  King  of  the  Jews,  or 
whoso  shall  ever  be  like  him,  but  to  be  resorted  to  from  all  quarters 
by  others  as  an  illustrious  exemplar  of  regal  virtues  and  a  Heroine 
for  all  eyes — the  whole  concourse  confessing  that  nowhere  on  earth 
is  there  a  temple  fit  for  the  praises  and  deserts  of  one  in  whom  they 
discern  this  as  her  least  distinction,  that  she  is  the  Queen  and 
Monarch  of  so  many  nations.  Not  the  least,  however,  this — ^that 
she  also  herself  feels  this  to  be  the  least  of  her  honours,  and 
meditates  a  something  far  greater  and  more  sublime  than  reigning  : 
on  this  very  account  deserving  preference  over  numberless  Kings. 
She  may,  then,  if  such  a  calamity  is  resen-ed  for  the  Swedish 
nation,  abdicate  her  realm,  but  the  Queen  she  can  never  lay  aside, 
having  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  empire  not  of  Sweden  only, 
but  of  the  whole  World. 
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The  following  paragraphs  on  the  contemporary  Englishmen 
whom  Milton  most  delighted  to  honour  are  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  his  rhapsody  about  the  Swedish  Amazon,  and 
ought  not  to  suffer  from  being  read  after  it. 

BBADSHAW. 

John  Bradshaw  (a  name  commended  by  Liberty  herself  for 
everlasting  remembrance  and  celebrity  wherever  she  is  cherished) 
is  the  scion,  as  is  well  known,  of  an  honourable  family.  He 
sedulously  devoted  all  his  early  life  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.  He  was  afterwards  a  most  expert  and  eloquent  pleader 
at  the  bar,  an  intrepid  advocate  of  liberty  and  popular  ri^t, 
employed  also  in  important  State-business,  and  now  and  then 
discharging  with  signal  integrity  the  office  of  a  Judge.  At  length, 
having  been  requested  by  the  Parliament  to  preside  at  the  King^s 
Trial,  he  did  not  decline  that  dangerous  service.  For  to  his  know- 
ledge of  law  he  added  a  liberal  disposition,  a  lofty  mind,  upright 
and  irreproachable  morals:  hence  he  performed  and  fulfilled  that 
office,  more  important  and  more  formidable  as  it  was  than  almost  any 
on  record,  with  such  firmness  and  gravity,  such  presence  of  mind  and 
dignity,  though  exposed  to  the  daggers  and  threats  of  so  many 
assassins,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  designed  and  made  by 
Heaven  itself  for  that  very  work,  long  ago  decreed  by  God  in  his 
marvellous  Providence  to  be  done  in  this  nation.  Certainly  he 
surpasses  in  glory  all  former  Tyrannicides  in  the  precise  degree  in 
which  it  is  more  manly,  just,  and  majestic,  to  judge  a  Tyrant  than 
to  kill  him  unjudged.  For  the  rest,  neither  morose  nor  austere, 
but  affable  and  good-tempered,  he  sustains  with  complete  consistency 
the  great  part  which  he  undertook,  always  equal  to  himself,  and 
like  a  consul  reelected  for  another  year,  so  that  you  would  say  that 
he  not  only  judged  the  King  from  the  tribunal  but  is  judging  him 
all  his  life.  Indefatigable  beyond  all  in  CouncU  and  in  public 
business,  he  is  there  a  host  in  himself.  In  his  own  house  his 
hospitality  is  as  splendid  for  his  means  as  that  of  any  other  man  in 
England.  The  most  faithful  of  friends,  and  the  surest  in  every 
turn  of  fortune,  he  has  no  superior  in  quickness  and  willingness  to 
recognise  merit  of  whatever  kind,  and  in  liberal  treatment  of  the 
Eume.  Men  of  piety,  men  of  learning,  men  known  for  any  kind  of 
talent,  military  men  also,  or  brave  men  of  any  sort  that  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty,  are  all  in  turn  relieved  by  his  bounty;  should 
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they  not  need  that  relief,  they  are  sure  of  bis  esteem  and  affectionate 
friendship.  He  is  constantly  proclaiming  the  good  points  of  otliers, 
constantly  silent  about  his  own.  No  one  more  forgiving  to  political 
enemies,  when  any  of  them  come  to  their  senses,  as  has  been  the 
experience  of  a  great  many.  But,  if  the  cause  of  any  oppressed 
person  is  to  be  openly  defended,  if  the  favour  or  influence  of  the 
powerful  is  to  be  braved,  if  the  public  ingratitude  to  any  deserving 
man  is  to  be  reproached,  then  no  one  will  miss  in  him  either 
eloquence  or  firmness,  no  one  will  wish  a  patron,  a  friend,  more  fit, 
more  intrepid,  more  outspoken  :  whoever  has  him  for  advocate  has 
one  whom  no  threats  can  make  swerve  from  the  right,  no  fear  or 
bribe  can  divert  from  his  purpose  and  duty,  or  unsettle  the  steady 
calmness  of  his  look  and  soul.  Deservedly  dear  to  many  for  those 
virtues,  and  commanding  the  respect  even  of  his  greatest  opponents, 
he  has  won  a  name  with  which  will  be  associated  the  praise  of  the 
great  deeds  of  the  Commonwealth  among  foreigners  and  posterity 
through  all  time  to  come,  after  you.  Moms,  and  the  like  of  you, 
have  rotted  into  oblivion. 

FAIRFAX. 

Nor  is  it  allowable  to  pass  over  you,  Fairfax,  in  whom  nature 
and  the  divine  favour  have  conjoined  the  higbest  modesty  and 
purity  of  life  with  the  most  consummate  courage.  By  right  and 
merit  you  must  be  called  forth  for  your  share  in  these  praises, 
though  now,  in  that  retirement  of  yours,  like  Scipio  Africiinus  of 
old  at  Liternum,  you  hide  yourself  as  much  as  you  can,  and  have 
conquered  not  the  enemy  alone,  but  also  ambition,  and  that  love  of 
glory  which  conquers  sometimes  the  best  of  men,  and  enjoy  your 
virtues  and  illustrious  deeds  in  that  most  delightful  and  glorious 
rest  which  is  the  end  of  all  labours  and  even  of  the  greatest  human 
actions :  such  rest  as,  when  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  heroes 
after  wars  and  renown  not  greater  than  yours,  the  poets  who  tried 
to  praise  them  despaired  of  being  able  worthily  to  represent  other- 
wise than  by  fabling  them  to  have  been  received  into  heaven  and  to 
be  reclining  at  the  feasts  of  the  gods.  But,  whether  it  is,  as  I  would 
most  readily  believe,  the  state  of  your  health,  or  whether  it  is 
anything  else,  that  has  withdrawn  you  from  public  affairs,  of  this 
I  am  most  strongly  assured,  that  nothing  could  have  torn  you  away 
from  the  service  of  the  State  unless  you  had  seen  what  a  Saviour 
of  Liberty,  what  a  firm  and  faithful  support  and  bulwark  of  the 
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English  Commonwealth,  you  were  leaving  in  your  successor  [L  e.  in 
Cromwell]. 

A  CLUSTER   OF   COMMONWEALTH's-MEN. 

I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commemorate  in  my  oration  the 
names  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  men.  You  first,  Fleet- 
wood, whom  I  have  known,  from  your  very  boyhood,  onwards  to 
your  present  post  of  military  honour,  the  highest  next  to  the 
Protectorship  itself,  always  the  same  in  humanity,  gentleness,  and 
kindliness  of  spirit,  and  whose  bravery  and  intrepidity  in  the  field, 
and  yet  singular  mildness  after  victory,  are  acknowledged  by  the 
enemy.  Next  you,  Lambert,  who,  when  but  a  young  commander, 
at  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  force,  checked  the  advance  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  surrounded  by  the  flower  and  strength  of  the 
whole  youth  of  Scotland,  and  bore  his  attack  after  you  had  checked 
him.  And  you,  Desborough,  and  you,  Whalley,  both  of  you 
always  found  by  me,  whenever  I  have  heard  or  read  descriptions  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  this  war,  in  your  expected  places  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  Then  you,  Overton,  bound  to  me  these 
many  years  past  in  a  friendship  of  more  than  brotherly  closeness 
and  affection,  both  by  the  similarity  of  our  tastes  and  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  manners :  you,  who  in  that  memorable  Battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  when  our  left  wing  was  beaten,  were  seen  by  the 
fugitive  generals-in-chief,  when  they  looked  back  to  the  field, 
standing  firmly  with  your  infantry,  and  repelling,  amid  thick 
carnage  on  both  sides,  the  assaults  of  the  foe :  you,  who  afterwards, 
in  the  Scottish  war,  under  Cromweirs  orders,  occupied  the  shores 
of  Fife  with  your  soldier}^  and  so  opened  the  road  to  beyond 
Stirling,  and  whom  the  western  Scots  and  the  northern  Scot^  now 
acknowledge  as  the  humanest  of  enemies,  and  the  distant  Orkneys 
as  their  conqueror.  I  will  add  also  some,  known  to  me  either  by 
personal  friendship  or  by  reputation,  who  have  been  called  to  be 
members  of  the  Councils  of  State  on  account  of  their  distinction  in 
civil  business  and  the  arts  of  peace — ^Whitlocke,  Pickering, 
Strickland,  Sydenham,  and  Sidney  (which  illustrious  name 
I  rejoice  to  see  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  always  adhered  to 
our  cause),  with  Montagxje  and  Lawrence,  both  men  of  the 
highest  ability  and  of  the  best  culture  and  accomplishments. 

THE    lord    protector   CROMWELL. 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  man  of  noble  and  illustrious  descent, 
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bearing  a  name  distinguished  of  old  in  the  State-administration  of 
England  when  it  was  under  good  Kings,  and  distinguished  still 
more  in  connexion  with  the  first  restoration  or  establishment  among 
us  of  the  Protestant  Religion.  To  the  maturity  and  full  strength 
of  his  years,  having  passed  till  then  a  private  life,  and  been  known 
for  nothing  more  than  for  his  attachment  to  the  Puritan  form  of 
Religion  and  the  integrity  of  his  behaviour,  he  had  grown  up  in 
secret  at  home,  and  had  nourished  in  the  silence  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, for  whatever  times  of  crisis  were  coming,  a  trustful 
faith  in  God  and  a  native  vastness  of  intellect.  A  Parliament 
having  been  at  last  called  by  the  King,  he  was  returned  a  member 
of  it  by  the  suffrages  of  his  townsmen,  and  there  became  at  once 
a  man  of  mark  for  the  justness  of  his  opinions  and  the  firmness  of 
his  advices.  When  it  came  to  war,  his  services  being  in  request, 
he  was  made  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse ;  but  very  soon,  his  forces 
having  been  swelled  by  the  concourse  of  good  men  who  flocked  to 
his  standard  from  all  quarters,  he  was  more  heard  of  than  any  of 
the  chief  commanders  both  for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits  and  his 
swiftness  in  executing  them.  And  no  wonder.  For  he  was  a 
soldier  disciplined  to  perfection  in  the  knowledge  of  himself;  what- 
ever of  an  enemy  there  was  within,  whether  vain  hopes,  or  fears,  or 
desires,  he  had  already  either  destroyed  in  his  dealings  with  him- 
self^ or  brought  into  subjection ;  already  a  self- commander,  a  self- 
oonqueror,  one  who  had  learnt  to  triumph  chiefly  over  himself, 
be  met  the  external  enemy  accordingly, — a  veteran  from  the  first 
day  he  came  into  camp,  and  trained  to  the  last  degree  in  all  that 
hardest  kind  of  camp  service.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  within  the 
straitened  limits  of  this  discourse,  to  celebrate  with  due  dignity  the 
incidents  of  his  military  career — to  speak  of  the  many  cities  he 
took,  or  of  the  many  battles,  and  some  of  them  great  ones,  in 
which,  without  having  been  once  beaten  or  foiled,  he  covered  the 
whole  map  of  Britain  with  the  track  of  his  victories.  That  were 
a  great  work  for  a  real  History,  and  would  require  over  again,  as 
it  were,  a  campaign  of  speaking,  and  space  for  narrative  pro- 
portioned to  the  facts.  Enough  to  note  this  one  proof  of  his 
unique  and  almost  divine  qualifications,  that  there  lived  and 
flourished  in  him  such  a  strength,  whether  of  mind  and  genius, 
or  of  drilled  faculty,  not  for  soldiering  alone,  but  rather  for  all 
Christian  rule  and  godliness,  that  he  either  attracted  to  his  camp,  as 
to  the  best  school  not  only  of  military  science,  but  of  religion  and 
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piety  as  well,  aD  who  were  already  good  and  bnve,  or  made  sadi 
those  who  were  with  him,  and  mainly  by  the  force  of  his  own 
example,  and  that,  in  all  the  time  of  the  war,  and  in  the  occadoDal 
inter^'als  of  peace,  through  so  many  changes  of  mood  and  vicissitudes 
of  affiairs,  he  kept  and  still  keeps  the  Army  to  its  obedience,  not  by 
largesses  and  military  licence,  but  by  authority  and  bare  pay,  many 
difficulties  notwithstanding.  Greater  praise  than  this  has  never 
been  bestowed  upon  CStus,  or  Epaminondas,  or  any  other  of  the 
first  generals  of  antiquity  ...  So  long  as  you  survive,  Cromwell, 
tliat  man  has  not  sufficient  trust  in  Gt)d  who  fears  for  the  sufficient 
safety  of  England  .  .  .  Let  me  hasten  over  the  greatest  of  your 
recent  acts  with  something,  if  I  can,  of  your  own  celerity.  All 
Ireland  having  been  lost  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  one  city,  you, 
with  the  army  you  had  sent  thither,  crushed  at  once  in  one  battle 
the  strength  of  the  Irish,  and  were  daily  putting  the  rest  to  ri^ts, 
when  suddenly  you  were  recalled  for  the  war  in  Scotland.  Nothing 
fatigued,  you  set  out  hence  against  the  Scots,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring an  irruption  into  England  with  their  king ;  that  kingdom, 
which  all  our  kings  in  eight  hundred  years  had  not  been  able  to 
subdue,  you  conquered  thoroughly  in  about  one  year  and  annexed 
to  the  English  dominion ;  the  residue  of  their  forces,  still  a  very 
strong  body  and  well  equipped,  having  unexpectedly  burst  into 
England  in  the  extremity  of  their  despair,  when  England  was 
almost  bare  of  defence,  and  having  advanced  as  far  as  Worcester, 
you  came  up  with  them  there  by  great  marches,  and  destroyed 
them  in  one  battle,  taking  prisoners  almost  the  entire  nobility 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been 
profound  peace  at  home ;  and  from  that  time,  though  not  then  first, 
we  have  had  experience  that  your  prowess  is  not  less  in  political 
management  than  in  the  field.  You  daily  laboured  in  the  Par- 
liament, either  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagements  made  with 
the  enemy  or  for  the  settlement  of  such  public  questions  as  were 
ripe.  When  you  saw  delays  being  contrived,  and  every  one  more 
intent  on  his  private  interests  than  on  the  public  good,  and  the 
l»eople  complaining  of  being  cheated  of  their  hopes  and  circumvented 
by  the  power  of  a  few,  you  did  what  they  themselves  had  so  often 
declined  to  do  when  asked,  and  put  an  end  to  their  government. 
Then  a  new  Parliament  is  called,  the  election  to  it  being  by  those 
fit  for  the  responsibility.  Those  who  were  elected  meet ;  they  do 
nothing ;  after  they  had  long  become  wearied  with  dissensions  and 
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altercations  among  themselves,  the  majority,  perceiving  that  they 
were  neither  strong  enough  nor  fit  for  carrying  through  the  great 
measures  necessary,  dissolved  themselves  by  their  own  act.  Thus 
are  we  deserted,  Cromwell ;  you  alone  remain ;  the  sum-total  of 
our  affairs  has  come  back  to  you,  and  hangs  on  you  alone ;  we  all 
yield  to  your  insuperable  worth,  no  one  having  even  a  word  to  say 
to  the  contrary,  unless  it  be  some  one  who  seeks  equal  honours  for 
himself  with  an  unequal  title,  or  grudges  their  bestowal  on  one  of 
higher  desert,  or  understands  not  that  in  human  society  there  is 
nothing  more  pleasing  to  God,  more  agreeable  to  reason,  nothing 
fairer  and  more  useful  to  the  State,  than  that  the  worthiest  should 
bear  rule  .  .  .  But,  inasmuch  as,  though  it  is  not  intrinsically  right, 
it  is  yet  expedient,  that  the  honour  accorded  to  even  the  highest 
worth  should  be  defined  and  bounded  by  some  human  designation, 
you  have,  by  assuming  a  title  likest  that  of  Father  of  your  Country, 
allowing  yourself  to  be,  one  cannot  say  elevated,  but  rather  brought 
down  so  many  stages  from  your  real  sublimity,  and  as  it  were 
forced  into  rank,  for  the  public  convenience.  You  have,  in  your 
far  higher  majesty,  scorned  the  title  of  King.  And  surely  with 
justice ;  for,  if  in  your  present  greatness  you  were  to  be  taken  with 
that  name  which  you  were  able,  when  a  private  man,  to  bring  low 
and  reduce  obviously  to  nothing,  it  would  be  almost  as  if,  when  by 
the  help  of  the  true  God  you  had  subdued  some  idolatrous  nation, 
you  were  to  worship  the  gods  you  had  yourself  overcome.  Go  on, 
therefore,  in  your  magnanimous  course,  0  Cromwell;  it  well  be- 
comes you ;  the  liberator  of  your  country,  the  author  of  its  free- 
dom, and  now  also  the  guardian  and  preserver  of  the  same,  you  can 
undertake  no  more  important  part,  none  more  august,  than  your 
present — you  who  have  excelled  by  your  actions  hitherto  not  only 
the  exploits  of  Kings,  but  even  the  legendary  adventures  of  our 
Heroes. 

The  extracts  we  have  presented,  and  especially  the  last, 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that,  at  the  date  of  the  Befensio 
Secunda^  Milton  was  an  ardent  Oliverian.  He  positively 
asserts  his  approval  of  all  the  most  contested  acts  of  Crom- 
well, including  not  only  his  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Rump 
and  assumption  of  the  Interim  Dictatorship,  but  also  his 
resumption  of  the  Dictatorship,  in  the  form  of  the  Protecto- 
rate, after  the  failure  of  the  Barebones  Parliament.     Milton, 
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therefore,  was  one  of  those  persons  who  did  not  regard  the 
Protectorate,  or  modified  system  of  Supreme  Magistracy  in  a 
Single  Person,  that  person  being  Cromwell,  as  inconsistent 
with  genuine  Republicanism;  and  herein  he  differed  from 
Vane,  Bradshaw,  Harrison,  Marten,  Ludlow,  and  others. 
Vane,  it  will  have  been  observed,  so  highly  praised  in  the 
Sonnet  of  1652,  is  not  named  in  the  Befensio;  Harrison, 
Marten,  and  Ludlow,  are  also  left  unnamed;  and,  though 
Bradshaw  is  named,  and  named  nobly,  it  is  without  a  shade 
of  implied  sympathy  with  his  anti-Oliverian  politics.  It  is 
worth  noticing  too  that,  of  the  fourteen  persons  named  and 
praised  in  addition  to  Cromwell,  eight  were  members  of 
Cromwell's  Council  and  props  of  his  Protectorate,  viz.  Fleet- 
wood, Lambert,  Desborough,  Pickering,  Strickland,  Syden- 
ham, Montague,  and  Lawrence,  while  of  the  other  six  at 
least  three,  though  not  of  the  Council,  were,  in  a  sufficient 
sense,  Oliverians. 

Yet  the  case  is  more  complex  than  it  looks.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  three  persons  praised  most  at 
length  and  most  heartily,  after  Cromwell,  are  Fairfax,  Brad- 
shaw, and  Overton.  Fairfax,  indeed,  was  out  of  active  life,  and 
the  compliment  to  him  might  be  regarded  as  merely  historical 
and  retrospective;  but  it  was  different  with  Bradshaw  and 
Overton.  If  there  was  ever  to  be  Parliamentary  opposition 
to  the  Protector  in  the  interests  of  a  return  to  the  Repub- 
licanism of  the  Rump,  Bradshaw  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
leaders ;  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Defensio  Secttnda 
appeared.  Colonel  Overton  was  in  London,  having  just  been 
brought  from  Hull  (May  1654),  for  interrogation  as  to  those 
circumstances  of  his  recent  conduct  in  Scotland  which  had  led 
to  his  recall  thence  under  the  idea  that  he  had  been  &voaring 
a  Republican  or  Anabaptist  revolt  among  the  northern  soldiery. 
"  Though,  my  Lord,"  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Protector, "  no 
"  innocency  can  be  so  confidently  secure  but,  without  betray- 
"  ing  itself,  it  may  lawfully  wish  to  stand  in  the  eye  of  favour, 
"  yet  I  trust  my  behaviour  hitherto  hath  been  such  as,  before 
"  disinterested  judges,  will  bear  me  up  against  the  reports  or 
'*  misrepresentations  of  all  delators.     If  any  expressions  liave^ 
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"  through  the  freedom  which  we  fought  for,  fallen  from  me, 
"I  shall  desire  no  more  ingenuity  in  my  adversaries'  cou- 
"structions  than  what  my  fourteen  years'  faithful  services 
"  will  warrant  me  to  claim.  But  such,  my  Lord,  is  my  mis- 
"  fortune  that  I  am  yet  kept  hoodwinked  as  to  the  cause  of 
"  my  attendance,  and  all  that  I  can  grope  out  in  this  darkness 
"  is  that  my  condition  resembles  that  of  Cremutius  in  Tacitus : 
"  Verba  mea  argnuntur,  adeo  faciorum  9um  innocefis,^*^ — ^There 
was  courage,  therefore,  in  the  unstinted  expression,  at  that 
moment,  of  Milton's  extraordinary  regard  for  Bradshaw  and 
Overton ;  or  rather — for  Cromwell  was  the  last  man  to  resent 
such  fidelity  to  private  friendship — there  may  have  been 
subtle  and  generous  design.  By  such  superlative  praise  of 
Bradshaw  and  Overton  in  a  pamphlet  avowedly  Oliverian, 
was  it  not  hinted  to  Oliver  that  Milton,  and  many  others  in 
England,  hoped  he  would  rather  conciliate  such  men  than 
alienate  them  farther ;  and,  by  the  conjunction  of  their  names 
in  the  pamphlet  with  those  of  so  many  of  Oliver's  Councillors 
and  adherents,  and  with  the  theme  of  Oliver's  own  unparalleled 
greatness,  was  it  not  hinted  to  themselves  that  their  separa- 
tion from  Oliver  would  be  a  mistake  ?  In  short,  was  it  not 
virtually  asked  whether  this  Pamphlet  might  not  t3rpify  that 
Commonwealth  of  the  Protectorate  which  it  defended,  and 
whether  men  who  could  be  honestly  and  honourably  brought 
together  in  the  one  might  not  honestly  and  honourably  co- 
operate in  the  other  ? 

If  this  was  Milton's  design,  he  had,  in  Overton's  case  at 
least,  some  immediate  success.  While  the  pamphlet  was  on 
Milton^s  table  in  Petty  France,  Overton  must  have  been 
visiting  him  there,  and  often  conversing  with  him  confi- 
dentially; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Milton's  private 
arguments  in  these  colloquies  with  his  friend  may  have  aided 
those  of  his  public  pamphlet.  Overton,  at  all  events,  precisely 
when  he  was  thus  once  more  in  Milton's  society,  did  come  to 

1  Thurloe,  III.  67.     The    letter  is  hiRtorian,  impeached  in  the  reign  of 

not  (iattfd  there  ;  but  the  ezprewions  TiberiuH  for  words  iu  praise  of  Bnitoa 

prove  it  to  have  been  written  at  the  and  CassiuB  and   in  dispraiae  of  Ini' 

date   assumed— say   in   May  or  June  perialism. 
l6bL   Cremutius  Cordus  was  a  Ronmn 
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an  understanding  with  Cromwell.  The  purport  of  the  under- 
standing was  that  he  should  consider  himself  under  pledge  to 
serve  the  Protector  in  good  faith  until  he  should  himself  give 
notice  that  he  could  do  so  no  longer.  In  a  conversation 
with  Cromwell  Overton  had  said  that,  if  he  "  peix»ived  his 
Lordship  did  only  design  the  setting  up  of  himself,  and  not 
the  good  of  these  nations,"  then  he  could  not  continue  to 
serve  him.  "  Thou  wert  a  knave  if  thou  wouldst "  had  heen 
Cromwell's  reply;  and  so  the  matter  rested.^  Accordingly, 
in  Sept.  1654,  three  months  after  the  Defemio  Secunda  had 
been  published,  Overton  was  back  in  Scotland  in  full  favour, 
as  Major-General  Overton,  second  in  command  to  Monk. 
Milton  may  have  congratulated  himself  on  that  result^  and 
imagined  that  thenceforward  his  friend  was  secure. 

If  Cromwell  read  the  Befensio  Secund^^  however,  he  would 
notice  other  things  in  it,  besides  the  bold  eulogies  on  Brad- 
shaw  and  Overton.  He  would  notice  that  the  magnificent 
general  approbation  which  it  had  pleased  his  Latin  Secretary 
Extraordinary  to  bestow  on  his  career,  policy,  and  Protector- 
ship, was  by  no  means  unqualified,  and  indeed  that  this  Latin 
Secretary  Extraordinary  of  his  was  a  very  independent  kind 
of  person,  not  muzzled  in  the  least  by  his  c5^288  a  year. 
The  pamphlet  is  not  an  adulation  of  the  Protectorate  in  all 
respects.  It  contains  distinct  reservations  in  Milton's  own 
name,  and  in  the  interest  of  his  own  political  convictions. 
These  appear  in  various  incidental  passages,  but  chiefly  in 
certain  direct  advices  and  appeals  to  Cromwell,  inwrought 
with  the  great  Panegyric  on  him,  and  in  an  eloquent  closing 
address  to  the  English  people  generally. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Milton's  advice  to  Cromwell  is 
that  he  should  beware  of  the  temptations  to  arbitrariness  and 
self-will  to  which  his  high  post  exposed  him,  and  not  belie 
his  past  career  by  offences  against  Liberty.  "  Reflect  often," 
he  says  to  Cromwell,  "  what  a  dear  thing,  and  of  how  dear 
"  parentage,  this  Liberty  is  that  has  been  commended  and 
"  entrusted  to  you  by  your  country,  and  that  you  now  hold  in 

1  Letter  of  Overton's  :  Thiirloe,  III.  110. 
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"  your  hands :  what  she  lately  looked  for  from  the  elect  repre- 
"  sentatives  of  the  whole  nation  she  now  looks  for  from  you 
"  alone,  hopes  to  obtain  through  you  alone :  revere  this  great 
"  expectation,  this  sole  hope  of  your  country  concerning  you." 
Again,  "  Truly,  you  cannot  yourself  be  free  without  us ;  for  it 
"  is  an  arrangement  of  Nature  that  whosoever  entrenches  on 
"  the  liberty  of  others  loses  his  own  first  of  all."  Again,  "  If 
"  one  who  has  been  the  patron  and  as  it  were  tutelary  God  of 
"  Liberty,  if  he  than  whom  none  among  us  is  reckoned  more 
"just,  more  saintly,  or  a  better  man,  should  afterwards  invade 
"  the  Liberty  he  has  defended,  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  the  re- 
"  suit  would  be  disastrous  and  deadly  not  only  to  himself,  but 
"  also  to  the  universal  interests  of  virtue  and  piety."  Liberty, 
always  Liberty,  is,  therefore,  the  word  with  Milton.  And  yet, 
when  we  come  to  analyse  what  he  practically  meant  under  this 
vague  word  Liberty,  there  is  much  to  surprise  our  modem 
ideas. 

One  might  hastily  suppose,  for  example,  that  what  Milton 
meant  in  his  earnest  appeals  to  Cromwell  not  to  use  his  power 
to  the  detriment  of  Liberty  was  that  he  should  call  full,  free, 
and  frequent  Parliaments,  and  govern  constitutionally  by  their 
advice.    Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact.    By  the  con- 
stituting instrument  of  the  Protectorate,  a  Parliament  was  to 
meet  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1654 ;  and,  as  the  writs  for  this 
Parliament  were  issued  June  1,  or  only  two  days  after  the 
Defensio  Secunda  was   published,  Milton   can   have  had  no 
doubt,  while   he  was   writing,  that   the   Parliament   would 
assemble  duly  on  the  day  fixed.      But  there  is  no  sign  of 
eagerness  on  his  part  for  this  coming  Parliament,  or  of  anxiety 
for  the  regular  succession  of  subsequent  Triennial  Parliaments 
also  promised  by  the  Instrument.     On  the  contrary,  one  per- 
ceives, throughout  the  whole  of  the  closing  address  to  the 
Englisli  People,  a  kind  of  dread  of  the  approaching  Parliamen- 
tary Election,  and  an  anxiety  to  disabuse  his  countrymen  of  the 
idea  that  Liberty  consisted  in  the  recurrence  of  such  elections. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  sentences : — 

For  it  is  of  no  small  consequence,  0  my  countrymen,  whether 
VOL.   IV.  B  r 
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for  the  acquisition  or  for  the  retention  of  Liberty,  what  sort  of 
persons  you  are  yourselves  .  .  .  Unless  by  true  and  sincere  piety 
towards  God  and  men,  not  vain  and  wordy,  but  efficacious  and 
active,  you  drive  from  your  souls  all  superstitions  sprung  from 
ignorance  of  true  and  solid  religion,  you  will  always  have  those  who 
will  make  you  their  beasts  of  burden  and  sit  upon  your  backs  and 
necks ;  they  will  put  you  up  for  sale  as  their  easily  gotten  booty, 
all  your  victories  in  war  notwithstanding,  and  make  a  rich  income 
out  of  your  ignorance  and  superstition.  Unless  you  expel  avarice, 
ambition,  luxury,  from  your  minds,  ay  and  luxurious  living  also 
from  your  families,  then  the  tyrant  you  thought  you  had  to  seek 
externally  and  in  the  battle-field  you  will  find  in  your  own  home, 
you  will  find  within  yourselves,  a  still  harder  task-master ;  nay, 
there  will  sprout  daily  out  of  your  own  vitals  a  numerous  brood  of 
intolerable  tyrants  .  .  .  Were  you  fallen  into  such  an  abyss  of  easy 
self-corruption,  no  one,  not  Cromwell  himself,  nor  a  whole  host  of 
Brutuses,  if  they  could  come  to  life  again,  could  deliver  you  if  they 
would,  or  would  deliver  you  if  they  could.  For  why  should  any 
one  then  assert  for  you  the  right  of  free  suffi:^e,  or  the  power  of 
electing  whom  you  will  to  the  Parliament  1  Is  it  that  you  should 
be  able,  each  of  you,  to  elect  in  the  cities  men  of  your  £EK^ion,  or 
that  person  in  the  burghs,  however  unworthy,  who  may  have 
feasted  yourselves  most  sumptuously,  or  treated  the  country  people 
and  boors  to  the  greatest  quantity  of  drink  ]  Then  we  should  have 
our  members  of  Parliament  made  for  us  not  by  prudence  and 
authority,  but  by  faction  and  feeding ;  we  should  have  vintners  and 
hucksters  from  city- taverns,  and  graziers  and  cattle-men  from  the 
country  districts.  Should  one  entrust  the  Commonwealth  to  those 
to  whom  nobody  would  entrust  a  matter  of  private  business  ?  .  .  . 
Know  that,  as  to  be  free  is  the  same  thing  exactly  as  to  be  pious, 
wise,  just,  temperate,  self-providing,  abstinent  from  the  property  of 
other  people,  and,  in  fine,  magnanimous  and  brave,  so  to  be  the 
opposite  of  all  this  is  the  same  as  being  a  slave  ;  and  by  the  customary 
judgment  of  God,  and  a  thoroughly  just  law  of  retribution,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  a  nation  that  cannot  rule  and  govern  itself,  but  has 
surrendered  itself  in  slavery  to  its  o>vn  lusts,  is  surrendered  also  to 
other  masters,  whom  it  does  not  like,  and  made  a  slave  not  only 
with  its  will  but  also  against  its  will.  It  is  a  thing  ratified  by  law 
and  nature  herself  that  whosoever  cannot  manage  himself,  whosoever 
through  imbecility  or  i»hrenzy  of  mind  cannot  rightly  administer 
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hie  own  affleiirs,  should  not  be  in  his  own  power,  but  should  be  given 
over  as  a  minor  to  the  government  of  others ;  and  least  of  all  should 
such  an  one  be  preferred  to  influence  in  other  people's  business  or 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Liberty  which  Milton  adjured  Cromwell  to  respect 
in  his  Protectorate  was  not,  therefore,  mere  Parliamentary 
Constitutionalism ;  much  less  was  it  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  beyond  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  Instrument  of  the 
Protectorate.  As  Cromwell  had  taken  freedoms  with  Parlia- 
ments before,  so,  as  far  as  Milton  was  concerned,  he  was 
welcome  to  take  freedoms  with  them  again ;  and,  as  Cromwell 
believed  that  the  suffrage  for  the  time  being  should  not  be, 
and  could  not  be,  in  the  hands  of  all  and  sundry,  but  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  "  honest  party/'  to  the  same  effect  was 
Milton  willing  to  declare  himself.  What,  then,  was  the 
peculiar  Miltonic  Liberty  hinted  at  as  possibly  in  peril  under 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  ?  The  following  passage  of  the 
address  to  Cromwell  supplies  the  answer : — 

You  have  undertaken  a  most  heavy  task,  which  will  search 
you  through  and  through,  sift  and  reveal  you  wholly  and  inti- 
mately, show  what  soul  ia  in  you,  what  strength,  what  weight — 
whether  there  really  live  in  you  that  piety,  faith,  justice,  and 
moderation  of  mind,  for  which  we  believe  you  to  have  been  raised 
in  preference  to  others,  by  God's  appointment,  to  this  topmost 
dignity.  To  rule  by  your  counsel  three  powerful  nations,  to  try 
to  lead  their  peoples  from  bad  habits  to  a  better  economy  and 
discipline  of  life  than  they  have  known  hitherto,  to  send  your 
anxious  thoughts  all  over  the  country  to  its  most  distant  parts,  to 
watch,  to  foresee,  to  refuse  no  labour,  to  spurn  ail  blandishments  of 
pleasure,  to  avoid  the  ostentation  of  wealth  and  power,  these  are 
difficulties  in  comparison  with  which  war  is  but  sport ;  these  will 
shake  and  winnow  you  ;  these  demand  a  man  upheld  by  divine  aid, 
warned  and  instructed  almost  by  direct  intercourse  with  heaven. 
All  which  and  more  I  doubt  not  but  you  often  think  of  with  your- 
self and  revolve  in  your  mind,  as  also  by  what  means  you  may  best 
be  able  to  effect  those  great  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
Liberty  safe  and  even  enlarge  it.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  you 
will  hardly  accomplish  better  in  any  other  way  than  by  first  of 

Br2 
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all  associating  with  you,  as  you  now  do,  among  the  foremost 
partners  in  your  counsels,  those  who  have  been  the  companions 
of  your  labours  and  trials,  men  certainly  of  the  highest  modesty, 
integrity,  and  valour.  [Here  follows  the  passage  in  which  Fleet- 
wood, Lambert,  Desborough,  Whalley,  Overton,  Whitlocke,  Picker- 
ing, Strickland,  Sydenham,  Sidney,  Montague,  and  Lawrence,  are 
grouped  together  for  praise,  the  purpose  being,  as  it  were,  to  intro- 
duce them  to  Cromwell  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  men  Milton 
likes  to  see,  or  would  like  to  see,  associated  with  him].  .  .  .  Next, 
if  you  leave  the  Church  to  the  Church,  and  discreetly  rid  yourself 
and  the  magistracy  of  that  burden,  actually  half  of  the  whole  and 
at  the  same  time  most  incompatible  with  the  rest,  not  allowing  two 
powers  of  utterly  diverse  natures,  the  Civil  and  the  Ecclesiastical,  to 
commit  fornication  together,  and  by  their  promiscuous  and  delusive 
helps  apparently  to  strengthen,  but  in  reality  to  weaken  and  finally 
subvert,  each  other ;  if  also  you  take  away  all  persecuting  power 
from  the  Church — for  persecuting  power  will  never  be  absent  so 
long  as  money,  the  poison  of  the  Church,  the  strangler  of  Truth, 
shall  be  extorted  by  force  from  the  unwilling,  as  a  pay  for 
preaching  the  Gospel ; — then  you  will  have  cast  out  of  the  Church 
those  moneychangers  that  truckle  not  with  doves,  but  with  the 
Dove  itself,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  if  you  do  not  enact  so  many 
new  laws  as  you  abolish  old  ones  ;  for  there  are  often  in  a  State 
people  who  have  the  same  itch  for  passing  a  multiplicity  of  laws 
that  some  versifiers  have  for  producing  many  poems.  Laws  are 
generally  worse  in  proportion  to  their  number ;  and  you  will  do 
well  therefore  to  retain  only  the  massive  and  necessary  crags  and 
not  the  small  precautions,  removing  all  laws  that  impose  the  same 
restrictions  on  the  good  as  on  the  bad,  or  such  as,  while  perhaps 
they  guard  against  the  frauds  of  the  evil-disposed,  forbid  what 
ought  to  be  free  to  the  good,  but  keeping  those  that  concern 
real  vices  only,  and  that  do  not  prohibit  things  licit  in  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  abuse  of  them  by  some.  For  Laws  are 
provided  only  for  the  restraint  of  positive  crime,  and  Liberty  is  the 
best  former  and  increaser  of  virtue.  Next,  if  you  make  better 
provision  than  has  been  made  hitherto  for  the  education  and  moral 
training  of  youth,  not  thinking  it  right  that  the  docile  and  the 
indocile,  the  diligent  and  the  idle,  should  be  brought  up  together  at 
the  public  expense,  hut  reecrving  the  rewards  of  learning  for  those 
who  are  already  learned  and  already  meritorious.     Then  if  you 
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allow  Buch  as  wish  to  philosophise  freely  to  publish  whatever  they 
have  on  hand  at  their  own  risk,  without  the  private  examination 
of  any  little  man  in  authority ;  for  then  Truth  will  flourish  most, 
and  it  will  not  be  eternally  the  censorship  of  half-scholars,  or  their 
ill-will,  or  their  littleness  of  mind,  or  their  factitious  respect  for 
others,  that  shall  measure  out  all  science  by  their  own  small 
standards,  and  impart  it  to  us  at  their  own  discretion.  Finally, 
if  you  yourself  shall  not  dread  to  hear  any  truth  or  any  falsehood, 
whatever  it  is,  but  shall  listen  least  of  all  to  those  who  do  not  think 
themselves  free  unless  they  can  prevent  others  from  being  free — 
those  who  are  studious  and  vehement  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  put- 
ting fetters  upon  the  consciences  as  well  as  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
brethren,  and  for  bringing  both  into  the  State  and  into  the  Church 
the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  whether  that  of  their  own  depraved 
habits  or  that  of  their  silly  opinions.  From  such  you  will  do  well 
to  stand  aloof,  siding  rather  with  those  who  think  that  not  their 
own  sect  or  faction  only,  but  all  citizens  equally,  ought  to  enjoy 
equal  rights  of  freedom  in  the  State. — Should  the  Liberty  here 
described,  and  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  rulers  of  the  State  to 
grant,  seem  iusufhcient  to  any  one,  I  judge  such  a  person  to  be  a 
favourer  rather  of  ambition  and  of  turbulence  than  of  genuine 
Liberty,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  condition  of  the  population 
itself,  agitated  by  so  many  factions,  as  after  a  storm  when  the 
waves  have  not  subsided,  does  not  admit  the  ideal  and  perfect 
system  of  things. 

Throwing  this  passage  into  systematic  form,  we  see  that 
Milton's  advices  to  Cromwell  for  his  conduct  in  the  Protec- 
torate were  mainly  six : —  (1)  Reliance  on  a  pretty  broad 
Council  of  well-selected  Associates ;  (2)  Immediate  or  Rapid 
Church -Disestablishment,  with  abolition  of  Tithes  and  of 
every  other  form  of  connexion  between  Church  and  State, 
and  a  Return  in  Religious  matters  to  the  system  of  absolute 
Voluntaryism  ;  (3)  Caution  against  Over-Legislation  gene- 
rally, with  a  Repeal  of  all  Laws  restrictive  of  people  in  their 
ordinary  amusements  and  dealings^  even  when  the  restric- 
tions might  seem  in  the  interest  of  morality;^  (4)  Revision  of 

^  In  connexion  with  this  particular      eighty-two  Ordinances   between   Dee. 
cf.ution    see    the    list   of   Cromwell's      1653  and  Sept  1654,  ante  pp.  658 — 5<{5. 
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University  and  Scholastic  Endowments,  with  a  view  to  con- 
verting them  into  prizes  to  be  bestowed  late  in  the  academic 
career,  and  for  merit  already  ascertained ;  (5)  Complete  Liberty 
for  Speculation  and  Publication,  and  Abolition  of  every  vestige 
of  Censorship  over  the  Press ;  (6)  Inclination  always  in  every 
matter  to  the  generous  view  of  things  rather  than  to  the 
persecuting  and  repressive. 

To  most  of  this,  so  frankly  spoken  out  by  Milton,  and  yet 
with  such  studious  delicacy  in  the  wording,  Cromwell's  atti- 
tude, as  far  as  one  can  see,  must  have  been  that  of  entire  and 
smiling  assent.  He  could  but  have  thanked  Mr.  Milton  most 
respectfully  for  his  advices,  as  well  as  for  the  splendid  Pane- 
gyric in  which  they  were  imbedded,  and  assured  Mr.  Milton 
that  he  appreciated  them  and  would  remember  them.  And 
yet,  on  the  whole,  one  discerns  a  difiFerence  between  the  actual 
Cromwellian  policy  and  that  recommended  by  Milton.  It 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  Cromwell  was  now,  on  the 
whole,  more  of  the  Conservative,  with  faith  in  interference 
and  regulation,  while  Milton  was  still,  on  the  whole,  more  of 
the  modem  Radical,  with  faith  in  Liberty  and  Laissez-faire, 
Perhaps,  however,  in  one  point  only  did  the  difference  between 
them  amount  to  positive  contrariety  or  antagonism.  This  was 
No.  2  of  the  jireceding  list,  or  the  Question  of  a  State-Church. 
In  nothing  can  Cromwell  have  so  much  disappointed  Milton 
as  in  his  recent  zeal  for  the  conservation  of  a  State-paid 
Ministry.  Two  years  ago,  in  the  Sonnet  beginning  "  Cromtcell, 
our  chief  of  men ^'^  what  had  been  Milton's  special  adjuration 
to  Cromwell  ? 

**  Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  Hireling  Wolves,  whose  Gospel  is  their  maw." 

This,  properly  interpreted,  means  that  it  had  been  to  Cromwell 
that  Milton  then  looked  for  what  he  considered  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  Liberty  that  yet  remained  to  be  done  in 
the  Commonwealth — to  wit,  the  utter  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  and  the  absolute  dissociation  of  Religion  in   future 

Not  half  of  these  Ordinances  had  been  already  Cromwell's  legislative  activity 
passed  when  tlie  Defensio  Secunda  was  and  the  restrictive  character  of  some  ^ 
linished ;  but  Milton  may  have  noted       his  Ordinances. 
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from  the  business  of  the  Civil  Magistracy.  Since  then  Crom- 
well's opinions  on  that  subject  had  either  undergone  unexpected 
development  or  had  revealed  themselves  more  distinctly; 
and  now  one  of  the  avowed  characteristics  of  the  Protectorate 
was  the  Protector's  own  determination  that  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  belonged  expressly  to  the  duty  of  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate, and  consequently  that,  while  there  might  be  Voluntary 
or  Missionary  Preachers,  there  must  also  be  a  State-paid  and 
State-controlled  Clergy.  The  greatest  stumbling-block  to 
Milton  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Protectorate  was,  I  believe, 
this  matter  of  Cromwell's  Established  Church.  Here,  if  in 
nothing  else^  he  was  at  one  with  the  wildest  Anabaptist 
critics  of  the  Protectorate.  Take,  by  way  of  additional  con- 
firmation, just  one  other  passage  from  the  Defensio  Secnnda, 
It  occurs  by  itself,  not  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  direct 
address  to  Cromwell,  but  merely  by  way  of  reply  to  a  stray 
observation  in  the  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  to  the  effect  that 
the  English  Revolutionists  had  not  only  abolished  Episcopacy, 
but  also  impoverished  the  Church,  and  starved  the  parochial 
clergy. 

THE   ESTABLISHED   CLERGY    OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH. 

In  other  countries  perhaps  there  has  been  poor  proviBion  for  the 
Clergy,  but  with  us  enough  and  more  than  enough.  Our  Clergy  are 
rather  to  be  called  Sheep  than  Shepherds ;  they  are  the  fed  rather 
than  the  pastors;  all  in  general  is  fat  about  them,  even  their 
intellects  not  excepted.  They  are  pampered  with  tithes  in  a  manner 
disapproved  by  all  other  Churches,  and  they  have  so  little  trust  in 
God  that  they  prefer  extorting  a  maintenance  from  their  flocks  by 
force  and  magisterial  power  to  being  indebted  for  the  same  either 
to  Divine  Providence  or  to  the  benevolence  and  gratitude  of  their 
congregations.  All  the  while  too  they  are'so  frequently  at  the  tables 
of  their  disciples  of  both  sexes  that  they  hardly  know  what  dining 
at  home  or  supping  at  home  means.  Hence  for  the  most  part  they 
live  in  luxury  rather  than  in  want,  and  their  children  and  wives 
vie  in  extravagance  and  finer}"  with  the  children  and  wives  of 
the  rich.  To  have  increased  this  luxury  by  large  new  endow- 
ments would  have  been  quite  the  same  thing  as  to  have  infused 
a  new  poison  into  the  Church,  and  so  perpetrated  over  again  that. 
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pestilential  act  which  was  lamented  long  ago  in  Gonstantine'B  time 
by  a  voice  from  heaven. 

Presentation-copies  of  the  Befeimo  Seeunda  appear  to  have 
been  sent  by  Milton  to  all  the  persons  named  in  the  book, 
and  to  a  good  many  more.  One  woald  like,  above  all,  to 
trace  the  presentation-copy  to  Cromwell,  and  to  see  him 
turning  over  the  pages,  •  and  trying  to  make  out,  here  and 
there,  a  bit  of  the  troublesome  Latin.  That  pleasure  is  denied 
us ;  but,  by  means  of  one  interesting  letter  that  has  survived, 
we  can  trace  three  of  the  other  presentation-copies  to  their 
destinations.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  no  other  than  Andrew 
Marvell. 

Our  last  certain  glimpse  of  Marvell  was  in  February,  1652-^, 
when  Milton  introduced  him  by  letter  to  Bradshaw,  with  a 
view  to  having  him  brought  in  as  assistant  to  himself  in  the 
Latin  Secretaryship  in  succession  to  Mr.  Weckherlin.  Crom- 
well's dissolution  of  the  Rump  Government,  two  months  after- 
wards, had  frustrated  that  proposal ;  and  the  person  actually 
brought  in,  when  Cromwell  was  Dictator,  was  not  Marvell,  but 
Meadows.  The  appointment  of  Meadows  to  full  duty,  with 
.^200  a  year  of  salary,  was  made  in  October  1653  by  the 
First  Council  of  tlie  Barebones  Parliament ;  but  he  had  already 
been  doing  Latin  translations  on  trial,  at  a  smaller  salary,  under 
Tliurloe,  for  Cromwell's  Interim  Council  of  Thirteen,  i.  e.  before 
July  1653.  Precisely  at  the  time,  however,  when  Marvell  was 
thus  disappointed  of  a  post  which  would  have  associated  him 
with  Milton  under  CromwelFs  Government,  he  was  brought 
into  relation  with  Cromwell  of  a  more  private  kind. 

There  was  a  certain  boy,  named  William  Button,  of  whom 
Cromwell  was  then  taking  a  kind  of  fatherly  charge.  He 
was  the  elder  son  and  heir  of  a  Sir  Ralph  Button,  of  Gloucester- 
shire, who  had  been  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  Extra- 
ordinary to  Charles  I.,  and  an  ardent  Royalist  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  till  his  death,  in  1646,  at  Burntisland  in  Scotland, — ^to 
which  port  a  ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  at  Leith,  in 
order  to  escape  to  France,  had  been  driven  back  by  stress  of 
weather.     The  boy  seems  then  to  have  been  adopted  by  his 
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tincle,  John  Dutton,  of  Sherborne,  in  Gloucestershire,  Esq., 
an  elder  brother  of  5ir  Ralph,  and  described  as  "  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  kingdom."     This  John  Dutton  had  been 
one  of  the  members  for  Gloucestershire   in   the  Long  Par- 
liament, and   for   some  time  rather  Parliamentarian  in  his 
politics,  but  had  at  length  joined  the  King  at  Oxford,  and 
had  consequently  been  disabled  and  heavily  fined  for  delin- 
quency.    Like  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  he  had 
now  welcomed  the  dissolution  of  the  Rump  by  Cromwell,  and 
had  accepted  Cromwell's  personal  Dictatorship  as  the   best 
form  of  government  possible  for  the  Commonwealth.     His 
adhesion  to  Cromwell,  indeed,  was  one  not  of  form  only,  but 
of  private  intimacy  and  friendship  ;  it  is  possible  even  that 
there  may  have  been  some  link  of  kinship.     In  Mr.  Dutton 's 
will,  when  he  died,  at  all  events,  there  was  to  be  found  this 
remarkable  paragraph,  relating  to  his  orphan-nephew : — "  I 
humbly  request   and   desire  that  his  Highness   the  Lord 
Protector  will  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  guardianship 
"  and  disposal  of  my  nephew  William  Dutton,  and  of  that 
"  estate  I  by  deed  of  settlement  have  left  him,  and  that  his 
"  Highness  will  be  pleased,  in  order  to  my  former  desires,  and 
"according  to  the   discourse   that  hath  passed   betwixt   us 
thereupon,  that,  when  he  shall  come  to  ripeness  of  age,  a 
marriage   may   be  had   and   solenmized   betwixt  my  said 
nephew,  William  Dutton,  and  the  Lady  Frances  Cromwell, 
"  his  Highness's  youngest  daughter ;  which  I  much  desire, 
"  and,  if  it  take  effect,  shall  account  it  as  a  blessing  from  God." 
The  date  of  the  will  is  Jan.  14,  1655-6,  and  the  testator  lived 
to  1657,  while  the  precise  time  with  which  w^e  are  now  con- 
cerned is  but  July  1653,  when  Cromwell  was  not  yet  Lord 
Protector,  but  only  Interim  Dictator.   It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  understanding  expressed  in  Mr.  Dutton's  will  must 
have  fully  existed  between  him  and  Cromwell  even  at  this 
earlier  date,  by  the  "  discourse  betwixt "  them  to  which  the 
will  refers,  and  so  that  in  July  1653,  Cromwell,  regarding  the 
boy  Dutton  as  his  possible  son-in-law,  had  good  reason  to 
take   a   '*  fatherly"  charge   of  him.     In   all   such   domestic 
matters  Cromwell  was  most   exemplary;   and,  amid  all  his 
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occupations  after  the  Dissolution  of  the  Ramp,  he  had  found 
time  to  make  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  possible  arrangement 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  (in  delicate  health,  apparently) 
in  whom  he  was  so  closely  interested. — At  Eton  or  Windsor, 
by  recent  appointment  to  one  of  the  Fellowships  of  Eton 
College,  where  Milton's  friend,  the  good  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
had  once  been  Provost,  there  then  lived  a  John  Oxenbridge, 
M.A.,  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  well  known  and  highly 
respected  among  the  Independents  and  Sectaries.  As  long 
ago  as  1634  he  had  lost  his  fellowship  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  on  account  of  his  "  schismatic  Puritanism";  he  had 
been  in  the  Bermudas  ;  he  had  returned  to  England  in  1641 
or  1642,  and  had  gone  about  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
"  preaching  very  enthusiastically,"  and  undergt)ing  many 
hardships,  for  which  his  present  comfortable  preferment  was 
thought  by  his  admirers  only  a  just  compensation, — though 
it  was  to  turn  out,  after  all,  only  a  temporary  resting-place  in 
his  chequered  career,  and  he  was  to  lose  it  at  the  Restoration, 
wander  over  the  world  again,  and  die  in  New  England  at 
last.  His  wife,  much  older  than  himself,  and  now  dropsical 
and  "  swollen  beyond  the  measure  of  the  human  frame,"  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  Bermudas  exile,  and  in  all  his  tours 
of  preiiching  since  his  return,  ^^  herself  the  greatest  glory  of 
his  ministry,  and  with  primitive  modesty  plying  the  same 
successful  pursuit  of  souls  at  home  as  he  abroad,"  i.  e.  preach- 
ing privately.  They  had  four  children,  but  whether  all  living 
with  them  is  uncertain.  At  all  events,  they  had  room  in 
their  household  for  a  boarder;  and  such  was  Cromwell's 
opinion  of  the  Oxenbridges,  husband  and  wife,  that  he  had 
resolved  to  place  young  Mr.  Dutton  with  them  for  a  year  or 
two. — Young  Mr.  Dutton  did  not  go  alone  to  Eton,  however, 
to  live  with  the  Oxenbridges.  There  went  with  him  a  tutor 
of  Cromwell's  choosing  ;  and  this  tutor  was  no  other  than 
Andrew  Marvell.  By  what  means  he  had  been  recommended 
to  Cromwell  we  do  not  know.  Milton  may  have  helj>ed,  or 
it  may  have  been  recommendation  enough  to  have  been  in 
Fairfax's  house,  and  tutor  for  some  time  to  Fairfax's  young 
daughter.     Marvell,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  pleased 
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With  the  appointment,  and  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  dis- 
charge his  trust  to  CromwelVs  satisfaction.  There  is  a  letter 
of  his,  dated  "  Windsor,  July  28,  1653,"  and  addressed  *'  For 
his  Excellency  The  Lord  General  Cromwell  these,  with  my 
most  humble  service,"  in  which  he  thanks  Cromwell  for  the 
confidence  placed  in  him^  announces  the  arrival  of  himself  and 
young  Mr.  Button  in  their  new  abode,  and  gives  his  first 
impressions  of  his  pupil.  He  is  just  getting  acquainted  with 
him,  he  says,  and,  having  examined  him  several  times,  finds 
him  a  promising  youth,  "  of  gentle  and  waxen  disposition," 
very  modest,  and  yet  easily  spurred.  "  And  the  care,"  adds 
Marvell,  *'  which  your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  take  of  him  is 
"  no  small  encouragement,  and  shall  be  so  represented  to  him. 
"  But,  above  all,  I  shall  labour  to  make  him  sensible  of  his 
"  duty  to  God ;  for  then  we  begin  to  serve  faithfully,  when 
"  we  consider  that  He  is  our  master.  And  in  this  both  he 
"  and  I  owe  infinitely  to  your  Lordship,  for  having  placed  us 
*'  in  so  godly  a  family  as  that  of  Mr.  Oxenbridge,  whose  doc-" 
**  trine  and  example  are  like  a  book  and  a  map,  not  only  in- 
**  structing  the  ear,  but  demonstrating  to  the  eye,  which  way 
"  we  ought  to  travel.  And  Mrs.  Oxenbridge  hath  a  great 
''  tenderness  over  him  also  in  all  other  things.  She  has 
"  looked  so  well  to  him  that  he  hath  already  much  mended 
"  his  complexion ;  and  she  is  now  busy  ordering  his  chamber, 
"  that  he  may  delight  to  be  in  it  as  often  as  his  studies 
"  require." — The  change  must  have  been  considerable  to  Mar- 
vell from  Fairfax's  fine  Yorkshire  mansion  of  Nunappleton, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  tongues  to  young  Mary  Fairfax ;  but 
he  and  Mr.  Button  appear  to  have  got  on  pleasantly  enough 
together  in  the  peculiarly  pious  household  of  the  Oxenbridges, 
liking  Mr.  Oxenbridge  himself  more  and  more,  and  respecting 
more  and  more  the  dying  Mrs.  Oxenbridge.  It  was  some- 
thing for  Marvell  to  be  near  London,  and,  though  he  had  lost 
the  Assistant- Secretaryship  to  Milton,  to  be  in  such  relations 
to  Cromwell  as  could  not  fail  to  keep  him  in  that  great  man's 
remembrance  for  any  future  chance  of  public  employment.^ 

1  For   the  facts    about    younff   Mr.       is  Noble's  Protfcioral  Ifotue  of  Crom- 
DuttoD  and  his  connexionB  my  authority      weU  (ed.  1787),  I.  153—4.    Marvell's 
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Marvell  had  been  somewhat  less  than  a  year  in  his  tutor- 
ship of  young  TVf  r.  Button  at  Eton,  domiciled  with  the  Oxen- 
bridges,  when  Milton's  Lefensio  Secunda  appeared.  Three 
early  copies  of  the  book  had  been  sent  to  him  there  by  a 
messenger,  with  a  letter  from  Milton  explaining  that  one  of 
the  copies  was  for  himself,  and  another  for  Mr.  Oxenbridge, 
but  requesting  him  to  see  very  particularly  to  the  delivery  of 
the  third  copy,  together  with  a  letter  accompanying  that 
copy.  Marvell  had  attended  to  the  commission  at  once,  and 
sent  back  intimation  to  that  effect  in  writing  by  the  mes- 
senger. Not  quite  to  Milton's  satisfaction,  however,  as  will 
appear  from  Marvell's  second  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
has  fortunately  been  preserved : — 

"  For  my  most  Honoured  Friend,  John  Milton,  Esquire,  Secretary 
for  the  Foreign  Affairs,  at  his  House  in  Petty  France,  West- 
minster. 

Honoured  Sir, 

I  did  not  satisfy  myself  in  the  account  I  gave  you  of  presenting 
your  Book  to  my  Lord,  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  writ  you 
all  which  the  messenger's  speedy  return  the  same  night  from  Eton 
would  permit  me ;  and  I  perceive  that,  by  reason  of  that  haste,  I 
did  not  give  you  satisfaction,  neither,  concerning  the  delivering  of 
your  Letter  at  the  same  time.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  pardon 
me,  and  know  that  I  tendered  them  both  together.  But  my  Lord 
read  not  the  letter  while  I  was  with  him ;  which  I  attributed  to  our 
despatch  [hurry]  and  some  other  business  tending  thereto— which  I 


Letter  to  Cromwell  is  in  NickoU's 
Milton  Papers  (1743),  pp.  98—99  ;  also 
in  Marvell's  Correspondence,  as  edited 
by  Mr.  Grosart  in  his  edition  of  Mar- 
vell's Works  (Vol.  IT.  pp.  3—5).  There 
is  a  somewhat  ill-natured  account  of 
the  Oxenbridges  in  Wood  (Ath.  III. 
1026—1028);  but  Mr.  Grosart,  in  his 
notes  to  Marvell's  Letter,  as  above,  gives 
farther  particulars,  and  quotes  in  full 
from  Le  Neve  the  long  Latin  Epitaph 
on  Mrs.  Oxenbridge  which  once  existed 
on  a  black  marble  set  up  to  her  memory 
bj-  her  husbaml  in  Eton  College  Chapel 
after  her  death  in  April  1655.  The 
Epitaph  was  written  by  Marvell.  I  have 
(luoted  phrases  from  it  in  the  text : 
e.  g.  that  about  her  dropsy.  There 
must  be  an  error,  however,  m  Le  Neve's 


copy  of  the  Epitaph,  or  in  Mr.  Grosart'< 
transcript  from  it,  inasmuch  as  "  April 
1653  "  is  there  given  as  the  date  of  her 
death.  In  that  case  she  could  not  have 
been  the  Mrs.  Oxenbridge  who  received 
Mar\'ell  and  Dutton  in  July  1653.  and 
was  so  motherly  in  her  attention  to 
Mr.  Dutton.  To  be  sure,  there  "w.is 
a  second  Mrs.  Oxenbridge,  a  daughter 
of  the  I*uritan  Hezekiah  Woodward, 
already  known  to  us  (Vol.  III.  231 ) :  but 
she  can  hanlly  have  been  in  the  hoose 
three  months  after  the  death  of  the  first. 
Wood  distinctly  gives  the  death  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Oxenbridge  as  in  "April 
1655,"  and  adds  that  Oxenbridge  m&rri«d 
his  second  wife  "  before  he  hail  remained 
a  widower  a  year."  In  this  point  I  have 
assumed  Wood  to  be  right 
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therefore  wished  ill  to  so  far  as  it  hindered  an  affair  much  better 
and  of  greater  importance :  I  mean  that  of  reading  your  Letter. 
And,  to  tell  you  truly  mine  own  imagination,  I  thought  that  he 
would  not  open  it  while  I  was  there,  because  he  might  suspect  that 
I,  deliveriog  it  just  upon  my  departure,  might  have  brought  in  it 
some  second  proposition  like  to  that  which  you  had  before  made  to 
him  by  your  Letter  to  my  advantage  [see  ante  pp.  478,  479].  How- 
ever, I  assure  myself  that  he  has  since  read  it,  and  you  that  he  did 
then  witness  all  respect  to  your  person,  and  as  much  satisfaction 
concerning  your  "Work  as  could  be  expected  from  so  cursory  a  review 
and  so  sudden  an  account  as  he  could  then  have  of  it  from  me. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge,  at  his  return  from  London,  will,  I  know,  give 
you  thanks  for  his  [copy  of  your]  book,  as  /  do  with  all  acknow- 
ledgment and  humility  for  that  you  have  sent  me.  I  shall  now 
study  it,  even  to  the  getting  of  it  by  heart,  esteeming  it,  according 
to  my  poor  judgment  (which  yet  I  wish  it  were  so  right  in  all  things 
else),  as  the  most  compendious  scale,  for  so  much,  to  the  height  of 
the  Roman  Eloquence.  When  I  consider  how  equally  it  turns  and 
rises,  with  so  many  figures,  it  seems  to  me  a  Trajan's  Column,  in 
whose  winding  ascent  we  see  embossed  the  several  monuments  of 
your  learned  victories.  And  Salmasius  and  Moms  make  up  as 
great  a  triumph  as  that  of  Decebalus ;  whom  too,  for  aught  I  know, 
you  shall  have  forced,  as  Trajan  the  other,  to  make  themselves 
away  out  of  a  just  desperation. 

I  have  an  affectionate  curiosity  to  know  what  becomes  of  Colonel 
Overton's  business,  and  am  exceeding  glad  that  Mr.  Skinner  is  got 
near  you,  the  happiness  of  which  I  at  the  same  time  congratulate  to 
him  and  euvy — there  being  none  who  doth,  if  I  may  so  say,  more 
jealously  honour  you  than, 

Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  humble  Servant, 

Eton  :  June  2,  1654.  Andrew  Marvell."* 

The  "  my  Lord  "  of  this  Letter  was,  as  the  allusions  in  it 
will  have  suggested,  almost  certainly  Ex-President  firadshaw. 
He  seems  then  to  have  been  staying  at  or  near  Eton  ;  and,  as 
Milton  was  naturally  anxious  that  the  book  should  reach  him 

1  Ayscoagh  MSS.,  Brit  Mofl.,  No.  exact  copy  of  an  original  letter  from 
4292,  Dp.  120—121 :  where  it  is  at-  Mr.  MarveU."  I  do  not  retain  the  old 
tested  oy  "J.  Owen    as  "a  true  and      spelling. 
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at  once  and  in  a  proper  manner^  he  had  sent  it  through  Mar- 
vell  in  the  way  indicated.  Marvell  had  done  as  requested ; 
but^  his  interview  with  Bradshaw  having  been  interrupted  by 
other  business,  he  had  been  able  to  send  only  a  vague  report 
back  to  Milton  that  day  by  the  messenger — the  rather  (as  he 
imagined)  because  Bradshaw,  suspecting  that  the  letter  which 
accompanied  the  book  might  contain  a  renewed  proposal  of 
official  employment  for  Marvell,  had  judiciously  kept  it  un- 
opened till  Marvell  should  be  gone.  Hence  the  second  and 
supplementary  report  just  quoted.  One  may  guess  that 
Milton  would  not  have  shown  so  much  curiosity  about  Marvell's 
interview  with  Bradshaw  had  not  his  letter  to  Bradshaw  been 
one  of  some  delicacy  and  importance.  As  Milton's  book, 
though  with  a  noble  passage  of  eulogy  on  Bradshaw  himself, 
was  decidedly  Oliverian,  or  in  defence  of  the  Protectorate, 
may  not  Milton  have  been  dubious  how  he  would  thenceforth 
stand,  on  that  account,  in  Bradshaw's  opinion  ?  All  we  really 
know  is  that  the  good  relations  between  Bradshaw  and  Milton 
hitherto  did  not  suffer.  It  was  a  time  when  the  best  friends 
had  to  allow  the  question  of  adhesion  to  the  Protectorate  to 
be  an  open  one  among  themselves,  even  the  oppositionists  not 
being  quite  sure  of  their  own  perseverance.  Besides^  what 
man  could  read  a  Eulogy  on  himself  like  Milton's  on  Bradshaw 
without  a  sense  of  obligation  ? 

A  point  of  incidental  interest  in  Marvell 's  letter  is  its  refer- 
ence to  "  Colonel  Overton's  business."  What  that  was,  and  how 
Milton  was  connected  with  it  (ante  p.  552  and  pp.  606,  607), 
we  already  know.  Of  greater  novelty  is  the  mention  of  "  Mr. 
Skinner  "  as  having  "  got  near  "  Milton,  and  as  half-congratu- 
lated and  half-envied  by  Marvell  on  that  account.  Here,  in 
fact,  we  have  the  reappearance  about  Milton  in  Petty  Prance  of 
his  old  pupil  of  the  Aldersgate  Street  days,  Cyriack  Skinker 
(Vol.  III.  pp.  657-658).  Since  those  days  we  hardly  know 
what  Skinner  had  been  doing ;  but  he  was  now  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  means,  and  of  inquisitive  scientific  and  political 
tastes,  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  who  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  London,  in  or  near  Lincolns  Inn, 
with  plenty  of  leisure  on  his  hands,  much  of  which  he  was 
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ready  to  bestow  on  his  former  instructor,  now  blind  Mr. 
Secretary  Milton.  It  is  possible,  we  may  here  add,  that 
MarvelFs  own  first  introduction  to  Milton  may  have  been 
owing^  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  and  not,  as  we  formerly  surmised,  to 
Fairfax.  There  was,  indeed,  an  old  and  intimate  relationship 
between  Marvell's  family  and  Skinner's.  Thornton  College 
in  Lincolnshire,  the  seat  of  Skinner's  progenitors,  is  not  far 
from  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  where  Marvell  had  been  brought  up, 
and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  Humber;  various  scions 
of  the  Skinner  family  had  made  Hull  their  head-quarters; 
and  it  is  still  told  in  the  Histories  of  Hull  how  Andrew 
Marvell's  father,  the  minister  of  Hull,  met  his  death  by 
drowning  in  1640,  when  crossing  the  H  umber  in  a  boat,  in 
company  with  "  Madam  Skinner  of  Thornton  College "  and 
two  beautiful  young  persons  whose  wedding  he  was  about  to 
perform.  Local  legend  adds  that  the  mother  of  this  Madam 
Skinner  had  adopted  young  Marvel),  and  provided  for  him, 
after  his  father's  death.^ 

Whatever  was  Marvell's  occupation  for  the  present  at  Eton, 
there  is  proof  that  neither  he  nor  Milton  had  given  up  the 
hope  that  they  might  yet  be  associated  officially  in  West- 
minster. Mr.  Meadows,  indeed,  was  now  definitely  Milton's 
substitute  in  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  ;  but  there  might  soon 
be  changes  in  the  office  that  would  make  an  opening  for 
Marvell.  One  may  say  that  Marvell  had  been  calculating  on 
this  possibility  and  qualifying  himself  for  it.  He  had  recently, 
for  example,  written  three  pieces  of  Latin  verse,  which  could 
be  pointed  to  as  specimens  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  sub- 
laureateship  to  Milton  on  official  occasions.  The  first  was  a 
longish  poem  in  Elegiacs,  addressed  ^^  Doctori  Ingelo^  cum 
Domino  JFkitlocke^  ad  Reginam  Suecue  Delegate  a  Protector e^ 
HesidenCi^  Epistolu'^ :  "To  Dr.  Ingelo,  residing  with  Lord 
Whitlocke,  Ambassador  from  the  Protector  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden."  Though,  in  form,  a  poem  of  private  friendship, 
inquiring  how  Dr.  Ingelo,  Chaplain  to  the  Swedish  Embassy, 
is  faring  in  the  cold  Swedish  climate,  it  is  really  a  political 

i  Grosart's  ''  Memorial  latrodnctioii "  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Marvell's  Works, 
pp.  xxxi — zxxiii. 
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poem,  celebrating  the  Protector's  alliance  with  Sweden,  and 
it  contains  an  encomium  on  Queen  Christina,  very  much  like 
Milton's  extravagant  prose  Eulogy  on  that  Queen  in  the 
Defensio  Secunda,  with  a  special  account  of  the  impression 
produced  on  Marvell  by  a  sight  of  her  portrait.  About  the 
same  time  that  Marvell  had  seen  this  portrait  of  Christina  he 
had  seen  a  new  one  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  second  of  the  three 
Latin  pieces  is  a  distich  on  that  Portrait,  entitled  "in 
Effigiem  Oliveri  Cromwelli ";  "  On  a  Portrait  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well." But  the  Portrait,  it  seems,  was  intended  as  a  present 
to  Queen  Christina;  and,  to  suit  that  fact,  Marvell  had 
furnished,  asked  or  unasked,  an  additional  little  piece,  entitled 
"  In  Eandem,  Regirue  Suecue  TransmUsam  " :  "  On  the  same, 
sent  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden."  The  lines,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  spoken  by  Cromwell  himself  to  the  Queen,  are  as 
follows : — 

"Bellipotens  Virgo,  Septem  regina  Trionum, 

Christina,  Arctoi  lucida  stella  poll, 
Cemis  quas  merui  durst  sub  casside  rugas, 

Utque  senex  armis  impiger  era  fero, 
In  via  fatorum  dum  per  vestigia  niter, 

Exequor  at  Populi  fortia  jussa  manu : 
Ast  tibi  submittit  frontem  reverentior  umbra ; 

Nee  sunt  hi  vultus  Regibiis  usque  truces." 

Milton,  in  his  capacity  of  Latin  Secretary,  might  have 
written  this,  had  Cromwell  wanted  any  tritle  of  the  kind 
from  his  pen ;  nay,  the  lines  do  generally  pass  as  Milton's, 
written  to  order  for  the  Protector,  and  are  accordingly  in- 
cluded in  all  the  modern  Editions  of  Milton's  Latin  Poems; 
yet  they  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  Marvell's.  They  appeared  first 
in  print  distinctly  as  Marvell's ;  they  are  closely  connected, 
in  subject  and  expression,  with  the  two  preceding  pieces, 
which  have  never  been  claimed  as  Milton's ;  and  they  were 
surmised  to  be  Milton's  by  mistake  long  after  he  and  Marvell 
were  both  dead.  The  mistake,  however,  has  a  certain  historical 
significance.  Marvell,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  three 
pieces,  i.  e.  just  about  our  present  date,  was  Milton's  att<iche^ 
whom  he  desired  to  bring  forward;  may  it  not  then  have 
pleased  Milton  to  be  able  to  say  of  such  lines  as  those  on 
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Cromwell's  Portrait,  if  there  were  any  inquiries  about  the 
authorship:  "Call  them  mine,  if  you  like;  but  they  are  Mr. 
Marveirs."  In  every  way  Marvell  was  recommending  him- 
self more  and  more,  and  perhaps  not  without  the  Protector's 
cognisance,  as  a  fit  man  to  succeed  Meadows  in  the  co- 
Secretaryship  with  Milton,  should  there  be  occasion.  Always 
honestly  an  admirer  of  Cromwell,  even  while  he  could  hardly 
explain  that  admiration  to  tiimsetf,  or  reconcile  it  with  his 
regrets  for  the  abolished  Monarchy  and  tl^e  sad  &te  of  Charles 
(see  ante  pp.  476-478),  he  had  become  now  in  all  points  an 
Oliverian  and  enthusiast  for  the  Protectorate.  His  disciple- 
ship  to  Milton  was  complete  even  in  this  respect.  "  Disciple- 
ship  "  I  call  it,  in  order  to  make  more  precise  at  this  point 
the  nature  of  that  connexion  between  Milton  and  Marvell 
which  has  been  left  too  vague  hitherto  in  English  tradition. 
We  have  had  ihe  facts  before  us  so  far.  Sixteen  months  ago, 
Milton^  in  recommending  Marvell  to  Bradshaw  for  public 
employment,  had  spoken  of  him  generously  as  a  person  of 
such  ability  and  merit  that  it  might  hardly  be  to  his  own 
advantage^  however  advantageous  it  might  be  for  the  public 
service,  to  have  him  for  a  coadjutor.  And  yet  now  Marvell, 
writing  to  Milton,  writes  with  fear  and  trembling  as  to  some 
tremendous  superior.  He  is  afraid  that  he  has  not  performed 
Mr.  Milton's  small  commission  to  Mr.  Milton's  entire  satis- 
faction ;  he  envies  Mr.  Skinner  his  present  privilege  of  being 
so  much  in  Mr.  Milton's  society;  he  tells  Mr.  Milton  he 
means  to  get  his  De/ensio  Secunda  by  heart,  and  says  it 
reminds  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  Trajan's  Column.^ 

Ampng  the  foreigners  to  whom  Mil|;on  sent  presentation- 
copies  of  his  Defemio  Secunda  was  a  certaiii  Henry  Olden- 
burg. Jle  was  a  native  of  Bremen  i^  Lower  Saxony,  who 
had  recently  come  to  London,  at  the  age  of  s^ven-f^id- twenty, 
as  agent  for  the  city  of  Bremen  with  the  .Commonwealth ; 
but  he  was,  from  this  time  forwftrd,  to  be  to. all  intents  and 
purposes  a  naturalized  Englishman,  i^nd  a  kind  of  second 

1   Man-ell's  Works,   edited   bv  the  lines  on  Cromwell's  Portrait  (Milton's 

Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1. 403— 417.    I  have  Poetical  Works:  Cambridge   Edition, 

discussed  elsewhere,  at  some  length,  the  II.  343—352.) 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Latin 

VOL.  IV.  S  8 
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Hartlib,  and  was  to  attain  very  honourable  celebrity  in  that 
character.  The  following  letter  to  him  from  Milton  will 
explain  itself: — 

TO   HENBY   OLDRNBIJRO,   AOENT   FOR   BREMEN. 

Your  former  letter,  Honoured  Sir,  was  given  to  me  when  your 
messenger,  t  was  told,  was  on  the  point  of  return ;  whence  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  no  opportunity  of  reply  at  that  time.  While 
I  was  afterwards  purposing  an  early  reply,  some  unexpected  busi- 
ness took  me  off;  but  for  which  I  should  certainly  not  have  sent 
you  my  book,  Defence  though  it  is  called,  in  such  a  naked  con- 
dition, without  accompanying  excuse.  And  now  I  have  your 
second  letter,  in  which  your  thanks  ate  quite  disproportioned  to  the 
slendemess  of  the  gift.  It  was  in  my  mind  too  more  than  once  to 
send  you  back  English  for  your  Latin,  in  order  that,  as  you  have 
learnt  to  speak  our  language  more  accurately  and  happily  than  any 
other  foreigner  of  my  acquaintance,  you  should  not  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  the  same;  which  I  believe  you  could  do  with 
equal  accuracy.  But  in  this,  jnst  as  henceforward  the  impulse 
may  be,  let  your  own  choice  regulate.  As  to  the  substance  of  your 
communication,  you  plainly  think  with  me  that  a  **  Cry "  of  that 
kind  ''  to  Heaven  *'  transcends  all  bounds  of  human  sense  ;  the  more 
impudent,  then,  must  be  he  who  declares  so  boldly  he  has  heard  it 
You  throw  in  a  scruple  after  all  as  to  who  he  is  :  but,  formerly, 
whonever  we  talked  on  this  subject,  just  after  you  had  come  hither 
from  Holland,  you  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  MoRUS 
was  the  author,  inasmuch  as  that  was  the  common  report  in  those 
parts  and  no  one  else  was  named.  If,  then,  you  have  now  at  last 
any  more  certain  information  on  the  point,  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
me.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  argument,  I  should  wish  (why 
should  I  dissemble  V)  not  to  differ  from  you,  if  only  because  I  would 
fain  know  what  there  is  to  which  one  would  more  readily  yield 
than  the  sincere  judgment  of  friendly  men,  like  yourself,  and  praise 
free  from  all  flattery.  To  prepare  myself,  as  you  suggest,  for  other 
labours, — whether  nobler  or  more  useful  I  know  not,  for  what  can 
be  nobler  or  more  useful  in  human  affairs  than  the  vindication 
of  Liberty  ? — truly,  if  my  health  shall  permit,  and  this  blindness  of 
mine,  a  sorer  affliction  than  old  age,  and  lastly  the  "  cries "  of  such 
brawlers  as  there  have  been  about  me,  I  shall  be  induced  to  that 
easily  enough.     An  idle  ease  has  never  had  charms  for  me,  and  this 
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unexpected  contest  with  the  Adversaries  of  liberty  took  me  off 
against  my  will  when  I  was  intent  on  far  different  and  altogether 
pleasanter  studies :  not  that  in  any  way  I  repent  of  what  I  have 
done,  since  it  was  necessary;  for  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
I  have  spent  my  toil,  as  you  seem  to  hint,  on  matters  of  inferior 
consequence.  But  of  this  at  another  time :  meanwhile,  learned 
Sir,  not  to  detain  you  too  long,  farewell^  and  reckon  me  among 
your  friends. 

Westminster,  July  6,  1654.^ 

It  was  not  the  first  time  by  any  means  that  Milton  had 
been  told  he  might  be  mistaken  in  attributing  the  Be^i 
Sanguinis  Clamor  to  Moras.  As  long  ago  as  October  1652, 
when  the  first  copies  of  the  book  had  reached  London,  and 
Hartlib  and  other  friends  of  Milton  were  indignant  more 
especially  at  the  printer  Ulac  on  account  of  the  Dedicatory 
Preface  in  his  name  in  abuse  of  Milton,  Ulac,  in  writing  to 
Hartlib  on  that  subject,  and  explaining  that  he  was  but  the 
nominal  author  of  the  PrefiEice,  had  informed  him  also  that 
"  Mr.  Moras  was  not  the  author  of  the  Book."  Ulac,  who 
vouches  the  fact  himself,  adds  that  he  had  Hartlib's  reply  by 
him,  of  Oct.  29,  1652,  containing  these  words:  ''I  am  glad 
that  you  have  told  me  that  Moras  is  not  the  author  of  that 
most  vile  and  scandalous  book."^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Hartlib  had  conveyed  Ulac's  assurance  to  Milton.  There 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  Milton  had  utterly  disbelieved  it. 
And  certainly  not  without  abundant  reason.  What  was 
Ulac's  bare  word,  Ulac's  own  character  with  Milton  being 
what  it  was,  against  the  universal  belief  in  Holland,  as  proved 
not  only  by  the  famous  piece  of  Leyden  correspondence  in  the 
Mercurius  Polificus  of  Sept.  27,  1652,  but  also  by  private 
letters  of  information  which  Milton  had  received  and  was  still 
receiving?  Even  after  Ulac's  letter  of  denial  had  reached 
London,  what  were  the  reports  from  Holland?  Still  that 
Morus  was  the  author,  or  author-in-ehief, — the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  merely  editor  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
stronger  belief;  that,  accordingly,  his  name  was  in  every- 
body's mouth  ;  that  the  standing  jest  among  the  Dutch  wits 

^  Epist.  Fam.  14.  craphui  pro  Sr-ipso"    to   the  Hague 

«   Ulac's   Preface,    entitle<l    "  Typo-       EcUtion  of  the  Dff.  Sec. 

8  s2 
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was  that  Moras  had  proved  himself  a  very  clever  fellow  by 
the  double  feat  of  having  written  such  a  book  under  Sal- 
masius's  roof^  to  the  great  man's  high  delight,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  seduced  Madame  Salmasius's  waiting-maid, 
to  the  great  man's  sore  vexation;  nay,  that  Moras  himself 
seemed  to  exult  in  the  first  part  of  the  feat,  having  openly 
trafficked  in  copies  of  the  book,  and  turned  his  reputed 
authorship  of  it  to  account  in  his  warfare  against  Madame 
Salmasius  and  Bontia  in  the  matter  of  the  other  accusation  ? 
Morus,  nobody  but  Morus,  could  be  the  author  of  the  book ! 
So  Milton  had  firmly  concluded  in  the  end  of  1652,  and 
nothing  had  happened  for  more  than  a  year  to  shake  his 
belief.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  confirmed  by  fresh 
rumours  from  Holland,  fresh  letters  from  friends,  and  by  new 
conversations  with  foreigners  arriving  in  London,  including, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Bremen  Envoy,  Henry  Oldenburg. 
When,  .therefore,  lajbe  in  1653  or  early  in  1654,  Milton  had 
set  himself  to  his  long-delayed  reply,  he  had  proceeded  in  the 
belief,  nothing  doubting.  With  only  ihe  precaution  of 
phrases  here  and  there  implying  that  there  might  have  be^ 
a  division  of  labour  in  the  Re^ii  SanguinU  Clamor,  Salmasius 
having  helped,  and  perhaps  others  having  helped,  he  had 
dictated  on  from  first  to  last,  punishing  Morus,  always  Morus^ 
as  the  prime  culprit. 

But  lo!  when  the  Defensio  Secunda,  in  which  Morus  was 
thus  gored  and  slaughtered,  was  all  written,  and  all  or  nearly 
all  in  type,  but  before  it  had  been  printed  off,  a  strange  thing 
had  happened.     The  story  requires  a  little  detail. 

Morus,  let  us  first  explain,  was  still  in  Amsterdam.  His 
lawsuit  with  Madame  Salmasius  and  Bontia,  which  had  caused 
an  immejise  e;Kcite.ment,  and  which  had  been  fought  on  both 
sides  unflinchingly,  seems  now  to  have  been  over ;  indeed,  it 
may  have  been  over  before  the  death  of  Salmasius  in  Sep- 
tember 1653.  It  had  ended  in  his  favour.  By  decree,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Holland,  Bontia  had  been  non-suited,  and 
Morus  freed  from  the  charges  against  him  without  having 
been  put  to  his  oath.  Already,  before  this  acquittal  in  the 
Civil  Court,  Morus  had  passed  with  success  through  the  more 
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dreadful  ordeal  of  an  inquiry  into  the  same  charges  and  into 
his  conduct  generally  by  his  fellow-clergy  in  the  Synod  of 
Utrecht.     In   this   assembly  of  his   Reverend  Fathers  and 
Brethren   there    had   been    investigations^  there  had   been 
speeches,  and  especially  there  had  been  a  debate  whether  a 
sackful  of  charges   brought   by  delegates  from   Leyden   in 
support  of  the  prosecution  (the  collected  gossip,  I  infer,  of 
Madame  de  Saumaise)  should  be  admitted  in  evidence.     It 
had  been  decided  at  last  that  the  documents  should  be  ad- 
mitted; and  then,  after  one  knows  not  how-  much  reading 
and  farther  making  of  speeches,  it  seems  to  have  dawned  all 
at  once  on  the  whole  Synod  that  they  had  nothing  whatever 
to  go  upon  judicially.    Accordingly,  without  calling  on  Moms 
for  any  appearance  in  his  own  defence,  the  finding  had  been, 
"  That  in  the  papers  brought  forward  by  the  Delegates  from* 
"  Leyden,  relating  to  the  litigated  cause  in  dependence  before 
"  the  Supreme  Court  of  Holland,  nothing  has-  been  found  of 
"  weight  to  take  away  from  the  churches  their  wonted  liberty 
**of  inviting  M.  Morus  to  preach  when  there  is  occasion." 
There  had  been   great   congratulations  of  Morus  over  this 
result;    and   the  Very  Reverend  Moderator  of  the*  Synod,> 
Riverius,  shaking  hands  with  him,  or  embracing  him  in  the 
Dutch  fashion,  had  said  to  him  jocularly  in  French,  **  Never 
was  Moor  whitewashed  as  you  have  been  to-day T    To  make  all 
handsomely  complete,  he  had  preached  publicly  next  Sunday 
in  the  church  of  Utrecht,  by  appointment  of  the  5ynod,  and 
with  the  members  of  the  Synod  among  his  audience.     Morus, 
who  tells  us  all  this  himself,  adds  that  he  would  have  much 
preferred  a  less  summary  decision  of  the  case,  which  would  have 
permitted  him  to  be  heard  in  the  Synod,  and  to  meet,  point 
by  point,  every  charge  against  him.     He  had  said  as  much, 
he  says,  to  members  of  the  Synod,  and  had  received  this 
answer :  "  The  Law  condemns  no  man  unheard ;  but  it  may 
rightly  acquit  some  persons  unheard."     And  so  he  had  been 
obliged  to  be  content.      He  still  held  his  Professorship  of 
Sacred  History  in  Amsterdam ;  the  kind  of  suspension  from 
occasional  pulpit-duty  which  had  been  enforced  by  the  late 
scandal  had  been  removed ;  and  he  might  walk  about  freely. 
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and  hold  up  his  head.  At  the  very  best,  however,  such  a 
whitewashing  process  as  he  had  passed  through  fails  to  be 
quite  sufficient.  It  leaves  stains  and  suspicions.  There  were 
still  winks  and  finger-ends  round  Moras  in  the  Amsterdam 
streets ;  the  gossip  and  the  jokes  about  him  still  went  on 
through  Holland ;  the  she-dragon  Madame  de  Saumaise,  and 
the  girl  Bontia,  though  they  had  lost  their  cause,  were  wildly 
on  the  watch  in  Leyden ;  and  he  had  many  enemies  besides. 
His  only  hope  was  that  by  living  on,  and  doing  his  best, 
he  should  yet  recover  himself  wholly,  and  live  it  all  down. 
And,  poor  man  I  why  should  he  not  have  been  allowed  the 
chance  of  recovering  himself?  Why  should  he  not  have 
been  left  alone  ?^ 

What  must  have  been  the  horror  of  Morus  when  he  learnt 
that  he  was  not  to  be  left  alone, — that  he  had  still  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  connexion  with  the  Begii  Sanguinis  Clamor ,  and 
that  the  penalty  was  about  to  be  inflicted  in  a  pamphlet  b}*' 
Milton,  of  quite  blasting  severity,  then  actually  at  press? 
The  agreeable  news,  it  appears,  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
Milton's  friend  and  ours,  good  Mr.  John  Durie,  of  whose  loco- 
motive habits  we  have  heard  enough  never  to  be  surprised  at 
finding  him  anywhere  to-day,  wherever  else  we  left  him 
yesterday.  He  was  in  Amsterdam,  it  seems,  in  April  1654, 
perhaps  on  his  way  to  London  from  attending  Whitlocke  to 
Sweden;  and  there,  meeting  Morus,  he  had  told  him  of 
Mr.  Milton's  forthcoming  Befensio  Secunda,  and  given  him 
a  description  of  it.  Morus  was  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  gave 
such  assurances  to  Durie  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Regli  Sanguinis  Clamoty  and  furnished  him  with  such  testi- 
monies of  friends  to  the  same   effect,  that  Durie  promised 


1  The  facts  in  this  paragraph  are 
from  Moruss  own  work  of  self-defence 
called  Fide9  Publica  (1654—5),  with 
consultation  of  Bruce's  Life  of  Moms 
(1813).  Neither  work  gives  the  exact 
dates  of  the  termination  of  Morus's  suit 
and  his  acquittal  by  the  Utrecht  Synod  ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  them 
either  from  Bayle's  Article  Morus,  or 
from  the  Heinsius-Vossius-Gronovius 
C  orrespondence  in  Burmann*s  SyUoge.  I 
have  had  to  infer  that  they  were  late 


in  1653  or  early  in  1654.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  they  were  rather  later ; 
for  Milton  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  in  his  l)ef.  Sec.  (i.e.  as  late  as  May 
1654)  of  any  such  "whitewashing"  of 
Moms  in  Holland.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  heard  that  he  had  been  excom- 
municated at  Middleburg,  suspended 
from  the  liberty  of  preaching  at  Am- 
sterdam, left  nothing  but  his  Professor- 
ship ! 
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to  write  to  Milton  immediately,  so  as  to  stop  the  Defemio 
Secunda  or  have  its  contents  modified.^  Actually  Milton  did 
receive  two  letters  from  Durie  on  the  subject.  In  the  first, 
dated  from  the  Hague,  April  ^^,  1654,  Durie  wrote,  "  I  have 
"been  informed  by  a  Middleburg  minister,  who  is  very 
"  familiar  with  Morus,  that  Morus  is  not  the  author  of  that 
"book,  but  a  certain  French  minister,  whose  name  Morus 
"  gave  him  under  promise  of  secrecy."  In  the  second,  dated 
from  Amsterdam,  April  ^  J,  Durie  again  wrote,  "  I  have  con- 
"  versed  with  Mr.  Hotton  [minister  of  the  French  church  in 
"Amsterdam],  who  is  a  very  keen  Royalist,  and  extremely 
"  intimate  with  Morus ;  and  he  told  me,  what  I  wrote  to  you 
"  in  my  former  letter,  that  Morus  is  not  the  author  of  the 
"  Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis^  ^  These  letters  must  have  reached 
Milton  in  May  1654,  when  his  Defensio  Secunda  was  just 
about  to  issue  from  Newcome's  press.  But  Morus  had  not 
trusted  only  to  Durie's  letters  to  Milton.  He  had  set  other 
and  more  powerful  agencies  at  work,  "  As  soon,"  says  Milton, 
"as  Morus  had  learnt  from  my  friend,  by  what  chance 
"  I  know  not,  but  certainly  with  no  intention  on  my  friend's 
"  part  to  curry  favour  with  him,  that  I  was  bringing  out  an 
"  Answer  to  the  Clamor  Begii  Sanguinis^  the  man's  conscience 
"  was  all  in  a  heat,  and  he  bethought  himself  of  expedients 
"on  all  sides.  Among  other  signs  of  his  trepidation  and 
"  meanness  of  mind,  he  who  was  ready  enough,  so  zealously 
"and  wickedly,  to  bring  out  a  late  notorious  book  against 
"  others,  now  writes  a  suppliant  petition  to  the  Ambassador 
"  of  the  United  Provinces  residing  here,  begging  and  beseech- 
"ing  him  to  deal  with  the  Lord  Protector,  with  every  possible 
"  urgency,  for  the  suppression  of  my  Defence,  When  he  had 
"  for  answer  that  there  was  no  possibility  whatever  of  that, 
"  and  that  there  was  appearing  all  the  same,  and  was  actually 
"already  shipped  for  his  benefit,  a  book  exposing  him,  and 
"containing  a  specimen-collection  of  his  misdeeds,  then,  in 
"extreme  agitation,  running  hither  and  thither,  what  a 
"miracle  of  circumspection  was  our  gentleman,  all  on  the 

I  Monis's  Fides  Publica.  *  Milton's  Pro  Se  lU/en»io, 
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"outlook,  atid  hardly  daring  to  remove  hife  eyes  from  the 
"shore  where  the  book  was  to  land!"^  A  most  savagely 
exact  summary  of  the  facts,  as  will  appear  frorii  the  following 
documents : — 

Letter  "toM.  Moras,  Minuter  and  Professor  at  Amiterdam,^  from 

M.  Hieuport,  Dutch  Ambassador  in  London  {original  in  French) : 

23  tTutie 
dated  Westminster^  -  '   16^4: — "Sir,  The   day   after  yours 

3  Julyy 

was  delivered  to  me,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to 
Mr.  Thurloe,  Secretwy  of  State,  and  of  the  Orders  of  His  Highness 
the  Protector  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  presence  of  M.  de 
Beveming,  my  colleague,  pra)ang  him  with  the  most  serious  earnest- 
ness to  be  so  good  as  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  his  Highness  with- 
out delay;  and  afterwards,  considering  that  the  press  of  affidrs 
might  prevent  him,  I  asked  two  gentlemen,  friends  of  mine,  "^ho 
are  particularly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Milton,  to  represent  to  liim 
the  reasons  for  which  we  desired,  in  the  present  juncture  of  time 
and  afiGairs,  that  he  should  not  publish  the  book  we  had  been 
assured  he  had  written  against  another  entitled  Clamor  San- 
guinis Eegiif  or  at  least  that  he  should  not  do  you  the  wrong  of 
attributing  that  work  to  you,  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  refuting 
that  book,  he  would  not  insert  anything  in  it  that  could  affect  you. 
These  gentlemen  brought  me  word  a  few  days  afterwards  that  he 
had  so  strong  an  impression  that  it  was  no  other  than  you  that  was 
the  author  tnat  they  could  by  no  means  dissuade  him  :  only  that 
he  had  requested  them  to  assure  us  that  he  would  let  nothing 
proceed  from  his  pen  of  an  unbecoming  nature,  or  in  any  way 
prejudicial  to  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces.  Upon  tliis, 
imagining  tliat  the  authority  of  His  Highness  would  prevail  more 
than  this  private  intercession,  I  did  not  fail  to  reiterate  to  Mr. 
Thurloe,  sending  him  a  copy  of  your  letter,  that  which  we  had 
so  seriously  recommended  to  him,  waiting  from  day  to  day  for 
some  resolution  or  declaration  on  the  part  of  His  Highness  on  the 
subject.  But,  by  reason  of  the  great  design  which  was  discovered 
some  days  afterwards  [i.  e.  the  Gerard-Vowel  Plot  against  His 
Highness's  life,  discovered  May  20],  they  were  so  occupied  that 
they  could  attend  to  nothing  else;  and  meanwhile  the  said  Milton 
published  what  he  had  prepared.  I  am  very  sorry  that,  after  the 
most  violent  spirits  among  those  of  the  Naval  Service  have  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  Peace  [the  Peace  between  Cromwell  and 
the  Dutch,  proclaimed  April  27],  one  who  makes  profession  of  letters 
and  sciences,  which  raise  men  above  the  vulgar,  has  chosen,  notwith- 
standing our  request,  to  show  so  little  moderation.  Meanwhile,  Sir, 
with  all  good  wishes,  &c. — Signed  William  Nieuport."  * 

5  Pro  Se  Def. 

2  irench  original  published  by  Moms  in  his  Fid*:s  Publica. 
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LeUer  to  Morusfrom  ctn  anonymous  correspondent  just  arrived 
in  London  :  dated  Aug,  7,  1664  : — "  Sir, — At  my  arrival  here  I 
found  Milton's  book  so  public  that  I  perceived  it  was  impossible  to 
suppress  it.  This  man  hath  I)een  told  that  you  were  not  the  author 
of  tjie  Book  which  he  refuted :  to-  which  he  answered  that  he  was 
at  least  assured  that  you  had  caused  it  to  be  imprinted,  that  you 
had  writ  the  Preface,  and  he  believes  some  of  the  Verses  that 
are  in  it,  and  that  that  is  enough  to  justify  him  for  setting  upon  you. 
He  doth  also  add  he  is  very  angry  that  he  did  not  know  several 
things  which  he  hath  heard  since,  being  far  worse,  as  he  says,  than 
any  he  put  forth  in  his  book ;  but  he  doth  reserve  them  for  another, 
if  so  be  you  answer  this.  I  am  sorry  for  this  quarrel, — which  will 
have  a  long  sequence,  ds  I  perceive;  for,  after  you  have  answered 
this,  you  may  be  sure  he  will  reply  with  a  more  bloody  one  :  for 
your  adversary  hath  met  with  somebody  here  who  hath  told  him 
strange  stories  of  you/'  ^ 

Before  Moms  had  received  either  of  these  letters  he  had 
known  the  worst.  Copies  of  Milton's  book  were  then  round 
hiih  in  Amsterdam  and  in  all  Holland.  "  Two  Weeks  ago," 
writes  Vossius  to  Heinsius,  then  in  Stockholm,  "  1  sent  you 
Milton's  book  against  Morus."  Milton's  own  account  is 
curious.  "  When  Morus  knew  that  the  book  had  arrived, 
'*  and  perceived  how  he  had  been  shown  up,  he  entreated  the 
"  bookseller,  whether  merely  by  prayer  or  by  bribe  as  well  I 
*'  know  not,  not  to  sell  a  single  copy  until  he  should  have  got 
"  ready  his  answer.  .  .  .  Thus  that  good  man,  at  his  own 
"  discretion,  suppressed  fifty  correct  and  well-printed  copies, 
"  more  or  less.  Meanwhile,  however,  Ulac,  thinking  to  make 
"  profit  out  of  another  man's  risk,  goes  to  press  with  as  many 
*'  faulty  copies  of  a  reprint  as  he  thinks  fit."  Here  also 
Milton  is  exact.  Ulac,  cool  and  calculating  tradesman  as  he 
was,  though  he  had  printed  the  Begii  Sanguinis  Clamor  and 
lent  his  name  for  the  preface  to  that  book,  had  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  make  profit  by  publishing  at  the  Hague  a 
reprint  of  Milton's  counterblast,  with  all  its  invectives,  not 
only  against  Morus  and  Salmasius,  but  also  against  himself. 
The  book  was  sure  to  be  in  demand,  and  his  Hague  edition 
would  hold  the  foreign  market  against  the  imported  English 
one.    To  Ulac  this  was  all  in  the  way  of  business;   but  it 

>  Tharloe,  U.  529. 
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was  death  to  Moras.  "  They  have  had  here,"  says  one  of 
Thurloe's  Letters  of  Intelligence  from  the  Hague,  dated  July 
3^  1654^  "two  or  three  copies  of  Milton  against  the  famous 
"  Professor  Moms,  who  doth  all  he  can  to  suppress  that  book. 
"  Madame  de  Saumaise  hath  a  great  many  letters  of  the  said 
"  Morus,  which  she  hath  ordered  to  be  printed,  to  render  him 
"  so  much  the  more  ridiculous.  He  saith  now  that  he  is 
"not  the  author  of  the  Preface  of  the  Clamor;  but  we 
"  know  very  well  the  contrary.  One  Ulac,  a  printer,  is  re- 
"  printing  Milton's  book,  with  aii  apology  for  himself ;  .  .  . 
'*  the  profit  he  will  make  of  it  is  the  chiefest  reason.  Morus 
"  doth  all  he  can  to  persuade  him  from  printing  of  it."  In 
short,  in  spite  of  all  that  Morus  qould  say  to  the  contrary^ 
Ulac  was  determined  to  bring  out  a  foreign  edition  of  the 
Defensio  Secunda  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  Prefiice  replying 
to  the  attack  on  his  own  character  therein  contained ;  and 
all  that  he  would  concede  to  Morus  was  that,  if  Morus  could 
get  hk  Reply  ready  in  time,  it  should  go  to  press  too,  so  that 
both  books  might  appear  together,  and  people  might  have 
"  Milton  versus  Morus,"  and  "  Morus  versus  Milton,"  bound 
in  the  same  volume  if  they  liked.  In  July  or  August,  1654, 
that  was  Ulac's  arrangement.  How  ill  it  suited  Morus 
appears  from  another  of  Thurloe's  news-letters  from  the 
Hague,  dated  July  24,  "Morus  saith  he  dares  not  answer, 
"  the  time  being  changed  ;  for,  if  he  speak  ill  of  the  Govern- 
"  ment  of  England,  the  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam  would 
"  turn  him  out."  He  was  still  trying,  therefore,  to  suppress 
Milton's  book  by  buying  up  the  copies  that  had  come  abroad. 
He  had  bought,  it  was  rumoured,  500  copies  that  had  come 
to  Elzevir.^ 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  Protectorate  (Dec. 
1653 — June  1654),  as  we  have  already  said,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute blank  in  the  records  of  Milton's  Latin  Secretaryship  in 
as  far  as  mere  ofiicial  letter-writing  is  concerned.  He  had 
been  availing  himself,  during  those  six  months,  of  the  willing- 

1  Burmaimi  Epist.  Syll.  III.  675 ;  Milton's  Pro  Se  Def. ;  Thurloe,  II.  394  and 
452. 
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ness  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Council  to  treat  him  as 
Secretary  Extraordinary,  or  even  as  Secretary  Emeritus ;  and, 
engrossed  with  his  Defensio  Secunday  his  labour  on  which 
might  count  with  the  Protector  and  Council  as  in  itself  a 
splendid  senrioe  of  Secretaryship,  he  had  left  ordinary  office- 
work  to  Thurloe  and  Meadows.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
Befermo  Secunda  published  than  again^  whether  of  his  own 
accord  or  at  the  call  of  the  Council,  he  did  resume  ordinary 
office-duty  to  some  small  extent.  The  following,  so  &r  as  is 
known,  were  Milton's  first  letters  written  for  Oliver  as  Lord 
Protector. 

(XLV.  AND  XL VI.) — To  THE  Count  op  Oldenburg,  June  29, 
1644  : — Two  letters  to  this  iuteresting  German  potentate,  both 
dated  the  same  day — (1)  One,  which  is  of  a  more  public  nature, 
acknowledges  letters  from  the  Count  dated  the  20th  of  the  preced- 
ing January,  and  also  the  Count's  kind  congratulations  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Protectorate  brought  by  his  two  envoys, 
Frederick  Matthias  Wolisog  and  Christopher  Grifiander.  These 
gentlemen  had  fully  discharged  their  mission  ;  and  the  Protector 
now  intimates  to  the  Count  that  he  heartily  grants  the  two  requests 
they  had  made  in  the  Count's  name — ^to  wit,  the  comprehension  of 
the  Count  and  his  territories  in  the  Peace  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  renewal  of  the  Safe-guard  formerly  granted  to  the 
Count  and  his  subjects  by  the  Parliament.  (2)  The  other  Letter  is 
more  private  and  still  more  cordial.  The  Count,  it  appears,  exces- 
sively anxious  for  Oliver's  friendship,  and  perhaps  vexed  at  the 
delay  of  an  answer  through  his  envoys,  had  sent  his  own  son,  Count 
Anthony,  to  Loudon,  with  letters  of  introduction,  dated  May  2. 
Milton  now,  for  Cromwell,  expresses  in  a  very  handsome  manner 
the  sense  entertained  of  this  courtesy.  His  Highuess  has  observed 
Count  Anthony  for  himself,  and  is  delighted  with  his  manners  and 
disposition.  He  is  sure  that  the  people  of  Oldenburg  will  find  in 
this  young  man  a  worthy  son  of  his  excellent  father,  whose  pru- 
dence and  virtue  in  keeping  his  territories  in  profound  peace  so 
long,  with  war  raging  all  round  him,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
His  Highness  reciprocates  the  truly  affectionate  spirit  towards 
himself  shown  by  the  Count,  and  thanks  him  for  his  magnificent 
present. — The  "  magnificent  present "  was  no  other  than  that  team  of 
beautiful  and  spirited  horses  of  which  we  hear  as  the  cause  of  one 
of  the  accidents  in  Cromwell's  life.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
following  the  date  of  this  letter,  Cromwell,  returning  from  a  pic- 
nic in  Hyde  Park  with  Thurloe  and  others,  would  drive  the  horses 
himself.  They  took  fright,  and  he  was  thrown  from  the  coach-box, 
dragged  along  for  some  space  by  the  foot,  and  considerably  bruised. 


it 
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A  pistol  went  off  in  his  pocket ;  and  thus  people  leamt,  if  they  did 
not  know  it  before,  that  the  Protector  carried  arms.  TCarlyle,  III. 
63-64.)  The  incident  was  much  celebrated  at  the  time  in  prose 
and  verse.     It  figures  in  poems  by  "Waller  and  Marvell. 

(XL  VII.}— To  John  IV.,  King  of  Portugal,  July  10, 1 654 :  ^— 
This  day  the  Portuguese  Ambassador's  brother,  Don  Pantaleon  Sa, 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador  himself,  Don  John  Roderick  8a,  haying  concluded  the 
Portuguese  Treaty  with  the  Protector,  had  left  London  on  his 
return  home  (ante  p.  557).  With*  a  rather  heavy  heart,  he  took  this 
letter  with  him.  "  Most  Serene  King,"  it  said,  "  The  Peace  and 
"  Friendship  with  the  English  Commonwealth,  requested  by  your 
''  Majesty  some  time  ago  by  the  despatch  hither  of  a  most  ample 
**  and  splendid  Embassy,  initiated  by  the  Parliament  which  was  then 
*'  in  power,  and  by  us  always  earnestly  desired,  we  have  at  length, 
"  by  God's  favour,  and  in  behalf  of  that  Government  of  the  Common- 
*' wealth  which  we  have  accepted,  happily  concluded,  and,  as  is 
hoped,  ratified  for  ever.  Wherefore  your  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary, Don  John-  Eoderick  de  Saa  Meneses,  Count  of  Penagnida,  a 
**  man  approved  by  the  judgment  of  your  Majesty,  and  found  by  us 
**  also  highly  ex:cellent  for  politeness,  talent,  and  prudence,  is  now 
**  restored  by  us  to  you,  with  distinguished  praise  for  the  accomplish- 
''  ment  of  his  business,  and  with  the  Peace  in  his  conveyance.  As 
"  to  your  Majesty's  letter,  dated  Lisbon,  April  2,  testifying,  by  no 
"  obecure  signs  of  singular  good-willj  what  regard  your  Majesty  has 
"  for  us,  how  disinterestedly  you  wish  well  to  our  dignity,  and  how 
"greatly  you  rejoice  that  we  have  undertaken  the  Government  .of 
"  the  Commonwealth,  I  shall  endeavour  that  all  henceforth  may 
**  easily  understand,  from  my  readiest  good  offices  at  all  times  to 
'*  your  Majesty,  that  I  am  really  gratified  by  the  same." 

(XLVIII.) — To  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  JWy  11, 
1654  :' — The  King  had  written  expi'ess  Letters  to  the  Protector 
announcing  his  accession  to  the  Swedish  Throne  by  the  abdication 
of  Christina,  and  intimating  his  desire  to  abide  by  the  League  and 
Alliance  with  the  Protector  agreed  to  by  that  Queen.  Cromwell 
acknowledges  the  honour  done  him  by  the  communication,  and  is 
happy  to  think  the  alliance  safe  under  so  good  and  popular  a 
sovereign  as  Charles  Gustavus.  The  most  Mil  tonic  thing  in  the 
letter  is  the  reference  to  Christina  as  the  late  "  most  august  Queen, 
"  daughter  of  Gustavus,  a  heroine  whose  equal  in  all  things  praise- 
"  worthy  many  ages  backwai*d  have  not  produced." 

In  the  Defensio  Secunda  Milton  had,  with  a  skilful  and  yet 

1  Utterly   undated    in    the  Printed  or  two. 
Collection  and  in  Phillips  ;  dated  "  Aug.  *  No.  28  in  Skinner  Transcript  (whence 

1658"  in  Skinner  Transcript,  but  with  I  take  the  date);  No.  46  in  Printed 

glaring  error.    The  Letter,  by  its  con-  Collection  and  in  Phillips^  with  date 

tents,  dates  itself  as  above,  within  a  day  "  July  4  "  in  each. 
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perfectly  allowable  perception  of  what  might  give  weight  to 
such  a  book,  especially  on  the  Continent^  taken  care  to  intro- 
duce the  names  of  all  such  men  of  eminence  as  had  &voured 
him,  in  any  notable  manner,  with   their  friendship   or  ac- 
quaintanceship.    Thus,  in  the  succinct  sketch  of  his  own  life 
which  he  had  thought  it  right  to  insert  in  contradiction  of 
the  attacks  on  his  character  in  the  He^ii  Sanguinis  Clamor^  he 
had  first  mentioned  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  kind  letter  to  him 
on  his  setting  out  on  his  foreign  travels  in  1638,  and  his 
introduction  io  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius  in  Paris  by  the 
English  ambassador  Lord  Scudamore^  and  had  then  passed  on 
to  relate  more  minutely  his  extremely  courteous  reception  and 
entertainment  by  the  Italian  wits  and  scholars  then  of  ce- 
lebrity in  the  Academies  of  the  various  cities,  and  most  of 
them    alive   still  —  Jacopo   Gaddi,  Carlo  Dati,  Frescobaldi, 
Coltellini,  Buommattei,  Chimentelli,  Francini,  and  many  others, 
in  Florence,  Holstenius  and  others  in  Rome^  and,  above  all^  the 
illustrious  Manso,  Marquis  .of  Villa,  in  Naples — ending  with 
a  recollection  of  his  pleasant  intercourse  at  Geneva,  on  his  way 
home  again,  with  the  distinguished  theologian  John  Diodati. 
In  all  this  Milton,  we  may  say,  had  been  dexterously  inweav- 
ing into  his  book  testimonies  to  his  own  respectability.     For 
the  same  purpose,  at  a  much  later  point,  he  had  dwelt  on  the 
extraordinary  outburst  of  feeling  in  his  favour  which  had 
been  evoked  among  foreigners  by  the  publication  of  his 
DefsHsio  Prima.     The  passage   may  now  be   quoted   entire : 
'*  One  French  law-court,  and  perhaps  one  Parisian  official,  at 
'*  the  instigation  of  birds  of  ill  omen,  burnt  the  book ;   but 
'^  what  numbers  of  good  and  learned  men  over  all  France 
"  read  it  nevertheless,  approve  of  it,  like  it  cordially!    What 
"  numbers   do   the   same    over  the  immense  extent  of  all 
"  Germany,  the  very  home  of  liberty,  and  over  other  lands 
"  too,  wherever  any  traces  of  liberty  yet  remain  I  Nay,  Greece 
"  herself,  Attic  Athens   herself,  as  if  coming  to  life  again, 
expressed  tieir  applauses  through  their  own  Philaras,  one 
of  their  noblest.     This  also  I  am  able  to  say  with  truths — 
"  that  no  sooner  bad  our  Defensio  appeared,  and  the  attention 
'*  of  readers  was  growing  warm  over  it,  than  every  ambassador 
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*'  or  envoy  then  in  London,  whether  from  foreign  prince  or 
"  from  foreign  state,  either  offered  me  his  congratulations 
"  personally  on  mj  chancing  to  meet  him,  or  wished  to  see 
"  me  at  his  house,  or  visited  me  at  mine.  It  would  be  wrong 
"  here  to  omit  a  tribute  to  your  memory,  Adkian  Pauw,  the 
"  glory  and  ornament  of  Holland,  who,  when  you  were  sent 
"  as  ambassador  to  us  with  the  highest  honour^  caused  your 
"  great  and  singular  regard  for  me,  though  it  was  never  my 
'*  fortune  to  see  your  face,  to  be  signified  to  me  again  and 
"  again  by  numerous  messages."  As  the  wording  of  the 
passage  implies,  Pauw,  the  venerable  Pensionary  of  Holland, 
who  had  found  time  to  pay  compliments  to  Milton  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  anxious  and  fruitless  peace-negotiations 
in  London  in  June  1652,  was  now  deceased.  But  the  Greek 
Philaras  was  still  alive,  and  reappears  interestingly  in  our 
story  at  this  very  point. 

There  had  come  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  eminent 
Greek.     That  particular  Duke  of  Parma  in  whose  service  he 
had  been  for  many  years  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  another  Duke,  his  son.     The  consequence  had  been  the 
arrival  in  Paris,  in  April  1654,  of  a  person  appointed  by  the 
new  Duke  to  supersede  Philaras  in  his  ministry  for  Parma 
at  the  French  Court.      Not  only    to    supersede  him,  it  ap- 
pears, but   to   have    him    disgraced.      For  Mazarin,  having 
some   grudge   against  Philaras  on   old  accounts,   had  made 
such  representations  to  the  new  Duke  that  orders  had  been 
sent  from  Partna  to  aitcst  the  ex-minist-er,  and  detain  him  to 
meet  any  charges  against  him  that  might  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Cardinal.      In  a  letter  of  intelligence  from  Paris, 
dated  April  22,  1654,  the  writer,  after  mentioning  the  fact  of 
the  arrest,  and  speaking  of  the  general  sympathy  of  the  Pari- 
sians with  "  M.  de  Villere,"  i.  e.  Philaras,  adds,  "  I  hear  they 
"  have  found  amongst  his  papers  a  letter  of  civility  Mr.  Milton 
"  had  wi-it  to  him."  Tliis  must  have  been  Milton's  letter  of  June 
1652  (ante  pp.  444,  445).     Unless  the  general  liberalism  and 
Philhellenism  of  that  letter  were  viewed  as  compromising, 
it  must   have   gone    to   the   credit   of  Philaras  rather  than 
otherwise.     In  fact,  there  was  no  case  against  Philaras  ;  and 
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on  the  17th  of  May  the  same  Parisian  correspondent  of 
Thurloe  intimated  as  much.  "  M.  de  Viller^,  Resident  for  the 
"  Duke  of  Parma,"  he  says,  "  having  had  his  liberty  as  soon  as 
"  his  papers  and  letters  had  been  searched  over,  wherein  no 
**  such  calumnies  as  had  been  imputed  to  him  have  been 
"  found,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  in  the  name  of  the  most  part  of 
"  the  other  public  Foreign  Ministers  which  are  in  this  city, 
*'  hath  since  written  a  letter  upon  that  subject  unto  the  said 
"  Duke ;  whose  new  Resident  hath  not  yet  received  audience 
"  from  their  Majesties  nor  the  Cardinal  Mazarin."  Accord- 
ingly, six  weeks  later  (July  1 ),  it  is  announced,  "  The  Duke 
"  of  Parma  hath  written  a  letter  unto  the  King,  whereby  he 
"  entreats  his  Majesty  to  agree  to  the  re-establishing  of  M. 
"  de  Viller^  in  his  Residency,  without  mentioning  Cardinal 
"  Mazarin  in  the  said  letter."  There  were  still  difficulties, 
however;  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Philaras  took  the 
opportunity  of  his  enforced  leisure  to  pay  a  visit  to  London. 
In  a  letter,  of  date  Sept.  27,  1654,  addressed  to  him  there,  the 
writer,  a  Parisian  friend  named  Cochet)  says,  "  I  have  heard 
"  of  your  safe  arrival  in  London.  The  Princess  Palatine  fell 
"  ill  presently  after  her  arrival  here,  so  that  I  was  fain  to 
"  cause  your  letter  to  be  delivered  unto  her  by  her  gentleman, 
*'  and  I  have  seen  her  but  once  and  that  in  bed.  She  declared 
*^  to  me  how  sorry  she  was  for  your  disgrace,  and  that  she 
*^  would  do  all  that  she  could  to  reconcile  you  to  the  Cardinal. 
•*  I  hear  that  your  enemies  will  endeavour  to  render  you 
"  guilty,  by  reason  of  your  passage  into  England.  You  know 
"  that  that  country  is  held  with  us  very  suspect."^ 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  of  Philaras  on  arriving  in  London 
had  been  to  call  on  Milton.  The  reappearance  of  Milton's 
old  letter  to  him  in  the  recent  search  of  his  papers,  and  the 
handsome  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Defeiisio  Secunda,  may 
have  whetted  his  desire  to  see  and  talk  with  Milton  himself. 
The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  an  unusually  interesting  one, 
for  it  drew  from  Milton  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  touching 

1  The  Letters  quoted  will  be  found  to  have  prevented  hitherto  the  recoe- 

in  Thurloe,  II.  246,  289,  418,  629.    I  nitioa  of  Milton's  friend   Philaras  as 

have  put  the  dates  into  English  style.  the  person  meant  in  these  passages  of 

The  French  spelling  "  Viller6  '*  seems  the  Thurloe  Papers. 
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of  all  his  Latin  Familiar  Epistles.   As  the  date  shows,  it  must 
have  been  sent  to  Philaras  at  his  London  hotel. 


TO  LEOKABD   PHILARAS,   ATHENIAN. 

As  I  have  been  from  boyhood  an  especial  wor^ipper  of  all 
bearing  the  Greek  name,  and  of  your  Athens  in  chief,  so  I  have 
always  had  a  firm  private  pemuasion  that  that  city  would  some  time 
or  other  requite  me  splendidly  for  my  affection  towards  her.  Nor, 
in  truth,  has  the  ancient  gepius  of  your  noble  country  failed  my 
augury,  since  in  you,  an  Athenian  bom,  I  have  had  bestowed  upon 
me  one  of  the  most  loving  of  friends.  When  I  was  known  to  you 
by  writings  only,  and  you  were  yourself  separated  from  me  by 
place,  you  opened  a  communication  with  me  most  courteously  by 
letter ;  and,  coining  afterwards  unexpe<?tedly  to  London,  and  visiting 
a  man  incapable  any  more  of  seeing  his  visitors,  even  in  that 
calamity  by  which  I  am  rendered  an  object  of  more  regard  to  none, 
and  perhaps  of  less  regard  to  many,  you  continue  now  to  show  me 
the  same  kind  attention.  As  you  have,  therefore,  suggested  to  me 
that  I  should  not  give  up  all  hope  of  recovering  my  sight,  and  told 
me  that  you  have  a  friend  and  close  companion  in  the  Paris 
physician  Thevenot,  especially  distinguished  as  an  oculist,  and  that 
you  will  consult  him  about  my  eyes  if  I  furnish  you  with  means 
for  his  diagnosis  of  the  causes  and  symptoms,  I  will  do  what  you 
advise,  that  I  may  not  haply  seem  to  refuse  any  chance  of  help 
offered  me  providentially. 

It  is  ten  years,  I  think,  more  or  less,  since  I  felt  my  sight  getting 
weak  and  dull,  and  at  the  same  time  my  viscera  ^e^erally  out  of 
sorts.  In  the  morning,  if  I  began,  as  usual,  to  read  an^-thing, 
I  felt  my  eyes  at  once  thoroughly  pained,  and  shrinking  from  the 
act  of  reading,  but  refreshed  after  moderate  bodily  exercise.  If 
I  looked  at  a  lit  candle,  a  kind  of  iris  seemed  to  snatch  it  from  me. 
Not  very  long  after,  a  darkness  coming  over  the  left  part  of  my 
left  eye  (for  that  eye  became  clouded  some  years  before  the  other) 
removed  from  my  vision  all  objects  situated  on  that  side.  Objects 
in  front  also,  if  I  chanced  to  close  the  right  eye,  seemed  smaller. 
The  other  eye  also  failing  perceptibly  and  gradually  through  a 
period  of  three  years,  I  observed,  some  months  before  my  sight 
was  wholly  gone,  that  objects  I  looked  at  without  myself  moving 
seemed  all  to  swim,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left.     Inveterate 
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mists  now  seem  to  have  settled  in  my  forehead  and  temples,  which 
weigh  me  down  and  depress  me  with  a  kind  of  sleepy  heaviness, 
especially  from  meal-timcc  to  evening ;  ao  ^hat  not  seldom  there 
comes  into  my  mind  the  description  (A^the  Salmyd^ssian .  seer 
Phineus  in  the  ArgonatUica: — 

All  round  him  then  there  grew 
A  purple  thickness^  and  he  thought  the  Earth 
Whirling  beneath  {lis  feet,  and  so  he  sank, 
Speechless  at  length,  into  a  feeble  sleep. 

But  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that,  while  yet  a  little  sight 
remained,  when  first  I  lay  down  in  bed,  and  turned  myself  to 
either  side,  there  used  to  shine  out  a  copious  glittering  light  from 
my  shut  eyes ;  then  that,  as  my  sight  grew  less  from  day  to  day, 
colours  proportionally  duller  would  btmst  from  them,  as  with 
a  kind  of  force  and  audible  shot  from  within ;  but  that  now,  as  if 
the  sense  of  lucency  were  extinct,  it  is  a  mere  blackness,  or  a 
blackness  dashed,  and  as  it  were  inwoven,  with  an  ashy  grey,  that 
is  wont  to  pour  itself  forth.  Yet  the  darkness  which  is  perpetually 
before  me,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  seems  always  nearer  to 
a  whitish  than  to  a  blackish,  and  such  that,  when  the  eye  rolls 
itself,  there  is  admitted,  as  through  a  small  chink,  a  certain  little 
trifle  qf  light. 

And  so,  whatever  ray  of  hope  also  there  may  be  for  me  from 
your  famous  physician,  all  the  same,  as  in  a  case  quite  incurable, 
I  prepare  and  compose  myself  accordingly;  and  my  frequent  thought 
is  that,  since  many  days  of  darkneaff  as  the  Wise  Man  warns  us, 
are  destined  for  every  one,  my  darkness  hitherto,  by  the  singular 
kindness  of  Qod,  amid  rest  and  studies,  and  the  voices  aiH  -greetings 
of  friends,  has  been  much  easier  to  bear  than  that  deathly  one. 
But  if ,  as  is  written,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Qod,"  what  should 
prevent  one  from  resting  likewise  in  the  belief  that  his  eyesight 
lies  not  in  his  eyes  alone,  but  enough  for  all  purposes  in  Gkxl's 
leading  and  providence  ?  Verily,  while  only  He  looks  out  for  me 
and  provides  for  me,  as  He  doth,  leading  me  and  leading  me  forth 
as  with  His  hand  through  my  whole  life,  I  shall  willingly,  since  it 
has  seemed  good  to  Him,  have  given  my  eyes  their  long  holiday. 
And  to  you,  dear  Philaras,  whatever  may  befall,  I  now  bid  farewell, 
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with  a  mind  not  less  brave  and  steadfast  than  if  I  were  L3mceus 
himself  for  keenness  o^  sight. 

Westminster  :  <§gg|ember  28,  1 6^4. 

When  this  letter  was  written,  Cromwell  had  already  met 
his  First  Parliament,  and  had  that  first  experience  of  it  which 
convinced  him,  if  he  had  not  anticipated  the  fact,  that  the 
real  diflSculties  of  his  Protectorate  ^ttjfre  but  beg-inning,  and 
that  the  nine  months  he  had  pafl^f,  be  and  his  Council 
so  harmoniously  together,  since  he  had  assumed  the  Single- 
Person  sovereignty  and  the  title  of  Lord  Protector,  might 
be  looked  back  upon  as  a  period  of  ease  and  calm  in  com- 
parison with  what  was  coming.  Only  through  those  first  nine 
moB^hs  of  the  Protectorate  have  we  yet  led  Milton,  and  we 
have  to  follow  him  through  the  rest.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
find  him  still  always,  as  heretofore,  an  admirer  of  Cromwell 
personally,  and  in  politics  mainly  an  Oliverian,  though  in 
this  last  respect  there  were  to  be  perhaps  deeper  and  deeper 
private  reserves  of  opinion,  if  not  open  modifications.  We 
shall  find  him  also  doing  an  amount  of  work  for  Cromwell, 
and  that  at  moments  of  supreme  interest  in  the  history  of 
Cromwell's  European  relations,  far  greater  than  might  be 
guessed  from  the  small  quantity  of  his  official  letter-^fiiting 
that  has  had  to  be  reported  in  the  present  chapter,  or  than 
might  have  been  supposed  possible  in  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
even  at  our  present  date,  had  been  two  years  totally  blind. 
Milton  was  to  be  fetche<^oJ{  of  his  blindness  more  and  more 
as  Cromwell  had  need  of  him,  and  was  to  be  Cromwell's 
Foreign  SSecretafy  more  and  more  distinctly  to  the  very  end 
of  the  Protectorate. 
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